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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Lives  contained  in  this  volume  were  originally  intended  to  forni 
part  of  a  nuich  longer  series  of  provincial  Biography.  From  causes, 
in  which  the  Author  alone  is  concerned,  andfor  which  he  alone  is  re- 
sponsihle,  the  publication  is  for  a  time  suspended.  The  sample  here 
offered,  is,  however,  independent  and  complete  in  itself :  and  should  it 
meet  with  approbation,  the  Author  hopes  at  uo  distant  period,  to  resume 
and  fulfil  tlie  original  design. 

He  trusts  that  few  inaccuracies  or  deficiencies  will  be  found  in  the 
detail  of  facts.  One  or  two  inadvertencies  he  takes  this  opportunity  of 
correcting.  The  "Mercunis  Rusticus"  mentioned  page  10,  was  not  a 
Newspaper ;  but  an  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy, 
during  thc  Commonwealth,  written  by  Bruno  Ryves,  some  time  Rector 
of  Acton,  and  published  soon  after  restoration,  probably  with  a  view  to 
justify  or  filliate  the  "  Bartholoma  Act."  The  dates  of  Roger  Ascham's 
degrees,  were  1534,  and  1536,  not,  as  given  in  his  life,  1538,  and  1544. 
It  was  not  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  that  fell  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill, 
as  stated  in  the  life  of  Roscoe,  but  the  Earl  of  Liudseij.  Robert 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  was  slain  at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury. 

As  to  the  principles  on  which  tlie  work  has  bccn  conducted,  and  the 
sentiments  which  it  breathes,  explanation  is  needless,  and  apoiogy  wouhl 
1)0  biLse.  Tlic  Author  finds  nothing  to  rctract,  nothing  which  he  is 
resolved  to  dihite  into  no  meaning,  and  nothiug  with  which  anysect, 
party,  or  |>erson,  cau  l>c  justly  ofiTended. 


TO    THE 

RIGHT    HONOURABLE 

THE    EARL    FITZWILLIAM, 

THESE    NOTICES 


TALENT  AND  VIRTUE  OF  THE  PROVINCE, 

i 


WIIICH   HE  HATH  SO  LONG  HONOURED  WITH  HIS  RESIDENCE, 
AND     BENEFITTED     BY     HIS    BOUNTY, 

ARE, 

WITH     HIS     OWN    GRACIOUS     PERMISSION, 

RESPECTFULLY    DEDICATED 

BT 

HIS    SINCERE   AND    CRATEFUL   ADMIRER, 
HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 
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What  duller  looking  volunie  tlian  a  Parish  Register  ?     What  drier 
comnientary  on  the  trite  text,  Alors  omnibus  communis  P     Wliat  is  it, 
but  a  barren  abstract  of  the  annals  of  mortality — 
Where  to  be  born,  and  die, 


Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history  ? 

It  miglit,  indeed,  set  ou  a  calculator,  or  a  life-insurance  broker,  to 
compute  the  comparative  duration  of  life  in  different  periods ;  a 
Shandean  philosopher  to  speculate  on  the  successive  fashions  in  chris- 
tian  names ;  a  manuscript-liunter  to  note  down  the  revolutions  of 
penmansliip  ;  or  a  moral  economist  to  infer  the  progress  of  corruption 
from  the  increase  of  illegitimate  births :  but  to  men  whose  thouglits 
and  feelings  travel  in  tlie  "high-way  of  the  world,"  its  all-Ievelling 
uniformity  presents  neither  amusement  nor  instruction. 

But  suppose  an  aged  man  to  open  this  same  volume,  and,  seated  in 
the  midst  of  a  circle  of  his  fellow-parishioners,  run  his  eye  along  the 
time-discoloured  pages,  and  relate  his  recollections,  and  his  fatlier*s, 
and  his  great-great-grandfather's  recollections  of  cvcry  name  in  the 
list,  though  perhaps  few  had  done  more  than  erect  a  new  dial,  or  leave 
the  interest  of  £5  to  be  distributed  on  New-Year's  Day  to  twenty  pour 
widows  ;  yet  his  talk  would  not  bc  devoid  of  interest  to  such  as  "  find 
a  tale  in  every  thing,"  and  that  all  of  whom  he  spake  had  Ijeen  born 
within  liearing  of  the  same  church  clock,  would  infuse  a  family-feeling 
into  his  narratives. — He  would  be  a  local  biographer. 

If  a  few  leading  characters  l>e  exccpted,  wlu)  often  owe  their  cxcep- 
tion  more  to  fortune  and  circumstancc  thaii  t<>  their  intrinsic  power, 
the  notices  of  men  in  general  histories  are  very  much  like  the  Parish 
Rogister :— cousisting  of  names  and  dates,  aiid  events  in  wliich  tlio 
bulk  of  the  species  are  as  passive  as  in  their  own  birth  aiid  deatli, 
Nor  can  the  majority  of  rcaders  derive  auy  thing  froni  such  historics, 
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better  than  empty  speculations,  not  quite  so  trifling,  perhaps,  but 
quite  as  foreign  to  their  "  business  and  bosoms/'  as  those  of  the 
virtuosos  before  mentioned.  Biography  is  required,  like  the  old  man, 
to  give  history  a  human  meaning  and  purpose. 

It  is,  indeed,  frequently  asserted,  that  Biography  is  a  most  important 
part  of  History  ;  aud  if  by  history  we  mean  all  such  knowledge  as  rests 
upon  testimony — as  distinguished  from  science,Vhich  is  grounded  on 
demonstration,  or  on  experiment,  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  it  is 
more  for  our  purpose,  to  consider  Biography  as  the  antithesis  of 
History ;  to  divide  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  founded  on  testimony, 
into  History  and  Biography.  The  distinction  we  would  draw,  is  not 
between  an  inchisive  greater,  and  an  included  less,  as  Geography  is 
distinguished  from  Topography,  but  rather  such  as  obtains  between 
jMeclianical  philosophy  and  Chemistry ;  the  former  of  which  calculates 
tlie  powers  of  bodies  in  mass, — the  latter  analyses  substances,  and 
explains  their  operations  by  their  composition. 

The  facts  of  the  same  life  may  be  considered  either  biographically  or 

historically.     If  the  acts  or  circumstances  of  an  individual  are  related 

only  as  they  bear  upon  the  public  interests — if  the  man  be  regarded 

as  a  state  engine,  no  matter  whether  he  be  the  steam  engine  that 

sets  the  whole  in  motion,  or  one  of  the  most  insignificant  spindles — if 

bis  fortune  be  set  forth,  not  for  any  personal  interest  to  be  taken  therein, 

but  merely  as  an  instance,  proof,  cause,  or  consequence,  of  the  general 

destiuv — such  an  account,  though  it  admitted  nothing  that  did  not 

originate  from,  or  tend  toAvards,  a  single  person,  ought  not  to  be  called 

a  biograpliy,  but  a  history.     Thus  Ro])ertson's  Charles  V.  is  not  a  life 

of  Cliarles  V.  but  a  history  of  Europe  in  the  age  of  Charles  V.    On  the 

other  liand,  tlie  private  Memoirs  of  a  j)ublic  character  are  no  necessary 

part  of  public  history.    Anecdotes  of  Kings  and  Ministers,  Courtiers 

and  Mistresses,  do  not  explain  the  state  of  a  nation;  they  are  only  so  far 

historical  as  they  indicate  the  average  of  morals ;  and  in  this  point  of 

view  they  are  often  extremely  delusive, — for  the  Court  is  not  the  dial 

plate  of  the  national  heart.    We  have  been  led  to  state  this,  though  not 

pcrhaps  in  the  direct  line  of  our  argument,  because  the  substituting  a 

very  exccptionablc  kind  of  Court  V>iography  for  true  national  history  is 

a  mistake  often  practically  made,   and   very  mischievous  ;    not  only  be- 
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cause  it  })estows  the  dignity  of  history  on  prurient  or  malignant  scandal, 
but  Ijecause  it  breeds  a  false  belief  that  the  welfare  and  distress  of  coin- 
munities  are  doled  out  at  the  discretion  of  a  few  fine  dressed  individuals, 
Mho,  according  to  the  popular  temper,  become  idols  or  abominations. 

A  portion  of  liistory  does,  indeed,  enter  into  all  biography.    The  inter- 
ests  of  individuals  are  so  implicated  in  those  of  tlie  community,  that  the 
life  of  the  most  domestic  female  coukl  not  be  justly  understood  without 
some  kuowledge  of  tlie  politics  of  the  time  in  wliich  she  lived.     Now 
what  to  one  age  is  Politics,  becomes  History  to  all  that  succeed.     The 
impossibility  of  writing  the  annals  of  a  nation  without  recording  the 
acts,  words,  and  characters  of  many  men  iii  tliat  natioii,   is  obvious, 
But  a  philosophical   liistorian  always  has  his  eye  fixed   on  an  Event, 
or  a  Principle ;  individual  interests  and  personal  cliaracters  he  considers 
but  as  water  drops  in  the  "  mighty  stream  of  tendency."     If  he  weighs 
Scipio  against  Hannibal,  it  is  because  they  represented  Carthage  and 
Rome :  if  he  drops  a  tear  at  Phih*j)j)i,  it  is  not  for  Brutus,  but  for  the 
Rej)ublic.      Whatover    diverts   attention   from  the  onvvard    course    of 
things,  without  rej)resenting  their  general  asj)ect,  is,  in  a  history,  out  of 
place,  just  as  much  as  anecdotes  of  j)hysicians  and  patients,  or  puffing 
descrij)t!ons  of  steam-j)ackets,  watering  places,  and  the  Island  of  Ma- 
deira,   in  a  scientific  treatise  of  medicine.     The  more  interesting  such 
episodes  may  ])c,  tlie  more  they  ol)struct  tlie  historians  legitimate  j)ur- 
pose ;    for   the  j)roj)er  interest  of  liistory  is   of  a  very  higli   abstract 
quality,  and  consists  chiefly  in  observing  the  oj)eration  of  great  j)rinci- 
ples  uj)on  communities  in  long  j)eriods  of  time ;  in  remarking  how  the 
seeming  contradictions  of  facts,   temj)ers,  and   oj)inions   unite  in   one 
result,  as  tliis  planet,  in  which  tliere  are  at  every  moment  so  maiiy  mil- 
lions  of  conflicting  motions, — mechanical,  chemical,  vital,  aiid  voluiitary, 
diverging  and   converging  in  every    j)ossibIe  direction,   is   still    itself 
moving  along  the  same  everlasting  way.     The  moti(ni  df  tlie  heavens  is 
a  sublime   contemj)lation  ;    so   arc   the  great,  oniaiinMl    rcvolutions    of 
cmpiros,  magnificoiit  subjocts  of  thought.     But  to  undorstainl  either  the 
oiu'  or  tho  other  ;  to  ro<bi('o  tho  multitudo  of  jiluonomona  iiiKlcr  a  law  ctf 
iinity ;  and  ag-aiii  to  trace  that  law  in  tho  infinito  dotail  of  its  oj)orations; 
tu  vorify  gonoral  concliisions  liy  fit   iiidiicti^uis  ;    to  jirovo  uhat  roally  is 
tho  i'('iitn*  aiid    siuirco  of  iiH»tioii   aiid   rhaniro,  aiid  uhat    i>   inortlv  iuid 
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passively  moved ;   is  a  slow,   dry,  laborious  work    of  iiitellectj  requir- 
iug  an   intense  and   continuous  attention,  wliicli  few  minds  can  sus- 
tain,  and   none   will   lind   agreeable.     For   in   all   abstract  processes, 
besides  the  stroiig  exertion  of  one  faculty,  which  as  conveying  the  sense 
of  power,  may  be  pleasurable,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  others  under  an 
almost  painful  constraint.    The  mind  must  be  hekl,  if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowed,  in  decomposition.     No  wonder  then^  if  it  seize  eagerly  on  the 
first  opportunity  of  returning  to  its  natural  state,  and  bringing  the 
imagination  and  sympathies  into  play.     Hence  the  introduction  of  bio- 
graphical,  or  human  interest,  into  political  history,  indisposes  both  reader 
and  writer  for  the  hard  passionless  spirit  of  enquiry,  so  essentially  neces- 
sary  to  arrive  at  those  grand  principles  which  convert  facts  into  truths; 
principles  in  the  light  whereof  a  statesman  ought  to  read  the  past^  and 
without  which  history  is,for  all  political  application,something  worse  than 
an  old  almauack.    For  it  should  be  left  to  the  administrators  of  the  laws 
to  seek  for  precedents ;  the  makers  of  laws  should  regard  only  princi- 
ples.     Facts,  for  antiquaries ;   Examples^  for  school-boys ;  Precedents, 
for  lawyers ;  Principles,  for  legislators.     Let  us  take  an  instance^  in  the 
reign  of  our  own  Elizabeth.     Does  not  our  interest  in  the  beautiful 
Queen  of  Scotland,  interfere  with  our  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
public  ?  and  is  that  interest  at  all  more  historical  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  than  that  we  take  in  the  fortunes  of  Desdemona  or  Clarissa  } 
Or,  to  go  back  a  little,  are  not  fair  Rosamond,  and  Jane  Shore,  in  popu- 
lar  recollection,   the    most  prominent   characters   in   their    respectivc 
cpfXihs ;    epochs   memorable   for  great  changes   in   society,   and  rapid 
development  of  tlie  constitution  ?     Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  after 
the  manncr  of  those  that  write,  or  perhaps  rather  of  those  that  buy, 
pretty  bfx>ks  for  children.     The  romance  of  history  only  differs  from 
other  romanccs  by  requiring  no  invention- 

Biit  it  will  be  said,  that  it  is  quite  natural  tliat  we  should  carc  morc 
alxint  persons,  who  are  our  fellow  creaturcs,  than  al)out  state  interests 
and  revolutions,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  are  hrute  forces,  as  unsymj)a- 
thizing  as  tlu.'  Icvcr,  the  pulley,  or  the  steam-engine ;  and  that  most 
I»eopIe  would  find  history  very  tiresomc,  if  it  were  written  according 
tf»  thc  i(l<;i  :il>(.\(  piojx.sed.  To  this  we  answcr,  that  we  do  not  wish 
history,  for  general  perusal,  to  |j«-  s(.  written.     We  only  wish  to  distin- 
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guish  tlic  jKJCuliar  cnd,  object,  aud   function  of  Ilistory  froni   tiuit  of 
Biograpby. 

In  history  all  that  belongs  to  the  individual  is  exhibitcd  in  subor- 
dinate  relation  to  the  commonwealth ;  in  biography,  the  acts,  and 
accidents  of  the  commonwealth  are  considered  in  their  rehition  to 
the  individual,  as  influences  by  wliich  his  cliaracter  is  formed  or  modi- 
fied, — as  circumstances  amid  which  he  is  placed, — as  the  sphere  in  which 
Iie  moves,  or  thc  material  he  works  with.  Thc  man,  with  his  works, 
his  words,  his  afl^ections,  his  fortunes,  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  as  in  a  panegyric,  stand  alone  like  a  statue,  but  like 
the  central  figure  of  a  picture,  around  which  others  are  grouped  in  due 
suIx>rdination  and  perspective,  the  general  circumstances  of  his  times 
forming  the  back  and  fore  ground.  In  history,  thc  man,  like  thc 
earth  on  the  Copernican  hypothesis,  is  part  of  a  system ;  in  Biography, 
lic  is  like  the  earth  in  the  ancient  Cosmogony,  the  centre  and  the  final 
causc  of  the  system. 

Thcre  is  one  specics  of  history  Mhich  may  witli  great  propricty  bc 
called  Ijiographical,  to  which  wc  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  the 
term  applied  ; — \vc  mcan  that  whcrein  an  order,  institution,  or  peoplc, 
ure  invested  with  pcrsonality,  and  described  as  posscssing  an  unity  of 
will,  conscience,  and  rcsponsi])iIity ; — as  sinning,  repenting,  Ix^Iicving, 
apostiitizing,  &c.  Of  this,  the  first  and  finest  sample  is  in  the  Old 
Testament,  where  Israel  is  constantly  addressed,  and  frequently  spokcn 
«»f,  as  an  individual ;  and  the  final  restoration  of  the  desccndants  of 
Abraham  is  treated  as  thc  rcdemption  of  ONE  body  from  disease,  of 
ONE  soul  from  perdition.  The  scripture  pcrsonalihj  <»f  Israel  is 
something  far  other,  and  infinitely  more  real,  than  the  personijicalion 
•  )f  Britannia  ;  and  points  at  a  profounder  mystery  than  liuman  sensc 
can  ever  inteq)rct. 

INIuch  has  Ix*en  said  aliout  the  usefulness  of  hist(»ry,  nicaning 
thereby  the  history  of  nations ;  and  hardly  too  mucli  can  be  said, 
if  regard  Ixi  had  to  the  community  and  its  rulcrs ;  for  it  niakes  the 
P.Lst  a  factor  to  buy  up  experience  for  the  Prescnt  ;  and  enables 
the  purge»!  eye  to  "  hx)k  into  thc  seeds  <tf  timc."  Hut  if  the 
(•(Misideration  l>e  private,  fireside,  moral  usefulness.  ui"  thiuk  the   i>ene- 
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fits  of  historical  readiiig  as  a  necessary  department  of  education,  or  a 
profitable  eniploynient  of  leisure  hours,  have  been  very  niuch  exagger- 
ated.  It  may,  indeed,  do  no  harm,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  does  no 
good,  viz.  because  it  takes  no  hold  ;  it  glides  away  like  globules  of  crude 
quicksilver  over  a  smooth  surface,  or  at  most  is  deposited  in  the  shew- 
room  of  the  memory : — because  no  conclusions,  applicable  to  common  life, 
can  be  dra^vn  from  it ;  because  it  excites  no  sense  of  reality.  It  is  gone 
through  as  a  task, — by  children  on  compulsion,  by  young  people  as  a 
merit.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  your  history-reading  young 
ladies,  is  the  self-satisfaction  with  which  they  turn  over  the  pages ;  and 
in  truth,  they  might  be  doing  much  worse,  but  might  they  not  also  be 
doing  much  better  }  To  make  this  sort  of  reading  available  for  any 
purpose,  requires  very  deep  and  wide  research,  and  harder  thinking 
than  we  woukl  gladly  see  young  brows  furrowed  withal;  for  not  one  man 
in  a  thousand,  not  one  woman  in  a  million,  is  called  on  to  make  any 
use  of  their  politic  wisdom  when  they  have  got  it,  and  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  delude  and  puzzle  simple  persons  in  the  exercise  of  their  poli- 
tical  rights,  than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  heads  of  history. 
But  this  same  politic  wisdom  itself,  even  when  genuine,  and  not  a 
pufFed  conceit,  is  one  of  the  most  unwholesome  fruits  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  and  if  the  mind  be  not  fortified  with  good  and  suflicient 
autidotes,  is  a  moral  poison.  Why  is  the  " murderous  Machiavel"  a 
bye  word  of  abhorrence  ?  Whence  is  it,  that  while  the  bloody  deeds  of 
conquerors  sln*ne  fair  in  story  and  in  song,  as  the  wounds  of  the  Faithful 
in  IMoslem  Paradise,  the  master-strokes  of  the  subtle  politicians,  of  the 
Richelieus  and  Bedomars,  only  appear  as  letters  of  sulphurous  flame, 
writing  their  own  condemnation  ?  Because  the  heart  of  man  gives 
honour  to  bravery,  which  is  nature's  gift,  but  lias  no  respect  for  the 
wisdom  wliich  grows  of  experience  in  evil  ways.  Now  the  study  of 
hisU)ry  in  books  can  give  only  the  same  kind  of  knowledge,  and  the 
same  habits  of  mind,  as  men  h)ng  versed  in  public  aff^airs  gain  by 
actual  experience  ;  tlie  impression  will,  indeed,  be  much  fainter, 
the  eflrec.t  for  good  or  ill  much  less  potent,  but  it  is  the  same  as 
far  as  it  goes.  It  is  like  the  knowledge  of  the  world  accjuired  by 
kcej)ing  b;ul  ronipany.  Now  the  study  of  Biography  has  at  least  this 
advantage,  that  it  enables  thc  student  to  selcct  his  conipanions.     If  hc 
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chooses  Colonel  Jack,  or  ^IoU  Flanders,  it  is  liis  own  fault.  But 
history  not  only  continually  exhibits  the  doings  of  bad  men,  but  it 
exhibits  only  the  bad,  or  at  any  rate  the  worse,  acts  of  good  oues; 
for  most  men  are  better  in  their  private  than  in  their  public  relations. 

Frail  and  corrupt  as  human  nature  is,  it  is  by  no  means  so  hateful, 
so  utterly  forsaken  of  Heaven,  as  the  transactions  of  kingdoms  and 
republics  (there  is  little  difference  between  the  two)  would  incline  us  to 
think.  The  best  part,  even  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters,  is  that 
which  makes  the  least  shew  and  the  least  noise.  And  after  all,  the 
history  of  nations  is  only  the  history  of  a  small  portion  of  the  life  of  a 
very  few  men. 

We  cannot  be  supposed  to  censure  the  study  of  history :  we  only  wish 
it  to  be  properly  balanced  by  studies  which  tend  to  keep  the  eye  of  man 
upon  his  own  heart,  upon  the  sphere  of  his  immediate  duties,  of  those 
duties,  where  his  affections  are  to  be  exercised  and  regulated,  and  which, 
considering  man  as  a  person,  consider  him  as  sentient,  intelligent,  moral, 
and  immortal.  For  siniply  to  think  of  a  man  as  a  sentient  being,  is  incon- 
sistent  with  that  hard-hearted  policy  which  would  employ  him,  reckless  of 
liis  suffering  or  enjoyment,  like  a  wedge  or  a  rivet,  to  build  up  the  idol 
temple  of  a  false  nati(»nal  greatness;  to  regard  him  as  intelligent,  or 
rather  as  capable  of  intelligence,  condemns  the  system  that  would  keep 
him  in  ignorance  to  serve  the  purposes  of  his  rulers,  as  game  cocks  are 
penned  up  in  the  dark  that  theymay  fight  the  better;  to  regard  him  as 
moral,  corrects  the  primary  conception  of  national  prosperity;  and  to 
revere  him  as  immortal,  commands  peremptorily  that  he  shall  never  be 
niade  a  tool  or  instrument  to  any  end  in  which  his  own  permanent 
welfare  is  not  included. 

It  is  in  all  these  capacities  that  the  biographer  considers  his  subjects. 
He  speaks  of  actions,  not  as  mere  links  in  the  concatenation  of  events, 
but  as  the  issues  of  a  responsible  will.  He  endeavours  to  place  himself 
at  the  exact  point,  iii  relation  to  gcneral  olyects,  in  which  his  subject 
wa.s  placed,  and  to  see  things  as  he  saw  theni — iiot,  indced,  ncglecting 
to  avail  himself  of  the  vantage  ground  which  time  or  circumstances 
niay  have  given  him  to  correct  what  was  delusive  in  the  partial  aspect, 
but  never  forgetting,  while  he  exp<>ses  the  error,  to  explain  its  causo. 

The  work  to  which  these  romarks  are  prefixed  i^  purely  biographical. 
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It  professes  no  more  thnn  to  introdnce  the  reader  to  an  acquaintance 
M-ith  tlie  several  Worthics  that  may  drop  in  ujx)n  him  during  the  course 
of  publication.  As  it  will  comprise  characters  in  every  profession,  of 
all  parties,  and  many  religious  denominations,  the  author  cannot  in  all 
cases  undertake  to  decide  upon  the  professional  merits  of  those  whose 
lives  he  has  endeavoured  to  depict ;  or  to  criticise  purely  professional 
works,  such  as  relate  to  physic,  engineering,  &c. ;  but  will  faithfully 
detail  the  judgments  which  have  obtained  public  credit.  As  to  matters 
of  opinion,  whether  political  or  religious,  his  rule  has  been_,  to  make 
each  speak  for  himself  in  his  own  words^  or  by  his  own  actions^  taking 
care,  as  far  as  possible,  to  represent  the  opinions  that  men  or  sects  have 
actually  held,  in  the  light  in  which  tliey  have  been  held  by  their  pro- 
fessors — not  in  thc  distorted  perspective  of  their  adversaries.  He 
enters  into  no  engagement  to  withhold  his  own  sentiments;  but  he 
will  not  judge,  much  less  condemn,  the  sentiments  of  others. 

A  work  of  this  nature  necessarily  borrows  much,  but  wherever 
original  matter  was  attainable,  it  has  been  gladly  used,  and  in  the  pro- 
per  place,  thankfully  acknowledged.  And  so  far  we  have  discharged  our 
duty  as  chairman  to  the  combined  meeting  of  the  great  Counties  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  H.  C. 
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**  Justum  et  tenacera  propositi  virum." 

HORACE. 

**  A  man  in  justice  grounded,  and  secure 
In  strong  allegiance  to  a  purpose  pure," 
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Of  Andrew  INIarvell,  a  patriot  of  the  old  Roman  build,  and  a  Poet 
of  no  vulgar  strain_,  it  is  to  Ije  regretted  tliat  our  notices  are  less  ample 
and  continuous  than  his  personal  merit  deserves,  or  his  exalted  walk  of 
public  action  would  induce  us  to  expect.  His  name^  indeed,  is  gene- 
rally  known — a  few  anecdotes  of  his  honesty  are  daily  repeated — and  a 
single  copy  of  verseS;,  no  adequate  sample  of  his  poetic  powers,  keeping 
its  station  in  the  vestibule  of  Paradise  Lost,  records  him  as  the  friend 
and  admirer  of  IMilton.  But  the  detail  of  his  daily  life — the  simple 
backgrouiid  of  the  stirring  picturc — the  intermediate  transactions 
which  would  make  up  the  unity  and  totality  of  liis  story — might 
indeed  be  easily  supplied  by  imagination,  but  cannot  be  derived  from 
document  or  tradition. 

The  mind  of  Marvell,  like  the  street  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  was 
built  in  troublous  times.  From  his  youth  upwards,  he  was  inured  to 
peril  and  privation ;  and,  thou^h  hc  does  not  appear  to  have  I)een 
personally  engaged  in  civil  contlict,  he  could  not  cscapc  the  tvrannous 
trials  of  tliose  '  evil  days' — reproach  and  Micked  solicitation,  and  sun- 
dcring  of  dearest  ties,  by  violent  death,  and  exile,  and  crueller  estrange- 
ment.  Yet  if  his  heart  was  often  wounded,  it  was  never  hardened.  He 
ever  retaincd  and  chcrishcd  his  love  of  the  gentlc,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  imaginative.  His  virtue,  rirm  and  uncompromising,  was  never 
savage  ;  nor  did  his  full  reliance  ou  his  own  principles  make  him  blind 
to  j>erceive,  or  slow  to  acknowledgc,  whatever  goodness  apj)eared  in 
men  of  other  faith  and  allegiance.  He  was  a  wit  and  poet,  and  as  these 
(pialities  madc  him  no  worse  a  patriot  or  christian,  so  thcy  pr(»bablv 
made  hini  a  niorc  aniiable  nian. 

The  father  of  IMarvell,  wlio  borc  both  his  namcs,  was  a  native  of 
Caml)ridge,  and  31.  A.  of  Emanuel  CoIIcge,  a  rcccnt  fdundation,  which 
was  strongly  cnibucd  with  j)uritanism.  Haviiig  takcii  ordcrs,  hc  was 
elccted  niastcr  of  tlic  Granjinar  Scliool  at  Hull,  aiid  in  \iV2\  lx'came 
lccturer  of  Triiiity  Cliurcli,  in  tliat  town,  whrrc  liis  son  Andrcw  was 
boni,  Nov.  !.'>,  1()2().  Thc  elder  Marvell  was  a  lcariied  and  j)ious  man, 
who  scemcd   t(t  rctaiii  tlic    j)rincij>Ics  of  his    rollegc,   and    |K»ssessi'(l    a 
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portion  of  that  shrewd  hiimour  for  which  his  soii  was  so  conspicuous ; 
for  Echard,  in  liis  history,  calls  him  "  the  facetious  Calvinistical  minis- 
ter  of  Hull."  As  Calvinism  Avas  then  identified  with  the  popular  cause, 
he  doubtless  instilled  into  young  Andrew's  mind  the  early  love  of  that 
liberty,  to  the  support  of  wliich  he  devoted  his  life  and  talents.  Of 
Andrew's  school  days  little  is  recorded :  at  fifteen,  an  age  which  would 
now  be  esteemed  at  least  two  years  too  soon,  he  was  admitted  of  Trinity 
CoUege^  Cambridge.  His  academical  progress  was  proportionate  to 
the  growing  powers  and  native  energy  of  his  mind.  But  error,  which 
youth  cau  never  whoUy  escape_,  peculiarly  besets  the  nonage  of  an 
active  intellect.  And  none  are  more  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of  the 
wicked  spirits  "  that  lie  like  truth/'  than  the  young  and  ardent_,  to 
whom  Truth  is  a  passion,  and  a  Deity.  The  Jesuits,  the  subtlest  spawn 
of  the  subtle  serpent,  who  were  then  compassing  sea  and  land  to  make 
one  proselyte,  and  like  all  proselytists,  religious  and  political,  directed 
their  machinations  especially  against  boys  and  women,  had  stolen  into 
the  Universities.  Young  Marvell  was  a  tempting  prize ;  and  their 
plausible  equivocations  so  far  prevailed  over  his  inexperience,  as  to 
seduce  him  to  London.  It  was  one  of  the  devices  of  Jesuitism,  which 
held  all  means  indifFerent  or  laudable  whereby  the  power  of  their  church 
was  to  be  sustained  and  enlarged,  to  pretend  a  zeal  for  civil  liberty,  to 
speak  lightly  of  the  jns  divinum,  and  to  justify  resistance.  Probably 
by  these  means  they  ingratiated  themselves  with  Marvell,  who,  in  his 
innocence,  might  not  perceive,  that  not  popular  freedom,  but  the  des- 
potism  of  an  order  was  to  be  substituted  for  regal  prerogative.  Moreover, 
the  Catholics,  and  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  particular,  were  at  that 
time  the  o])jects  of  mob  fury  and  Jegal  pillage  ;  sometimes  timidly 
protected,  and  sometimes  nearly  given  up  by  the  Court.  It  is  not  the 
least  evil  of  intolerance,  that  it  often  sets  the  martyr's  crown  on  the 
brow  of  the  bigot  and  the  traitor.  But  all  the  Jesuits'  craft  could  not 
sophisticate  the  filial  j)iety  of  young  Marvell ;  though  their  principles 
on  that  head  were  as  lax  as  those  of  the  Pharisees.  He  was,  therefore, 
cjuickly  subdued  by  the  remonstrances  of  his  excellent  fathcr,  who  pur- 
sued  him  to  the  metropolis,  and  restored  him  to  sanity  and  his 
studies. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1638,  as  appears  by  his  own  hand-writing, 
he  M-as  again  receivcd  at  Trinity  CoUegc,  and  seems  to  have  steadily 
aj^plied  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  learning  till  1640,  when  the  loss  of  his 
rcvered  parent  again  interrupted  his  academical  course.  The  circum. 
stances  of  the  eider  IMarvcll^s  death  are  somewhat  variously  related  ; 
but  by  all  accounts  he  fcll  a  sacrifice  to  his  honour,  and  sense  of  duty. 
The  lehs  extraordinary  tradition   is  as  follows :— On  tbc  banks  of  the 
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Huniber,  opposite  Kingston,  lived  a  lady,  tlie  only  daughter,  and  niain 
earthly  stay  of  her  mother;,  whose  excellent  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
reconimended  her  to  the  good  pastor's  especial  regard.  To  perpetuate 
the  friendship  of  the  families,  he  requested  her  to  become  god-mother 
to  one  of  his  children, — a  relation  then  supposed  to  impose  great  and 
lasting  duties.  Her  mother,  who  could  scarcely  live  but  in  the  company 
of  her  child,  reluctantly  consented.  The  lady  came  to  Hull  accord- 
ingly,  the  ceremony  was  performed,  and  she  became  impatient  to  return 
to  her  parent.  Coming  to  the  water  side,  she  found  the  river  so  rough, 
and  the  weather  so  unpromising,  that  tlie  watcrmen  earnestly  dissuaded 
her  from  attempting  tlie  passage.  But  no  peril  nor  persuasion  could 
prevail  on  her  to  violate  the  promise  she  had  made  to  her  mother. 
The  M'orthy  minister,  honouring  her  virtuous  resolution,  though  anti- 
cipating  a  fatal  result,  resolved  to  share  the  danger  of  which  he  had 
been  the  unwitting  cause, — took  charge  of  the  duteous  female,  embarked 
along  with  her,  and  with  her  perished  in  the  waters. 

The  other  relation  is  so  little  in  accordance  with  modern  theories, 
that  some  apology  may  ])e  deemed  necessary  for  introducing  it  into  our 
memoir.  But  wonderful  tales,  if  not  absolutely  true,  nevertheless  are 
important  dociunents,  if  they  ever  were  gcnerally  believcd  :  for  they 
contribute  to  thc  history  of  opinion.  Besidcs,  "  there  are  more 
things  between  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  iu  our  philo- 
sophy" 

According  to  this  account,  Mr.  IMarvell^s  apprehensions  arose,  not 
from  the  warning  of  watermen,  nor  from  the  threatenings  of  the  sky, 
but  from  that  prophetic  j)rescntiment,  that  second  sight  of  dissolution, 
which,  like  the  shadow  on  the  dial,  poiuts  darkly  at  the  hour  of  depart- 
ure.  The  morning  was  clear,  the  breeze  fair,  and  the  company  gay  ; 
when,  stepping  into  tlic  l)oat,  the  reverend  man  exclaimed — "  H<>  for 
Heaven  !"  so  saying,  he  threw  his  staff  asliore,  and  left  it  to  Providencc 
to  fulfil  its  awful  warning.  Of  course  we  ask  nobody  to  lx'Iieve  this 
unless  he  chooses;  but  we  should  as  readily  believe  it,  upon  surticient 
evidence,  as  any  event  in  history.  So  many  are  the  similar  cases  on 
record,  that  he  who  woidd  reject  theni  all,  must  be  a  j)erson  of  indefa- 
tigable  incrcdulity.  The  j)roj)hetic  warnings  have  occurred  to  young 
and  old,  kings  and  rustics,  saints  and  sinners  :  to  Bentley,  tlie  ortho- 
dox ;  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  thc  fanatic ;  to  Littleton,  the  rake ;  to 
Nelson,  the  hero  :  and  to  Alexander  Stej)hens,  the  butfoon. 

Thus  was  young  Marvell  l>ereft  of  his  natural  guardian  in  his  twen. 
tieth  year,  and  left  to  tind  his  way  in  the  troubled  world,  to  decidc 
between  warring  oj>inions,  and  choose  amid  conflicting  j)arties,  unassisted 
by  thut  vuice  of  authority  to  which   he  would    have  j>aid   most  willin;; 
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defereiiCe.*  The  aged  lady,  a\  ith  whose  daughter  the  venerable  man 
had  dared  to  die,  sent  for  his  son  from  Cambridge,  acted  towai*ds  him 
as  a  mother,  and  at  her  decease  bequeathed  him  her  whole  pro- 
perty. 

Tlie  transactions  which  immediately  succeeded  this  event,  are  not  on 
record  ;  but  it  woukl  seem  that  Marvell,  to  wliose  ardent  and  liberal 
mind  neither  college  discipline  nor  collegiate  opinions  were  likely  to  be 
agreeable,  became  negligent  of  academic  exercises  when  no  longer 
restrained  by  parental  care ;  and,  in  1641,  he,  with  four  other  youths, 
among  wliom  was  Maye,  the  parliamentary  historian,  and  translator  and 
continuator  of  Lucan,  were  conditionally  dismissed  from  Trinity  College.t 
iNIarvell  probably  never  made  the  required  submission,  or  returned  to 
Cambridge,  for  soon  after  ^ve  find  him  on  his  travels  in  Italy. 

That  he  was  at  Rome,  appears  from  his  poem,  called  ''  Flecnoe^  an 
English  Priest,"  wliich  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  to  Dryden  his 
famous  satire  of  Mc  Flecnoe,  wherein  he  avenged  himself  on  his  old 
enemy  Shadwell,  whose  politics  had  gained  the  Laureateship  of  which 
Dryden  wrs  deprived  at  the  Revolution.  Shadwell  was  fair  game  ;  but 
Flecnoe  seems  to  have  been  innocuously  duU.:}:     At  Rome,  it  is  sup- 

*Marvell  thus  speaks  of  his  father,  iu  '  The  Rehearsal  Transprosed ; ' — "  He  died 
before  the  war  broke  out,  having  lived  with  some  reputation  both  for  piety  and 
learning;  and  was,  moreover,  a  conformist  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
of  England,  though  I  confess  none  of  the  most  over-running  or  eager  in  them." 

f  In  the  Conclusion-Book  of  Trinity  College,  September  24th,  1641,  appears  the 
foUowing  entry : — "  It  is  agreed  by  the  Masters  and  Seniors,  that  Mr.  Carter,  Domi- 
nus  Wakefield,  Domiuus  Marvell,  Dominus  Waterhouse,  and  Dominus  Maye,  in 
regard  that  some  of  them  are  reported  to  be  married,  and  the  others  look  not  after 
their  dayes  nor  acts,  shall  rcceive  no  more  benefit  of  the  college,  and  shall  be  out  of 
their  places,  unless  they  show  just  cause  to  the  college  for  the  contrary,  in  three 
raonths." — N.  B.  A  jack  tar  would  probably  call  the  Conclusion-Book  the  CoUege 
Log. 

*  The  Courtly  Laurel  has  never,  in  public  opinion,  recovered  from  the  contami- 
natioD  of  ShadwelPs  brows.  Tom  was  the  father  of  a  dynasty  of  Laureate  Dunces, 
among  whoni  it  is  grievous  to  thiiik  that  such  names  as  Warton  and  Southey  shoulc" 
be  nunibered;  tu  wit,  Tate,  Rowe,  Eusdcn,  Cibber,  Whitehead  and  Pie, — 

What  though  the  Courtly  Laurel  now 

Adorii  a  true  poetic  brow, — 

Irnmortal  Bard,  as  well  mighfst  thou 

Write  verses  to  a  huge  Dutch  Frau, 

As  big  as  all  three  Graces, 

As  well,  nay  better  far  by  half, 

Make  hymns  to  Jeroboam's  calf, 

f^r  write  in  sand  an  epitaph, 

^'^'tr  tht  (IrownM  world  of  Myuheer  Pfair, 
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posed,  INIarvell  iirst  saw  Miltoii,  then  a  young  and  enamoured  roanier 
in  classic  lands,  who  was  soon  to  niake  "  all  Europe  ring  froni  side  to 
side,"  already  a  poet,  not  of  promise  merely,  but  of  high  achievement, 
in  the  flower  of  manly  beauty,  in  the  vernal  warmth  of  high  and 
generous  daring ;  not  even  in  tlie  proudest  days  of  her  Republic,  liad 
Rome  to  boast  two  nobler  youtlis  than  iNIilton  and  iNIarvell.  No  doubt 
they  sympathised  in  passionate  indignation  to  see  priestcraft  tlu-oned  on 
the  seven  hills.  Dlsraeli  has  written  a  book  upon  the  **  Quarrels  of 
Authors,"  why  does  not  he,  or  somebody  else,  ^vrite  one  aboiit  the 
"  Friendships  of  Authors  ?"  Why  is  it,  that  tlie  little  good  that  has 
been  on  earth  has  never  found  an  liistorian  ?  Wlietlier  IMarvell  ever 
went  the  full  length  of  iMilton's  opinions  in  Clun-ch  and  State,  is  not 
very  evident ;  probably  not,  for  he  seems  to  have  l>een  a  mucli  more  cau- 
tious  man,  and  was  too  yoimg  to  take  any  decided  part  in  tlie  civil 
contest,  wliich  by  suspending  the  regal  power,  made  its  resumption  the 

As  waste  thy  precious  Autograph 
Upon  the  mighty  men  of  chaff 

In  lyric  periphrases. 

ToM  Brown  the  Third. 

Mynheer  Pfaff  is  a  famous  geologist,  and  a  Neptunian. 

Shadwell,  though  accused  by  Dr}'den  of  "  never  deviating  into  sense,"  was  a  dra- 
matist  of  some  talent,  not  wholly  valueless,  for  his  plays  record  the  state  of  mannei-s 
among  certain  classes  with  vivid  fidelity,  if  indeed  the  records  of  vice  are  worth  pre 
sers  ing  at  all.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  who  introduced  Don  Juan  upon  the  stae:e, 
and  his  Tragedy  of  the  Libertine  is  very  good  in  its  owu  bad  kind.  llis  Comcdies 
are  resolutely  and  offensively  coarse,  and  scarcely  desene  the  trouble  of  purgation. 

As  for  Flecnoe,  it  appears  that  he  was  not  au  Engllsh  priest,  but  a  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.     Hence  Pope : — 

"  High  on  a  gorgeous  .seat  that  far  outshone 
Henley's  Gilt-tub — or  Flecnoe's  Irish  throne." 

DlNCIAD,  BooK  2d. 

Flecuoe  havinglaid  aside,  (as  himself  cxpressed  it,)  "the  mechanicpart  of  priesthood, 
wrote  only  to  avoid  idleness,  and  published  to  avoid  the  imj)utatioii  of  it"  Mr. 
Southey,  whose  laudable  zeal  for  obscure  merit  extends  both  to  the  dtiid  and  to  the 
living,  and  who  seems  to  entertain  a  compassion,  almost  melting  int(t  lo\e,  for  inno 
cent  dulness,  has  dedicated  some  pages  of  his  Onmiano,  (a  misccllany  of  wonderfiil 
leaming,  and  delightful  vivacity,)  to  the  vindication  of  this  poor  author,  and  gives 
some  extracts  from  his  poems,  which  we  are  afraid,  will  not  plead  potently  against 
Mc  Flecnoe.  Southey  ascribcs  Drj'deu's  antipathy  to  Flecnoe's  just  invectivesagainst 
the  obscenity  of  the  stage,  for  which  wickedness  Drjden  wa-s  if  not  more  infamous, 
more  notoi-ious,  than  his  dull  contemporaries.  But  it  is  just  as  likely,  that  FlecnoeN 
namc,  itself  a  rememberable  sound,  and  apt  for  compositit)n,  had  by  the  attacks  o(  a 
•eries  of  satirists,  become,  like  that  of  Bavius,  of  Quarles,  ofStemhold,  and  of  Black 
more,  a  synonyme  for  extravagant  flatness.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  have  his  name 
thus  memorized,  when  every  thing  else  about  him  i>  forgotten. 
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iiiore  formidable.  In  tliis  respect  Andrew  was  a  fortunate  man,  for  he 
partakes  fully  in  the  fame  of  his  illustrious  friend,  as  a  defender  and 
promoter  of  true  liberty,  while  he  escaped  all  participation  in  the  more 
questionable  part  of  his  career.  As  toiu*  writing  was  not  quite  so 
indispensable  in  tlie  seventeenth  century  as  at  present,  our  account  of 
iMarveirs  travels  is  necessarily  scanty,  the  few  incidental  notices  that 
may  occur  in  his  miscellaneous  works  not  being  sufficient  to  compose  a 
regular  narrative.  He  returned,  however,  between  1642  and  1643,  and 
while  at  Paris,  on  his  way  homeward,  he  found  occasion  to  exercise  his 
satirical  vein  in  a  Latin  Poem  upon  Lancelot  Joseph  de  Maniban,  a 
whimsical  Abbe,  who,  by  a  new  sort  of  Cheiromancy,  pretended  to  fore- 
bode  tlie  fortunes  of  individuals,  not  by  the  lines  of  the  hands,  but  by 
those  of  their  hand-writing.^' 

Little  information  can  be  obtained  of  Marveirs  proceedings  from  his 
return  to  England,  till  the  year  1652,  one  of  the  most  important  inter- 
vals  in  human  history.  How  he  thought  and  felt  during  this  period  we 
may  easily  conjecture,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  out  what  he  was 
doing.  It  is  probable  that  he  acted  no  conspicuous  part,  either  civil  or 
military,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  parliamentary  papers,  or  other 
public  documents,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  employed  his  pen  on  either 

*  The  race  of  the  Manibans  is  not  extinct ;  and,  indeed,  however  absurd  it  may  be 
to  form  a  p-ognosis  of  future  contingencies  from  the  curves  and  angles  of  a  MS.,  we 
will  and  do  maintain,  that  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  actual  character  of  an  individual 
may  be  drawu  from  his  autograph.  The  goodness  or  badness  of  the  writing  contri- 
butes  nothing  to  its  physiognomy,  any  more  than  the  beauty  or  homeliness  of  a 
countenance  influences  its  expression.  Expression  has  nothing  to  do  with  beauty ; 
and  those  who  say  that  a  good  expression  will  make  the  plainest  face  beautiful,  do 
not  say  what  they  mean.  Goodness,  shining  through  ordinary  features,  is  not  beauti- 
ful,  but  far  better, — it  is  lovely.  So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  expression  of  writing; 
Caligraphy,  as  taught  by  writing  masters  to  young  ladies,  is  in  truth  a  very  lady-like 
sort  of  dissimulation,  iutended,  like  the  Chesterfieldian  politeness  of  a  courtier,  to 
conceal  the  workings  of  thought  and  feeling — to  substitute  the  cold,  slippery,  polished 
opacity  of  a  frozen.  pool,  for  the  ripple  and  transparency  of  a  flowing  brook.  But 
into  every  habitual  act,  which  is  performed  unconsciously,  earnestly,  or  naturally, 
something  of  the  mood  of  the  moment,  and  something  of  the  predominant  habit  of 
the  mind,  unavoidably  passes : — the  play  of  the  features,  the  motions  of  the  limbs, 
the  paces,  the  tones,  the  very  folds  of  the  drapery  (especially  if  it  have  long  been 
wom),  arc  all  significant.  A  mild  considerate  man  hangs  up  his  hat  in  a  very 
different  st>le  from  a  hasty,  resolute  one.  A  Dissenter  does  uot  shake  hands  like  a 
High  Churchman.  But  there  is  no  act  into  which  the  character  enters  more  fully, 
than  that  of  Ariting;  for  it  is  generally  performed  alone  or  unobserved,  seldom, 
in  adnlts,  is  the  object  of  conscious  attention,  and  takes  placc  while  the  thoughts,  and 
the  natural  current  of  feeling,  are  in  fuU  operation.  DTsraeli,  in  his  "  Curiosities  of 
Lileraturc,^^  second  series,  has  two  interesting  chapters  on  autographs,  writing  masters, 
and  hand-writing. 
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side.  Some  incidental  notices  \ve  may  glean  froni  a  letter  of  ^Milton  to 
the  President  Bradshaw,  that  chief  of  the  regicide  Judges,  who  sliared 
Avith  Cromwell,  Blake,  and  Iretou,  the  honour  of  being  lianged  after  his 
death.  It  is  inscribed  to  the  Honourable  the  Lord  Bradshaw.  No 
apology  can  Ije  required  for  inserting  it  entire. 

"  My  Lord, 

"  But  that  it  would  be  an  interruption  to  the  public,  wherein  your 
studies  are  perpetually  employed,  I  should  now  or  then  venture  to  sup- 
ply  this  my  euforced  absence  with  a  line  or  two,  though  it  were  onely 
my  business,  and  that  would  be  noe  slight  one,  to  make  my  due  acknow- 
ledgments  of  your  many  favoures  ;  Avhich  I  both  doe  at  this  time,  and 
ever  shall ;  and  have  this  farder,  m  hich  I  thought  my  parte  to  let  you 
know  of,  that  there  will  be  with  you  to-morrow,  upou  some  occasion  of 
business,  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  Mr.  IMarvile ;  a  man  whom,  both 
by  report,  and  the  couverse  I  have  had  with  him,  of  singular  desert  for 
the  state  to  make  use  of ;  who  alsoe  ofFers  himselfe,  if  there  be  any  im- 
ployment  for  him.     His  father  was  the  Minister  of  HuII ;  and  Iie  hath 
spent  four  years  abroad,  in  HoIIand,  France,  Italy,  and  Spaine,  to  very 
good  purpose,  as  I  believe,  and  the  gaineing  of  those  four  languages  ; 
besides,  he  is  a  scholler,  and  well  read  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  ; 
and  no  doubt  of  an  approved  conversation,  for  Iie  comes  now  lately  out 
of  the   house  of  the  Lord   Fairfax,  who  was  Generall,  where  he   was 
intrusted  to  give  some  instructions  in  the  languages  to  the  Lady  his 
daughter.     If,  uj)on  thc  death  of  iMr.  Weckkerlyn,  the  Councell   shall 
think  that  I  shall  need  any  assistance  in    the  performance  of  my  placc 
(though  for  my  part  I  find  no  encumbrances  of  that  which   belongs  to 
me,  except  it  be  in  point  of  attendance  at  Conferences  with  Ambassadors, 
which    I  must   confess,  in   my  condition,  I  am  not  fit   for,)  it  would  bc 
hard  for  thein  to  find  a  nian  soe  lit  every  way  for  that  j)wrpose  as  this 
Gentlenian,  one  who  I  believe,  in  a  short  time,  would  be  able  to  doe  thcni 
as  nuich  service  as  Mr.  Ascan.    This,  my  Lord,  I  write  sincerely,  with- 
out  any  other  end  tlian  to  perform  my  dutey  to  the  publick,  in  helping 
theni    to  an   humble   servant ;  laying  aside   those  jealousies,  and  that 
enudation,  whicli  niine  own  condition  might  suggest  to  me,  by  bringing 
in  sucli  a  coadjutor;  and  reniaine, 

My  Lord, 

Your  most  obliged,  and 
faithfull  Servaiit, 

/V6.  21,   1()52.  JOHN    MlLTON." 

The  silence  of  this  letter  as  to  aiiy  diplomatic  experience  of  Marvell 

u 
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sufliciently  refutes  the  statement  of  certain  biograpliers,  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  Commonwealth  as  Envoy  to  Constantinople.  A  dili- 
gent  examination  of  the  epistolary  correspondence  and  private  diaries 
of  that  eventful  period  would  probably  throw  some  further  light  on  our 
subjecfs  proceedings.  Milton's  recommendation  to  Bradshaw  did  not 
gain  an  appointment  for  his  friend.  As  the  times  turned,  it  is  probable 
that  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  President  would  rather  have  been  inju- 
rious  than  beneficial  to  his  prospects^  for  Bradshaw  was  opposed  to 
Cronnvell,  by  Mliom  he  was  deprived  of  tlie  Chief-justiceship  of  Chester. 
In  1654,  when  ]Milton's  famous  second  defence  of  the  People  of 
England  in  reply  to  Salmasius  appeared,  Marvell  was  commissioned  to 
present  the  book  to  the  Protector.  How  he  was  received  may  be  con- 
jectured  from  his  letter  to  IMilton  on  that  occasion,  which  we  give 
entire : — 

"  HONOURED  SlR, 

I  did  not  satisfy  myself  in  the  account  I  gave  you  of  presenting  your 
book  to  my  Lord ;  although  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  wrote  to  you  all 
which  tJie  messengcr's  speedy  return  the  same  night  would  permit  me  : 
and  I  perceive  that,  by  reason  of  that  haste,  I  did  not  give  you  satisfac- 
tion,  neither  concerning  the  delivery  of  your  letter  at  the  same  time. 
Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  pardon  me,  and  know  that  I  tendered  them 
botli  together.  But  my  Lord  read  not  the  letter  while  I  was  with  him; 
whicli  I  attributed  to  our  dispatch,  and  some  other  business  tending 
thereto,  which  I  therefore  wished  ill  to,  so  far  as  it  hindered  an  affair 
much  better,  and  of  greater  importance, — I  mean  that  of  reading  your 
letter.  And  to  tell  you  truly  mine  own  imagination,  I  thought  that  he 
wouhl  not  open  it  while  I  was  there,  because  he  might  suspect  that  I, 
delivering  it  just  upon  my  departure,  might  have  brought  in  it  some 
second  proposition,  like  to  that  which  you  had  before  made  to  him,  by 
your  letter,  to  my  advantage.  However,  I  assure  myself  that  he  has 
since  read  it  with  much  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Oxcn})ridge,  on  his  return  from  London,  Avill,  I  know,  give  you 
thanks  for  his  book,  as  I  do,  with  all  acknowledgment  and  humility,  for 
that  you  have  sent  me.  I  shall  now  study  it,  even  to  getting  it  by 
heart.  Whcn  I  consider  how  equally  it  turns  and  rises,  with  so  many 
figures,  it  seems  to  me  a  Trajan's  column^  in  whose  winding  ascent  we 
see  embossed  the  sevcral  monuments  of  your  learned  victories ;  and 
Sahnasius  and  ^lorus  make  up  as  great  atriumph  as  that  of  Deccbalus; 
whom,  too,  for  ought  I  know,  you  shall  have  forced,  as  Trajan  the  other, 
to  make  themselves  away,  out  of  a  just  desperation. 

I  have  an  affectionate   curiosity  to  know  what  becomcs  of  Colonel 
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Overton's  '  business,  and  am  exceeding  glad  to  tliink  that  3Ir.  Skinner 
has  got  near  you  :  the  happiuess  which  I  at  the  same  time  congratulate 
to  liim,  and  envy,  there  being  none  who  doth,  if  I  may  so  say,  more 
jealously  honour  you  than, 

Honoured  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  humble  Servant, 
Eton,  June  2,  1654.  Andrew  jMarvell. 

For  my  most  honoured  friend,  John  IMilton,  Esq., 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
At  his  house  in  Petty  France,  Westminster." 

Grace  and  ease  in  letter  writing  is  one  of  the  last  accomplishments  at 
M  hich  literature  arrives.  IMarvelTs  letters,  from  which  we  shall  make 
copious  extracts,  are  not  cited  as  examples  of  compositiou,  in  Avhich 
respect  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  liis  talents,  but  for  the  historical 
intelligence  they  convey,  and  tlie  testimony  whicli  tliey  bear  to  the 
writers  integrity.  Sehlom,  however,  Mas  he  guilty  of  such  bad  taste, 
as  in  the  allusion  to  Trajan*s  Column,  and  never  again  uttered  so 
uucharitable  a  surmise  as  that  with  regard  to  IMorus  and  Salmasius.  It 
is  some  consolation  that  neither  of  those  grammarians  followed  the 
example  of  thc  Dacian  ]Monarch,  tlumgh  IMilton  himself  is  said  to  have 
ascribed  the  death  of  Salmasius  to  chagrin  at  his  defeat.  Even  g(X)d 
men  seldom  enter  a  controversy  without  making  wreck  of  their  ])eace  of 
mind. 

In  16.57  IMarvell  l)ecame  tutor  to  CromwelTs  nephew.  There  is 
extant  a  letter  of  his  to  the  Protector,  rather  more  respectful  than 
would  please  either  a  royalist  or  a  determined  republican.  WTiat  j)art 
he  took  in  the  confused  passages  that  ensued  on  Cromweirs  death,  we 
are  not  informed.  He  was  elected  memljer  for  his  native  town  in  1660 — 
in  that  parliament  which  was  destined  to  see  the  restoration  of  royalty. 
Though  it  is  ])robabIe  that  he  corresponded  regularly  with  his  constitu- 
ents  from  his  Hrst  elcction,  whatevcr  he  may  have  written  prc\  ious  to  the 
triumphal  21)tli  of  IMav,  or  in  the  busy  ara  of  iiitoxication  wliich  foljdued, 
has  never  been  discovered.  We  cannot  tell  how  far  he  approved  the  recal 
of  3Iajesty,  which  lic  must  have  seen  it  vain  to  op|)ose,  or  whether  he 
laboiuvd  toobtain  those  securities  against  thc  encroachments  of  preroga- 
tive  which  tlic  treacherous  couusels  of  Mdnk  iiiduccd  the  Convciition  to 
forego, — wliat  he  felt  oii  the  violent  revulsi(Hi  of  publi<'  fceling  wliereby 
Charles  the  Second  was  enabled  to  establiKli  a  sw  ay  which  n(»thing  but 
Iiis  own  indolence  hindered  from  lnMug  desjM»tic, — or  how  he  judged  of 
tlie  vindictive  j)rrK'eedings  of  the  reinstated  royalists,  whicli  had  well 
•  C>vrrton  \va.s  rioNtrnor  of  lluH,  and  bccami   a  fifth  nionarchv  inan. 
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nigli  bereft  tlie  world  of  IMilton,  and  of  Paradise  Lost.  He  miglit  not 
choose  to  trust  his  sentiments  on  such  subjects  to  paper,  or  he  might 
sedulously  reclaim  and  destroy  writings  which  endangered  others  as 
well  as  liimself.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  it  was 
only  by  tlie  communications  of  Members^  that  provincial  constituents 
could  then  be  made  acquainted  with  what  passed  in  Parliament.  The 
publication  of  debates  was  at  that  time,  and  long  after^  really  and 
strictly  forbidden.  Even  in  Dr.  Johnson's  day^,  the  standing  order  was 
evaded  by  reports  under  feigned  names  or  initials.  The  Doctor  himself 
published  (if  he  did  not  compose)  ^  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Lilliput.' 
Has  the  publication  of  debates  ever  yet  been  legalised  by  exprsss 
enactment  ?     We  fear  not. 

IMiddleton  composed  his  life  of  Cicero,  Jortin^  his  life  of  Erasmus, 
almost  entirely  from  the  epistles  of  their  respective  subjects.  We 
shall  make  as  free  a  use,  though  we  cannot  construct  so  regular  a 
narrative,  of  the  parliamentary  epistles  of  Andrew  IMarvell.  The 
earliest  of  these  is  dated  November,  }660,  in  which  he  laments  the 
absence  of  his  partner,  Mr.  John  Ramsden,  and  tells  them  he  "  writes 
biit  with  half  a  pen_,  which  malies  his  account  of  public  affairs  so 
imperfect ;  and  yet  he  had  rather  expose  his  own  defects  to  their  good 
interpretation,  than  excuse  thereby  a  total  neglect  of  his  duty." 

Two  of  the  most  difficult  questions  that  occupied  the  government 
immediately  after  the  restoration,  were,  how  to  dispose  of  the  standing 
army,  which,  during  the  suspension  of  the  monarchy,  had  become  a 
deliberative  and  most  influential  member  of  the  body  politic ;  and 
whether  to  continue  or  abrogate  the  excise,  a  financial  ofFspring  of  the 
Long  Parliament_,  which  the  restored  monarch  was  not  unwilling  to  adopt. 

Conflding  in  the  unorganised  valour  of  tlie  English  nation,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  discipline  which  exists  in  every  people,  he  once  and  for  ever 
opposed  a  standing  army,  a  species  of  force_,  which,  had  Charles  the 
First  possessed,  he  might  have  been  as  despotic  as  Iie  would ;  which 
Cromwell  possessing,  kept  the  realm  at  nurse  for  a  Prince  who,  with 
equal  means,  could  have  donc  more  than  the  worst  of  his  legiti- 
mate  or  illegitimate  predecessors.  The  purpose  of  the  Puritans  was, 
ti>  tum  the  whole  blessed  island  into  a  Presbyterian  Paradise,  in  which 
there  was  to  Tx;  nothing  but  churches,  and  church-yards ; — one  to  be 
filled  with  the  living  bodies  of  the  saints,  and  the  other  with  the  hanged 
carcases  of  their  adversaries.  The  apostate  royalists  of  the  Restora- 
tion  would  have  niade  Kngland  a  bcar  garden,  in  which  all  vices  were 
free,  and  froni  which  nothing  but  ])iety  was  exiled.  Marvell  had  seen 
a  standing  army,  composed  of  more  respectable  materials  than  could 
•a.sily  \k  rcplaced,  the  instrument  of  one  tyranny ;  and  most  wisely  he 
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opposed  its  continiiaiice,  wlien  tlie  same  mass,  compacted  of  baser  atoms, 
might  perpetuate  a  tyranny  far  worse  tlian  that  wliicli  it  succecded. 
He  conceived  an  army  to  be  a  giant  body  witliout  a  directing  soul, — 
a  house  to  let,  in  which  the  long-liouseless  dffimon  of  despotism  miglit 
Vive  at  a  nominal  rent. — But  hear  what  ]Marvell  said,  nigh  200  years 
ago  : — " I  doubt  not_,  ere  Me  rise,  to  see  the  whole  army  disljanded  ; 
and,  according  to  the  act,  hope  to  see  your  town  once  more  ungar- 
risoned,  in  which  I  should  be  glad  and  happy  to  be  instnmiental  to 
the  uttermost ;  for  I  canuot  but  remember,  though  then  a  chiJd,  those 
blessed  days,  when  the  youtli  of  our  own  town  were  trained  for  your 
militiaj  and  did_,  methought,  l)ecome  their  arms  much  l>etter  than  any 
soldiers  that  I  have  seen  sinre."  Of  the  excise,  he  observed  prophet- 
ically,  ''  He  wished  it  might  not  be  continued  too  long.""^ 

We  cannot  but  lament  that  INIarveirs  correspondence  with  his  consti- 
tuents,  as  far  as  can  now  be  discovered,  only  commences  in  November, 
1(360.  He  appears  to  have  been  first  chosen  in  the  short  Parliament  of 
1(1.58 — 9,  summoned  aftcr  the  death  of  Oliver,  during  the  brief 
Protectorate  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  soon  after  dissolved  to  niakc 
way  for  the  restoration  of  the  Rump.  But  it  is  not  certain  whether 
]Miu*vell  ever  sat  in  this  assembly.  The  Convention,  or  Healing  Par- 
liament  met  on  the  25th   of  Aj^ril,  10(50,  and  i\Iarvell  paid  an  early 

*Thc  Excise  was  oriariiially  an  inventioii  of  the  Loiie:  Parliainent,  and  began  iii 
1673.  The  Royalist  Parlianient  at  Oxford  madeasiinilar  graut  iu  the  King's  behalf. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  abhorrence  of  the  R<.'publicans,  forgot  that  Excise,  uotwithstand- 
ing  its  puritauic  origin,  had  become  an  adoptcd  and  favourite  child  of  Church  and 
King,  for  he  defiued  it  in  his  Dictionary,  "An  ud i ou s  ta.x,  levied,  not  by  the  officers 
of  Ooverument,  but  by  wretches,  &.c. ;"  for  which  auachronism  there  were  serious 
thoughLs  of  prosccuting  the  ultra  royalist  lexicographer.  A  Fiscal  History  of  England, 
or  rather  of  modeni  Europe,  not  overloaded  with  matter  purely  anli<iuarian,  nor 
perplexed  with  spcculatious  of  politieal  econoniy,  is  a  great  desideratum,  the  supply. 
ing  of  which  might  well  eugage  the  atteutiou  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Dilfusiou  of 
Useful  Knowledge." 

The  same  letter,  the  first  iu  the  remaiuing  series  of  .\iidrew's  Public  C'ornspoud- 
cnces,  conveys  a  compliment  to  the  ladies  of  HuU  well  worth  trauscribiug,  because  it 
shews,  first,  how  much  the  bouds  of  doinestie  duty  are  relaxcd  by  civil  auarehy ;  and 
secondly,  how  necessarv'  the  most  incorniptible  representatives  have  found  it  to  secure 
thc  good  graces  of  their  feiuale  con.stitueuts,  who,  though  not  even  tlie  advocates  of 
luiiversal  suftrage  have  oftered  thein  votes,  do  for  the  most  part  virtuaJIy  decide  the 
clections.  "  There  is  yet  brought  iii  an  act,  iu  whieh,  t)f  all  others,,  //« »/r  Corporation 
ix  thc  least  concfrncd ;  that  is,  where  wives  shall  refuse  to  eoluibit  with  tluir  husliaiuis, 
that  in  such  case  the  husband  shall  not  be  obligcd  to  pay  auy  debtsshe  shall  ruii  iiito, 
f(tr  eloathing,  diet,  lodgings,  or  other  expeiises." 

It  is  biglily  j)robabIe  that  srparatious  of  tlie  iiatiiiH'  alliidrd  t<t  fre<iueutly  aroso 
from  rt-Iigious  aiul  politieal  <Iissi'nti(»iis  betweeu  lni>«baii<I  aiid  wife.  The  revoll  <if 
MiItou's  lirst  consort  is  a  well  kuowu  but  not  a  solilarv  iustouce. 
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atteiulaiice  ;  but  wliat  Iie  tliought  of  tlie  Restoratiou^  or  liow  the  good 
towiisnien  of  Hull  (tlie  lirst  town  which  shut  its  gates  against  the 
sovereign,  1642,  and  m  hich  Governor  Overton  had  but  a  little  before 
refused  to  surrender  till  King  Jesus  should  come  to  claim  it)  were 
affected  by  the  revival  of  royalty,  his  letters  do  not  inform  us.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  tliought  prudent  that  any  record  of  his  sentiments  on  that 
tK"casion  shoukl  survive.  We  may  be  certain  that  he  never  contem- 
plated  a  fruitless  opposition  to  a  measure  which  was  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  the  necessity  of  the  state ;  but  surely  he  would,  with  the 
smallest  chance  of  success,  have  demanded  from  the  royal  party  such 
securities  as  civil  and  religious  liberty  required. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  his  parliamentary  dispatches  is,  that 
he  scarcely  ever  speaks  of  himself.  He  says  little  or  nothing  of  his  own 
aid  or  opposition  to  any  particular  measure,  though  it  is  not  diificult 
to  perceive  the  drift  of  his  opinions.  To  his  private  afFairs  he  scarcely 
alludes,  unless  it  be  to  thank  the  corporation  for  some  present  or 
enquiry.  He,  indeed^  manifestly  writes  under  some  degree  of  restraint, 
knowing  that  the  sanctity  of  a  seal  is  not  always  respected  by  a  jealous 
government  in  perilous  times.  The  iirst  letters,  from  November  20th  to 
December  29th,  rcfer  chiefly  to  the  settlement  of  the  revenue ;  the 
excise,  half  of  which  was  given  to  the  King  for  life,  and  the  other  half 
granted  in  perpeiuum  to  the  Crown ;  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of 
Wards ;  the  <£70;,000  per  month  for  the  disbanding  of  the  army ;  the 
tonnage  and  poundage  ;  the  £100;,000  to  be  raised  upon  lands  in  the 
several  counticSj  (the  apportioning  of  which  gave  rise,  as  might  be 
cxpccted,  to  much  and  angiy  discussion),  which  £100,000  was  after- 
wards  levied  upon  the  excise  of  ale  and  beer ;  and  the  £1,200,000  to 
bc  settled  upon  his  Majesty.  The  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  the  trial  of 
the  regicides,  transpired  before  the  commencement  of  the  correspond- 
cnce,  and  iVIarvell  makes  no  allusion  to  cither.*  Pcrhaps  he  could  not 
have  donc  so  without  committing  both  himself  and  his  correspondents. 
Of  ecclcsiastical  matters  he  says  but  little,  though  he  speaks  with 
aj)probation  '^  of  that  very  good  Bill  for  erecting  and  augmenting 
vicarages  out  of  all  impropriations  belonging  to  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Deans  and  Chapters,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  person  or  corporation, 
to  £80  pcr  annum,  where  the  impropriation  amounts  to  £120,  and 
where  less,  to  onc  moiety  of  the  profits  of  such  impropriations."     Ile 

•  In  his  sixth  letter,  (Dcc.  20th,  1G60,)  he  just  mentions  the  "  l'ill  of  attainder, 
aj^ainst  thos<;  that  had  been  executed,  those  that  are  flcd,  and  of  Cromwcll,  Bradshaw, 
Jrelon,  and  r»ride,"  but  makes  no  remark,  on  the  pitiful  attempt  to  wreck  vengeance 
on  Uie  carca.seH  of  the  latter,  by  dra^ging  them  on  a  hurdle  to  Tyburn,  hanging  them 
awhile  in  Iheir  co/fins,  and  burying  them  undcr  the  gallows. 
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casually  mentions,  once  or  tMice,  tlie  King's  Declaration  in  religious 
matters,  which  it  was  proposed  to  pass  into  a  law ;  but  tlie  l)ill  to  that 
effect  was  lost  by  183  against  157-  This  declaration  was  intended  to 
satisfy  the  Presbyterians ;  and  would,  in  fact,  had  it  been  carried  into 
effect,  have  grafted  the  Presbyterian  system  on  Episco])acy,  and  redu- 
ced  the  Hierarchal  power  to  little  more  than  an  honourable  presidency."" 

On  the  rejection  of  this  measure,  IVIarvell  observes,  "  so  there's  an 
end  of  that  bill ;  and  for  those  excellent  things  therein,  we  must  hence- 
forth  rely  only  on  his  iMajesty's  goodness,  who,  I  must  needs  say,  hath 
been  more  ready  to  give,  than  we  to  receive."  In  all  his  earlier  letters 
he  speaks  respectfully  and  favourably  of  Charles  and  the  Royal  Family, 
and  seems  to  have  entertained  hopes  of  a  just  and  equal  government, 
a  true  and  comprehensive  amnesty  of  all  past  offences  between  Prince 
and  subjcct,  between  all  sects  and  parties,  between  each  man  and  his 
neighbour. 

In  speaking  of  the  measures  then  on  foot  for  establishing  the  militia, 
he  advises  rather  to  "trust  to  his  iNIajesty^s  goodness,"  than  to  "  confirm  a 
perpetual  and  exorbitant  power  by  law."  This  sentiment  not  only  shews 
that  the  patriot  was  not  then  ill-affectcd  towards  the  restored  line,  but 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  truly  wise  and  liberal  statesman  ;  ludike  too 
many  champions  of  liberty,  who,  in  their  dread  of  prerogative,  have 
uuMarily  strengthened  the  tyranny  of  law,  a  thing  without  bowels  or 
conscience,  and  overlooks  the  chronic  diseases  of  custom,  which  slowly 
but  surely  reduce  the  body  politic  to  a  condition  of  impotence  and 
dotage. 

Andrew  was  never  so  nuich  jibsorbed  by  politics  as  to  forget  business. 
Ile  paid  sedulous  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  bor(»ugh,  and  of  each 
of  his  constituents,  and  watched  narrowly  the  progress  of  private  bills. 

We  caunot  participate  the  surprise  of  some  of  IMarveirs  biographers 
at  the  tokens  of  respect  which  he  and  his  partner  received  from  the 

*  "  In  this  declaration  the  King  promised  that  he  would  provide  suffragan  Rishops 
in  all  the  large  dioceses;  that  the  prelates  should  all  of  them  be  rcgnlor  and  constant 
prrarhers;  that  they  should  not  confer  ordiiiations,  or  cxcrcise  any  jurisdiction, 
without  the  advice  of  Presbyters,  chosen  by  the  diocese ;  that  such  alterations  shoiild 
be  made  in  the  Liturgy  a.s  should  render  it  totally  unexceptionable ;  ihat,  in  the  niean 
time,  the  use  of  that  nu">de  should  not  be  impost-d  on  sucb  as  wixf  unwilling  to 
receive  it;  and  that  the  suq)lice,  the  cross  in  baptisin,  aiul  the  btiwing  at  the  naine  vi' 
Jesus,  should  not  be  rigidly  insisted  on."--numr. 

It  is  i-asy  to  conjicture  what  Andrew  Marvfll  eonsiden-d  as  the  rxvrUrnt  thini/s 
iii  this  declaration.  'Ihe  constant  preacliing  of  the  Hishopx  lie  wniild  fn-ely  have  bft 
to  their  Lordships'  own  discretion  :  to  crossings  or  bowings  he  had  neither  attachment 
nor  aiiti])athy.  The  Ihilimin  f«)r  sennons  which  afHicled  tbe  Piiritans  was  one  of  the 
niost  distressing  maladies  that  ever  apjx-ared  in  Chri^lendom. 
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wortliy  corporatioii  of  IIull,  or  suppose  that  more  modern  senators 
would  sueer  at  a  cask  of  ale.  Did  not  Josepli  Hume  graciously  receive 
a  butt  of  cider  ?  And  did  not  tlie  Orthodox  of  Cheshire  express  their 
admiration  of  the  late  Duke  of  York's  Anti-Catholic  declaration  by 
presenting  him  with  a  mighty  cheese  ?  In  acknowledging  a  donation 
of  British  beveragCj  Andrew  writes  thus  (Letter  7th^  Dec.  8th)  : — 
"  We  are  now  both  met  together,  and  shall  strive  to  do  you  the  best 
service  we  are  able.  We  must  first  give  you  thanks  for  the  kind  pre- 
sent  you  have  pleased  to  send  us,  which  will  give  us  occasion  to  remem- 
ber  you  often  ;  but  the  quantity  is  so  great,  that  it  might  make  sober 
men  forgetful." 

On  the  29th  of  December  the  King  in  person  dissolved  the  Parlia- 
ment  with  a  most  gracious  speech.  All  hitherto  had  gone  smooth. 
The  King  signified,  at  parting,  a  great  satisfaction  in  what  had  been 
done,  and  that  it  was  very  shortly  his  intention  to  call  another  Parlia- 
ment.  This  dissohition  did  not  interrupt  Marveirs  correspondence 
witli  HuU,  neither  did  he  quit  London,  or  take  any  measures  to  secure 
his  re-election,  which  doubtless  he  knew  to  be  sure  enough.  His 
letters  during  the  interval  of  Parliaments  are  chiefly  taken  up  with 
neivs,  among  which  the  movements  of  the  King  and  Royal  Family 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place.  It  would  seem  that  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Hull  did  not  take  in  a  newspaper,  though  several  had 
been  issued  during  tlie  civil  war,  particularly  the  Mercurius  Aulicus, 
or  Court  journal,  and  the  Mercurius  Rusticus,  the  reporter  of  the 
Republicans.  It  was,  moreover,  the  practice  of  ihe  Puritan  clergy,  in 
their  prayers,  to  make  a  recapitulation  of  the  events  of  the  week,  under 
the  form  of  thanksgiving,  or  remonstrance.  The  pulpit,  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  people,  then  exerted  the  power  which  now  belongs  to  the 
periodical  press. 

iMarvell  complains  of  the  stoppage  of  letters,  and,  that  even  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  several  porters  carried  them  about  in  their 
walks,  and  that  so  much  time  was  lost.  The  admirable  arrangement 
and  dispatc}),  witli  the  gcncral  sacredness  of  epistolatory  communica- 
tion,  is  one  of  the  liigliest  blcssings  which  Erighind  for  many  ycars  lias 
enjoyed.  It  is  true  tliat  the  commerce  of  the  heart  is  still  subject  to 
heavy  dutics,  which  we  would  gladly  see  diminished,  as  they  might  be 
with  advantage  to  the  revenue.  Thousands  of  lettcrs  are  unwritten 
froni  rcgard  to  tlic  expcrise  of  postage. 

In  January,  IfJOl,  took  placc  the  mad  insurrection  of  Vcnner  and 
the  Millcnarians.  To  this  Marvell  cautiously  alludes  in  his  letter  of 
the  1 2th  of  January,  as  an  insurrection  of  rude  and  desperate  fellows. 
It  only  descrves  notice  iis   thc  first  in  that  series  of  plots,   real  and 
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imaginary,  Popisli,  iMillnarian,  and  Repu])Hcan,  wliicli  made  tlie  reign 
of  tlie  SecoHcl  Charles  as  sanguinary  as  it  was  licentious. 

Reports  were  already  grouing  rife  of  conspiracies  in  various  quarters. 
"  Still  it  is  my  ill  fortune/'  says  Marvell,  "  to  meet  m  ith  some  rumour 
or  other,  (as  I  did  yesterday  at  the  Excliange,)  of  a  plot  against  IIull, 
(I  think  indeed  those  have  so  tliat  divulge  such  falsehoods^)  Ijrut  I  am 
not  failing  to  suppress  any  such  thing  where  I  meet  with  it.  '^  *  '"' 
I  saw,  within  this  wcek,  a  letter  from  a  person  who  dwells  uot  in  your 
town,  but  near,  that  your  govemor  was  turuing  out  all  the  inhabitants 
who  had  })cen  in  the  Parliament's  service ;  I  believe  one  is  as  true  as 
the  other."  It  will  not  be  forgotten,  that  Hull  was  a  depot  in  whidi 
the  Parliament  phiced  much  confidence,  and  where  the  Presbyterian 
interest  was  strong. 

The  higli-church  party,  who  had  indeed  the  plea  of  retaliation,  both 
for  their  present  suspicions  and  for  their  meditated  severities,  inter- 
preted  tlie  apocalyptic  frenzy  of  Venner  and  tlie  fiftli-monarchy-men,  as 
a  sample  of  Presbyterian  loyalty  ;  although  iu  tlie  millenial  reign  of  tlie 
saints,  there  were  to  be  no  more  Presbyters  thau  Bisliops.  But  any 
pretext  will  serve  a  court  to  break  its  word  if  it  be  so  incliued.  It 
woukl  seem  that  the  good  people  of  Hull,  were  anxious  to  retain  their 
old  ministers,  or  at  least  to  liave  tlie  choice  of  tlieir  new  ones.  IMarvell, 
their  honest  counsellor,  presses  upon  them  tlie  necessity  of  unanimity, 
and  the  imperative  duty  of  providing,  freely  and  liberally,  a  raaintc- 
nance  for  their  pastors.  He  also  admonishes  them  that  in  case  of  the 
excise  heiugfarmed,  they  should  bid  its  fair  value  to  Government,  and 
not,  by  a  niggardly  offer,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  forei«/ner*  "  wlio" 
says  he,  "  will  not  stick  to  outbid  you,  so  he  may  thereby  be  forced  to 
oppress  you."  He  takes  care  to  sprinkle  his  letters  witli  loyalty  ;  whe- 
ther  sincerely,  or  prudently,  it  matters  not  to  euquire.  Thus,  Jan.  3, 
1(J60-G1,  "  The  last  of  December  here  was  an  ugly  false  report  g«>t 
abrojid,  that  his  ^lajesty  was  stabbed,  which  made  tlie  guard  l)o  uj)  in 
arms  ali  night.  I  doubt  not  the  sarae  extraordiuary  liand  that  hath 
liitherto  guided  him,  will  still  be  his  protection  against  all  attempts  of 
discontented  })ersons  or  parties."  Jan.  12,  "The  Quee!i  liaving  eml)arked, 
and  at  sea,  was  forccd  to  put  back,  by  the   Princess  Henrietta,*  falling 

•  Foreigiicr. — By  Marvell  spclt  Foraincr.  We  do  not  rcmcmber  to  have  met  iu 
any  more  rccent  author,  the  word  Forcigner  used  thus  nitrcly  for  one  who  is  not  a 
townsman.  Wc  do  uot  thiiik  it  neccssarj',  in  our  extracts,  to  prcserve  Andrew's 
orthojjraphy,  which,  like  every  body's  in  that  age,  wa.s  extrcmely  irregular;  the  some 
word  is  freqnently  sp»lt  in  different  letters  on  the  samc  page, 

•  Fr«»m  tliis  Princcs.s  Ilenrirtta,  married  to  the  Dnke  «if  OrKan><,  is  «Ifscfuded  ihe 
present  Kinu'  of  Sardinia,  whose  contingent  relationship  to  tlic  ilriti^h  cn>wn  has  been 
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sick ;  so  the  Qiieeii  is  landed  agaiii;,  and  the  Princess  on  sliipboard  iii 
tlie  port  at  Portsmoiitli,  the  meazles  being  thick  upon  her,  and  too 
dangerous  to  carry  her  ashore  at  present ;  but  we  hear  that,  God  be 
praised,  tliere  is  all  good  hopes  of  her  recovery,  /  heseech  God  to  stay 
his  hand  from  further  severity  in  that  Royal  Family  wherein  the 
nations  being  and  welfare  is  so  much  concerned" 

IMarvell  does  not  seem  to  have  sympathized  with  the  anti-monarchial 
prcjudices  of  IMilton.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  most  pathetic  letter 
on  the  execution  of  King  Charles.  Could  it  by  no  means  be  recovered  ? 
Certainly  lie  expressed  not  pity  merely,  but  admiration  for  that  Prince, 
and  that  too  in  an  ode  addressed  to  Oliver  Cromwell^  but  so  worded, 
that  it  may  pass  either  for  a  satire  or  an  eulogy  on  the  Protector.  We 
sliall  give  some  extracts  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Marvell  as  a  poet. 

Tlie  new  Parliament  met  on  the  8th  of  May,  1661.  Marvell  was 
re-elected  seemingly  without  opposition ;  but  instead  of  Mr.  John 
Ramsden,  (who  was  probably  related  to  William  Ramsden,  the  mayor 
of  Hull,  to  whom  the  earlier  letters  are  addressed,)  his  partner  was 
Colonel  Gilby_,  who  seems  to  have  started  on  the  court  interest.  Some 
unrecorded  heart-burnings  took  place  between  the  associates  at  the  elec- 
tion,  w  hicli  ended  in  an  open  rupture^  which  did  not^  however,  prevent 
Marvell  from  co-operating  with  the  Colonel,  when  the  good  of  their  con- 
stituents  required.  April  6th/""  (Letter  14th,)  he  thus  acknowledges 
his  election,  Avhich  had  passed  without  his  appearing  or  haranguing 
from  the  hustings  : — "  I  perceive  you  have  '^gain"  (as  if  it  were  a  thing 
of  coui'se)  "  made  choice  of  me,  now  the  third  time,  to  serve  you  in  Par- 
liament;  which  as  I  cannot  attribute  to  any  thing  but  your  constancy, 
so  God  willing,  as  in  gratitude  obliged,  with  no  less  constancy  and 
vigour,  I  shall  continue  to  execute  your  commands;,  and  study  your  ser. 
vice."  In  his  next  communication,  (May  16th_,)  he  speaks  of  the  bill 
for  confirmation  of  ministers  in  a  manner  which  shews  him  apprehensive 
that  the  Episcopal  party  might  go  to  extremes.  The  inhabitants  of 
Hull  were  especially  desirous  to   obtain  the  patronage  of  their  own 

inade  a  biigbear  of  by  those  loyal  persons  who  hold  that  the  removal  of  catholic  dis- 
abilities  aimnls  the  title  of  the  present  Royal  Family.  Certainly  her  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Savoy,  took  care  to  reserve  her  own  right  by  protesting  against  the  Act  of 
Sfcttlement,  in  1700. 

•  In  the  same  14th  letter  is  a  piece  of  intelligence  worth  transcribing : — "  'Tis  two 
days  news  upon  the  Exchange,  that  some  French  in  the  bay  of  Canada,  have  disco- 
vered  the  long-looked  for  North-west  Passage."  This  letter  also  contains  an  account 
of  the  new  peerages  to  be  created  in  honour  of  the  approaching  coronation. 
Chark»  IL  was  crowned  April  13,  1661,  nearly  a  year  aftcr  his  restoratiou.  What 
wa*  Ihe  rea«<on  of  so  long  a  delav  ? 
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churches.  Their  iiidefatigable  mcmber  forewarns  them  of  the  (Uthcul- 
ties  likely  to  stand  in  their  way,  and  of  the  sniall  suj)port  he  meets  witli 
in  his  suit.  "  I  believe  in  this  conjuncture  I  sluill  bc  left  alone  in 
attempting  any  thiug  for  your  patronage,  uot^nthstanding  the  assistance 
you  expected  from  some  others,  for  so  they  signify  to  me,  and  I  doubt 
you  will  hardly  agree  about  the  levyiug  of  your  minister's  maintenance. 
But  in  this  thing,  according  as  I  Mrite  to  you,  you  must  be  very 
reserved^  and  rest  nuich  upon  your  prudence.  I  would  not  have  you 
suspect  any  misintelligence  betMixt  my  partner  and  me,  because  we 
^vrite  not  to  you  jointly,  as  IMr.  Ramsden  and  I  used  to  do,  yet  there  is 
all  civility  betwixt  us ;  but  it  was  the  Coloners  sense  that  we  shoukl  be 
left  each  to  his  own  discretion  in  writing."  Yet  misintelligence  there 
certaiuly  was,  wliich  by  some  means  or  otlicr,  ripened  to  absolute  divi- 
sion  before  the  Ist  of  June,  when  ^Marvell  wrote  like  a  patriot  and  a 
gentlemau.  "  The  bonds  of  civility  betwixt  Colonel  Gilby  and  myself 
l^eing  unliappily  snapped  in  pieces,  and  in  such  manner  that  I  cannot 
see  how  it  is  possible  ever  to  knit  them  again  ;  tlie  only  trouble  that  I 
have  is,  lest  by  our  misintelligence  your  business  sliouhl  receive  any  dis- 
advantage.  *---**  Truly  I  believc  that  as  to  your  public  trust, 
and  the  discharge  thereof  we  do  each  of  us  still  retain  the  principles 
upon  which  we  tirst  undertook  it,  and  that  though  perhaps  we  may 
differ  in  our  advice  concerning  tlie  way  of  proceeding,  yet  we  liave  the 
samc  good  ends  in  general ;  and  by  this  unhicky  falling  out,  we  sliall  be 
provoked  to  a  greater  enuilation  of  serving  you.  I  must  beg  you  to 
pardon  me  for  writing  singly  to  you,  for  if  I  wanted  my  right  hand,  yet 
I  would  scribble  to  you  with  my  left,  rather  than  neglect  your  business. 
In  the  mean  time  I  licseech  you  pardon  niy  weakness  ;  for  there  are  some 
things  which  men  ought  not,  others,  that  they  cannot,  patiently  suffer." 
Noble  and  clear  as  he  was,  he  could  not  escape  cahunny  ;  for  in  his  next 
he  requests  his  constituents  to  believe  no  little  stories  concerning  him- 
self,  for  I  l)elieve  you  to  know  by  this  that  you  have  lately  heard  sonie 
very  false  tales  concerning  me." 

The  tcmper  of  the  new  Parliament  Mas  diflerent,  and  nnich  less  mo- 
derate  than  that  of  the  assenil)ly  by  which  the  King  was  rest(ned.  For 
though  some  decided  Royalists  had  found  their  way  into  the  Convention, 
the  majority,  though  favourable  to  the  restoration  <>f  liniited  monarchy, 
wereofthe  Presbyterian  party,  and  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  pas- 
tors.  Hence  Chark's  and  his  Ministers  thdught  it  necessary  to  tein|M)- 
rize,  to  try  their  way,  to  hohl  out  hopes,  that  a  niitigated  Kjuscopacy, 
an  exj)urgate  Liturgy,  and  an  <»j>tional  comj^liance  with  Canons  and 
Ru))ri(s,  Nvouhl  leavc  the  intrudiiuj  ministers,  (as  the  strict  KjMscoj)a- 
lians  called  theni.)  wlio  had  coniplied  with  thc  ConinKmwealtli,  iii  j»os- 
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session  of  their  beiielices.  Calamy  and  Baxter,  destined  to  be  among 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  Non-conformity,  were  even  appointed  King's 
chaphiins.  They,  and  otlier  leading  pastors^  were  tempted  with  the 
offer  of  Bislioprics  ;  an  offer  with  which  Sharp,  in  an  evil  hour  for  him- 
self,  for  Scotland  and  for  Episcopacy,  complied.  But  Calamy  and 
Baxter  had  too  much  pride,,  too  mucli  virtue,  or  too  ill  an  opinion  of  the 
hand  that  offered,  to  accept  the  mitre,  But  the  second  Parliament 
adopted  all  the  principles,  and  cherished  the  resentments,  of  those  high- 
flying  Prelatists,  M'hose  ill  counsels  had  rendered  the  virtues  of  the  first 
Charles  unprofitable.  The  restoration  of  the  Bishops  to  their  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  their  other  temporaIities_,  which  considering 
the  manncr  in  which  they  had  been  deprived,  was  indeed  an  act  of  jus- 
tice,  had  not  been  proposed  to  the  convention,  but  was  speedily  carricd 
by  the  Parliament  of  1661. 

The  bill  of  conformity  shortly  followed,  which  by  a  strange  coinci- 
dence,  if  it  were  not  really  concerted,  took  effect  on  St.  BarthoIomew's 
day,  whereby  2000  ministers,  unexpectedly  conscientious,  were 
cjected  in  one  day.  Were  it  not  that  the  whole  of  Marveirs  bold  and 
consistent  conduct  forbids  the  supposition,  it  might  be  conjectured  that 
he  declined  to  contend  against  measures  which  he  could  not  successfully 
have  opposed.  Between  June  1661,  and  March  1663,  there  is  an  hiatus 
in  his  correspondence,  occasioned  by  an  absence  of  Andrew's  that  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  In  his  letters  he  speaks  of  his 
private  concernments  without  specifying  what  those  private  concern- 
ments  were.  In  the  mean  while  there  was  talk  of  supplying  his  place. 
Lord  Bellasis,  the  deputy  governor  of  Hull  under  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth,  seems  to  have  exerted  himself  especially  on  this  occasion,  but 
without  effect.  Of  the  motives  of  MarvelVs  withdrawing  we  are  utterly 
ignorant ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  was  glad  to  be  away 
from  proceedings  to  whicli  he  could  not  have  put  an  effectual  stop, 
which  he  saw  necessitated  a  revolution,  and  could  not  foresee  that  it 
would  be  a  l)loodIess  revolution. 

The  representations  of  his  constituents,  or  the  apprehension  of  losing 
his  seat,  brought  INIarvell  home  perhaps  sooner  than  he  intended.  He 
seems  not  to  have  taken  the  interference  of  Lord  Bellasis  in  good  part, 
for  immediately  after  his  return  he  ^vrites  thus: — 

"  Westminster,  April  2,  1663. 
Gentlemen, 

Being  nevly  arrived  in  town,  and  full  of  businesse,  yet  I  could  not 
neglect  to  give  you  notice  that  this  day  I  have  been  in  the  House,  and 
foiuid  niy  phice  empty  ;  though  it  seems  that  some  pcrsons  would  havc 
Ixjcii  so  courteous,  as  to  have  filled  it  for  me.     You  may  be  assured  that 
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as  my  obligation  aiul  afFection  to  your  scrvice  hath  l)cen  strong  cnoiigh 
to  draw  me  orer,  without  any  consideration  of  mine  own  pri\  ate  con- 
cernments,  so  I  shall  now  maintain  my  station  with  the  same  vigour 
aud  alacrity  in  your  business  which  I  have  always  testify'd  formerly, 
and  wliicli  is  no  more  than  is  due  to  tliat  klndncssc  Mliich  I  liave  con- 
stantly  cxpcrienced  from  you.  So  at  present,  though  in  nuich  haste, 
sahiting  you  all  with  my  most  hearty  respects, 
I  remain, 
Gentlemenj  my  very  worthy  fricnds, 

Your  most  affcctionate  Friend  to  scrve  you, 

Andrew  INIarvell." 

In  the  few  letters  that  follow  this,  previously  to  the  20tli  of  June, 
there  is  littlc  important  matter,  Tlie  hours  of  the  Housc  of  Commous 
were  very  different  tlien  from  wliat  they  are  now,  for  in  tlic  twcnty-tliird 
letter  he  mentions  it  as  an  unusual  thing,  that  tliey  had  sat  till  six  in 
the  evening  on  the  bill  for  discovery  of  buying  and  selling  of  places. 
It  may  })e  remarked,  that  notwithstanding  the  slavish  and  intolcrant 
principles  of  that  Parliament,  thcy  made  a  firm  stand  against  the 
progress  of  corruption,  and  wcre  by  no  means  lavish  in  granting  the 
public  money.  Charles  the  sccond  was  continually  in  need  :  his  extra- 
vagance  and  indolence  prevented  him  fi*om  taking  advantage  of  their 
niggardly  servility,  that  would  have  preferred  a  cheap  slavery  U*  an 
expensive  freedom.  Had  Charles  possessed  the  virtues  of  his  father, 
and  his  father's  zeal  fL»r  the  Established  Church,  England  would  have 
become  the  most  absolute  monarchy  in  Europe.  Providence,  ever  at 
work  to  draw  good  out  of  evil,  made  Charles's  mistresses  thc  conserva- 
tors  of  British  liberty.  Yet  more  are  we  indebted  to  the  man,  whoever 
hc  was,  that  converted  James  the  Second  to  the  Romish  comniunion  ; 
for  n(»thing  but  the  dread  of  Popery  would  have  reconciled  the  nol)ility 
and  clergy  to  that  resistancc  which  the  pe(»ple  were  not  yet  strong 
enougli  to  conduct  successfully  of  themselves. 

INIarvell  was  not  hitherto  reckoned  among  the  decided  enemies  of  the 
court ;  for  we  find  him  a])j)ointed,  in  June,  J()()3,  to  acconipany  Lonl 
Carlisle  on  an  end)assy  to  Russia,  Sweden,  au<l  Denmark.  He  tells 
the  Corporation  of  HuII,  "  that  it  is  no  new  thing  for  nu^ndH^rs  of  our 
House  to  be  dispcnsed  with,  for  the  service  of  the  King  and  the  nation, 
in  foreign  parts.  And  you  may  l)e  sure  I  will  not  stirre  without 
s])e<iall  leave  of  the  House,  so  that  vou  niay  l)e  free<l  fnnii  any  possi- 
l»ility  of  l)eiiig  ini|)ortune<l  or  teinj)te<l  to  make  any  other  cli<»ice  in  my 
absence."  Shortly  after  he  thus  aiin«»unces  his  <Iej)arture  : — *'  Being 
this  day  taking  barge  for  Graveseud,  there  to  cmbark  for  Archangel, 
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so  to  IMoscoM-^  theiice  for  Sweden,  aiid  last  of  all  for  Denmark,  all 
whicli  I  hope,  by  God's  blessing,  to  finish  within  twelve  months'  time  : 
I  do  hereby,  witli  my  last  and  most  serious  thoughts,  salute  you,  ren- 
dering  you  all  hearty  thanks  for  your  great  kindness  and  friendship  to 
me  upon  all  occasions,  and  ardently  beseeching  God  to  keep  you  all  in 
his  gracious  protection,  to  your  own  honour,  and  the  welfare  and  flourish- 
ing  of  your  Corporation^  to  which  I  am^,  and  shall  ever  continue,  a  most 
affectionate  and  devoted  servant.  I  undertake  this  voyage  with  the 
order  and  good  liking  of  his  Majesty,  and  by  leave  given  me  from  the 
House,  and  entered  in  the  joiu-nall;  and  having  received,  moreover, 
vour  approbation,  I  go,  therefore,  with  more  ease  and  satisfaction  of 
mindj  and  augurate  to  myself  the  happier  suceess  in  all  my  proceedings. 
Your  known  prudence  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  leave  my  advice 
or  counsell  with  you  at  parting;  yet  can  I  not  forbear,  out  of  the 
superabundance  of  my  care  and  aflfection  for  you,  to  recommend  to  you 
a  good  correspondence  with  the  garrison,  so  long  as  his  Majesty  shall 
think  fit  to  continue  it ;  unto  which,  and  all  your  other  concerns,  as 
Colonel  Gilby  hath  been,  and  will  be,  always  mainly  instrumentall^  and 
do  you  all  the  right  imaginable ;  so  could  I  wish^  as  I  do  not  doubt 
that  you  would,  upon  any  past  or  future  occasion,  confide  much  in  his 
discretion,  which  he  will  never  deny  you  the  use  of.  This  I  say  to  you 
with  a  very  good  intent,  and  I  know  will  be  no  otherwise  understood 
by  you." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  practice  of  tour  writing  was  less  in 
vogue  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  at  present.  How  interesting 
would  have  been  ]\Iarveirs  observations  on  the  northern  courts — on  the 
deep  politics  of  Sweden,  then  ruled  by  the  sagacious  and  unprincipled 
Charles  the  Eleventh — and  the  barbaric  splendour  of  Russia,  which 
had  hardly  begun  to  be  considered  as  a  member  of  the  European 
system.  But  no  notes  or  letters  relative  to  this  period  of  his  life  have 
been  preserved.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  he  had  but  little  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  was  doing  in  England  during  his  absence.  Perhaps 
lie  was  not  sorry  to  be  spared  the  pain  of  witnessing  ruinous  and  trea- 
sonable  measures  which  he  could  not  have  opposed.  The  besotted 
Parliament,  in  treacherous  compliance  with  the  King's  ill  purposes, 
had  relinquished  the  Triennial  Act  without  any  security  except  a 
powerless  clausc,  'Hliat  Parliaments  should  not  be  interrupted  more 
tlian  three  years  at  the  most."  In  weak  complaisance  to  a  popular 
clamour,  excited  by  that  love  of  j^Iunder  which  the  English  have 
inherited  from  the  Scandinavian  pirates,  and  aided  by  the  King's 
desire  to  be  fin^cririg  the  snpplies,  they  had  engaged  in  a  necdless  and 
imjxjlitif  war  m  ilh  HoIIand,  a  statc  whosc  fricndship  \re  ought  to  have 
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cultivated,  both  from  our  interest  as  a  mercantile,  and  our  duty  as  a 
Protestant  people.  But  the  prosperity  of  a  Republic  is  an  alxjmination 
in  the  eyes  of  the  liberty-haters  even  unto  this  day.  We  are  sorry 
that  ^rarvell  had,  by  a  satirical  piece  (published  probably  during  the 
Protectorate),  contributed  to  influence  the  national  prejudices  of  the 
vulgar  against  the  Dutch_,  and  what  is  still  worse,  he  makes  the  natural 
disadvantages  which  it  was  the  glory  of  that  industrious  race  to  have 
surmounted,  a  topic  of  ridicule  and  insult : — 

"  Holland,  that  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  land, 
As  but  the  offscouring  of  the  British  saud, 
And  so  much  earth  as  was  contributed 
By  English  pilots  when  they  heav'd  the  lead, 
Or  what  by  the  ocean's  slow  alhivion  fell, 
Of  ship-wreck'd  cockle  and  the  muscle  shell. 
This  indigested  vomit  of  the  sea 
Fell  on  the  Dutch  by  just  propriety  : 
Glad,  then,  as  miners  who  have  found  the  ore, 
They  with  mad  labour  fish'd  the  land  to  shore, 
And  dived  as  desperately  for  each  piece 
Of  earth  as  if  it  had  been  of  ambergrease, 
CoUecting  anxiously  small  loads  of  clay, 
Less  than  what  building  swallows  bear  away, 
Or  thau  those  pills  which  sordid  beetles  roll, 
Transfusing  into  them  their  dunghill  soul. 
Yet  still  his  claim  the  injured  ocean  laid, 
And  oft  at  leap-frog  o'er  their  steeples  play'd; 
As  if  on  purpose  it  on  land  had  come, 
To  shew  them  whafs  their  mare  lihernm.* 
A  daily  dehige  over  them  does  boil ; 
The  earth  and  water  play  at  level  coyl. 
The  first  oft  times  the  burgher  dispossess'd, 
And  sat,  not  as  a  meat,  but  as  a  guest ; 
And  oft  the  tritons  and  the  sea  nymphs  saw, 
Whole  shoals  of  Dutch  serv'd  up  for  cabillau. 
Nature,  it  seem'd,  asham'd  of  her  mistake, 
Would  throw  their  lands  away  at  duck  and  drake ; 
Therefore  necessity,  that  first  made  kings, 
Something  like  government  among  them  brings. 
For,  as  with  pygmy's,  who  best  kill  the  crane, 
Among  the  hungry  he  that  treasures  grain, 
Among  the  blind  thc  one-ey'd  blinkard  reigns, 
So  rules  among  the  drowned  he  that  drains, 
Not  who  first  see  the  rising  sun  commands : 
But  who  could  first  discover  the  ri&ing  lands. 

•  According  to  the  work  of  Grotiu  so  uamed,  which  wa.s  auswered  by  Selden  in  hi> 

Mtirr  ('hnKiiin. 
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Who  best  could  know  to  pump  an  earth  so  leak, 
Him  they  their  Lord  aud  Countiy's  Father  speak. 
To  make  a  bauk  was  a  great  plot  of  state ; 
Inveut  a  shov'l,  to  be  a  magistrate. 
Hence  some  small  dyke  grave  uuperceiv'd  iuvades 
The  pow'r,  and  grows,  as  twere,  the  king  of  spades." 
****** 
'Tis  probable  Religion,  after  this, 
Came  next  iu  order,  which  they  could  not  miss . 
How  could  the  Dutch  but  be  converted,  when 
The  Apostles  were  so  many  fishermen  ? 
Besides,  the  waters  of  themselves  did  rise, 
Aud  as  their  land,  so  them  did  re-baptize. 
Though  herring  for  their  God  few  voices  missed, 
Aud  poor  John  to  have  been  the  Evangelist. 
****** 
Sure  when  Religion  did  itself  imbark, 
And  from  the  east  would  westward  steer  its  ark ; 
It  struck,  and  splitting  on  this  uukuown  grouud, 
Each  one  thence  pillaged  the  first  piece  he  fouud ; 
Heuce  Amsterdam,  Turk-Christian-Pagan-Jew, 
Sample  of  sects,  and  mint  of  schism  grew. 
That  bank  of  couscience,  where  uot  oue  so  strauge 
Opiuion,  but  finds  credit  and  exchange. 
In  vain  for  Catholics  ourselves  we  bear, 
The  universal  church  is  only  there." 
****** 

Surely  this  last  reproach  comes  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  an  English- 
nian  of  Cromwcirs  days. 

Marvell  returned  to  his  parliamentary  duties  in  1665,  when  the 
Parliament  was  sitting  at  Oxford,  on  account  of  the  plague  then  raging 
in  London.  On  the  23d  of  October^  in  that  year,  he  thus  writes: — 
"  Therc  is  a  bill  in  good  forwardnesse  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
Irisli  cattle ;  the  fall  of  lands  and  rents  being  ascribed  to  the  bringing 
them  over  into  England  in  such  plenty."  And  again_,  a  few  days  after, 
he  writes: — "  Our  bill  against  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  was  not 
passed  by  his  Majesty,  as  being  too  destructive  to  the  Irish  interest." 
But  it  appears  the  bill  did  afterwards  pass,  for  he  writes, — "  Our 
Housc  has  returncd  the  bill  about  Irish  Cattlc  to  the  Lords,  adhcring 
U)  the  word  nuisance,  which  the  Lords  changed  to  detriinenf,  and 
mischief:  but  at  a  conference,  we  delivered  the  reasons  of  our  adhering 
to  tlie  word  nuisancc. 

November  2,  lie  says, — "  The  bill  for  prerenting  the  increase  of  the 
plague  could  not  ])ass,  liccause  tlie  Lords  would  not  agree  that  their 
houses,  U  infected,  sliould  be  shut  uj) !  ! !  " 
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Tlie  short  sessions  of  1GG5  was  closed  ou  the  31  st  of  October.  Mar- 
vell  thus  enumerates  the  ten  bills  passed,  to  some  of  whicli,  particularly 
the  five-mile  act*as  it  was  called,  hc  must  have  Ixjen  streuuously 
opposed.  But  tlie  liigh-church  factiou  had  all  their  own  way. — "For 
£1,250,000  to  his  ^lajesty  ;  for  £120,000  to  his  ^NIajesty  to  l)e  bestowed 
ou  liis  Royal  Highuess  (</;•.  the  Duke  of  York  ?)  for  attaiuder  of  Bam- 
fiehl,  Scott,  and  DoUmau,  Englislimen  that  acted  in  Hollaud  agaiust 
his  3Iajesty ;  for  debarriug  ejected  Noncouformists  from  living  in  or 
neare  corporations,  unless  taking  the  neiv  oath  and  decJaration  ;  fur 
speedier  recovery  of  reuts  ;  for  preveutiug  suits  aud  delays  iu  hiw  (a 
very  iueHicieut  act)  ;  for  takiug  away  damage  clcar  after  three  years ; 
for  restraining  of  printing  without  license ;  and  for  uaturalizing  some 
j)articular  persous."  But  with  his  customary  reserve,  Audrew  makes 
uo  alUision  to  the  proposal  for  makiug  tlie  non-resistance  oath  oljligatory 
on  tlie  wliole  natiou,  Miiich  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  tlirce  voices 
ouly.     We  may  be  sure  tliat  ^Marvell  was  amoug  them. 

The  autumn  of  \QQ(j,  Drydeu's  Annus  Mirabilis,  distiuguislied 
by  several  indecisive  actions  agaiust  tlie  Dutch,  wliich  thc  poet  magui- 
fies  iuto  great  victories  ;  aud  far  more  memorably  by  tlie  fire  of  Loiidou, 
which  was  so  merciful  iu  its  scverity,  that  we  are  more  iu(iiiicd  to 
attribute  it  to  Diviue  gooduess  tliau  to  tlie  malice  of  Papisf  or  Puritan, 
seeing  that  it  fairly  burued  out  the  plague,  and  only  destroyed  six 
lives, — fouud  IMarvell  at  his  post  in  Parliament,  and  correspoiidiug  as 
usual  witli  liis  grateful  coustituents,  whom  he  has  to  tliaiik  for  another 
preseut  of  Yorkshire  ale.  The  priucipal  busiuess  trausactcd  iii  tliis 
sessiou  was  finaiicial.  A  supplv  of  £1,800,000  was  voted,  to  l>e  raised 
partly  by  assessment,  aud  partly  by  a  poll-tax.     It  may  not  be  wholly 

**  *  It  was  enacted  that  no  dissenting  teacher  who  took  not  Ihe  non-resistance  oath 
ahove-mentioned,  should,  except  upou  the  road,  coine  within  flve  niik-s  of  any  cor- 
poration,  or  of  any  place  where  he  had  preached  siiice  the  act  of  oblivion.  'J'he 
penalty  was  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds,  and  six  uionths'  iinprisoninent.  liy  ejecting  the 
non-conforming  clergy  from  their  churches,  aud  prohibiting  all  separate  congrega- 
tions,  thcy  had  l)een  rcndered  incapable  of  gaining  any  hvelihood  by  their  spirituul 
profession.  And  now,  under  colour  of  removing  them  from  j)hices  where  their  influ- 
ence  might  be  dangerous,  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  to  deprive  thcm  of  all  incans 
of  subsistence.  Had  not  the  spirit  of  the  nation  undergone  a  change,  these  violeuces 
were  prehides  to  the  most  furious  persecution." — Iluine. 

The  spirit  of  the  peers,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  BLshops  in  tluir  house, 
was  theu  much  more  tolerant  thau  that  of  the  Commons.  This  wicked  bill  was 
stronply  opposed  in  the  Lords,  particularly  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  a  firm 
friend  of  Clarendon.  The  Lords  had  also  the  crcdit  of  eudeavouring  to  procure 
«ome  portion  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  for  the  ejected  ministers,  arguing  that 
they  were  entitled  to  the  same  iudulgence  which  Ihe  Couunonweulth  h;ul  graiUed  to 
thc  episcopul  clergy,  /.  e.  a  fifth  of  each  living. 
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uiiinteresting  to  state  liow  the  latter  was  apportioned. — "  Then  for  tlie 
poU-bill  the  committee  hath  prepared  these  votes — that  all  persons 
shall  pay  one  sliilling  per  poll ;  all  aliens  two ;  all  Nonconformists  and 
Papists  two ;  all  servants  one  shilling  in  the  poimd  of  their  wages ; 
all  personal  estates  for  so  miich  as  is  not  ah-eady  taxed  hy  the  land  tax 
sliall  pay  after  twenty  shillings  to  the  hundred ;  cattel^  corn^  and  house- 
liold  furniture  shall  be  excepted,  and  all  such  stock  for  trade  as  is 
already  taxed  by  the  land  tax,  but  the  rest  to  be  liable."  Some  altera- 
tions  were  subsequently  admitted.  The  Lords^  to  their  great  honour, 
rejected  the  double  taxing  of  Nonconformists^  and  made  an  effort  to 
deliver  Aliens  also  from  that  oppressive  impost.  Some  discussion  took 
place  between  the  houses  on  the  power  of  the  purse  ;  the  Lords  endea- 
vouring  to  insert  a  clause,  implying  a  right  in  the  nobility  to  tax  them- 
selves  independent  of  the  Commons_,  which  clause  the  Commons  of 
course  rejected.  This  Parliament,  notwithstanding  their  intolerant 
and  ultra-royahst  principles^  had  a  laudable  care  for  the  property  of  tlie 
subject,,  which  was  indeed  very  needful  in  that  age  of  public  poverty 
and  court  extravagance.  The  depreciated  value  of  estates  and  personal 
effects  may  aj^pear  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  poll-tax,  heavy 
as  it  was,  was  not  expected  to  raise  above  £540^000.  The  iire 
must  have  ruined  thousands  ;  the  Dutch  war  was  doubtless  in- 
jurious  to  trade ;  the  prodigality  of  the  nobility  coukl  not  be  sup- 
ported  without  oppressing  agriculture  ;  and  the  distressful  efFects  of 
tlie  civil  wars  were  still  keenly  felt  in  the  country.  Never  was  economy 
morc  necessary,  and  yet  the  necessary  expenses  of  Government  M^ere 
yearly  increasing.  England  was  then  at  war  with  Holland_,  France, 
arid  Denmark^  and  the  Scotch  Covenanters  were  once  more  in  arms. 
The  fatal  experience  of  so  many  years  of  blood  and  misery  had  not 
taught  the  nation  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  interfering  between  man 
and  his  iVIakcr.  The  law  against  conventicleSj  sufficiently  tyrannical 
even  in  England,  wliere  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  wealth,  and 
intelligence  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  episcopal  church,  was  forced 
with  additional  cruelty  and  insult  upon  Scotland^,  where  the  best  part  of 
tlie  peo})]e  were  dutifully  afFectionate  to  their  Presbyterian  pastors^  and 
where  the  curaics  or  prelatical  clergy  were_,  by  the  admission  of  all 
})arties,  too  often  low,  ignorant,  profligate,  and  brutal.  In  fact,  so 
mercilessly  had  the  Church  of  Scotland  been  stripped  at  the  Reform- 
ation,  that  she  could  not  afFord  an  episcopal  establishment.  If  ever  it 
Ih;  lawful  to  use  the  sword  against  the  j^owers  that  be,  the  Covenanters 
of  tlie  Ilaid  of  Peiitland  were  justified  in  their  resistance ;  and  it  might 
have  Ijeen  expected  that  Andrew  Marvell  would  liave  sympathized  with 
their  siiflreriii«,'s,  aiid  admired,  if  he  could  not  approve,  their  cnterprize. 
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But  whatever  his  real  sentimeuts  uiight  Ije,  he  did  uot  tliiuk  tit  t(» 
commuuicate  tliem  to  the  corporatiou  of  Hull ;  for  iu  his  letter  of  tlie 
Ist  December,  16G6,  he  says, — "  For  the  Scotch  busiuess,  truly,  I 
hope  this  uighfs  uews  is  certaiu  of  their  total  rout."  But  his 
cautious  mauuer  of  writiuo   is  ever  remarkable.     He   uever  meutious 

o 

how  lie  himself  or  any  other  memljer  voted  ;  but  speaks  of  tlie  pro- 
ceediugs  of  the  House  as  if  he  had  always  been  of  tlie  majorit}'.  He 
eveu  talks  in  one  place  of  the  princely  prudence  of  Charles.  This 
might  be  necessary  ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  Audrew  eutered  more 
lieartily  thau  might  have  beeu  wished,  into  the  scheme  of  fixiug  ou  the 
Papists  the  guilt  of  the  great  fire. 

By  tlie  35th  letter,  which  relates  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners  takeu 
iu  the  Dutch  war,  it  would  seem  that  IMarvell  had  rcnewed  his  iuter- 
course  with  Colonel  Gilby,  for  both  names  are  subscribed  to  it. 

Thc  Parliameut  of  1666 — 7  ^vas  prorogued  on  the  8t]i  of  Felinuiry, 
Init  re-assembled  ou  the  25th  of  July,  to  consider  the  articles  of  the 
peace  of  Breda.  The  Dutch  war,  commenced  without  necessity,  aud 
prosecuted,  bravcly  indeed,  but  Mith  ill-judged  parsimony,  aud  a 
striking  waut  of  combination,  Iiad  closed  with  a  greater  disgrace  tliau 
Eugland  had  suffered  siuce  the  days  of  Bauuockburu.  The  Dutch 
Fleet  entered  the  Thames,  took  Sheerness,  advanced  with  six  men  of 
Mar  and  five  fire  ships  as  far  as  Upnore  Castle,  where  tlicy  burued  the 
Royal  Oak,  the  Loyal  London,  and  the  Great  James,  aud  then  fell 
dowu  thc  IVIedway,  with  almost  perfect  impunity.  Xot  that  the 
Euglish  couragc  failed  ;  but  improvideuce  or  treachery  had  Icft  our 
shores  defeuceless.  The  loss  was  considerable,  the  consternatiou  fcar- 
ful,  the  afl^rout  iutolerable.  Yet  was  tliere  no  reprisal ;  for  by  thc  oud 
(»f  July  the  treaty  of  Breda  was  concluded,  whereby  we  oljtained  the 
territory  of  Xew-York,  so  named  from  thc  Kiug's  brothcr.  ]\Iarveirs 
corresj)oudence  contaius  scarce  au  allusiou  to  these  occurrences  ;  Ijut 
amoug  his  poems  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Douglas,  the 
conunauder  of  the  Roval  Oak,  who,  sacrificing  life  to  houour,  had 
refused  to  quit  the  vessel  wheu  it  was  in  fiames,  declariug,  that  "  never 
had  a  Douglas  been  known  to  leave  his  port  without  orders."  ^MarvelTs 
address  is  cutitled,  ^'  The  Loijal  Scof,  by  Clerclan(l's''  Ghost"  upon 
ihe  death  of  Captain  Douglas,  ivho  was  burned  on  his  ship  at  Chatham. 
Like  most  copies  of  verses  produced  ou  the  spurof  souu'  public  wonder, 
or  last  week's  heroism,  it  is  very  indiffereut.  There  is  somethiug 
humorous,  certaiidy,  iu  puttiiig  a  panegyric  ou  Scotch  loyalty  iiito  the 
iiiouth  of  Clevelaiui,  who  Iiad  beeu  as  severc  ou  our  uorthcrii  neighbours 

•  Clevcland  wrotc  a  Pociu  iii  Latiii  aiid  Eiiglish,  callcd  Scutib>  llcbcllis, — tln* 
Rcbcl  Scot. 
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as  Churchill  or  Byrou ;  but  almost  all  that  rehitcs  to  the  subject  con- 
sists  of  conceits,  neither  new  nor  good,  and  extravagancies  strangely 
out  of  keeping  witli  the  subject.     About  the  best  lines  are  these : 

That  precious  life  he  yet  disdains  to  save, 

Or  with  known  art  to  try  the  gentle  wave : 

Much  him  the  honour  of  his  ancient  race 

Inspir'd,  nor  would  he  his  own  deeds  deface  ; 

And  secret  joy  in  his  cahn  soul  does  rise, 

That  Monk  looks  on  to  see  how  Douglas  dies. 
But  their  efFect  is  sadly  marred  by  what  follows  : — 

Like  a  glad  lover  the  fierce  flames  he  meets, 

And  tries  his  first  embraces  in  their  sheets ; 

His  shape  exact,  which  the  bright  flames  infold, 

Like  the  sun's  statue  stands,  of  burnish'd  gold ; 

Round  the  transparent  fire  about  him  glows 

As  the  clear  amber  on  the  bees  does  close; 

And  as  on  angels'  heads  their  glories  shine, 

His  burning  locks  adorn  his  face  divine. 
We  fear  that  Andrew  was  more  inspired  by  aversion  for  prelacy  than 
by  admiration  for  the  young  Douglas^  and  only  chose  the  latter  for  his 
theme,  in  order  to  lay  the  whole  blame  of  certain  national  antipathies 
on  the  Bishops.  We  do  not  quote  the  following  passages  for  the  rea- 
der's  approbation,  but  to  shew  tlie  utter  inefficiency  of  licencing  laM^s, 
(for  such  were  then  in  force,)  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the  Pen : 

Prick  down  the  point,  whoever  has  the  art, 

Where  nature  Scotland  does  from  England  part, 

Anatomists  may  sooner  fix  the  cells 

Where  life  resides,  and  understanding  dwells, 

But  this  we  know,  tho'  that  exceeds  our  skill, 

That  whosoever  separates  them  doesill. 

*  *  *  * 
What  ethic  river  is  this  wondrous  Tweed 
Whose  oue  bank  vlrtue,  fother  vice  does  breed  ? 

*  *  *  * 
'Tis  Holy  Islaud  parts  us,  not  the  Tweed. 
Nothing  but  clergy  could  us  two  sechide. 

*  ♦  *  * 
All  litanies  in  this  have  wanted  faith, 

There's  no  "  Deliver  us  from  a  Bishop's  wrath," 

*  *  iii  if 

What  thf  ocean  binds,  is  by  the  Bishops  rent, 
As  seas  makc  Islands  in  the  Continent. 
Nature  in  vain  us  in  one  land  compiles, 
If  the  Cathedral  still  shall  have  its  isles. 
Nothing,  not  bogs,  nor  saiuls,  nor  seas,  nor  Alps, 
Scparato  the  worlds  so,  as  the  Bishop's  scalps, 
Strctch  for  the  line  their  circingle  alone, 
'Twjll  rnake  a  more  unhabitable  zoue; 
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The  frieiidly  loadstoiie  ha>  not  more  combintd, 
Than  Bishops  cramp't  the  commerce  of  mankind. 

Thoiigli  thus  severe  on  the  Hierarchy,  the  poet  had  iiot  yet  lost  all 

respect  for  the  IMonarch  : — 

Charles,  our  great  soul,  this  only  understands, 
He  our  affections  both,  and  wills  commands. 

It  must  be  remem])ered  that  Charles  had  hitherto  shewn  many  go<Kl 
dispositions,  and  in  particular  had  interfered  to  save  some  of  the  Scotch 
Nonconformists  from  tlie  vengeance  of  Sharj^e  :  notwithstanding  the 
insolent  tyranny  with  Avhicli  he  liad  liimself  l)een  treated  by  tlie  Kirk 
in  its  days  of  sovereignty.  Ile  had^  on  several  occasions,  excrted  him- 
self  to  procure  lil^erty  of  conscience,  both  for  catliolic  and  protestant 
dissenters,  to  little  effect  indeed,  during  the  influence  of  Clarendon  ;  but 
thc  secret  inclination  towards  his  mother's  religion,  which  probably 
prompted  this  insidious  toleration,  was  not  yet  more  than  vaguely 
suspected. 

The  year  1667  i^  ^i  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  for 
then  was  Paradise  Lost  first  given  to  the  world.  According  to  the  cus- 
tom  of  those  times,  jMarvell  accompanied  the  work  of  his  illustrious 
friend  with  a  copv  of  commendatory  verses:  but  it  is  a  truly  al)surd 
surmise,  that  either  ]Marveli's  English  couplets,  or  Dr.  Barrow's  Latin 
Elegiacs,  preserved  the  production  of  IMilton  from  obscurity.  This  is 
about  as  probable,  as  that  a  sealed  and  unopened  epistle  shoidd  reach  its 
destination,  if  directed  only  in  the  inside.  IMore  plausibly  has  it  becn 
asserted  that  IMarvell  united  with  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  IMr.  Secretary 
IMorrice,  and  Sir  William  Davenant  to  prevent  tlie  mighty  poefs  being 
cxcepted  out  of  the  act  of  indemnity  ;  but  is  it  likely  that  he,  wlio  had 
himself  held  oftice  under  Cromwell,  would  possess  any  inriuence  at 
Court  r 

Though  his  Parliamentary  corresp<mdence  continues  witli  little  or  no 
iiiterruption,  between  the  vears  16()7  and  1670,  aud  as  a  series  «>f  histo- 
rical  documents  is  of  high  value,  yet  it  tlirows  no  light  (»n  his  private 
transactions  ;  nor  does  it  elucidatc  his  personal  character,  except  by 
affording  additional  proof  of  his  indefatigable  industry  ;  his  unwearied 
spirits ;  his  attention  to  the  minutest,  as  well  as  to  the  weightiest 
matters  that  came  })efore  the  Ilouse.  Rarely  docs  he  utter  an  opiniou 
oii  any  subject,  unless  it  bore  cxpressly  upon  thc  iiitcrests  of  his  consti- 
tuents.  We  cannot  fin<l  any  clue  to  discover,  for  example,  his  senti- 
ments  on  the  prosecution  of  Clarendoii.  uliicli  latrr  historians  have 
reprcsciited  as  a  conspiracy  JK-tween  aii  ungratcful  King,  aiid  a  niis- 
jiuidcd  iiatioii.  to  ruiii  thc  most  loval  aiid  iinmarulatc  of  statesmcii  ;  but 
it  i>  iiio4  |»r<»li;ibl(    tliat  hc   «  niu  urn'd  in  it.      i\>  uc  arc  iiot  writiiig  tlic 
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history  of  Aiulrew  IMarvell'»  Times,  we  caniiot  be  expected  to  dilate  on 
all  tlie  public  measures  Avhicli  he  has  noticed  in  his  letters,  but  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  extracts  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
Parliamentary  life  of  the  Patriot,  or  at  least  the  manners,  temper,  and 
politics,  of  the  Parliament  in  which  he  sat. 

Jan.  22,  1766-7: — "  Heard  the  report  of  the  fire  of  London,  full  of 
manifest  testimonies  that  it  was  by  a  wicked  design,  and  ordered  the 
report  of  the  insolence  of  Papists  to-morrow." 

Dec.  22,  1666: — "To-day  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Marquis  of 
Dorchester  were  upon  their  petitions  freed  from  the  Tower,  having  been 
committed  for  quarrelling  and  scuffling  the  other  day  when  we  were  at 
the  Canary  Conference." 

Feb  9,  1667 : — "I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  several  fires  of  late  in  your 
town,  but  by  God's  mercy  prevented  from  doing  much  harm.  Though 
I  know  your  vigilance,  and  have  been  informed  of  the  occasions,  I 
cannot  but,  out  of  the  earnestness  of  mine  own  sense,  advise  you  to 
liave  a  careful  eye  against  all  such  accidents.  We  have  had  so  much  of 
them  here  in  the  South,  that  it  makes  me  almost  superstitious.  But 
indeed,  as  sometimes  there  arise  new  diseases,  so  there  are  seasons  of 
more  particular  judgments,  and  such  as  that  of  fires  seem  of  late  to 
have  ]ieen  upon  this  nation  :  but  God's  providence  in  such  cases  is  well 
pleased  to  be  frustrated  by  human  industry,  but  much  more  his  mercies 
are  always  propitious  to  repentance." 

July  25: — ^*^  Yesternight,  at  one  o'clock,  a  very  dangerous  fire  hap- 
pened  in  Southwark,  but  blowing  up  the  next  house  in  good  time,  there 
were  but  twelve  consumed  or  ruined.  I  cannot  but  advise  you  to  have 
espccial  care  in  your  town  of  any  such  accident,  or  what  you  will  call  it; 
for  I  am  sorry  we  can  yet  see  no  clearer  by  so  many  lights." 

October  25tli  : — "  This  morning  several  members  of  our  House  did 
in  their  places  move  the  House  to  proceed  to  an  impeachment  against 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  laid  very  high  crimes  to  his  charge." 

Nov.  14: — "Really  the  business  of  the  House  hath  been  of  late  so 
earnest  daily,  and  so  long,  that  I  have  not  had  the  time,  and  scarce 
vi^onr  h)ft  me  by  night  to  write  to  you;  and  to-day,  bccause  I  would 
not  oniit  any  longcr,  I  lose  my  dinner  to  makc  sure  of  this  lettcr.  The 
Earl  of  Clarendon  liath  takcn  up  much  of  our  time  till  within  this  threc 
days.  But  since  his  impeachmcnt  hath  been  carried  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  Mc  have  some  leisure  from  that;  and  now  this  is  tlie  third  (hiy 
tliat  tlicy  havc,  witliout  intennission  of  any  other  busincss,  continucd 
uj»on  thc  qucstion,  Whcthcr,  upon  our  desirc,  to  commit  liim  to 
custody  Iwforc  m'c  scnt  up  (whicli  yct  wc  havc  not  donc)  thc  parti- 
rular  articlcs  <»f  oiir  fhargc  against  him." — P.S,  of  the  samc  datc: — 
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*''  I  hear  the  Lords  are  at  last  come  to  a  resolution  to  desire  a  confer^ 
ence  to-morrow  Mitli  oiir  House,  to  show  us  reason  wliy  they  sliouJd 
not  conimit  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  before  special  articles." 

"  Nov.  23d  : — "  The  Lords  and  we  cannot  yet  get  ofF  the  difficulties 
risen  Ijetwixt  us  on  occasion  of  our  House's  demanding  tlic  Earl  of 
CIarendon's  imprisonment  upon  a  general  charge  of  treason." 

Dec.  3d : — "  Since  my  hist  to  you  we  have  had  a  free  conference  with 
the  Lords,  and  so  a  mutual  debate  on  the  reasons  for,  and  for  not, 
committing  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  on  our  general  charge.  The  Lords 
yesterday  sent  a  message  by  Judge  Arclier  and  Judgc  ^lorton,  that, 
upon  thc  whole  matter,  they  were  not  satisfied  to  conimit  him,  witliout 
particular  cause  specilied  or  assigned ;  whcreupon  oiu-  House,  after 
very  long  debate,  voted,  Hhat  the  Lords  not  complying  with  the  desires 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  committing  and  sequestring  from  tlieir 
House  the  Earl  of  Chirendon,  upon  tlie  impeacliment  carried  up  against 
him,  is  an  ohstruction  of  the  public  justice  in  the  pi-ocecdings  of  hoth 
Houses  of  Parliumcnt,  and  is  the  preceucnt  of  evil  and  dangerous  con- 
sequences.'  To-day  the  Lords  sent  down  another  message  to  us,  that 
tliey  had  to-day  received  a  large  petition  from  tlie  Earl  of  Clarcndon, 
intimating  that  he  was  withdrawn.^'     Hereupon  our  House  forthwith 

*  Clarendoii  withdrew  at  the  King's  exprcss  command,  who  probably  kncw  no  other 
snfe  and  ('nnij  means  to  shield  a  man  whom  he  conld  not  help  revering. 

"  On  the  29th  of  Noveraber,  1607,  this  iHustrious  exile  embarked  in  a  miserable 
boat  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  at  Erith,  and  after  remaining  at  sca  amidst  the 
inconveniences  and  dangers  of  the  worst  weather  for  three  days  and  nighLs,  landed  at 
Calais.  He  left  behind  him  a  representation  at  large  to  the  House  of  Peers  of  his 
conduct  since  the  Restoration,  composed  with  all  thc  simplicity  and  modest  courage 
of  conscious  innocence  and  truth :  such,  however,  was  the  rage  of  the  prevailing 
party,  that  it  was  preseutly  pubhcly  burned,  by  order  of  both  Houses." — /W//<'. 

He  had  built  a  splendid  mansion,  to  which  the  populace  affixed  the  nick  name  of 

Dunkirh  Houae.    In  theedition  of  1776are  two  poemsascribed  (we  hope  errroneously) 

to  Mar\ell,  onecalled"Clarendon'sHouse-warming,"  and  theother  "lj)on  liis  House." 

Among  other  topics  of  obloquy,  they  allude  pointedly  to  thc  misappropriation  of  certain 

building  materials,  originally  set  apart   for  the  repair  of  St.  Panrs,  but  aftenvards 

di\erte(l  to  the  erection  of  the  Chancellor's  palace.     As  the  second  is  bnt  short,  and 

sums  up  the  principal  arguments  of  odium  against  a  venerated  name,  we  shall  give  it 

almost  entire : — 

Here  lie  the  sacred  stones 

Of  Paul 

Here  lie  golden  bribrries, 

Thc  pricc  of  niin'd  families. 

The  Cavaliers'  debenter  wall, 

Fix't  on  an  eccentric  basis; 

Herc  Dunkirk  Town  and   Tangi.  r  Hall, 

The  Quecn's  marriage,  and  all 

Thr  Dutehman*'-  Tcmplum  /toris. 
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address  his  Majesty,  tliat  care  niiglit  be  taken  for  securing  all  tlie  sea- 
ports,  lest  he  sliould  pass  there.  I  suppose  he  will  not  trouble  you  at 
Hull." 

March  7>  1668 : — "  On  Wednesday  last  the  House  resumed  the 
debate  occasioned  by  tlie  informations  of  several  members  concerning 
tlie  insolencies  of  Nonconformists  in  some  parts  of  the  nation,  disturb- 
ing  ministers  in  their  churches,  and  setting  up  their  own  preachers. 
The  House  hereupon  came  to  a  resolution,  that  they  would  in  a  body 
attend  liis  Majesty,  desiring  liim  to  reinforce  by  his  proclamation  the 
laMS  against  conventicles,  and  that  care  might  be  taken  to  secure  the 
peace  of  the  nation  against  the  unlawful  meetings  of  Nonconformists 
aud  Papisfs."  With  this  request  Charles,  who — half  Catholic  and  half 
Infidel — hoped,  under  the  mask  of  toleration,  either  to  be  rid  of  all 
religion,  or  to  smuggle  in  that  Avhich  he  found  most  convenient,  was 
obliged  reluctantly  to  comply,  though  the  petition  was  meant  to  imply 
a  severe  censure  on  himself  and  his  favourite,  Buckingham,  who  was 
now  phiying  the  same  game  with  the  Nonconformists  as  Leicester  had 
played  with  the  Puritans  under  Elizabeth. 

Several  letters  after  this  are  taken  up  almost  entirely  witli  the  pro- 
ceedings  against  the  supposed  authors  of  the  miscarriages  in  the  late 
Dutch  war.  The  public  vengeance  had  better  been  directed  against 
the  authors  of  the  war  itself.  Of  all  wars,  surely  the  least  profitable 
liave  been  those  which  grew  out  of  commercial  squabbles. 

The  privileges  and  jurisdiction  of  the  two  Houses  were  as  undefined 
as  tlie  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  We  continually  find  the  Peers  at  variance 
\i  itli  tlie  Commons,  and  their  Lordships  generally  forced  to  submit  at  last 
vnth  no  very  good  grace.  An  attempt  of  the  Lords  to  act  as  a  criminal 
ccirt  directly,  and  not  on  appeal  from  the  courts  below,  was  strongly 
resented  by  the  Lo\rer  House ;  and  Marvell,  though  he  expresses 
Ijimself  gi-avely  and  coolly,  no  doubt  entered  fully  into  the  indignation 
of  his  fellow  members. 

IVIay  2.5,  lic  writes  thus : — "  I  have  no  more  time  than  to  tell  you 
that  the  Lords,  having  judged  and  fined  the  East  India  Company,  as 
Me  tliink,  illegally,  upon  the  petition  of  onc  Skinner,  a  merchant;  and 
tlicy  j)etitioning  us  for  redrcss,  wc  have  imj^risoned  liim  that  petitioned 
them,  and  they  have  imprisoned  several  of  those  that  petitioned  us ; 
and  we,  on  Monday,  send  to  the  Lords  severe  votes  against  their  pro- 
cecdings  :  it  is  a  business  of  very  high  and  dangerous  consequence." 
On  the  9th  he  informs  the  IMayor  of  Hull  (tlien  Mr.  Anthony 
Lam]K;rt)  that  tliere  liad  Ijcen  a  conference  betwecn  the  Houses, — the 
Commons  liaving  voted  tliat  the  Lords'  "  taking  (;ognizance  and  jiro- 
ceeding  orif/inalfy  upon  the  petition  of  Skinnor  against  tlie  East  India 
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Company,  was  contrary  to  law.  It  was  Friday  in  the  afternoon  Ijefore 
the  Lords  desired  a  conference,  Mlierein,  with  a  preanible  in  writing  of 
a  very  high  aiid  severe  sense,  they  gave  us  two  votes  in  exchange : 
that  our  entertaining  a  scaiidahus  paj)er  of  tlie  East  India  Conipany, 
and  proceeding  thereon,  was  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  tlie  House  of 
Peers,  and  the  good  union  that  ought  to  be  betwixt  the  two  Houses  : 
that  what  tlie  Lords  had  done  upon  Skinner's  petition  was  agreeable  to 
law_,  and  consouant  to  precedents  both  ancient  and  modern.  We  went 
from  tlience  back  to  our  Ilouse,  where  we  sat  without  intcrmission  iiU 
five  oclock  this  morning."  The  lionest  country  gentlemen  and  bur- 
gesses  had  not  yet  generally  fallen  into  the  late  hours  of  the  courtiers, 
and  seem  to  have  grown  passionate  for  want  of  sleep,  for  they  voted, 
^'  that  whosoever  shall  be  aiding  or  assisting  in  the  execution  of  the 
Lords'  sentence  or  order  against  the  East  India  Company,  shall  Ije 
decmed  a  betrayer  of  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land,  and  an  infringer  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament."  Tlie  King 
adjourued  the  Houses  in  consequence,  or  under  pretext,  of  these  difFer- 
ences ;  but  not  till  the  Lords  had  taken  severe  measures  against  Sir 
Samuel  Barnardistou  (whom  they  sentenced  to  pay  <£300  on  his  knees) 
and  other  leading  members  of  the  East  India  Company.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  Sir  Samuel  ever  submitted  to  this  degrading  punish- 
meut.  Parliament  did  not  meet  again  for  dispatch  of  business  till 
the  19th  of  October,  1609.  The  dissention  between  the  Houses  still 
continued.  ^Marvell  records  the  several  stages  of  the  affair,  which 
ended  by  tlie  two  Houses,  at  the  King's  desire,  erasing  "all  records 
in  their  journals  of  that  matter,  that  all  memory  thcreof  might  be 
extinguished."     Feb.  22,  lOJO. 

Every  session  brought  forth  some  new  bill,  some  forced  proclamation, 
against  conventicles.  The  general  dis])osition  of  that  long-protracted 
Parliament  (which  obtained  the  name  of  the  Pension  Parlianient)  in  all 
things,  except  its  rigid  and  jealous  economy,  and  .severe  prosecution  of 
deliuquents,  coincided  witli  the  temj)er  of  the  Ix^tter  sort  of  modern 
Tories.  An  evil  eye  on  all  sectaries,  a  j)erfect  horror  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  a  high  devotion  to  abstract  royalty,  and  to  the  Protestant 
Episcojial  Church  as  a  vital  organ  of  the  stjite,  a  vindictive  sense  (»f 
natinnal  honour,  a  restrictive  and  j)roliibitory  systcni  of  commcrce,* 
were,  for  many  ycars,  the  leading  features  of  their  j)olicy. 

•  There  is  scarcely  onc  of  ManelPs  letters  which  does  not  aflord  sonie  j>ro»»f  ihal  the 
Iloiise  in  which  he  sat  was  no  friend  to  free  trade,  even  betwecn  the  sevcral  part^i  of 
thf  British  Empire.  We  have  alroady  seen  the  bill  affainst  the  importation  of  Irish 
cattlf  carriid  against  the  declared  opinion  t)f  the  Kiin;.  Then-  was  a  umnifest 
inclination  to  exchide   French  comniodiiirs  altoi(ethcr.      \\\  enunurating  ihe  ucts 

K 
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During  tlie  years  1668,  69,  70,  the  public  business  becoming  continu- 
ally  more  pressing,  and  tlie  King's  wants  more  urgent,  Marveirs  letters 
bear  more  and  more  on  the  history  of  the  period,  and  have  less  and  less 
of  biographical  interest.  Parliament  refusing  to  grant  more  than 
i^400;,000,  to  be  raised  on  wines  (an  imposition  very  grievous  to  a 
monarch  who  sympathized  with  the  privations  of  his  wine-bibbing 
subjects),  the  King,  dissatistied  with  so  scanty  a  supply,  and  yet  more 
with  the  curious  inquiries  instituted  as  to  the  manner  in  which  former 
grants  liad  been  applied,  prorogued  the  Houses  on  the  llth  of  Decem- 
ber,  on  m  liich  occasion  Andrew  piously  prays,  "  God  direct  his  IMajesty 
furtlier  in  so  weighty  resolutions."  Parliament  met  again  on  the  14th 
of  February,  1669 — 70.  About  this  time  there  occur  several  epistles 
from  JMarvell  to  his  friend  William  Ramsden,  which,  though  almost 
wholly  political,  express  his  observations  on  public  afFairs  with  a  cir- 
cumstantiality,  and  his  opinions  with  a  freedom,  which  the  nature  of 
his  official  correspondence  precluded.  It  may  not  be  unamusing  to 
compare  a  few  passages  referring  to  the  same  occurrences :  the  business- 
like  brevity  and  caution  of  the  public  document  is  admirable,  If  ever 
he  takes  a  little  fiight,  it  is  to  pay  a  compliment  to  Majesty,  which  no 
one  7ieed  understand  ironically.  Thus  of  the  King's  gracious  recom- 
mendation  to  put  a  stop  to  the  differences  of  the  Houses  in  Skinner*s 
business. — To  Mr.  Humphrey  Duncalf,  Mayor  : — "  Our  House  there- 
upon  did  unanimously  vote  the  entry  of  this  speech  in  our  journal,  and 
to  go  in  a  body  on  foot  to  give  the  King  thanks,  and  to  erase  the 
records  in  our  journal.  A  message  was  forthwith  sent  to  desire  leave 
to  wait  on  the  King,  so  that  we  have  been  twice  at  Whitehall  in  one 
morning,  all  infinitely  satisfied  with  the  King's  justice,  prudence,  and 
kin(hiess  in  this  matter,  and  I  doubt  not  but  all  good  Englishmen  will 
\>e  of  tlie  same  mind."     To  Mr.  William  Ramsden  : — ^'  When  we  began 

passed  in  the  session  of  1668 — 9,  Marvell  mcntions  a  "  bill  for  grazing  and  tillage, 
giving  licence  to  export  all  corn,  and  setting  an  high  custom  upon  foreign  corn  vvhen 
ours  is  at  a  good  marketable  rate."  April  9,  1670: — "  We  have  sent  them  up  this 
moming  the  bill  for  prohibition  of  all  foreign  brandy,  which,  though  it  goes  up  so 
late,  I  believe  will  pass  before  our  rising.  The  Lords  have  agreed  with  the  bill  of 
retrospect  upon  brandy,  to  pay  8  pence  since  1666.  The  Lords  have,  we  fear, 
thrown  out  that  part  of  our  bill  which  provided  against  men  of  war  trading  in 
mf^rchandise,  tnily  at  an  ill  season,  when  so  many  merchants  complain,  and  the 
Turk.s  take  prizes  in  our  channels."  The  term  Turk  may  here  be  used  as  in  the 
(^ollect  for  Cjood  Friday,  as  synonymous  with  Mussuhnan  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Ottrjman  Kniperors  or  their  natnral  subjects  ever  practised  piracy  so  far  north- 
ward. 

Augii.st  13,  1671 : — "Thc  Lords  and  we  have  agrced  on  an  address  to  his  Majesty, 
fhat  hc  wcar  no  foreign  fnannractures,  and  discountenance,  whother  man  or  woman, 
that  «hall  wcar  th»;m." 
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to  talk  of  the  Lords,  the  King  seiit  for  iis  alone,  and  rccomniendcd  an 
erasure  of  all  proceedings  ;  the  same  thing  you  know  that  we  proposed 
at  first.  We  presently  ordered  it,  and  went  to  tell  him  so  tlie  same 
day.  At  coming  down  (a  prettij  ridiculous  thing^,  Sir  Thomas  Clifford 
carried  speaker  and  mace,  and  all  members  there,  to  drink  tlie  King's 
liealth,  into  the  King's  cellar.  The  King  sent  to  tlie  Lords  more 
perem])torily,  and  they,  witli  much  grumbling,  agreed  to  tlie  rasure." 
Writing  to  the  corporation,  he  gives  the  heads  of  the  conventicle  bill 
minutely,  in  the  style  of  one  who  saw  nothing  objectionable  in  them. 
To  his  friend  he  says, — •'  The  terrible  bill  against  conventicles  is  sent 
up  to  the  Lords.  They  are  niaking  miglity  alterations  in  the  conven- 
ticle  bill  (which,  as  we  sent  it  up,  is  the  quintessence  of  arbitrary  malice), 
and  sit  wholc  days,  aud  yet  proceed  but  by  inches,  and  will,  at  the  end, 
probably  affix  a  Scotch  clausc  of  the  King's  poMer  in  externals ;"  (/.  e. 
give  the  King  a  dispensing  power  to  make  the  Parliament  malice  nuga^ 
torg).  'SSo  the  fate  of  the  bill  is  uiicertain,  but  nuist  probably  pass, 
being  the  pricc  of  money."  During  the  spring  session  of  1670,  Charles, 
under  pretence  of  seeking  amusement,  thought  fit  to  frequent  the 
debates  at  the  House  of  Lords.  This,  though  not  expressly  against 
rule,  Mas  against  rccent  custom,  and  supposcd  to  be  a  restraint  on  the 
freedom  of  speech.  ]\larvell  announces  the  circumstance  to  his  consti- 
tuents  Mith  some  surprise,  but  without  connnent,  in  his  letter  <»f  the 
26th  ^larch  : — "  That  which  is  most  extraordinary  is,  that  his  ^lajesty 
liath  for  this  whole  week  come  every  day  in  person  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  sat  there  during  their  debates  and  resolutions  ;  and  yester- 
day  the  Lords  went  in  a  body  to  Whitehall,  to  give  their  thanks  for 
the  honour  he  did  thcm  therein."  To  INIr.  Ramsden  he  tells  the  story 
niore  at  large  : — "  The  King,  alxtut  ten  o'cIock,  took  boat  with  Lauder- 
(lalc  only,  and  two  ordinary  attendants,  and  rowed  a\\  hile,  ;is  to\rards 
the  bridge,  Init  soon  turned  back  to  the  Parliament  stairs,  and  so  went 
up  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  took  his  seat.  Almost  all  of  them 
were  amazed,  but  all  seemed  so ;  and  the  Duke  of  Vork  especially  was 
very  niuch  surprised.  lieing  sat,  he  told  theni  it  was  a  pri\  ilege  hc 
claimed  from  his  ancestors  to  be  present  at  their  deliberations ;  that 
therefore  they  should  not,  for  liis  coming,  interrupt  their  debates,  but 
proceed,  and  be  rovered.  They  did  so.  It  is  true  that  this  has  Ikumi 
done  htng  ago  ;  but  it  is  now  so  old,  that  it  is  new,  and  so  disused,  that 
at  any  other  but  so  bewitched  a  tinu»  as  tliis,  it  would  have  been  hxiked 
upon  as  a  high  usurpation,  and  breach  of  privilege.*  After  three  or 
four  days'  continuance,  the  Lords  were  very  well  used  to  the  King's 
presence.  The  King  has  ever  since  continued  his  session  among  them, 
and  says  it  is  better  than  going  to  a  play." 
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Tlie  prospect  of  public  liffairs  was  theii  sutHcieiitly  bad  :  for  Charles^ 
who,  like  all  nien  whose  amiable  qualities  are  not  grounded  in  sound 
principles,  grew  worse  as  he  grew  old,  liad  now  given  himself  up  to  the 
notorious  Cabal,  and  to  a  set  of  creatures  besides, — French,  Scotch, 
Irish,  and,  ahis,  some  English,  priests  and  laymen,  bigots  and  atheists, 
male  and  female,  among  whom  it  is  no  injustice  to  say,  that  Nell 
G^Fyn  was  considerably  the  best.  But  a  patriot  should  never  despair 
of  the  Republic.  He  should  "  brook  no  continuance  of  weak-minded- 
ness/'"  but  should  "  hope  even  against  hope."  No  wonder,  however,  if 
sometinies  his  jaded  spirits  give  way,  and  he  utter  the  language  of 
despondency.  Andrew  Marvell  more  than  once  verges  on  this  extreme. 
INIany  a  man,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have  concluded  that 
"the  world  was  made  for  Ceesar/'  and  since  he  could  do  no  good  for 
his  country,  think  of  doing  the  best  he  could  for  himself.  In  the 
private  communication  from  which  we  have  borrowed  so  much,  he  gives 
a  character  to  his  fellow  representatives  which,  considering  their  stern 
frugality,  aud  bold  defence  of  their  own  privileges,  they  do  not  appear, 
as  a  body,  to  have  deserved  : — "  In  this  session  the  Lords  sent  down  to 
us  a  proviso  for  the  King,  that  would  have  restored  him  to  all  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  privileges  which  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed  at  any  time 
since  the  conquest.  There  never  was  so  compendious  a  piece  of  abso- 
lute  universal  tyranny.  But  the  Commons  made  them  ashamed  of  it, 
and  retrenched  it.  The  Parliament  was  never  so  embarrassed  beyond 
recovery.  We  are  all  venal  cowards  except  some  few."  Now  tlie 
successful  opposition  to  the  Lords'  proviso  should  have  convinced  him 
that,  though  there  were  some  few  venal  cowards,  there  were  more  bold 
and  honest  men.t 

*  Wordsworth. 

t  Extracts  from  an    "  extraordinary  black  book,"  said  to  have  been  published   by 
Marvell  himself,  which  was  perhaps  the  model  of  the  various  muster-rolls  of  a  similar 
kiiul  that  have  since  appeared. 
A  Seaxonable  Arf/umcnt  to  persiuule  all  llie  Grand  Juries  in  Emjland  io  Petitionfor  a 

New  ParUament  ;  or,  a  Lisl  oftlie  Principal  Labourers  in  the  Great  Design  ofPopery 

and  Arhitrary  Power  : — 

Lfmnceston.—Hir  Charles  flarbord,  surveyor-general,  has  got  £100,000  of  the  king 
and  the  kingdom  :  he  was  formerly  a  solicitor  of  Staples  Jnn,  till  his  lewdness  and 
poverty  brought  him  to  court. 

Devonskire.—^ir  Capelston  Hamfield,  Baronet,  much  addicted  to  tippling,presentcd 
to  the  king  by  his  pretended  wife,  IJctty  Roberts,  the  Pall  Mall. 

Wejfm/rtith.—Sir  VVinston  Churchil,  was  a  commissioner  of  the  court  of  claims  in 
Ir.Iand,  now  on<:  of  the  clerks  of  the  grcen  cloth.  He  profered  his  own  daughlcr  to 
Ihc  Duke  of  Vork,  und  has  got  in  boons  £10,000.  ile  has  published  in  print  that 
thc  king  may  rais*j  mone>  without  his  Parliament. 
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The  Parlianient,  which  was  prorogued  before  the  end  of  April,  met 
again  on  tlie  2nd  of  October,  KJJO.  The  King,  wlio  was  now  tlie  con- 
tented,  though  concealed,  instrimient  of  the  French  coiirt,  partly  won 
over  by  the  arts  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  her  ally  Louisa  de 
Queroiiaille,"'  (the  Dutchess  of  Portsniouth,)  partly  l)y  nioney  in  hand, 
and  the  proniise  of  P^rench  trfxtps,  in  case  that  the  peoplo's  patience 
sliould  be  worn  out.  A  second  Dutch  war  was  meditated  with  the  secret 
purjx^se  of  aiding  tlie  French  to  overrun  and  subjugate  the  United  Pro- 
vinces.  But  tliese  designs  were  not  yet  ripe  for  disclosurc.  A  supply 
was  first  to  be  had :  £800,000  were  denianded,  and  granted,  and  more 
Mould  have  been  granted,but  fresh  disscntionbetween  thc  up})er  and  lower 
Ilouses,  o\\  ing  to  the  Lords  taking  upon  them  to  make  amendnients  In  the 
money  bills,  occasioned  a  sudden  prorogatiou,  April  22,  1671.  If  these 
facts  be  kept  in  mind,  the  following  passages,  from  INIarveirs  public  and 
private   correspondence,  will   l)e   sufiiciently  intelligible.     October  25. 

Newton,  in  the  Isle  o/  Wight. — Sir  Johu  Holines,  Sir  Ross's  brother,  a  cowardly, 
baffled,  sea  captain,  twice  boxed,  and  once  whipped  with  a  dog  whip,  as  many  geutle- 
men  can  testify :  choseu  in  the  night,  without  the  hcad  officcr  of  the  towu,  and  but 
one  burgess,  )'et  voted  well  elected  this  last  session. 

CambriJge  Town. — Sir  William  Hartop,  a  pension  of  £200  per  annuui,  aud  pro- 
mised  to  be  clerk  of  the  Kitchen  :  threatens  to  sue  his  town  for  his  wages,  because  he 
hears  they  will  choose  him  no  more. 

Middlescx. — Sir  Lancellot  Lake,  nuich  in  debt,  has  a  promise  that  his  elder  brothcr's 
son  shall  not  be  naturalized ;  a  uotorious  cuckold. 

Cojille  Rising. — Sarauel  Pepys,  Esquire,  once  a  taylour,  then  serving  mau  to  the 
Lord  Sandwitch,  now  secretary  to  thc  admiralty,  got  by  passes  and  other  illegal  wages 
£  10,000. 

Bath. — Sir  William  Basset,  Henr\'  Seymour's  sou-in-law,  £1,000  given  him  by 
Clirtbrd :  he  has  a  promise  of  a  place  iu  the  law  act:  alwuys  drunk  wheu  he  can  get 
money. 

*  The  publisher  begs  pardon  of  those  gcntlemen  here  uaujed,  if  he  has,  for  waiit  of 
better  informatiou,  uudervalned  the  price  and  merit  of  tlieir  voices,  whieh  he  shall  be 
ready,  upon  their  advertisement,  to  ameud ;  but  more  particularly  he  nuist  beg  the 
excuse  of  many  more  gentlemen,  no  less  deserving,  whom  he  hath  oniitted,  not  out  of 
any  malice,  or  for  want  of  good  will,  but  of  timely  notice;  but,  in  general,  the  House 
was,  if  they  pleasc  to  remember,  this  last  session,  by  three  of  their  own  members  told, 
that  there  were  several  Paj^ists,  fifty  outlaws,  and  peusnmers  without  iiumber;  so  that 
upon  cxamination,  they  nuiy  arrive  at  a  bctter  kuowledge  among  tlieuiselves,  and  do 
one  another  more  right,  thau  we  (howsoever  well  aftected)  cau  possibly  do  without 
doors.' 

•  The  Engli^h,  whosc  organs  of  speech  are  uotoriously  inhos])itable  to  foreign 
names,  found  .Madeuu)isclle  de  (iueroiiaille's  so  unacceptable,  that  they  auglicist-d  it 
into  CanveUy  uuder  which  ahreviation  she  is  fn.'«|ueiilly  meutioned  both  iu  prose  and 
verse.  Surely  ihey  oiight  not  t«>  romplain  at  Kiiig  Charlcs  giving  her  a  tillc  so  much 
morr  accoinmodaled  to  Knglish  p!onuuci.iliou. 
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He  gives  at  soiiie  leiigtli,  tlie  preamble  of  tlie  Lord  Keeper's  openiug 
speech,  (for  Charles  had  still  grace  eiiough  left  to  be  ashamed  of  appear- 
ing  personally  as  a  beggar  for  money  on  false  pretences,)  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  which  is,  that  the  increased  power  of  France  is 
alleged  to  justify  a  grant  which  was  to  be  used  in  increasing  the  power 
of  France.     Then  conies  an  enumeration  of  the  advantageous  treaties 
M  hich  the  King  had  concluded,  particularly  with  Sweden  and  Holland, 
(w  liile  he  knew  tliat  the  money  was  wanted  to  make  war  upon  Holland,) 
with  Spain,  whereby  we  had  gained  the  sovereignty  of  Jamaica,  &c., 
witli  Denmark,  Savoy,  &c.     Next  his  Lordship  prepares  a  spell  for  that 
national  vanity,  Avhich  in  time  past  has  cost  us  so  dear,  alleging  "  in 
short  that  all  the  Princes  of  Christendom  sought  at  present  to  his  Ma- 
jesty,  if  not  for  their  security,  yet  as  to  one  without  whose  friendship 
they  could  not  promote  their  afFairs."     Andrew  Marvellwas  no  orator; 
it  does  not  appear  upon  record  that  he  ever  made  a  set  speech  at  all ; 
yet  one  might  ahnost  wonder  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  Englishman 
got  up  to  remind  my  Lord-Keeper  that  whatever  consideration   his 
master  might  have  obtained  from  foreign  powers,  was  taken  up  solely  on 
okl  01iver's  credit.     But  now  comes  the  drift.     After  touching  on  the 
insufficiency  of  the  wine  duties  to  the  public  occasions;  the  expence  of 
the  navy  since  1660,  (£500,000  per  annumj   and  the  King's  debts, 
which  were  immense  and  at  heavy  interest,  he  desired  that  the  Parlia- 
ment  would  supply  him  (the  King)  witli  £800,000  for  his  navy,  as  also 
tliat  tliey  would  pay  ofF  all  those  debts  which  he  owed  at  interest,  aud 
that  they  would  finish  this  before  Christmas,  as  M^ell  that  he  might  have 
time  in  hand  to  mature  his  preparations  for  the  season  of  the  year  as 
that  men  might  attend  their  own  occasions  in  the  country,  and  make 
tlieir  neighbours  taste  of  their  hospitality,  and  keep  up  their  autliority 
and  interest  there,  which  is  so  useful  and  necessary  to  the  public."     It 
is   a   proof  that    the    promises   contained    in   this    speech  were    neVer 
intended  to  be  performed ;   that  neither  it  nor  thc  Kings  short  intro- 
ductory  address  were  allowed  to  be  printed. 

Several  letters  folh)w,  containing  nothing  but  lists  of  thc  commoditics 
it  was  proj)osed  to  tax,  and  other  devices,  for  raising  the  supplies.  One 
of  thesc  proposals  produced  efFects  so  ludicrously  characteristic  of  the 
bnitality  of  evcn  thc  highest  orders  in  that  reign,  that  we  must  extract 
thc  pa-ssage  of  Andrew's  private  correspondence,  which  contains  the 
st^iry  : — 

"  An  ai-cident  happened  wliich  had  like  to  have  spoiled  all.  Sir  John 
Coveritry  haviiig  moved  for  an  im])osition  on  the  play-houses,  Sir  John 
Berkenliead,  to  excuse  them,  said  thcy  had  been  of  great  service  to  the 
King.      Upoii    which   Sir  John   Coventry  desired  that  gentleman   to 
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explain  whetlier  lie  nieant  tlie  men  or  tlie  womcn  players.  Ilereupoii 
it  is  imagined  that,  the  Ilouse  adjourning  froni  Tuesday  betore  till 
Thursday  after  Christmas  day,  on  the  very  Tuesday  night  of  the 
adjournment,  t\7enty-five  of  tlie  Duke  of  ]Monmouth's  troop_,  and  some 
few  foot,  laid  in  wait  from  ten  at  niglit  till  two  in  the  morning,  by 
Suffolk-street,  and  as  lie  returned  from  the  Cock,  Mliere  he  supped,  to 
his  own  house,  tliey  threw  hini  down  and  ciit  ofF  ahiiost  all  the  end  of 
his  nose."  Feeble  attempts  were  made  by  tlie  court  to  protect  the  actors 
in  this  cowardly  piece  of  loyalty,  but  the  House  of  Commous  displayed  a 
j)r(>per  s})irit,  and  not  only  insisted  on  the  punishment  of  the  present 
offenders,  but  passed  the  act  wliich  makes  cutting  and  maiming  capital 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  From  this  incident  alone,  we  miglit  credit 
what  Andrew  says  at  the  conchision  of  his  letter — "  the  court  is  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  ivant  and  luxunj,  and  the  people  full  of  discontent." 
The  circumstance  is  ofteii  alhided  to  in  the  balhids  and  epigrams  of  the 
time,  and  is  the  subject  of  one  Mhich  has  been  given  to  IMarvell.  We 
hope  lie  liad  too  much  decency  and  dignity  to  liave  written  it,  as  lie  ccr- 
tainly  had  too  much  wit  and  good  taste  to  have  approved  of  it.  It 
contains  nothing  worth  extracting,  and  much  tliat  is  unfit  to  be  read. 
Not  but  what  the  court  deserved  every  word  (»f  it. 

In  another  letter,  al)()ut  tlie  samedate,*he  mentions  to  3Ir.  Ramsden, 
(whom  he  calls  dear  Will,)  how  IMonmouth,  Albemarle,  Duiiliane,  aiid 
seven  or  eight  (/entlemen,  ftnight  witli  the  watcli,  and  killed  a  poor 
Ijedle.  They  have  all  their  pardons  for  IMonmouth's  sake ;  but  it  is  an 
act  of  great  scandal."  In  the  same  letter  : — "  The  king  of  France  is  at 
Duiikirk.  We  have  no  fieet  out,  thoiigh  we  gave  the  subsidy-bill, 
valued  at  £8(M),()00,  for  that  purpose.  /  beliere  indeed  he  will  attcmpt 
nothing  on  us,  but  leave  us  to  die  a  natural  death.  For  indeed  never 
had  poor  nation  so  viany  complicated,  mortal,  incurable  diseases." 

We  have  more  than  oiice  liad  occasion  to  allude  to  Charles's  disposi- 
tion  to  mitigate  tlie  rigour  of  the  conformity  laws,  which  may  be 
ascribed  part  to  his  good  natiire,  more  to  his  good  sense,  and  inost  to 
his  secret  Koinanisin,  But  a  letter  (»f  JMarveirs,  (private  of  course,) 
suggests  a  fourth  infiuence,  not  weaker  thaii  the  rest : — "  Tlie  Kiiig  had 

*  The  letter,  containiiiff  this  infomiation,  is  in  tlu'  printcd  cdition,  with«)nt  dato; 
but  it  must  havc  hccn  written  hetween  thc  end  of  >Lirch  and  thc  '22iu\  of  April,  l<)7l ; 
fi»r  it  incntions  thc  Duchcss  of  York's  dcath,  (Ann  llydc's,)  which  tot»k  phice  March 
M,  and  speaks  of  Parliament  as  still  sitting,  which,  on  thc  22nd  of  April  was  pro 
ro^nicd.  The  Kinp  continucs  to  honour  the  Lords  with  his  prcs«'nce,  a.^ainst  which 
l,(»rd  Clarc  declarcd  in  thc  n»yal  prcs«>nce,  Lord  Lucas  als<»  ina«li'  a  "  jWvfnt  l>ohi 
sprer/i"  againstthe  Houses'  "  prodigality  iu  f^iving,  and  th."  wcak  looseuess  of  govcrn 
ni»'nt,"  the  Kini;  hciiiif  prcscnt. 
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occasioii  for  £60,000,  seut  to  borrow  it  of  the  City.  ^  *  *  ^ 
Could  iiot  get  above  £10,000.  The  Fanatics,  under  persecution, 
served  his  Majesty.  The  otlier  party,  both  in  court  and  city,  would 
have  prevented  it.  But  the  King  protested  money  would  be  acceptable. 
So  the  city  patched  up,  out  of  the  chamber  and  other  ways,  £20,000. 
The  Fanatics,  of  all  sorts,  £40,000."  This  was  just  after  a  sanguinary 
attack  of  the  "  bold  train-bands "  upon  a  congregation  of  non-resisting 
Quakers,  of  whom  they  killed  some  and  wounded  many.*  But  it  is 
more  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  like  the  Jews 
of  the  middle  ages,  lio^vever  harassed  by  fines,  double  taxes,  and  civil 
disabilities,  have  always  had  more  ready  money  than  other  persons  of 
the  same  station,  and  unlike  the  Jews,  have  generally  been  ready  to 
part  with  it  on  public  occasions. 

Witli  all  this  orthodoxy  on  one  side,  and  saintship  on  the  other,  there 
was  little  respect  even  for  the  external  forms  of  the  established  religion. 
The  followiug  would  appear,  in  these  days,  utterly  incredible. — "  Feb. 
7,  1770 — 71 :  Yesterday,  upon  complaint  of  some  violent  arrests  made 
iu  several  churches,  even  during  sermon  time,  nay,  of  one  taken  out 
betwixt  tlie  bread  and  the  cup  in  receiving  the  sacrament,  the  House 
ordered  tliat  a  bill  be  brought  in  for  better  observing  the  Lord's  day." 

The  letters  from  this  time  to  the  prorogation  of  the  22d  of  April, 
are  chiefly  taken  up  with  financial  details,  and  dissentions  between  tlie 
two  Houses,  originating  in  alterations  made  by  the  Lords  in  a  money- 
bill,  which  the  Commons  contended  was  an  infringement  of  their 
privilege  : — "  To  speak  in  sliort,  the  two  Houses  ^vere  so  directly  con- 
tradictory  in  their  assertions  concerning  the  power  of  the  Lords  iu 
altering  of  rules,  &c.,  that  his  Majesty  (there  being  no  present  medium 
of  reconciliation  to  be  found)  thought  fit  to-day  to  prorogue  us,  so  that 
the  bill  of  foreign  commodities  is  fallen  to  thc  ground."  Andrew 
announces  this  to  his  constituents  the  very  same  evening;  and  this 
(tlio  ]26th)  is  tlie  last  public  communication  extant  before  Oct.  20th, 
J674,  an  interruption  of  nearly  three  years. 

From  his  lettcr  "  to  a  friend  in  Persia,"  we  are  tempted  to  make 

•  The  following  passage  of  the  same  letter,  (Nov.  28,  1670,)  may  be  interesting  to 
some : — "  The  othcr  was  the  trial  of  Penn  and  Mead,  Qiiakers,  at  tlie  Old  Baily. 
The  Jury  not  finding  them  guilty,  as  the  Recorder  and  Mayor  would  havc  had  them, 
they  were  kej)t  without  meat  or  drink  some  three  days,  till  almost  starved,  but  would 
not  alter  their  verdict,  so  fined  and  imprisoned.  'Jhere  is  a  book  out  which  relates 
all  the  paRsages,  which  werc  very  pertinent  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  but  prodigi 
oujily  barbarous  by  the  Mayor  and  Recorder.  'I'h(;  Recorder,  among  the  rest,  com 
mended  the  .Spani>h  Lnpiisition,  saying  it  would  ni-ver  be  well  till  we  had  something 
like  it." 
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sonie  extracts,  tliough  \vq  c;inii(»t  intorni  tlie  reader  m  lio  tliat  friend  was. 
It  is  dated  August  9,  lOJl, — no  place  specitied.  It  hegin.s  in  a  strain 
of  pious  friendship,  expressed  in  terins  of  the  niystic  philosophy : — 
"  God's  good  providence,  whicli  hatli  tlirough  so  dangerous  a  disease, 
and  so  niany  difhculties  preserved  and  restored  you,  M-ill,  I  douht  uot, 
conduct  you  to  a  ])rosperous  issue,  and  tlie  perfection  of  your  so  laudahle 
undertakings,  and  under  tliat,  your  own  good  genius,  in  conjunction 
with  your  hrother  here,  will,  I  lioj)e,  thougli  at  the  distance  of  England 
and  Persia,  in  good  tinie,  work  extraordiuary  efFects ;  for  the  magnetism 
of  two  souls  riglitly  touched,  work  heyond  aJl  natural  limits,  and  it 
Mouhl  indeed  he  too  unequal,  if  good  nature  slioukl  not  have  at  least  as 
hirge  a  spliere  of  activity  as  malice,  envy,  and  detraction,  wliicli  are,  it 
seems,  part  of  the  returns  from  Surat  and  Gomhroon.  *  -  * 

In  this  world  a  good  causc  signifies  little  unless  it  Ijc  well  defended.  A 
man  may  starve  at  tlie  feast  of  a  good  conscience.       •''         *         ""  * 

I  know  your  maxim,  Qui  festinat  Jitescere,non  erif  innocens.^  Indeed, 
w  hile  you  j)reserve  tliat  mind,  you  M'ill  liave  the  hlessing  both  of  Go<l 
and  nian.    "••  '••  *  "'    I  am  sorry  to  j)erceive  that  mine  hy  the 

Armenian  miscarried.  Though  there  was  nothing  material  in  it,  the 
thoughts  of  friends  are  too  valuahle  to  fall  iiito  the  hands  of  a  stranger." 
Scantv  as  are  the  notlces  of  ^larveirs  doinestic  history,  it  is  delightful 
to  read  these  issues  of  a  wise  and  nohle  heart,  not  corruj)ted  hy  the 
necessity  of  evil  communications,  nor  hardened  hy  the  duty  of  striving 
against  corruj)tion.  But  the  j)atriot  could  not  long  forget  j)olitics,  and, 
as  Swift  confes.sed  that  he  could  preacli  nothing  but  j)amj)lilets,  so  IMar- 
vell  declares  himself  iit  for  nothing  hut  a  Gazettecr.  It  must  have 
l)een  with  j)ainful  sensations  that  an  Englishman  in  Persia  j)erused  the 
f«»llowing  account  of  his  FatJierland : — "  The  King  having,  uj)on  j)re- 
tence  of  the  great  prej)arations  of  his  ueighhours,  demanded  £800,000 
for  liis  navv,  (thougli  in  conclusion  he  hatli  not  sent  out  aiiy,)  aiid  that 
tlie  Parliament  sliould  pay  liis  debts,  wliich  the  ministers  woiild  iiever 
j)articularize  to  tlie  House  of  Commons,  our  House  gave  several  bills. 
You  see  how  far  things  were  stretched  Ijeyond  reason,  tliere  being  no 
satisfaction  how  those  debts  were  contracted,  and  all  men  foreseeing  that 
what  was  given  would  not  ])e  ajijilied  to  discharge  tln'  dehts,  which  I 
hear  are  at  this  day  ri.sen  to  four  niillions.  Neverthelcss,  such  was  tlie 
number  ofthe  constant  courtiers  increased  by  the  apostate  patriots,  who 
werc  bought  ofF  for  that  turn,  some  at  six,  others  at  ten,  one  at  tifteen 
thousand  j)ounds,  in  money  ;  besides  what  offices,  lands,  and  reversions, 
to  others,  tliat  it  is  a  mercv  thoy  gave  iiot  auay  the  whole  land  and 
lih<'ity  of  England.  Tlie  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  again  £140,0(R) 
•  1.  V.  \U-  lliat  is  iii  ha>tc'  to  be  rich,  «.hall  nol  be  without  siii. 

F 
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iii  (lebt,  aiitl,  by  tliis  prorogation,  liis  creditors  liave  time  to  tear 
all  liis  lands  in  pieces.  Tlie  House  of  Commons  has  run  almost  to  the 
end  of  their  time,  and  aregrown  extremely  chargeable  to  the  King,  and 
odious  to  the  peoj^le.  They  have  signed  and  sealed  £10,000  a  year 
more  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  has  likewise  near  £10,000  out 
of  tlie  excise  of  beer  and  ale  ;  £5,000  a  year  out  of  the  post-office ;  and, 
they  say,  the  reversion  of  all  the  Kings  leases ;  the  reversion  of  all 
places  in  the  custom-house  ;  and,  indeed,  what  not  ?  All  promotions, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  pass  under  her  cognizance.  We  truckle  to 
France  in  all  things,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  alliance  and  honour.  Bar- 
clay  is  still  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  he  was  forced  to  come  over  to  pay 
£10,000  rent  to  his  landlady  Cleveland."  The  letter  concludes  with  a 
brief  statement  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  if  not  most  important 
incidents,  in  English  history;  one  of  those  stories  which  we  should 
imagine  to  be  impossible,  if  we  did  not  know  them  to  be  true.  ''  One 
Bh)od,  outlawed  for  an  attempt  to  take  Dublin  Castle,  and  who  seized 
on  tlie  Duke  of  Ormond  here  last  year,  and  might  have  killed  him,  a 
most  bokl,  and  yet  sober  fellow,  some  months  ago  seized  the  crown  and 
sceptre  in  the  Tower,  took  them  away,  and,  if  he  had  killed  the  keeper, 
might  have  carried  them  clear  ofF.  He,  being  taken,  astonished  the 
King  and  court  with  the  generosity  and  wisdom  of  his  answers.  He 
and  all  his  accomplices,  for  his  sake,  are  discharged  by  the  King,  to  the 
Monder  of  all."  Andrew  does  not  seem  to  be  very  angry  with  Blood  for 
stealing  the  crown,  nor  (what  is  more  extraordinary)  Avith  King  Charles 
for  pardoning  him.  In  an  epigram,  found  both  in  Latin  and  English, 
he  even  commends  the  desperado,  but  it  is  for  the  sake  of  a  stab  at  an 
order  of  men,  against  whom  he  entertained  an  unfortunate  prejudice  : — 

When  daring  Blood,  his  rent  to  have  regain'd, 

Upon  the  English  diadem  distrain'd; 

He  chose  the  cassock,  circingle,  and  gown, 

The  fittest  mask  for  one  that  rohs  the  crown : 

But  his  lay-pity  underneath  prevaiPd, 

And  whilst  he  sav'd  the  keeper's  life,  he  fail'd. 

With  the  priesfs  vestment  had  he  hut  put  on 

The  prelates  cruelty,  the  crown  had  gone. 

Wliether  admiration  of  "  his  wise  and  generous  ans^vers"  had  much 
to  do  witli  Blood's  pardon  and  pension,  (for  he  was  rcwarded  m  ith  an 
estiite  of  XoOO  in  Ireland,  may  justly  be  doubted*.  Charles  was  likely 
enough  to  be  amused  m  ith  his  audacity,  and  was  as  void  of  resentment 
a-s  of  gratitude.  Having  persuaded  himself  that  all  men,  in  all  their 
actions,  are  etjually  constraincd  })y  interest  or  appetitc,  he  consistently 
made  no  difference  l>etween  friend  and  foe,  and  would  prefer  the  man 
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who  stole  liis  crowiij  to  hini  wlio  had  prcscrvcd  it,  if  thc  hittcr  happencd 
to  Ijc  thc  pleasanter  conipanion.  But  we  suspcct  something  deeper  in 
thc  favour  shewn  to  Bhjod  than  mcrc  caprice.  He  was  rumourcd,  011 
good  grounds,  to  \ye  a  creature  of  Buckingliam,  and,  at  his  instigatiou, 
to  have  made  his  desperate  attenipt  upon  tlie  Duke  of  Ormond.  What  nio- 
tive  either  couhl  havc  for  seizing  the  Regalia,  it  is  diriicult,  at  this  time, 
to  conjecture,  but  it  is  cxcccdingly  probable  that  Blood,  who  in  England 
could  not  ])e  immediately  silenccd  with  the  bowstring,  knew  more  than 
it  was  convenient  for  eitlier  the  favourite  or  the  monarch  to  have  known. 
For  though  (/ead  men  tell  no  tales,  dying  men,  even  felons  at  the  gal- 
lows,  may  tell  horrible  tales,  and  the  words  of  dying  men  are  heard  afar, 
and  long  rememlx^red,  and  deeply  believed,  without  much  consideration 
of  prcvious  charactcr.  Besides,  a  hanged  villain  is  of  no  use  but  to  the 
dissectors  :  a  living  one,  proj)erIy  managed,  may  bc  of  a  great  dcal  to  a 
bad  government. 

One  other  epistle,  addressed  to  William  Ramsden,  Esq.,"'  occiu's  in 
this  intcrval  of  iMarvelTs  public  correspondence,  dated  June,  1672.  It 
is  short,  and  not  important,  though  it  mentions  the  assassination  of  the 
Pensionary  De  Wit,  and  the  low  state  of  the  Dutch  Republic: — "No  man 
can  conccive  thc  condition  of  thc  state  of  IloIIand,  in  this  juncture, 
unless  lie  can,  at  the  same  timc,  conceive  an  earthquake,  aii  hurricane, 
and  the  delugc."  Of  thc  last  it  did  indeed  present  a  pretty  toIera))Ic 
miniature,  for  the  sluices  Ijcing  cut,  a  grcat  part  of  thc  country  was 
undcr  water. 

We  liave  not  the  means  of  deterniining  Mhether  iMarvelTs  correspon- 
dence  with  the  Borough  was  actually  disciuitinucd  during  these  years, 
whether  the  pajjers  Iiave  been  carelessly  lost,  or,  which  is  mi^st  probable, 
purposely  dcstroyed.  For  Mhen  we  consider  the  cliaracter  of  public 
measures  in  that  interval,  tlic  infamous  Dutch  war,  in  wliich  tlu>  pen- 
sioned  Charles  and  ministcrs  conspired  with  the  French  des[)ot  toextin- 
guisli  tlie  poor  reinains  of  Iil)erty  in  IIolIand,aiid  todestroy  the  strengtli  «)f 
jirotestantisin  iii  Europe,  011  an  implied  coiidition  of  receiving  Freiich 
assistiince  to  l)ring  about  tlie  samc  eiid  in  England, — the  pmspect  of  a 
rcign  of  Jesuits  succeeding  a  reign  of  harlots, — of  absolute  powertrans- 
mitted  froni  the  good-natured,  unpriiicijiled  Charles,  to  the  viiidictive, 
superstitious  James, — and  the  other  monstrous  abuscs  of  tliat  calamitous 

•  William  aiul  Johii  Rainsd«M),  Ks(ps.  wtre  thc  sons  of  John  Riims<lon,  who  wjus 
NLiyor  of  Hull,  and  died,  in  Il».i7,  «if  tht-  placni-,  and  wa>  bnritd  by  thr  Ktv.  Andnw 
Marvill,  fathiT  of  «un-  anthor,  who  <ltli\i  rrd  froin  tlie  pulpif,  on  this  nnuirnfnl  (►cra 
-ion,  a  most  pathctic  oration.  Ilis  ildfst  sou,  Mr.  .lolui  KaiiiMl»ii,  was  twicc  mcinbcr 
fnr  llull.  William  was  a  spiritcd  and  succcssfnl  comincicial  advt  nturcr.  Is  any  of 
ihc  fainily  1.  ft  in  hnll  at  pr»  scnt  : 
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ccra,  we  mav  supposc  tliat  eveii  ^Marveirf?  eautioii  eould  iiot  always  avoid 
expressions  Mhich  might  have  exposed  the  towii  aiid  corporation  of 
HuU  to  serious  inconveniences  in  the  days  of  Judge  Jeffreys  and  quo 
%varranto's.  In  one  letter  he  hints  at  a  probability  of  liis  being  em- 
ployed  in  Ireland,  but  we  cannot  discover  that  he  ever  went  tliither. 

Where  ever  he  Avas  there  is  abundant  proof  tliat  he  was  not  idle.  It 
Mas  in  the  year  1672^  that  lie  first  avowedly  appeared  in  the  character 
of  a  political  satyrist,  Mherein  he  gained  a  high  and  dangerous  repiita- 
tation,  as  unblemislied  as  the  fame  of  a  Polemic  can  be ;  but  we 
])elieve  that  no  man,  divinC;,  politician,  or  critic^  ever  thought  of  his  con- 
troversial  writings  m  itli  cahn  satisfaction  on  his  death-bed.  Yet  there 
are  times  when  tlie  sword  must  be  unsheathed.  Whether  Marveirs 
quarrel  m  as  just  or  not,  we  shall  not  decide^,  for  it  involves  tlieological 
questions  whicli  it  were  Morse  than  folly  to  treat  extemporaneously  and 
incidentally ;  but  his  bitterest  enemies  Mcre  compelled  to  admire  the 
mixture  of  brilliant  M'it  and  sterling  argument  m  hich  he  displayed  in 
the  conduct  of  it. 

The  circumstances  Mhich  gave  rise  to  his  once  famous  "  Reliearsal 
Transprosed"  were  briefly  these :  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,*  who  from  a 
Commonwealth  saint  had  been  converted  to  a  High  Chin-ch  and  King 
man,  published,  in  1670,  a  book  called  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity/'  thc 
substance  of  Mhich  had  been  preached  at  Lambeth^  and  printed  by  order 
of  Archbishop  Sheldon.  We  never  read  it^  nor  do  Me  know  any  one 
that  has;    and  indeed  mc    trust   that  no  enemy  of  the    Church  and 

*  Bishop  Buruet,  (and  the  word  of  a  ]VJii(/  Bisliop  ueither  Whijr  nor  '1  ory  ought  to 
dispute,)  says  that  "  Parker  was  a  covetous  and  ambitious  mau,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
sense  of  religion,  but  as  a  political  interest.  He  seldom  weut  to  prayers,  or  to  any 
exercise  of  devotion,  and  was  so  proud  that  he  was  insutierable  to  all  who  came  near 
him."  Burnet  was,  however,  too  credulous  of  what  told  against  his  adversaries.  Nor 
should  it  be  accounted  any  rcproach  to  the  majority  of  the  English  clergy,  that  there 
have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  so  long  as  the  higher  ^prefennents  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
government  protfnnpore,  some  time-servers  : — 

"  Who  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 

At  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  Master." 
Such  men  will  always  be  more  vehement  in  defence  of  their  last  adopted  opinions 
than  even  true  zealots,  for  they  are  seldom  so  utterly  devoid  of  conscience  as  not  to 
wish  to  bfclieve  themselves,  and,  if  really  aware  of  their  own  insincerity,  thcy  naturally 
adopt  a  violence  of  profession  as  a  safe  disguise.  The  interested  suitor  always  makcs 
love  more  earnestly  than  the  tnie  lover. 

Parker  mijrbt,  however,  have  a  truc  antipatby  to  thc  dissenters,  for  liis  father  was 
oiic  of  Cromwell's  saiiits.  Nothing  prejudices  thc  mind  so  strongly  against  rcligion 
in  gcneral,  or  aiiy  forin  of  religion  iti  particular,  as  having  loo  much  of  it  too  early. 
The  mothtr  of  JKjiicurus  wa^  thc  most  sujKjistitious  of  womcn. 
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jMonarchv  will  tish  it  out  of  Lcthe.  Of  itr?  principles,  liowevcr,  t\ro  or 
three  sent^nces  are  a  surticient  saniple  : — ^*  It  is  better  to  submit  to  the 
unreasonable  impositions  of  a  Nero  or  a  Caliguia,  than  to  hazard  a  disso- 
lution  of  the  state  ;"'"'  and,  "  that  it  is  aljsolutely  necessary  to  tlie  j)eace 
and  government  of  tlie  worhl,  that  thc  suprcme  magistaate  of  cverv 
Commonwealth  sliould  l)e  vcsted  Avith  a  power  to  govern  and  conduct 
tlie  consciences  of  subjects  in  af}*airs  of  religion."  And  he  asscrted  tliat 
"  Princes  may  with  less  hazard  give  lil)erty  to  men's  vices,  than  to  their 
consciences."  And  speaking  of  the  different  Sects  then  subsisting,  he 
lays  it  down  as  a  iixed  rule  for  all  Princes  to  act  by,  that  '"  tenderness 
and  indulgence  to  such  men,  werc  to  nourish  vipers  in  our  bowels,  and 
the  most  sottish  neglect  of  our  own  quiet  and  security." 

Well  was  it  said  by  a  Grecian  sage — Beware  of  the  calumnies  of  your 
Friends  ;  and  well  might  it  have  been  said  to  thc  Church  of  England — 
Beware  of  Dr.  Sanuiel  Parker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  What  the 
church  at  large  thouglit  of  this  preposterous  dressing  of  old  Hobbes's 
Lcviatlian  in  episcopal  robes,  Ate  know  not,  for  Sheldon's  imprimatur 
only  signified  the  approbation  of  the  court.  But  as  it  was  manifestly 
intcnded  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Kiiujs  rcligion,  mc  cannot  but 
think  that  evcry  sincere  Protcstant  witli  half  an  cye  nnist  havc  sccn 
through  it. 

Baxter  declining  to  \mdcrtake  the  defencc  of  the  Xonconformists, 
])r.  Owen  replied  to  Parker  in  his  "  Libcrtij  (uul  Truth  vindicated." 
Parker  made  rejoinder  next  year,  in  ''  A  Dcfence  and  Continuation  of 
Ecclcsiastical  Polity,  ayainsf  Dr.  Owcn  ;'^  and  in  1072  rcncwcd  thc 
attack  in  a  preface  to  a  posthumous  work  of  Bishop  Bramhall.  •  This 
it  was  which  brought  on  the  aspiring  divinc  the  pcrilous  wrath  of 
Marvcll.  "  The  Kehearsal,"  that  famous  comedy  ()f  Buckingham's, 
which  has  l>een  praiscd  to  the  full  extent  of  its  merit,  Avas  tlien  in 
vogue^  and  as  a  tcmpting  title,  in  literary  warfarc,  is  half  thc  battlc, 
^larvcll  camc  out  with  his  *'  Rehcarsal  Transproscd,"  of  i\  hich  thc  full 
title  nnis  thus:  "  The  Rehcarsal  Transprosed ;  or,  .iniuiadrersions  on 
a  late  Book  entitled  a  Preface,  shewiny  what  yrounds  and  apprehen. 
sions  thcre  are  of  Popery.     London  :  printed  hy  A.  B.,  for  thc  Assiynces 

•  Vfr\*  possibly,  if  it  wrro  a  niLTf  tonsidiration  t)f  pi-rsonal  c«>n\i'iiii'ncc.  Thc  only 
<|ncstion  is,  whctlur  rcsistancc  to  ijnn  a^oiKihlr  iinpusitiuiiv  in  irliirion  is  iiot  an  iil>^o- 
hitc  duty,  not  to  bc  neji^hxtcd  : — 

"  Though  Sun  and  Mo<in 
Werc  in  thc  Hat  sca  sunk." 
\N  hul  art  all  Statcs,  ihroncs,  rnncipalitics,  and  Powcr*«,  (o  a  sinj^lc  soul,  tlioUKh   il 
were  that  of  a  sa^age  or  a  ncvv  born  babc  r 
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of  John  Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza,  at  the  Sign  of  the  King's  InduL 
gence,  on  the  South  side  of  ihe  Lake  Lemane,  1672."  As  we  have  iio 
Misli  to  revive  the  controversy,  we  shall  merely  give  a  few  extracts.  as 
spocinieiis  of  IMarveirs  prose  style^ — of  his  indefatigable  Avit^  which 
approaches  in  qiiality  to  that  of  Butlerj  while  he  has,  at  times^  a 
majesty  of  anger  which  entitles  him  to  the  appellation  of  a  prose 
Jiivenal.  His  reading  was  great  and  miscellaneous,  and  he  lays  it  all 
under  contribution.  Of  tlie  invention  of  printing,  he  writes  in  the 
folh)wing  cutting  train  of  irony : — ''  The  press  (that  villainous  engine), 
iiivcnted  nuich  about  the  same  time  with  the  Reformation,  hath  done 
more  mischief  to  the  discipline  of  our  Chuch  than  the  doctrinc  can 
make  amends  for.  It  was  a  happy  time,  when  all  learning  Avas  in 
manuscript,  and  some  little  officer;,  like  our  author^  did  keep  the  keys 
of  the  library.  When  the  clergy  needed  no  more  knowledge  than  to 
read  tlie  liturgy,  and  the  laity  no  more  clerkship  than  to  save  them 
from  hanging.  But  noWj  since  printing  came  into  the  world^  such  is 
the  mischief,  that  a  man  cannot  write  a  book^  but  presently  he  is 
answered.  Coukl  the  press  but  at  once  be  conjured  to  obey  only  an 
iinprimatur,  our  author  might  not  disdaine^  perhaps^  to  be  one  of  its 
most  zealous  patrons.  There  have  been  wayes  found  out  to  banish 
ministers^  to  find  not  only  the  peoj^le^  but  even  the  grounds  and  fickls 
where  they  assembled,  in  conventicles ;  but  no  art  yet  could  prevent 
these  seditious  meetings  of  letters.  Two  or  three  brawny  fellows  in  a 
corncr,  with  meer  ink  and  elbow  grease^  do  more  harm  than  a  hundred 
systematical  divines,  with  their  sweaty  preaching.  And,  what  is  a 
strange  thing,  the  very  spunges^  which  one  woukl  think  should  rather 
deface  and  ])lot  out  the  whole  book^  and  were  anciently  used  for  that 
purpose^  are  become  now  the  instruments  to  make  them  legible.  Their 
ugly  printing  letters  look  but  like  so  many  rotten  tooth  drawers; 
and  }'et  these  rascally  operators  of  the  press  have  got  a  trick  to  fasten 
them  again  in  a  few  minutes,  that  they  grow  as  firm  a  set^  and  as  biting 
and  talkative,  as  ever.  O,  printing  !  how  hast  thou  disturbed  the  peace 
of  mankind  ! — that  lead^  when  moulded  into  bullets,  is  not  so  mortal  as 
wlien  formed  into  letters  !  There  was  a  mistake,,  sure^  in  the  story  of 
Cadmus;  and  tlie  serpenfs  teeth  which  he  sowed  were  nothing  clse  but 
the  letters  which  he  invented.  The  first  essay  that  was  made  towards 
this  art_,  was  in  single  characters  upon  iron,  wherewith,  of  old_,  they 
stigniatized  slaves  and  remarkable  ofFenders  ;  and  it  was  of  good  use, 
s(»nietini(!s^  to  l)rand  a  schismatic;  but  a  bulky  Dut(;hman  diverted  it 
(juite  from  its  first  institution,  and  contriving  those  innumerable  syn- 
tfffjmfs  of  alj>habets,  hath  pestered  the  world  ever  since,  with  the  gross 
IxhHc^  of  tlieir  German  divinity.     One  Mould  have  thought  in  reason, 
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tliat  a  Dutcliniaii  might  liave  coutented  himself  only  Mith  tlie  wine- 
j)ress." 

For  liis  transferring  the  name  of  Bayes  from  Drytlen  to  his  anta- 
gonist : — '^  But  before  I  commit  myself  to  the  dangerous  (lej)ths  of  his 
discourse,  wliich  I  am  no\r  uj)on  the  brink  of,  I  Moiild  with  his  leave 
make  a  motion,  tliat,  instead  of  author,  I  may  henceforth  indifferently 
call  him  INIr.  Bayes  as  oft  as  I  sliall  see  occasion ;  and  that,  first, 
because  lie  hatli  no  name,  or  at  least  will  not  own  it,  though  he  liim- 
self  writes  luider  the  greatest  security,  and  gives  us  tlie  first  letters  of 
otlier  men's  names  before  lie  ]je  asked  them.  Secondly,  because  he  is, 
I  j)erceive_,  a  lover  of  elegancy  of  style,  and  can  endure  no  man's  tauto- 
logies  Ijut  liis  own,  and  therefore  I  wouhl  not  distaste  him  \\  itli  too 
frequent  rej)etition  of  one  word  ;  ])ut  chiefly  Ijccause  Mr.  Bayes  and  lie 
do  vcry  much  symljoiize  in  their  undcrstandings,  in  their  expressions, 
in  their  liumour,  in  their  contemj)t  and  quarrelling,  of  all  others, 
thougli  of  their  own  j)rofession ;  because  our  divine,  tlie  author, 
manages  his  contest  with  the  same  prudence  and  civility  wliich  the 
j)(>ets  and  j)layers  of  late  Iiave  j)ractised  in  their  divisions  ;  and  lastly, 
l)ecause  both  their  talents  do  j)eculiarly  lie  in  exj)Osing  and  j)ersonating 
the  Nonconformists."  (Here,  by  the  way,  Andrew  identifies  Mv.  Bayes 
with  Dryden,  and  so  pays  the  intellects  of  Parker  a  high  tliough 
unintended  compliment).  "  Bcsides,  to  say  Mr.  Bayes  is  more  civil 
than  to  say  villain  and  caitilF." 

As  the  Nonconformists  were  continually  and  injudiciously  oj)j)osing 
to  the  Church  of  England  the  Protestant  churches  abroad  (which  had 
certainly  dej^arted  further  from  Rome,  whether  or  no  they  came  any 
nearer  to  Heaven),  so  the  High-Church  Polemics,  with  equal  lack  (»f 
temj)er  and  judgment,  were  always  reflecting  on  the  foreign  reformers 
aud  their  f(»llowers;  as  if,  indeed,  the  essentials  of  a  church  had  no 
where  l)een  j)reserved  excej)t  in  the  English  ej)iscoj)al  establishment. 
Parker  j)robably  j)ushed  this  doctrine  to  extremes,  for  w  hich  f(»lly  he 
received  severe  castigation. — "  i\Ir.  Bayes,  ye  knoM',  j)refers  that  one 
([uality  of  fighting  single  Mith  wh(»le  arn)ies,  before  all  the  luoral 
\irtues  j)ut  together ;  and  yet  I  assure  you  he  hath  several  times 
obliged  Alornl  Virtue  so  highly,  that  she  owes  him  a  good  turn  wherever 
she  can  meet  hini.  But  it  is  a  brave  thing  to  be  tlie  ecclesiastical 
Drawcansir  :  he  kills  whole  nations, — he  kills  friend  and  foe.  Hungary, 
Transvlvania,  Bohemia,  Poland,  8av(»y,  France,  the  Nethcrlands,  Den- 
mark,  Swcden,  and  a  great  j)art  of  the  Church  (»f  England,  and  all 
Scotland  (for  these,  l)esides  many  niore,  he  m(»cks  under  the  title  of 
Gerniany  and  Geneva),  may  j)erhaj)S  rousc  uj)  our  mastiff,  and  nialvc  \\\\ 
a  danger  worthv  of  his  courage.     A  nian  would   guess  that   tlii>  gianl 
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had  proniised  liis  comfortable  importanoe  a  simarre  of  the  beards  of 
all  the  orthodox  theologues  in  Christendom."  "  There  is  risen  up  this 
spiritual  IMr.  Bayes,  wlio^,  having  assumed  to  himself  an  incongr\ious 
})lurality  of  ecclesiastical  oflices,  one  most  severe  of  the  penitentiary 
luiiversal  to  the  reformed  churches ;  the  other  most  ridiculous,  of 
buffoon  general  to  the  Churcli  of  England,  so  that  he  may  henceforth 
be  capaple  of  any  otlier  pi'omotion.  *  *  And  not  being  content  to 
enjoy  his  own  folly,  he  has  taken  two  others  into  partnershi}),  as  fit  for 
liis  design  as  those  two  that  clubbed  with  Mahomet  in  making  the 
Alcoran.  *"  *  But  lest  I  might  be  mistaken  as  to  the  persons  I 
mention,  I  will  assure  the  reader  that  I  intend  not  Hudibras;  for  he  is 
a  man  of  the  other  robe,  and  his  excellent  wit  hath  taken  a  flight  far 
above  these  whifflers  :  that  whoever  dislikes  the  choice  of  his  subject, 
cannot  but  commend  his  performance  of  it,  and  calculate,  if  on  so  barren 
a  theme  he  weve  so  copious,  t^hat  admirable  sport  he  would  have  made 
with  an  ecclesiastical  politician." 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  this  acknowledgment  of  an  enemy's  merits, 
which  shews  that  Andrew  loved  wit  for  its  own  sake,  without  looking 
at  the  party  from  which  it  proceeded.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that 
his  '' withers  Mere  unwrung."  He  was  no  Piu'itan, — no  new-light 
man.  If  he  inclined  to  one  mode  of  church  discipline  rather  than 
another,  he  chose  that  which  he  conceived  most  favourable  to  liberty. 

Here  he  rises  to  a  more  solemn  indignation  : — "  Once  perhaps  in  a 
hundred  years  there  may  arise  such  a  prodigy  in  the  University  (where 
all  men  else  learn  better  arts  and  better  manners),  and  from  thence  may 
creep  into  the  church  (where  the  teachers,  at  least,  ought  to  be  well 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Christianity) ;  so  prodi- 
gious  a  person,  I  say,  may  even  there  be  hatched,  who  shall  neither 
know  nor  care  how  to  behave  himself  to  God  or  man  ;  and  who,  having 
iiever  seen  the  receptacle  of  grace  or  conscience  at  an  anatomical  dis- 
section,  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  such  matter,  or  no 
such  obligation,  among  Christians,  who  shall  persecute  the  scripture 
itself,  unless  it  will  conform  to  his  interpretation  ;  who  shall  strive  to 
put  the  world  into  blood,  and  animate  princes  to  be  the  executioners  of 
their  own  subjects  for  well-doing." 

Of  the  correctness  and  elegance  of  Parker's  style,  the  following 
j)assage,  Mhich  Marvell  quotes  from  page  663  of  his  Defcnce  (what 
a  book  his  defence  must  be  !)  which  Murvell  cuts  up  scientilically,  may 
\Hi  a  fair  spccimen : — *'  There  sprung  uj)  a  mighty  bramble  on  the 
sf)uth  side  of  the  Lake  Lemane  that — such  is  the  rankness  of  the  soil — 
sj»r<';id  aiid  flouHshcd  with  such  a  sudden  growth,  that,  j^artly  by  the 
in<lu.stry  or///.v  agents  abroad,  and  j)artly  by  1/fi  owii  indcfatigable  j)ains 
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an<l  j)ragniaticaliiess,  it  quite  overrun  tlie  whole  Reforination."  (Thc 
brainble,  of  course,  is  Calvin).  "  You  iiiust  conceive  that  IMr.  Bayes 
was  all  this  wliile  in  an  extacy,  in  Do(lona's  grove ;  or  else  here  is 
strange  work — worse  than  ^^explicating  a  post/  or  'examining  a  pillar.' 
A  '  bramble '  that  liad  agents  abroad,  and  itself  '^an  indefatigable  brani- 
ble.'  But  straight  our  bramble  is  transformed  into  a  man,  and  he 
*  makes  a  chair  of  infallibility  for  himself  out  of  his  own  bramble 
tind)er." 

The  account  of  Parker's  rise  aiid  progress  as  a  chaplain  and  a  popular 
preacher  is  rather  personal,  and  too  long  to  be  extracted  ;  but  there  are 
some  things  in  it  which  deserve  to  be  remarked  for  their  universal 
application  :  e.  g.  "  Having  soon  wrought  himself  dexterously  into  his 
patron's  favour  by  sliort  graces  and  short  sennons,  and  a  mimical  way 
of  droIHng  upon  the  Puritans  ;  he  gained  a  great  authority  likewise 
among  the  domestics:  they  listened  to  hini  as  an  oracle,  and  they 
allowed  hini,  by  common  consent,  to  have  iiot  only  all  the  divinity,  but 
more  wit  too,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  family  put  together."  The  short 
graces  and  sermons,  all  candidatcs  for  preferment  will  do  well  to 
imitate ;  but  mimical  ways  should  cautiously  be  avoided.  But  this  is 
still  Ixittcr  : — '^  Bcing  of  an  amorous  coniplexion,  and  finding  himself 
tlie  cock-divine  and  the  cock-wit  of  tlie  faniily,  he  took  the  privilege  to 
walk  ainong  the  hens  ;  and  thought  it  not  impolitic  to  cstablish  his 
new-ac(iuircd  rcputation  upoii  tlie  gentIewomen's  side :  and  thcy  that 
jwrccivcd  he  was  a  rising  nian,  and  of  jilcasant  convcrsation,  dividing 
his  day  among  thcm  into  canonical  hours, — of  rcading,  now,  thc  com- 
mon-j)raycr,  and  now  the  romanccs, — wcre  vcry  niuch  takcn  with  him. 
The  symjiathy  of  silk  began  to  stir  and  attract  the  tij)j)ct  to  thc  j)etti- 
coat,  and  thc  j)ctticoat  to  the  tij)j)ct.  The  iunoceut  ladics  found  a 
strange  uiKjuictness  in  their  minds,  and  could  not  distinguish  whcthcr 
it  wcrc  lovc  or  dcvotion.  *  *  I  do  not  hcar  that  for  all  this  hc  had 
j)ractiscd  uj)on  thc  honour  of  the  ladics,  but  that  hc  j)rcscrvcd  always 
thc  civility  of  a  Platonic  knight-errant.  For  all  this,  courtship  had  no 
other  ojieration  but  to  niake  him  still  more  in  love  with  liimsclf ;  and  if 
he  frecjuented  their  conipanv,  it  was  only  to  sjicculatc  his  own  baby  in 
thcir  cycs." 

Thcrc  .'irc  some  whocould  n(»t  do  bcttcr  than  attcnd  to  thc  following: 
'*  IIc  is  the  first  minister  of  the  Gosj)cI  that  cvcr  had  it  in  his  conimis- 
^ion  to  rail  at  all  nations.  And  though  it  hath  long  becn  jiractised,  I 
ncvcr  observed  any  great  success  by  reviling  mcn  into  confonnity.  I 
ha\c  hcard  that  charms  may  cvcn  invitc  thc  m»M>n  «lut  of  Ilcavcn,  but 
I  c(»uid  ncvcr  see  hcr  niovcd  by  thc  rhct(»ric  (»f  barking."' 

But  wc  nuist  miiko  au  eud  of  our  cxtracts,  (though  wc  could  willingly 
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extend  them  fiirthei%)  witli  a  few  of  those  curioiis  thoiights,  which  coiisti- 
tiite  the  resemblancewehave  asserted  to  exist  between  Marvell  and  Butler. 

Page  57.  "  This  is  an  admirable  dexterity  our  author  has,  to  correct 
a  man's  scribbling  humours  without  impairing  liis  reputation.  He  is  as 
courteous  as  the  lightning,  which  can  melt  the  sword  without  ever  hurt- 
ing  the  scabbard." 

61.  "  Is  it  not  strange,  that  in  those  most  benign  minutes  of  a  man's 
life,  when  tlie  stars  smile,  the  birds  sing^  the  winds  whisper,  the  foun- 
tains  warble,  the  trees  blossom,  and  universal  nature  seems  to  invite 
itself  to  tlie  bridal,  Avlien  the  lion  pulls  in  his  claws,  and  the  aspic  lays 
by  its  poison,  and  all  the  most  noxious  creatures  grow  amorously  inno- 
cent :  that  even  then,  Mr.  Bayes  alone  shoukl  not  be  able  to  refrain  his 
malignity.  As  you  love  yourself,  Madam,  let  him  not  come  near  you  ; 
lie  hatli  all  his  life  been  fed  with  vipers  instead  of  lampreys,  and  scor- 
pions  for  cray-fisli ;  and  if  any  time  he  eat  cliickens  they  had  been 
crammed  with  spiders^  till  he  hath  so  envenomed  his  whole  substance, 
that  it  is  much  safer  to  bed  with  a  mountebank  before  he  hath  taken  liis 
antidote."'"' 

140.  "  Bayes  liad  at  first  built  up  such  a  stupendous  magistrate  as 
never  was  of  God's  making.  He  had  put  all  Princes  on  the  rack  to 
stretch  them  to  his  dimension.  And  as  a  straight  line  continued  grows 
a  circle,  he  had  given  them  so  infinite  a  power,  that  it  was  extended 
into  impotency.  For  although  he  found  it  not  till  it  was  too  late  in  the 
cause,  yet  he  felt  it  all  along  (which  is  the  understanding  of  bruteS;)  in 
the  efl^ect." 

I87.  "  For  I  do  not  think  it  will  excuse  a  witch  to  say  that  she  con- 
jured  up  a  spirit  merely  that  she  might  lay  him,  nor  can  there  be  a 
more  dexterous  and  malicious  way  of  cahimny,  than  by  making  a  need- 
less  apology  for  another  in  a  criminal  subject.  As  suppose  I  should 
write  a  preface  shcwing  what  grounds  there  are  of  fears  and  jealousies 
of  Bayes's  being  an  atheist." 

•  The  germ  of  this  thought,  which  is  borrowed  from  the  fanciful  physics  of  an  age 
when  Shaftesbury  consulted  astrologers,  Dryden  cast  nativities,  and  Buckingham 
sought  for  the  philosopher's  stonc,  is  to  be  found  in  Hudibras : — 

The  Prince  of  Cambay's  daily  food 

Is  Asp,  and  Basilisk,  and  Toad, 

Which  makes  him  have  so  strong  a  breath 

Each  night  he  stinks  a  Queen  to  death. 

Marvell  was  manifestly  much  addicted  to  light  reading;  a  proof  that  he  did  not  sym- 
pathi/.e  with  the  sour,  imagination-killing  austerities  of  those  separatists,  whose  cause 
it  fought  so  ably,  when  it  was  become  thc  cause  of  conscience  and  libcrty.  His  alhx- 
sions  to  romances,  plays,  and  poems,  are  very  numerous  and  apposite.  This  taste  is 
ofCeD  ob»ervable  iu  men  of  business,  statesmen,  and  philosophers. 
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Though  our  quotations  have  already  exteuded  too  far,  \ve  cauiiot 
leave  behind  the  following  passage,  because  it  states  the  just  priuciples 
of  the  patriot  in  the  clearest  point  of  view.  Speakiug  of  Laud's  uu- 
happy  attcmpt  to  force  a  form  of  \vorship  upon  the  Scotcli,  aud  the 
cousequeut  iusurrectiou,  he  says,  ''  Whether  it  be  a  war  of  religion 
or  of  liljerty,  is  not  worth  the  Ialx)ur  to  euquire.  Whichsoever  was  at 
the  top,  the  other  was  at  the  }x>ttom ;  but  considering  all,  I  thiuk  the 
cause  was  too  good  to  Ije  fought  for.  I\Ieu  ought  to  have  trusted  God  ; 
they  ought  and  might  have  trusted  thc  Kiug  with  the  whole  of  that 
matter.  The  arms  of  tlie  church  are  praycrs  aud  tcars,  the  arms  of  the 
subject  are  patience  and  petitions.  The  King  himself  Ijeing  of  so  accu- 
rate  and  piercing  a  judgmcnt  woidd  soou  have  felt  where  it  stuck.  For 
men  may  spare  their  paius  wheu  nature  is  at  work,  and  the  world  will 
not  go  the  faster  for  our  driving.  Evcn  as  his  present  ]Majesty's  happy 
restoratiou  did  itself,  so  all  thiugs  else  happen  iu  tlicir  Ijest  and  pro|)er 
time,  without  our  otticiousness." 

Such  an  attack  may  naturally  Ije  supposed  to  have  called  forth  a  host 
of  answers,  some  ofwhich  attempted  to  vie  with  the  quaiutness  of  Mar- 
veirs  title. 

As  ^larvell  had  nicknamed  Parker  Bayes,  the  quaiut  huniour  of  onc 
entitled  his  reply  '*^  Rosemary  and  Baycsj"  another,  "  The  Transproser 
Rehearsed,  or  the  Fifth  Act  of  ^lv.  Bayes's  Play  ;"  another,  "  Gregory 
Father  Greylieard  with  his  Vizard  otf."  "  There  were  no  less  than 
six  scaramduches  togethcr  ujxm  the  stage,  all  of  thcm  of  the  saujc  gra- 
vity  aud  behaviour,  the  same  tone,  and  the  siune  habit,  that  it  wiis 
im|K»ssil>Ie  to  discern  which  was  the  true  author  of  '  The  Ecclesiastical 
Polity.'  I  believe  he  imitated  the  wisdom  of  some  other  Princes,  who 
have  sometimes  Ix^en  persuaded  l}y  their  servants  to  disguise  several 
others  in  the  rci^al  garb,  that  the  enemy  might  uot  know  in  the  battle 
whom  to  single." 

Parker  certainly  did  answer,  or  attempt  to  answer,  his  adversary,  iu 

A  repr<x)f  of  the  Rehearsal  Transprosed,"  in  which  he  hints  the  pro- 
priety  of  ^larveirs  receiving  a  practical  reproof  from  the  secular  arni. 
Alxjut  thc  simc  timc  Andrcw  fuund  in  his  hxlgings  an  anonynious  cpis- 
tlc,  short  iLs  a  blundcrbuss  : — "  If  thou  darcst  tn  print  any  lic  or  lilx*l 
against  Dr.  Parker,  by  the  etcrnal  GikI,  I  will  cut  thy  throat,"  which 
pious  expressiou  of  High-church  zeal  was  adopted  as  the  ntotto  to  the 
*'  Second  part  of  the  Rchearsal  Transprosed,"  printcd  in  ]()7^^  Froni 
tliis  second  part  wc  nuist  Iw  contcnt  with  a  sintrlc  cxtract.  Parkcr  liad 
rcproachcd  IMarvell  with  thc  fricndship  of  3Iilton,  tlicn  living,  in  terms 
ralculated  to  draw  frcsh  suspicion  on  the  agcd  |>oc't,  in  an  a^e  when 
manv  w«mld  havc  dcemcd  it  a  scrvice  to  thc  cliurcli.  if  iiot  to  G«hI,  to 
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assassinate  tlie  author  of  Paradise  Lost.     Of  his  great  and  vencrable 
friend,  IMarvell  sjjeaks  tlius  honourably : — 

"  J.  IM.  was,  and  is,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  sharpness  of  wit  as 
any  nian.  It  \vas  his  misfortune_,  living  in  a  tumultuous  time,  to  be 
tosscd  on  the  wrong  side,  and  he  Avrit,  flagrante  Bello,  certain  danger- 
ous  treatises  of  no  other  nature  than  that  which  I  mentioned  to  you 
writ  by  your  own  father/""  only  with  this  difference,  that  your  father's_, 
whicli  I  have  by  me,  was  written  Math  the  same  design,  but  with  much 
less  wit  or  judgment.  At  his  Majesty's  happy  return,  J.  M.  did  par- 
take,  even  as  you  yourself  did,  of  his  regal  clemency,  and  has  ever  since 
lived  in  a  most  retired  silence.  It  was  after  that,  I  well  remember  it, 
that  being  one  day  at  his  house,  I  tliere  first  met  you  accidentally.  But 
there  it  was,  when  you,  as  I  told  you,  wandered  up  and  down  Moor- 
fiekls,  astrokigizing  on  the  duration  of  his  Majesty's  government,  that 
you  frequented  J.  IM.  incessantly,  and  haunted  his  house  day  by  day. 
What   discourses   you  there  used  he  is  too  generous  to  remember." 

Perhaps  it  was  well  for  Marvell,  that  Milton  could  not  read  this,  and 
we  hope  no  one  was  so  injudicious  as  to  read  it  to  him,  for  he  would 
most  angrily  have  spurned  at  anything  like  an  extenuation  of  deeds  in 
Avhich  he  never  ceased  to  glory.  The  very  constitution  of  MiIton's 
mind,  his  defect  and  his  excellence,  forbad  him  to  conceive  himself  to 
have  been  in  the  wrong  :  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  but  his  genius  and  his  nobi- 
lity  of  soul,  he  was  the  very  antipodes  of  Shakspeare.  He  that  relented 
not,  when  he  saw  Charles  the  First  upon  the  scaffold,  was  little  likely 
to  turn  royalist,  when  he  heard  of  Charles  tlie  Second  in  his  haram. 

IMarvell,  in  all  his  authentic  works,  speaks  with  respect  and  tender- 
ness  of  Charles  the  First,  whose  errors  and  misfortunes  he  attributed 
mainly  to  the  rash  counsels  of  the  Prelates.  In  religion,  he  a^^pears  to 
incline  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  but  without  bitterness  against  the 
contrary  opinions.     He  was  truly  liberal  without  indifference. 

In  October,  1674,  his  correspondence  with  his  constituents  was 
resumed,  (or  rather  from  this  date  it  has  been  preservcd,)  and  continued 

•  Controversy  is  pitch ;  none  can  meddlc  with  it  and  be  clean.  How  little  worthy 
of  Marvcll  was  it  to  reproach  Parker  with  what  his  father  had  written ;  was  it  his 
fault  that  his  father  was  one  of  Ohver's  committee-men,  or  that  he  wrote  a  book  iu 
defence  of  "  the  government  of  the  people  of  England,"  with  a  most  hieroglyphical 
title  of  emblerns,  motto's,  &,c.,  enongh,  as  Andrew  says,  to  have  supplied  the  mort- 
lings  and  achievements  of  this  godly  family  ? 

Parker  dicd  TJishop  of  Oxford,  and  it  is  asserted,  on  the  very  dubious  credit  of 
Jtsnits,  that  he  would  have  openly  professed  Popery  under  James  thc  Second  had  hc 
not  btcn  married.  Ile  dierl  1687,  at  the  Presidenfs  lodgc  of  Maudlin  College, 
Oxford.  Ilix  versatility  of  principle  docs  not  seem  to  have  enriched  his  family,  for 
onc  of  his  daughtcr»  wa»  rcdutcd  to  thc  neccssity  of  bcgging  hcr  brcad. 
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to  witliin  a  few  month's  of  liis  deatli.  Tlic  first  lettcr  of  tliis  rcncwcd 
serics  has  becn  oftcn  (juotcd  as  aii  instance  of  his  incorriiptihility  aiid 
caution.  The  people  of  Hiill  had  thouglit  tit  to  propitiate  Mith  a  prc- 
sent  their  governor,  the  Duke  of  JMonmouth,  thcn  Iiiglily  popular,  and 
the  liero,  if  not  hcad  of  a  ccrtain  partv,  who^  to  avcrt  tlic  dangcrs  of  a 
catliolic  succession,  would  gl«idly  liavc  Maslied  thc  stain  of  illegitimacy 
from  Charles's  favourite  offspring,  tliough  ncithcr  the  law  nor  thc 
Church  of  England  pcrmitted  this  ex  post  facto  legitimation.  They 
managc  these  things  Ijetter  at  Rome.  However  IMonmouth  Mas  the 
man  of  the  day,  and  INIarvell  was  to  officiate  in  offering  to  the  Dukc 
the  good  town's  ohlation.  But  let  liini  tcll  his  own  story  : — "  To-day  I 
waited  on  him,  and  first  prescntcd  him  Mith  your  Icttcr^  which  Iic  rcad 
over  very  atteutively,  and  then  prayed  me  to  assure  you,  that  hc  would, 
upon  all  occasions,  be  most  ready  to  give  you  the  marks  of  Iiis  affection, 
and  assist  you  in  any  affairs  that  you  should  recommcnd  to  hini  ;  Mith 
other  words  of  civility  to  the  samc  purposc.  I  tlien  dclivcrcd  Iiini  the 
six  broad  picccs,  telling  hini  I  Mas  dcputcd  to  blush  on  your  l>ehalfc  for 
thc  mcanness  of  the  present,  &c. ;  but  he  took  me  off,  and  said  lic 
thanked  you  for  it,  and  acccpted  it  as  a  token  of  your  kindness.  He 
had,  bcfore  I  camc  in,  as  I  was  told,  considcrcd  what  to  do  witli  thc 
gold  ;  but  tliat  I  by  all  mcans  ])rcventcd  thc  offcr,  or  I  had  bccn  in  dan- 
ger  of  bciiig  rciniburscd  witli  it.  I  rcccived  thc  bill  which  was  scnt  me 
011  IMr.  Nelehorpe  ;  but  tlie  surplus  of  it  exceeding  much  tlie  expense  I 
have  Ijeen  at  on  tliis  occasion,  I  desire  you  to  makc  use  of  it,  and  of  me, 
upon  anv  otlicr  opportunity." 

As  thcsc  lcttcrs  rclatc  wliolly  to  the  confuscd  and  unhappy  politics 
of  the  time,  and  do  not  throw  any  uew  light  cm  what  is  gciicrally 
known,  much  less  lead  to  tlie  discovery  of  wliat  is  obscure,  we  shaU 
niakc  no  furthcr  sclections  from  thcm.  Wc  do,  however,  earnestly 
dcsire  to  scc  tlicni  rcpublishcd  in  a  convcnicnt  forni,  m  ith  whatever 
historical  clucidation  tlicy  may  rcquirc  to  rcndcr  thcni  intclligililc.  It 
is  right  to  mcntion  tliat  thcy  tcstify  favourably  to  thc  gcncral  accuracy 
of  Humc,  Mith  wliosc  accoiint  of  the  same  transactions  wc  havc  had 
occasion  to  comparc  tlicm.  Thc  last  date  is  Junc  (Jth,  KJy^,  alHiut  two 
nioiitlis  lM'forc  his  dcatli.  Hc  died,  perhaps  happily  for  his  fanic,  lK'forc 
thc  cxpl(»sion  of  tlic  Popisli  jilot. 

In  thc  lattcr  ycars  of  his  lifc  IMarvcIl  frccpiently  aj)j)carcd  as  a  jioli. 
tical  writcr,  and  j)crhaj)s  excitcd  morc  animosity  in  tliat  cajiacity,  tlian 
by  his  tirmness  as  a  scnator.  In  KJy/)  was  sccn  tlic  iiovcl  sjicctaclc  of 
a  HiNhoj)  (and  <»nc  wlio  had  bccn  a  (•<»iifcssor  f<»r  liis  cliurch)  assailcd  b\ 
a  j)lain  jiricst,  ftir  ovcr-tolcration,  and  dcfcndcd  by  a  Calvanistic  laynian. 
Dr.  Hcrbcrt  Cnjft,  Bishoj)  of  Ilcrcford.   had  jiublishcd  a  lK»ok  callcd 
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the  "  Naked  Triitli,  or  tlie  true  state  of  the  Primitive  Church,"  which, 
uiilike  iiiost  theological  tracts  in  the  seventeenth  ceutury,  was  in  a 
moderate  spirit^  and  of  a  moderate  size,  being  no  more  than  a  quarto 
pamphlet  of  four  or  five  sheets.  As  it  was  liostile  to  the  high  preten- 
sions  of  tlie  Hierarchy,  as  ^vell  as  against  the  forcible  interposition  of 
the  civil  power  in  matters  of  belief  or  worship^  it  propably  was  resented 
by  the  more  violent  clergy  as  the  treason  of  a  false  brother.  Dr.  Francis 
Turuer,  IMaster  of  St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge^  published  his  "Ani- 
madversions  on  the  Naked  Truth/'  wherein_,  unluckily  for  himself,  he 
iudulged  in  a  sort  of  prim  facetiousness  not  quite  in  unison  with  the 
subject.  INIarvell  had  already  made  one  divine  "  sacred  to  ridicule/'  by 
a  dramatic  uick-name :  he  now  anabaptized  Dr.  Turner  as  "  Mr. 
Smirke^  or  tlie  Divine  in  Mode/'  alluding  to  a  chaplain  in  Etherege's 
comedv;, — "  Sir  Fopling  Flutter^,  or  tlie  Man  of  Mode/' — thus  holding 
him  iip  as  the  model  "  of  a  neat,  starched_,  formal  and  forward  divine." 
There  is  a  passage  near  the  commencement  which  we  must  transcribe 
for  the  benefit  of  all  would-he-wits  in  orders  : — 

"  And  from  hence  it  proceeds^  that.,  to  the  no  small  scandal  and  dis- 
reputation  of  our  church,  a  great  arcanum  of  their  state  hath  been 
discovered  and  divulged;  that,  albeit  wit  be  not  inconsistent  and 
incompatible  with  a  clergyman^  yet  neither  is  it  inscparable  from  them. 
So  that  it  is  of  concernment  to  my  Lords  the  Bishops  henceforward  to 
repress  those  of  them  who  have  no  wit  from  writing,  and  to  take  care 
that  even  those  that  have,  do  husband  it  better,  as  not  knowing  to  what 
exigency  they  may  be  reduced ;  but  however,  that  tliey  the  Bishops  be 
not  too  forward  in  licensing  and  prefixing  their  venerable  names  to 
such  pamphlcts.  For  admitting^  though  /  am  not  too  positive  in  it, 
that  our  episcopacy  is  of  apostolical  right,  yet  we  do  not  find,  among 
all  those  gifts  there  given  to  men;,  that  Wit  is  enumerated ;  nor  yet 
among  those  qualifications  requisite  to  a  Bishop.  And  therefore  should 
they,  out  of  complacency  for  an  author,  or  delight  in  tlie  argument^  or 
fucility  of  their  judgments,  approve  of  a  dull  book,  their  own  under- 
standiiigs  M'ili  be  answerable,  and  irreverent  people,  that  cannot  distin- 
guish,  will  })e  ready  to  think  tliat  such  of  them  differ  from  men  of  wit, 
not  only  in  degree,  ])ut  in  order.  For  all  are  not  of  my  mind,  who 
coidd  never  sce  any  one  elevated  to  that  dignity,  but  I  presently  con- 
ceived  a  greater  opinion  of  his  wit  than  ever  I  had  formerly.  But 
some  do  not  stick  to  afifirm,  tliat  even  they,  the  Bishops,  come  by  theirs, 
not  by  inspiratioM,  not  by  teacliing,  l)ut  evcn  as  thc  poor  laity  do  some- 
tinics  light  upon  it, — by  a  good  mother.  Whicli  has  o(;casioned  tlie 
}if>mely  Scotcli  prover}),  tliat  "  an  ounce  of  motlier  wit  is  worth  a  pound 
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of  clergy."  And  as  tliey  conie  by  it  as  do  otlier  nien,  so  tliey  possess  it  on 
tlie  same  condition  :  that  tliey  cannot  transmit  it  by  breatliing,  touching, 
or  any  natural  effluvium,  to  otlier  persous  ;  not  so  much  as  to  tlieir  most 
domestick  chaplains,  or  to  the  closest  residentiary.  That  the  King 
himsclf,  wlio  is  no  less  the  spring  of  that,  than  he  is  the  fountain  of 
honour,  yet  has  never  used  the  dubbing  or  creating  of  ^vits  as  a  flower 
of  his  prerogative  ;  much  less  can  the  ecclesiastical  power  conferre  it 
Mith  the  same  ease  as  they  do  the  holy  orders.  That  whatsoever  tliey 
can  do  of  that  kind  is,  at  uttermost,  to  impower  men  by  tlicir  authority 
and  commission,  no  otlierwise  than  in  tlie  licensing  of  midwives  or 
pliysicians.  But  that  as  to  their  collating  of  any  internal  talent  or 
ability,  tliey  could  never  pretend  to  it;  their  grants  and  their  prohibi- 
tions  are  alike  invalid,  and  they  can  neither  capacitate  onc  man  to 
be  ^ritty,  nor  hinder  another  from  being  so,  further  than  as  they  press 
it  at  their  devotion.  Which,  if  it  I)e  the  case,  they  cannot  be  too 
exquisite,  seeing  this  way  of  writing  is  found  so  necessary,  in  making 
choice  of  fit  instruments.  Tlie  Church's  credit  is  more  interested  in 
an  ecclesiastical  droll,  than  in  a  lay  chancellor.  It  is  no  small  trust 
that  is  reposed  in  him  to  whom  the  Bisliop  shall  commit  omne  ei 
omni  inudum  siium  ingcnium,  tam  temporale  quam  spirifuale ;  and,  how- 
ever  it  goes  witli  exc(mununication,  they  should  take  good  heed  to  what 
manner  of  person  they  delegate  the  keys  of  laughter.  It  is  not  every 
man  that  is  qualified  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  Church's  jester,  and, 
should  they  take  as  exact  a  scrutiny  of  them  as  of  thc  Nonconfonnists 
through  their  dioceses,  the  numbers  would  appear  inconsiderable  upon 
this  Ea.ster  visitation.  Before  men  be  admitted  to  so  important  an 
employment,  it  Mcre  fit  they  underwent  a  severe  examination  ;  and 
that  it  might  apj)ear,  first,  whether  they  have  any  sense  ;  for  without 
tliat,  how  can  any  man  pretend — and  yet  they  do — to  be  ingenious  ? 
Then,  whether  they  havc  any  modesty  ;  for  without  tliat  thcy  can  only 
Ixi  scurrilous  and  impudent.  Xext,  whether  any  truth  ;  for  true  jests 
are  those  tliat  do  the  greatest  execution.  And  lastly,  it  were  not 
amiss  that  they  gave  some  account,  too,  of  their  Cliristianity  ;  for  the 
world  has  hitherto  been  so  uncivil  as  to  expect  somcthing  of  that  from 
tlie  clergy,  iii  the  design  and  style  even  of  their  lightest  and  mo.<;t 
uncanonical  writin<;s." 

Few  Bishops  seem  to  have  honoured  Marvell  with  tlieir  corresp<md- 
ence  :  but  Dr.  Croft  did  not  ihink  it  derogatory  to  tlie  mitre  to  thank 
his  sarcastic  avenger.  We  nuist  give  his  letter,  thoiigh  it  is  not  the 
i<h'al  of  cpistolary  or  e])iscopal  compositi(»n.  ^MarvcITs  work.  it  must  Im» 
rememlx'red,  was  publislR-d  under  the  nanie  of  Andreas  Hivetus,  Jun.: 
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SlR, 

I  choose  to  riin  some  hazard  of  this  (having  no  certain  information), 
rathcr  than  incur  your  censure  of  ingratitude  to  the  person  who  hath 
set  fortli  IMr.  Smirke  in  so  trim  and  proper  a  dress,  unto  m  liose  hands 
I  ho])e  tliis  will  happily  arrive,  to  render  him  due  thanks  for  the  humane 
civility  and  christian  charity  shewed  to  the  author  of  Naked  Truth, 
so  bespotted  m  itli  the  dirty  language  of  foul-mouthed  beasts,  wlio, 
though  lie  feared  much  his  own  weakness,  yet,  by  God's  undeserved 
grace,  is  so  strengthened,  as  not  at  all  to  be  dejected,  or  much  concerned 
witli  sucli  snarling  curs,  though  sett  on  by  many  spightfull  hands  and 
hearts,  of  a  high  stamp,  but  as  base  alloy.  I  cannot  yet  get  a  sight  of 
wliat  tlie  Bishop  of  Ely  (Turner)  hath  certainly  printed ;  but  keeps 
very  close,  to  put  forth,  I  suppose,  the  next  approaching  session  of  Par- 
liament,  ^vhen  there  cannot  be  time  to  make  a  reply ;  for  I  Iiave  just 
cause  to  fear  tlie  session  will  be  short.  Sir,  this  assures  you,  that  you 
have  the  zealous  prayers  and  hearty  service  of  the  author  of  Naked 
Truth,  your  humble  Servant,  H.  C. 

July/l676. 

In  answer  to  this  letter  from  Bishop  Croft,  Marvell  says : — 
"  IMy  Lord, 

Upon  Tuesday  night  last  I  received  your  thanks  for  that  which  could 
not  deserve  your  pardon  ;  for  great  is  your  goodnesse  to  profess  a 
gratitude,  where  you  had  a  justiliable  reason  for  your  clemency ;  for 
notwithstanding  the  il-treatment  you  received  from  others,  'tis  I  that 
have  given  you  the  highest  provocation.  A  good  cause  receives  more 
injury  from  a  weak  defence,  than  from  a  frivolous  accusation  ;  and  the 
ill  that  does  a  man  no  harm,  is  to  be  preferred  before  the  good  that 
creatcs  him  a  prejudice  :  but  your  Lordship's  generosity  is  not,  I  see, 
to  he  reformed  by  the  most  exquisite  patterns  of  ill  nature ;  and  while 
perverse  men  have  made  a  crime  of  your  virtuC;,  yet  'tis  your  pleasure 
to  convert  the  obligation  I  have  placed  upon  you  into  a  civility. 

Iiuleed,  I  meant  all  well,  but  'tis  not  every  one's  good  fortune  to  light 
into  hands  where  he  may  escape  ;  and  for  a  man  of  good  intentions,  less 
than  this  I  could  not  say  in  due  and  liumble  acknowledgment,  and  your 
fuvourable  interpretation  of  me ;  for  the  rest,  I  most  heartily  rejoice  to 
understand,  that  the  same  God  who  hath  chosen  you  out  to  bear  so 
eniincnt  a  testimony  to  his  triith,  hath  given  you  also  that  Christian 
magnaniinity  to  hold  up,  without  any  dej)ression  of  spirit,  against  its 
and  yonr  oj)posers :  what  they  intend  further,  I  know  not,  neither  am 
I  curious ;  my  soul  shall  not  enter  into  their  secrets ;  but  as  long  as 
God  sliall  send  you  life  and  health,  I  rcckon  our  church  is  indefectible ; 
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may  he,  tlierefore,  long  preserve  you  to  liis  honour,  and  further  service, 
whicli  sliall  be  the  constant  prayer  of, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  humble 

and  most  faithful  Servant, 
London,  July  16,  1670.  Andrew  IMarvell." 

To  tliis  work  of  IVIarveirs  was  added  a  short  "  Historical  Essay  con- 
concerning  general  Councils,  Creeds,  and  Impositions,  in  Matters  of 
Religion,  by  Andreas  Redivivus,  Jun.,  I67I,  quarto."  Of  Turner,  it 
is  but  fair  to  say  that,  whether  his  opinions  were  right  or  wrong,  he 
proved  his  integrity  under  severe  and  repeated  trials.  He  was  among 
the  seven  Bishops  who  were  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  authorize  the 
Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Conscience  ;  yet  he  stuck  to  James  in  his 
adversity,  and  died  a  Non-juror  and  an  Exile. 

These  strong  and  deep-thoughted  satires  gained  for  IMarvell  the 
reputation  of  a  wit,  even  in  the  court  wlicre  wit  was  one  of  the  few 
good  things  admissible.  Charles  himself  forgave  the  Patriot  for  the 
sake  of  the  Humourist.  Loving  ridicule  for  its  own  sake,  he  cared  not 
whether  friend  or  foe,  church  or  convcnticle,  were  the  object  of 
derision.  Burnet,  who  vilifies  iMarvell  by  calling  him  tlic  "  liveliest  droll 
of  the  age,"  declares,  that  "his  books  were  the  delight  of  all  classes,  from 
the  King,  to  the  tradesman:"  a  sentence  whicli  accidentally  points  out 
the  limits  of  reading  in  those  days.  As  neither  wits  nor  poets  have 
been  always  remarkable  for  moral  firmness,  and  are  as  vulnerable  in 
their  vanity  and  fears  as  politicians  in  their  avarice  and  ambition,  no 
mcaus  were  omitted  to  win  over  iMarvell.  He  was  threatened,  he  was 
fiattered,  he  was  thwarted,  he  was  caressed,  he  was  beset  with  sj)ies, 
and,  if  all  tales  I^e  true,  he  was  way-Iaid  by  ruffians,  and  courted  by 
i)eauties.  But  no  Dalilah  could  discover  the  secret  of  his  strength  :  his 
integrity  was  proof  alike  against  danger  and  against  corruption  ;  nor 
was  it  enervated  by  that  fiattery,  which,  more  frecpiently  thau  either, 
seduces  those  weak,  amiable  creatures,  whoni,  for  lack  of  l>etter,  Me 
are  fain  to  call  good.  Against  threats  and  bribes,  pride  is  the  ally 
of  principle ;  but  how  often  has  virtue  pined  away  to  a  shadow,  by  too 
foudly  coutemj)lating  its  own  image,  reflected  by  insidious  j)raise  ;  as 
Narcissus,  iu  the  fable,  cousumed  his  I)eauty  by  gaziug  ou  its  watory 
shade.  In  a  Court  which  held  uo  man  to  be  houest,  aud  uo  Mouiaii 
cluLste,  this  soft  sorcery  was  cultivated  to  j)erfectiou  ;  but  jMarvell, 
reveriiig  and  resj)ecting  himself,  was  proof  against  its  charms. 

There  is  a  story  told  <»f  his  refusiug  a  brilH»,  which  has  lieen  heard 
aud  rej>oated  by  iiiauv,  wlio  jierhajis  did  iiot  kuow  in  wh;it  kiug's  rcigu 

II 
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he  Vived,  aml  \vlncli  lias  bcen  so  often  paralleled  witli  tlie  turnips  of 
Ciirius,  and  the  like  common  places,  that  some  sceptical  persons  have 
lield  that  there  is  as  little  truth  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  However, 
we  believe  it  to  have  been  founded  in  fact^  and  that  the  mistake  has 
becn  in  tlie  dulness  of  those  who  took  a  piece  of  dry  English  humour 
for  a  stoical  exhibition  of  virtue.  At  all  events^  a  life  of  Andrew 
IMarvell  would  be  as  imperfect  without  it,  as  a  history  of  King  Alfred 
without  the  neat-herd's  cottage  and  the  burnt  cakes.  It  is  related  with 
various  circumstances,  but  we  shall  follow  the  narrative  of  a  pamphlet 
printed  in  Ircland^  A.  D.,  1754: — "  The  borough  of  Hull,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  cliose  Andrew  Marvell,  a  young  gentleman  of  little  or 
no  fortune,  and  maintained  him  in  London  for  the  service  of  the  public. 
His  understanding,  integrity,  and  spirit,  were  dreadful  to  the  then 
inftimous  administration.  Persuaded  that  he  would  be  theirs  for  pro- 
perly  asking,  they  sent  his  old  school-fellow,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Danby, 
to  renew  acquaintance  with  him  in  his  garret.  At  parting,  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  out  of  pure  affection,  slipped  into  his  hand  an  order  upon 
the  treasury  for  £1000,  and  then  went  to  his  chariot.  Marvell,  look- 
ing  at  the  paper,  calls  after  the  Treasurer,  "  My  Lord,  I  request 
another  moment."  They  went  up  again  to  the  garret,  and  Jack,  the 
servant  boy,  was  called.  "  Jack,  child,  what  had  I  for  dinner  yester- 
day.^"  "Dont  you  remember,  sir  ?  you  had  the  little  shoulder  of 
mutton  that  you  ordered  me  to  bring  from  a  woman  in  the  market." 
"  Very  right,  child."  "  What  have  I  for  dinner  to-day  ?  "  "  Dont  you 
know,  sir,  that  you  bid  me  lay  by  the  blade-bone  to  broil."  *'  'Tis  so, 
very  right,  child,  go  away."  "  My  Lord,  do  you  hear  that  ?  Andrew 
iNIarveirs  dinner  is  provided ;  there's  your  piece  of  paper.  I  want  it 
not.  I  knew  the  sort  of  kindness  you  intended.  I  live  here  to  serve 
my  constituents :  the  ministry  may  seek  men  for  their  purpose ;  /  am 
not  one." 

One  mark  of  authenticity  the  story  certainly  wants : — it  has  no 
date.  As,  however,  it  mentions  Lord  Danby  as  treasurer,  it  must  have 
occurred  within  the  last  four  years  of  MarvelFs  life :  for  Sir  Thomas 
Osborne,  aftcrwards  first  Duke  of  Leeds,  was  not  appointed  treasurer 
till  the  19th  of  June,  1673;  nor  was  he  created  Earl  Danby  till  the 
27th  of  June,  1674.  The  fact  of  his  having  becn  MarvelFs  school- 
fellow  rests,  as  far  as  we  have  discovered,  upon  the  Irishman's  crcdit 
dloDc,  though  it  is  not  impossiblc,  as  his  family  cstates  lay  in  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire. 

In  addition  to  tlic  circumstances  mentioned  above,  it  has  been  custo- 
mary  to  enliaticc  thc  mcrit  of  Marvcli  by  rclating  how,  after  refusing 
the  Kirig's  thousand  pounds,  he  wjis  obligcd  to  borrow  a  guinea  of  his 
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bookseller.  But  the  story  is  Ijetter  without  this  heighteiiing  toucl». 
The  very  faniiliarity  with  which  tlie  word  guinea  is  employed,  points  to 
a  period  when  a  guinea  was  the  lowest  sum  which  a  gentleman  could 
think  of  accepting.  Now  guineas  were  first  coined  in  1673,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  likely  that  the  term  became  immediately  familiar.  IMarvell 
was  more  likely  to  have  borrowed  a  broad  piece.  Borrowing  of  a  book- 
seller  is  an  exj^edient  very  likely  to  occur  to  an  author  of  later  days ; 
but  Andrew  Marvell  never  was  a  bookselIer's  author^  nor  were  book- 
sellers  likely  to  Ixj  Iil>eral  lenders,  when  the  copyright  of  Paradise  Lost 
Mas  transferred  for  £15. 

IMarvell  was  far  from  affluent,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  he  ever  was,  in  the  pro|)er  sense  of  the  word,  poor.  His  paternal 
estate,  though  small,  was  unimpaired  ;  his  mode  of  living  simple  and 
frugal,  but  not  sordid.  His  company  was  sought  by  the  great,  as  well 
as  the  witty ;  notwithstanding  his  politics,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
company  of  the  merry  iMonarch,  (but  so  to  be  sure  was  Colonel  Blood,) 
and  he  was  on  so  intimatc  a  footing  with  Prince  Rupert,  than  whenever 
the  Prince  dissented  from  the  court  measures,  it  was  usual  to  say  "  lie 
has  been  with  his  tutor."  It  is  said,  that  when  IMarvell  had  Ijecome  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Court,  or  rather  to  the  Dukes  j)arty,  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous  for  him  to  stir  abroad,  Rujiert  visited  him  at  his  humble  aj^art- 
ment,  in  a  Westminster  attic. 

That  Marvell  was  exposed  to  assaults  from  the  drunken  insolent 
followers  of  the  Court,  such  as  those  that  revenged  the  cause  of  Nell 
Gwyn  on  Sir  John  Coventry's  nose,  is  almost  certain.  Homicidc,  in  a 
midnight  scuffle,  was  then  cstecmcd  as  venial  as  adultery.  The  habit 
of  bloodshed,  contracted  in  civil  warfare,  had  clioked  up  the  natural 
remorse  of  hearts  which  had  either  no  religion,  or  worse  than  none. 
But  that  any  settled  design  of  assassinating  him  was  meditated  by  any 
party,  cannot  be  j)roved,  and  thercforc  ought  not  to  ha  l)elieved. 

So  long  indeed,  as  he  condesccnded  to  write  in  mas(|uera(Ic,  and  U\ 
veil  his  serious  purj)ose  with  a  ridiculous  vizard,  it  seems  to  have  beon 
the  wish  of  the  government  to  let  him  escape.  But  when  at  last  lie 
dared  to  bc  once  for  all  in  earnest,  and  set  forth  the  dangers  of  the  con- 
stitution  j)lainly  and  without  a  j)arable,  thc  ruling  jM)wers  were  afraid 
to  laugh  any  longor,  and  lK'gan  to  think  of  j)rosecuting.  In  the  early 
j)art  (jf  1()7H,  aj>j>eared  "  An  Account  of  the  growth  of  Pojrm-v  and 
arbitrary  Governinent  in  England,"  ostensibly  j)rinted  at  Anisterdani, 
which  though  without  his  name,  was  weli  Kikiwii  to  Ih'  the  work  ot 
Marvcil,  for  none  else  could  and  would  have  written  it.  Slwirtly  after. 
the  folluwing  juNKlaiiiation  apjH'ared  iii  thc  (fa/cttc. 

"  Whercius  therc  have  lieen  latclv  jiriiitod  aiid  jmblishcd,  several  sedi- 
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tioiis  ;ind  scandalous  libels,  against  the  proceedings  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  other  his  Majesty's  Courts  of  Justice,  to  the  dishonour 
of  his  ]Majesty's  government,  and  the  hazard  of  the  public  peace  :  These 
are  to  give  notice,  that  what  person  soever  shall  discover  unto  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  the  printer,  publisher,  author,  or  hander  to  the 
press,  of  any  of  the  said  libels,  so  that  fuU  evidence  may  be  made 
thereof  to  a  jury,  M-ithout  mentioning  the  informer ;  especially  one 
libeJ,  entitled  "  An  Account  of  the  growth  of  Popery,"  &c.,  and  ano- 
ther  called  "  A  seasonable  Argument  to  all  Grand  Juries,"  t^c. ;  tlie 
discoverer  shall  be  rewarded  as  follows : — he  shall  have  £50  for  the 
discovery  of  the  printer,  or  publisher,  and  for  the  hander  of  it  to  the 
press,  £100,"  &c. 

So  little  was  Marvell  alarmed  at  this  movement,  that  he  writes  to 
his  friend  Popple  in  a  strain  of  jocular  defiance  about  it.  The  letter  is 
dated  lOth  of  June,  1678,  and  is  perliaps  the  latest  of  his  extant 
writings : — "  There  came  out,  about  Christmas  last,  a  large  book,  con- 
cerning  '  The  growth  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  Government.'  There 
have  been  great  rewards  ofFered  in  private,  and  considerable  in  the 
Gazette,  to  any  who  would  inform  of  the  author.  Three  or  four  books, 
printed  since,  have  described,  as  near  as  it  was  proper  to  go,  the  man, 
Mr.  Marvell,  being  a  member  of  Parliament,  to  have  been  the  author ; 
but  if  he  had,  surely  he  would  not  have  escaped  being  questioned  in 
Parliament,  or  some  other  place."  No  prosecution,  however,  ensued, 
but  dark  and  desperate  menacings  hovered  round  him  ;  he  was  obliged 
to  be  cautious  of  going  abroad,  and  was  sometimes  obliged  to  secrete 
liimself  for  several  days.  Perhaps  he  found  it  prudent  to  absent  hini- 
self  from  Town,  and  seek  security  among  his  constituents ;  for  in  an 
extract  from  the  books  of  the  Corporation  of  Hull,  we  find  this  iiotice : 
"  This  day,  29th  July.  1678,  the  court  being  met,  Andrew  Marvcll,  Esq. 
one  of  the  burgesscs  of  Parliament  for  this  Borough,  came  into  court, 
and  several  discourses  were  held,  about  the  Town  aflfairs."  We  know 
not,  whether  like  his  father,  he  was  possessed  with  a  presentiment  of 
approaching  mortality,  and  felt  that  this  was  to  be  his  last  visit  to  thc 
scenes  of  his  childhood  ;  but  certain  it  is,  he  was  destined  to  see  them 
no  more.  Hc  returned  to  London,  and  with  scarce  any  previous  illness, 
or  visible  dccay  of  constitution,  on  the  16th  of  August,  he  expired. 

No  wonder  if  so  sudden  a  decease,  in  an  age  when  all  were  disposed 
U)  yK'lieve,  and  too  many  to  exccute,  the  worst  that  evil  thoughts  suggest, 
M-ere  ascribed  to  tlie  effects  of  j^oison  ;  but  since  all  men  are  liable  to  be 
called  away  every  liour,  it  is  better  not  to  add  horrid  surmises  to  the 
woeful  sum  of  horrid  certainties. 

It  ib  somewhat  singular,  that  thc  Parliament,  in  which  Marvell  had 
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sat  so  long,  itself  the  longest  which  ever  sat  under  the  monarchy,  sur- 
vived  him  but  one  session,  as  if  its  dissolution  were  deferred  as  long  as 
it  numl)ered  one  rightcous  man.  The  pension  Parliament  was  dissolved 
on  the  30th  of  Decemberj  1078. 

It  has  been  said  tliat  IMarvell  was  the  last  member  that  received 
wages  from  his  constituents.  Others,  however,  his  contemporaries, 
maintained  the  right,  and  sufFered  their  arrears  to  accumulate  as  a 
cheap  resource  at  the  next  election.  IMore  than  once  in  the  course  of 
JMarvelTs  correspondence,  he  speaks  of  members  threatening  to  sue  their 
boroughs  for  their  pay. 

Aubrey,  who  knew  IMarvell,  and  may  ])e  trusted  Mhen  he  describes 
what  lie  saw,  says  that  he  was  "of  a  middlingstature,  pretty  strong  set, 
roundish  cheeked,  hazel  eyed,  brown  haired.  In  his  conversation  he 
was  modest,  and  of  very  few  words.  He  was  wont  to  say  lie  would  not 
drink  high,  or  freely,  with  any  one  with  whom  he  would  not  trust  his 
life."  Heaven  be  praised,  we  live  in  times  when  such  a  resolution 
would  seldom  interfere  witli  the  circulation  of  the  bottle.  If  a  gentle- 
man  take  carc  that  the  liquor  does  not  injure  him,  he  need  appreheud 
no  bodily  hurt  from  his  compotators.  » 

As  a  Senator,  his  character  appears  unimpcaclialjlc.  Hc  was  a  true 
representative  of  his  constituents ;  not  slavislily  submitting  his  wisdoni 
to  their  will,  nor  setting  his  privilege  above  their  interests.  How  lie 
would  have  acted,  had  he  been  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which 
prcsumcd  to  command  thc  King  in  thc  namc  of  the  nation,  and  lcvied 
f(»rces  against  the  IMonarch,  undcr  his  own  Grcat  Seal,  wc  can  only  con- 
jecture.  The  sphere  of  his  duty  was  far  different;  for  the  Commons, 
on  the  Restoration,  necessarily  resumed  their  pristine  character,  which 
was  not  that  of  a  ruling  Committee,  but  a  simple  representation  of  tlie 
third  estate.  Therc  was  then  no  need  of  a  monarchical,  or  of  an  aristo- 
craticid  party  in  thc  lower  House,  for  the  nionarchy  and  aristocracy 
still  rctained  ample  powers  of  their  own.  A  meniber  of  Parlianient  had 
therefore  only  one  duty  to  attend  to,  as  a  counsellor  is  only  obliged  io 
serve  thc  interests  of  his  clients,  leaving  to  the  Judge  and  Jiiry  the 
justice  (tf  the  general  question.  We  are  convinced,  that  a  restituti<in  of 
the  tribunitial  power,  originally  vested  in  the  Conunons,  should  Ix; 
accompanied  with  the  restoration  of  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  Peerage, 
and  of  the  Crown.  "  Give  the  King  his  own  agjiin, "  and  the  jwople 
will  get  their  own  too. 

Of  his  p(»etic  merits,  wc  would  gladly  spcak  at  large,  but  our  limits 
allow  not  of  inim(Kierate  (|uotation,  and  his  works  are  t(M>  iitth'  known, 
and  in  general  t(M»  inaccessible,  to  Ik.'  rernred  to  with  <  (MirKlencc.  It  is 
disgraceful  to  English  bookbcllcrs,  (we  say  nol  to  ihe  Knglish  uation.) 
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tliat  they  lind  uot  a  placc  iii  our  popular  collections.  The  writer  of 
this  notice  can  truly  say  that  he  met  with  them  only  by  accident^  and 
was  astoiiished  that  they  were  not  familiar  as  household  words.  But 
probably  the  same  causes  which  retarded  the  poetic  fame  of  Milton, 
went  nijjli  to  extinffuish  that  of  Andrew  Marvell.  The  classical 
Republicans  were  few  and  inefficient.  The  Puritans  would  not  read 
poetry.  The  High-Church  Bigots  would  read  nothing  but  what 
emanated  from  their  own  party.  The  common-place  roystering  Roy- 
alists  were  seldom  sober  enough  to  read^  and  the  mob-fanatics  did  not 
know  their  letters. 

IMoreover,  the  mere  celebrity  of  a  man,  in  one  respect,  sometimes 
throws  a  temporary  shade  over  his  accomplishments  in  a  different  line. 
IMilton  had  produced  Poems  in  his  youth,  that  alone  would  place  him 
liigh  amoug  Poets,  yet  no  one  remembered  that  the  author  of  thc 
"  Defensio  populi  Anglicani"  had  ever  written  Comus  ;  and  Roscoe  was 
perhaps  the  first  to  remind  the  people  of  England,  that  Lorenzo  di 
IMedici  ranks  high  among  the  bards  of  Italy.  It  is  not  without  efFort 
that  Me  remember  that  Caesar's  Commentaries  were  written  by  the 
same  man  who  conquered  at  Pharsalia.  And  what  reader  of  Childe 
Harold  thinks  of  Lord  Byron's  speech  about  the  Nottingham  Frame- 
breakers  ?  Lord  John  Russeirs  Tragedies  are  obscured  by  the  lustre  of 
his  Reform  Bill,  and  should  Paganini  produce  another  Iliad,  it  would 
only  be  read  as  the  preposterous  adventure  of  a  fiddler.  Hence  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  MarvelFs  fame  would  have  been  greater^  had 
it  Ijeen  less ;  that  had  he  been  as  insignificant  a  being  as  Pomfret,  or 
Yalden,  Dr.  Jolmson  miglit  have  condescended  to  rank  him  among  thc 
Poets  of  Great  Britain. 

We  took  occasion  to  allude  to  MarvelFs  sentiments  on  the  death  of 
Charles  thc  First,  expressed  in  his  Horatian  Ode  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 
The  lincs  are  noble : — 

AN  IIORATIAN  ODE 
UPON  CROMWELL'S  RETURN  FROM  IRELAND. 

*  *  « 

Though  justice  against  fate  complain, 
And  plcad  the  ancient  rights  in  vain  : 

But  those  do  hold  or  break, 

As  men  are  strong  or  weak. 
Natun;,  that  hatcth  cmptiness, 
Allows  of  penctration  luss; 

And  thcrefore  must  makc  rooni 

Whcrc  grcatcr  spirits  conic. 
What  field  of  all  thc  civil  war, 
Whurc  his  wcrc  not  thc  dccpcst  scar? 
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And  llamptou  shows  what  part 

He  had  of  wiser  art : 
When  twining  subtle  fears  with  hope, 
He  wove  a  net  of  such  a  scope, 

That  Charles  himself  might  chace 

To  Carisbrook's  narrow  case ; 
That  thence  the  royal  actor  borne, 
The  tragic  scaffold  might  adorne, 

Whilc  round  the  armed  handsy 

Did  clap  their  hloody  hands  : 
He  nothing  conwion  did,  or  mean, 
Upon  that  memorahle  scene; 

But  luith  his  keener  eyc^ 

The  a.re's  edge  did  tryc. 
Nor  caWdthe  Gods  xcith  vulgar  spight, 
To  vindicate  his  hclplesse  right : 

Biit  how\l  his  comely  head 

Dotcne,  as  upon  a  bed. 
This  was  that  memorable  houre, 
Which  first  assured  the  forced  power ; 

So  when  they  did  designe 

The  capitol's  first  line, 
A  bleeding  head  where  they  begun 
Did  fright  the  architects  to  nui.  ' 

Tlie  poenis  of  JMarvell  arc,  for  tlie  most  part,  productions  of  hi<i 
early  youtli.  Tliey  have  much  of  that  over-activity  of  fancy,  that 
remoteness  of  allusion,  which  distinguishes  the  school  of  Cowley ;  but 
they  }iave  also  a  heartfelt  tenderness,  a  childish  simplicity  of  feeling, 
among  all  thcir  complication  of  thought,  Mhich  would  atone  for  all 
their  conceits,  if  conceit  were  indeed  as  great  an  offence  against  poetic 
nature  as  Addison  and  otlier  crltics  of  the  French  school  pretend.  But 
though  there  are  cold  couceits,  a  conceit  is  not  necessarily  cold. 
The  mind,  in  certain  states  of  passion,  finds  comfort  in  playing  with 
occult  or  casual  resemblances,  and  dallies  M-ith  the  echo  of  a  sound. 

We  confine  our  praise  to  the  pix^ms  which  he  wrote  for  himself.  As 
for  those  he  made  to  order,  fi)r  Fairfax  or  Cromwell,  they  are  as  dull  as 
every  true  son  of  the  muse  would  wish  these  things  to  be.  Captain 
Edward  Thomson,  who  collected  and  published  INIarveirs  works  iu  177^>, 
has,  witli  mischievous  industry,  scraj)ed  together,  out  of  the  state 
poenis,  and  other  conHuon  sewers,  a  (piantity  of  obscene  and  scurrilous 
trash,  which  we  are  C(»nvinced  INIarvell  did  not  write,  and  which,  by 
whomsocvcr  written,  ought  to  Ijc  delivcred  over  to  condign  oblivion. 

With  less  in  jury  to  IMarveirs  reputation,  but  e<pial  disregard  of  pro- 
l)ability,  C'aptain  Thomj)son  ascril^es  to  him  the  hynuis  or  j»araj)hrases, 
"  Wln'11   all    thv  inercies,  ()h    mv  (ir<Ml."   "  Thf   sj)aciinis   firmanicnt  on 
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liigh/'  wliicli  were  publislied  iii  the  Spectator,  and  afterwards  in  the 
works  of  Addison,  to  whom  they  undoubtedly  belong.  He  was  not 
the  man  to  claim  what  was  not  his  own.  As  to  their  being  Marveirs, 
it  is  just  as  probable  that  tliey  are  Chaucer's.  They  present  neither 
liis  language,  his  versification,  nor  his  cast  of  thought. 

We  cannot  better  conchide,  than  with  the  following  beautiful  extract 
from  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  affliction,  which  is  novel  on  a  trite  subject, — 
that  of  consolation  : — 

HONOURED    SlRj 

Having  a  great   esteem   and   afFection   for   you,   and   the   grateful 

memory  of  him   that   is   departed   being   still  green  and  fresh  upon 

my   spirit,   I   cannot   forbear   to   enquire,   how   you   have   stood   the 

second  shock,  at  your  sad  meeting  of  friends  in  the  coimtry.     I  know 

that  the  very  sight  of  those  who  have  been  witnesses  of  our  better 

fortune,  doth  but  serve  to  reinforce  a  calamity.     I  know  the  contagion 

of  grief,  and  infection  of  tears  ;  and  especially  M^hen  it  runs  in  a  blood. 

And  I  myself  could  sooner  imitate  than  blame  those  innocent  relent- 

lings  of  nature,  so  that  they  spring  from  tenderness  only,  and  humanity, 

not  from  an  implacable  sorrow.   The  tears  of  a  family  may  flow  together 

like  tliose  little  drops  that  compact  the  rainbow,  and  if  they  be  placed 

with  the  same  advantage  towards  heaven,  as  those  are  to  the  sun,  they, 

too,  have  their  splendour ;  and  like  that  bow,  while  they  unbend  into 

seasonable  showers,  yet  they  promise  that  there  shall  not  be  a  second 

flood.     But  the  dissoluteness  of  grief — the  prodigality  of  sorrow — is 

neither  to  be  indulged  in  a  man's  self,   nor  complied  with  in  others. 

Tliough  an  only  son  be  inestimable,  yet,  it  is  like  Jonah's  sin,  to  be 

angry  at  God  for  the  withering  of  his  gowrd.     He  that  gave  his  own 

son,  may  he  not  take  ours  ?     It  is  pride  that  makes  a  rebel ;  and  nothing 

but  the  overweening  of  ourselves,  and  our  own  things,  that  raises  us 

against  Divine  Providence.    Whereas,  Abraham's  obedience  was  better 

tlian  sacrifice.     And  if  God  please  to  accept  both,  it  is  indeed  a  farther 

trial,  but  a  greater  honour.     'Tis  true,  it  is  a  hard  task  to  learn  and 

teach  at  the  same  time.     And  where  yourselves  are  the  experiment,  it 

is  as  if  a  man  shouhl  dissect  his  own  body,  and  read  the  anatomy  lec- 

turo.   But  I  will  not  hcighten  the  difliculty,  while  I  advise  the  attempt. 

Oiily,  as  in  ditticult  things,  you  would  do  well  to  make  use  of  all  that 

may  strengthen  and  assist  you ;  the  word  of  God,  the  society  of  good 

men,  and  tlie  books  of  the  ancients :  there  is  one  way  more,  which  is, 

by  <liversion,  business,  and  activity,  which  are  also  necessary  to  be  used 

in  tlieir  season." 
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The  life  of  Bentley  is  not  a  pleasing  retrospect.  It  affords  a 
painful  proof  that  peacefiil  piirsuits  are  not  always  pursued  in  pcace  — 
that  the  irascible  passions  may  be  excited,  no  less  by  controversies  of 
literature,  than  by  disputes  of  politics;  and  that  mean,  and  malifjnant 
interests  are  as  busy  in  acadcmic  shades,  as  they  can  ])e  in  "  liigli-viccd 
cities;" — that  power  is  as  eagerly,  and  unscrupulously  grasped  at  by 
tlic  scholar,  as  by  the  courtier;  and  that  money  was  once  as  unriglite- 
ously  worsliipped  in  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  as  now  in  Thread- 
ncedle  Street,  or  Capel  Court. 

"  Ingeniias  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  mores,  ncc  sinit  csse  feros." 

Of  liberal  learning  'tis  the  choicest  fniit 
To  make  a  gcntleman  of  clown  or  brutc. 

So  says  Ovid.  This  is  one  of  tlie  first  apotlicgms  that  p(Hir  little 
Latiuers  are  doomed  to  learn ;  aud  a  beautiful  one  it  is ;  displaying  tlie 
value  of  classical  learning  in  tlie  clearest  liglit.  There  is  but  one  small 
o})jcction  to  it : — it  is  not  true. 

It  were  wcll  for  great  authors,  poets,  philosophers,  scholars, — (may  be 
also  for  divines,) — if  thcir  memory  lived  only  in  thcir  works — if  thcir 
]x>oks  were  like  the  pyramids,  Mhich  are  admired  the  more,  iKJcause  we 
know  not  by  whom,  or  for  what,  thcy  wcre  erectcd.  Haj)j)iest,  ;is  the 
lirst  and  grcatest  of  jK)Cts,  is  IIomeii,  of  whosc  corj^oreal  cxistciicc,  not 
a  rccord  survives.  So  uttcrly  arc  tlie  footstcj)s  of  his  mortal  j)ilgriiiiage 
oI>literated,  that  certain  irrefragable  dou]>ters  deny  that  he  ever  aj)j>carc(l 
in  the  Ixnly,  and  maintain  that  the  Iliad  is  a  metcor  formed  of  tliecxlKu 
hitions  of  a  national  mind,  a  unisou  of  many  voiccs,  lilcndcd  ])y  tlie 
distance  of  a  rcmote  age  ;  and  it  is  j)lcasantcr  to  ])clicvc  evcn  tliis,  tlian 
to  think  tliat  his  lifc  was  spciit  in  j)ctty  s(jual)l)lcs,  aiid  tjui  fam  litiga- 
tion  :  or  tliat,  according  to  one  tradition,  lie  drowncd  hiniself  fn»ni 
vexation,  ])ecause  he  could  not  guess  a  misera])lc  riddic. 

It  may  not  l)e  an  unfitting  introduction  to  tlic  l)iograj)hy  of  England'.s 
first  lliJlcnist,  if  we  attciiijit  t<»  fix  tlic  jiist  vahu'  of  tliat  litcraturc,  to 
whicli    IJemi.ey  «lcdicatcd   thosc   hours,  which  wcrc  not  cngaged  in 
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litigious  feuds,  and  from  whicli  no  distraction  of  affairS;,  no  peril  of  estate  or 
reputation,  ever  divertcd  liini.  In  the  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  of  opinion, 
what  has  been  unduly  exalted  by  one  age^  is  oft  times  as  unjustly 
depreciated  in  the  next.  So  it  has  happened^  that  a  minute  acquain- 
tance  witli  the  niceties  of  two  dead  languages,  which  has  been  honoured 
with  tlie  exclusive  name  of  scholarship,  and  regarded  as  the  sole  type 
and  symbol  of  a  liberal  education^  is  now  considered  by  the  most  influ- 
ential  niovers  of  popular  judgment^  as  the  specious  disguise  of  self 
complacent  ignorance,  the  fruitless  blossom  of  indefatigable  idleness,  at 
best  a  frivolous  accomplishment^  and  not  seldom,  an  insidious  abettor  of 
privileged  prejudice,  and  of  "  creeds  outworn."  But  in  truth  there  is 
no  more  wisdom,  and  far  less  amiability^  in  running  along  with  a  new 
folly,  than  in  sitting  still  in  the  shadow  of  an  old  one. 

In  the  wide  circuit  of  human  capacity^  there  is  room  for  every  art, 
and  every  science.  As  that  liberty  which  infringes  on  another's  birth- 
right  is  usurpation^  so  that  knowledge^  whatever  it  be,  which  allows 
not  space  for  all  knowledge  to  expand,  is  merely  learned  ignorance. 
Neither  the  exact  sciences,  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  pure  reason ; 
nor  the  practical  arts  of  life,  which  good  sense  constructs  out  of  experi- 
ence,  are  any  wise  defrauded^  by  the  attention  which  certain  intellects 
choose  to  bestow,  on  the  remains  of  antiquity.  It  is  a  very  useless 
enquiry — what  kind  of  knowledge^  or  what  line  of  occupation  is  best  — 
all  are  good,  and  in  a  complex  system  of  society,  all  are  needful.  The 
community  will  best  be  served,  if  each  do  strenuously  what  he  can  do 
best,  without  troubling  himself  about  the  comparative  worth  or  dignity 
of  his  vocation.  When  we  consider  the  excellence  to  which  Scaliger, 
Bentley,  Herman,  Heyne,  attained  in  their  art,  we  cannot  reasonably 
doul)t,  that  the  All-giver  endued  them  with  peculiar  faculties,  fitted  to 
their  peculiar  object,  and  that  devoting  themselves  to  that  object,  they 
obeyed  tlie  will  of  him  who  bestows  on  each  man  according  to  his  divinc 
pleasure.  When  we  see  a  beautiful  picture,  we  know  that  its  maker 
was  bound  by  special  duty  to  paint.  When  we  read  an  acute  and  ele- 
gant  criticism,  we  are  sure  that  its  author  is  right  in  being  a  p]iiloh)gcr, 
Wlierover  we  find  any  branch  of  learning  cultivated  to  the  detriment  of 
genoral  information,  wc  say  not  "  this  is  overrated/'  but  "  other  things 
arc  underrated,"  the  fabric  of  learning  has  been  built  on  too  narrow  a 
basis,  and  without  that  symmetry  and  inter-dependence  of  parts  which 
is  no  less  indispcnsable  to  intellectual  soundness,  than  to  visible  beauty. 
B«it  thoiigh  the  commonwealth  of  mind  requires  universal  erudition, 
yct  for  the  individual  it  is  sufficicnt  that  hc  bc  wisc  in  his  own  craft— 
the  division  of  labour  allows  and  dcmands  that  particular  functions 
sliould  a])]iropriate  ])articiilar  agents  —  all  will  go  vvel]  for  each  and  all 
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if  there  l)e  not  waiitiug  some  few  overlookiiig  aiid  ruliug  geuiuses,  soiuc 
master  intellects,  some  architectonic  sages,  to  keep  the  operatives  to 
tlieir  work,  and  to  restrict  them  to  their  proviuce. 

The  question  is  not,  tlierefore,  whether  critical  learning  be  not  useful 
and  oruameutal  to  tlie  iudividual,  not  wliether  a  Beutlcy  cmploycd,  or 
misemployed,  his  faculties,  but  whether  the  predomiuaucc  asscutcd  by 
classical  studies  over  all  other  human  knowledge,  is  rightfully  conceded. 
Never  for  a  moment  would  we  allow  it  to  be  disputed  that  Mozart 
aud  Handel  Mere  glorious  l^eings,  who  well  fulfilled  these   duties  to 
nature  aud  to  socicty  ;  for  be  it  rcmcmbered,  that  we  speak  uot  of  those 
higher  duties  to  God  aud  the  soul,  which  are  esseutially  the  same  for  all 
degrecs,  ranks,  ages,   sexes,  and  capacities.      Their  excellcuce  proves 
irrcfragably  that  they  laboured  in  their  appoiuted  path  ;  nevertheless  we 
would  uot  willingly  constitute  the  music  masters  a  committee  of  geueral 
instruction,  nor  do  mc  very  highly  ap})rove  the  fashiou,  which  coutiucs 
every  female  not  born  to  mauual  labour,  aud   too  mauy  of  those  that 
have  no  secure  or  honourable  pros})ects  of  exemptiou  from  servitude  or 
toil,  hour  after  hour  to  a  Piano-forte,  for  six  days  in  the  week,  ift\\Q 
seventh  be  kept  holy  —  wasting  hcr  hapj)y  spirits  in  the  weary  itera- 
tiou  of  souuds,  iu  which  shc  delights  uot  hcrsclf,  aud  bv  which  thcrcfore 
she  caunot  dclight  otliers.     By  parity  of  argumcut  thc   cxccllcuce  of 
Virgirs  verses  does  uot  demoustrate  the  propriety  of  compclliug  every 
boy,  who  is  not  sent  to  a  ship  or  a  factory,  to  be  a  Latin  versifier,  nor 
\\\\\  the  well-earued  reputation  of  Porson  or  Blomfield,  justify  that 
arraugcmcut,  which  uicasures  thc  fitness  of  auy  mau   to  form  thc  miiid 
of  youth,  aud  to  teud  ovcr  tlie  souls  of  thc  poor,  by  his  skill  iu  dccidiug 
the  priority  of  Greck  readers,  aud  his  zcal  for  the  abdicated  rights  of 
thc  iEoIic  Digamma. 

In  the  history  of  ciassical  learniug  iu  Euglaud,  the  most  conspicuous 
uame  is  that  of  Richard  Bkntley,  wIio  was  oue  of  the  most  promiiicut 
cliara(;tcrs  of  thc  age  to  which  Iie  Ijclouged.  He  was  equally  distiu- 
guishcd  for  the  vigour  of  his  iutellcct,  the  extent  of  his  cruditiou,  aiid 
the  violcnce  of  his  conduct.  Ilis  lifc  was  long  and  active,  and  ccrtaiuly 
iiot  sj)ent  in  an  eveu  tenor.  From  the  manner  iu  whicli  it  was  occu- 
jiicd,  his  iiatural  clcmcut  aj)j)cars  to  havc  lx'cu  that  of  strifc  aiid  cou- 
tcutioii.  Ilis  litcrarv  controversics,  uot  fcw  in  iiumbcr,  wcrc  couductcd 
with  mucli  fcnx:ity  ;  iior  was  his  uame  more  familiarly  kuowu  iu  the 
classiciil  hauiits  of  the  Muses,  thaii  iii  tlic  uuclassical  Court  of  Kiug's 
BiMich,  where  he  had  six  law-suits  in  less  thau  t/irtr  ycars.  Thc  iiamc 
of  Bciitlcy  <K"cuj)ics  a  vcry  promiiiciit  jilacc  iii  tlir  works  ol  Popr,  S\\  ift, 
and  othcr  coutciiiporary  satirists,  aud  is  fainiliarly  kuowii  to  multitudcs 
who    have    no   kuoulcdgc    of   his   writings,    or  of  his    real   ciiaracter. 
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Of  this  most  learned  and  piignacious  individiial,  tlie  prcsent  Bishop  of 
Gloucestcr  (Dr.  Monk),  who  has  cultivated  similar  studies,  has  written 
a  niost  elaborate  life.  From  the  Bishop's  ample  details,  and  other  sources 
of  information,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  condensed  and  accurate 
view  of  Bentley's  personal  and  literary  history. 

RicHARD  Bentley  was  born  at  Oiilton,  a  village  near  Leeds,  in 
Yorksliire,  on  the  27th  of  January^  1662.  His  lineage  was  neither  so 
high,  nor  so  low,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  represented.  His  progenitors 
were  of  that  respectable  class  which  has  supplied  every  profession  with 
many  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  the  higher  description  of  English 
yeoman.  They  had  been  settled  for  some  generations  at  Heptonstall, 
a  village  about  eight  miles  from  Halifax,  where  they  possessed  property. 
During  the  civil  wars,  his  grandfather,  James  Bentley,  a  captain  in  the 
Royal  army^  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  Pontefract 
Castle.  His  father,  Thomas  Bentley,  possessed  a  small  estate  at 
Woodlesford,  in  the  parish  of  Rothwell.  In  the  year  1661^  he  mariied 
Sarahj  daughter  of  Richard  Willie,  a  stone-mason,  at  Oulton^  and  the 
first  ofFspring  of  their  union  was  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

For  tlie  first  elements  of  classical  learning,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
indebted  to  his  mother,  who  is  represented  to  have  beeu  a  woman  of  an 
excellent  understanding.  He  was  then  sent  to  a  day-school  in  the 
neiglibouring  hamlet  of  Methley,  and  afterwards  to  the  grammar  school 
at  Wakefield.  Cumberland  says^  that  "  he  went  through  the  school 
with  singular  reputation."  It  appears  tliat  Mr.  Jeremiah  Boulton  was 
the  master  of  Wakefield  school  until  April,  1672,  when  a  Mr.  John 
Baskerville  succeeded  him.  Of  this  gentleman,  to  whom  the  principal 
credit  of  Bentley's  education  must  belong,  nothing  is  known,  but  that 
he  was  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  presided  in  the  school  at 
Wakcfield  till  his  death,  in  1681.  Not  to  name  the  school,  or  the 
masters  of  men  illustrious  for  literature,  has  been  justly  called  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  a  kind  of  historical  fraud,  by  which  honest  fame  is  inju- 
riously  diminished."  For  the  place  of  his  education,  Bentley  testified 
throughout  life  thc  greatest  attachment,  and  extended  to  persons 
coming  from  that  scminary,  his  encouragcment  and  patronage. 

At  the  time  of  Bentley's  birth,  his  father  was  considerably  advanced 
iii  life,  but  his  mother  was  only  nineteen.  Thcy  had  four  childrcn 
younger  than  himself,  of  whom  only  two,  Ann  and  Joseph,  survivcd 
their  infancy.  Whon  lie  was  thirteen  years  old  his  father  died,  leaving 
his  property  at  Woodlcsford  to  his  eldest  son,  James,  the  ofFsj)ring,  as 
it  a])|)cars,  r)f  a  former  marriage.  Richard  was  committcd  to  thc  carc 
of  liis  graiidfjitlicr  Willie,  who  determiiicd  upon  scndiiig  liim  to  thc 
Uiiiversity.     Ilc  was  admittcd,  at  CanibridgC;  a  Subsizar  of  St.  John's 
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College^  under  the  tuition  of  tlie  Rev.  Joseph  Johnston.  Tlie  niaster 
of  the  college  was  Dr.  Francis  Turner,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely.  Of 
the  peculiar  direction  of  Bentley's  academical  studies,  no  record  has 
been  preserved.  That  he  then  laid  the  foundation  of  his  accurate  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  classics^  and  attained  that  nice  perception  of 
tlieir  poetical  measures,  for  which  he  stauds  uurivalled,  cannot  bc 
doubted. 

The  academical  prizes  which  now  serve  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of 
students,  had,  at  that  period,  no  existeuce ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
recollect,  that  a  mind  constituted  likc  that  of  Bentley's  required  no 
stimulus  of  this  natiu*e.  Youthful  genius,  when  it  enters  upon  its 
proper  career,  proceeds  with  an  impulse  that  seems  to  be  instinctive ; 
and  not  unfrequently  nourishes  a  secret  contempt  for  all  tliose  objects 
which  are  most  attractivc  to  minds  of  a  secondary  mould.  Bentley, 
who  M'as  never  oppressed  with  a  distrust  of  his  own  powers  or  attain- 
mcnts,  must  specdily  have  felt  a  consciousness  of  superiority  over  all  his 
classical  instructors ;  and,  like  every  other  scholar  who  makes  any  bold 
excursions  l)eyond  the  common  liniits,  he  must,  to  a  great  extent,  have 
been  his  own  preceptor. 

Having  continued  at  college  for  upwards  of  two  years,  hc  I)ccame  a 
scholar  on  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Downnian,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
third  year,  he  succeeded  to  onc  of  the  Yorkshire  scholarships,  founded 
by  Sir  IMarmaduke  Constable.  At  thc  regular  period  he  conmienced 
Batchelor  of  Arts,  in  company  witli  a  greater  number  of  stndents  than 
have  evcr  takcn  their  degree  at  the  same  time,  till  tlie  last  two  or  threc 
years.  In  the  list  of  honours,  his  place  corrcsponds  with  that  of  tliird 
wrangler,  according  to  the  present  distrilnition.  From  a  Fcllowshij)  of 
his  college  he  was  excluded  by  a  provision  in  tlie  statutes,  Mhich  pro- 
hibits  more  than  two  Fellows  l)eing  chosen  from  the  same  county.  He 
wiis,  however,  apj)ointed  head  master  of  the  Graminar-school  at  Sj)ald- 
ing,  in  Lincolnshire.  The  connnission  of  so  inij)<»rtant  a  trust  to  a 
y«»uth  wh(»  had  only  conij)lctcd  tlie  twenticth  ycar  <>f  liis  age,  is  not 
merely  a  testimony  of  his  scholarshij),  but  imj)lies  an  (ipiniou  favourable 
to  liis  general  character.  On  attaining  the  age  of  majority,  he  disjioseil 
of  liis  interest  in  thc  Oulton  jirojierty  to  his  brother  Janies,  and  tlie 
iMoney  tlius  jirocured  lic  devotcd  to  the  j)urcliase  of  books,  wliich  arc 
iiot  lcss  nccessary  to  a  scholar,  tlian  tools  to  a  carj^cnter.* 

Tlic  ortice  of  a  country  schoolmaster  generally  fixcs  the  dcstiny  of 

•  For  particulars  ri-lativc  t«>  thf  Oiihon   pn^ixTtv,  n«'ntli'} 's  ancrstors,  uiul  othtr 
inattcrs  c<miicctccl  with  th«-  placc  <>f  his  nativity,  Dr.   Monk  ackiumh^dgcs  hiinsctr 
iiMlrhtcd  to  his  fritnd  John    Blaydcs,  Es<|.,  Jiiii.,  whi»sc   fatlur  is  jK>sM.*xsed  of  lln 
proptrtv  in  <piftion. 
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its  possessor  for  life,  and  forces  hiin  to  be  contented  witli  the  humble 
biit  honourable  fame  to  be  acquired  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  But 
Bentley  was  designed  for  a  different  sphere :  he  did  not  preside  over 
tlie  school  more  tlian  a  tAFelvemonth, — too  short  a  period  to  afford 
means  of  estimatiug  liis  merits  as  an  instructor^  and  scarcely  suflicient 
to  })hice  his  name  upon  record  in  that  capacity. 

He  next  accepted  tlie  office  of  domestic  tutor  to  the  son  of  Dr. 
Edward  Stiilingfleet,  Dean  of  St.  Paurs.  For  this  appointment  he  was 
indebted  to  St.  John's  College^  of  which  the  Dean  had  been  a  Fellow. 
To  a  young  man  of  talents  and  merit^  hardly  any  situation  could  have 
been  more  advantageous.  Jt  was  not  only  favourable  to  tlie  cultivation 
of  his  talents_,  but  to  his  views  of  advancement  in  the  clerical  pro- 
fession. 

Bentley  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  July^  1683,  after  which 
liis  personal  connection  with  Cambridge  was  discontinued  for  the  space 
of  seventeen  years.  In  the  mean  time,  prosecuting  liis  studies  with  all 
the  advantages  of  books  and  literary  society,  he  amassed  and  digested 
that  prodigious  fund  of  knowledge  which  displays  itself  in  his  earliest 
jmblications. 

The  Revolution  of  eighty-eight,  amoiig  various  greater  and  lesser 
consequenceSj  produced  a  new  batch  of  Bishops,  to  supply  the  sees 
vacated  by  the  scrupulous  Non-jurors,  who,  though  of  stout  spirits,  \ 
were  of  timid  consciences,  aud,  after  braving  the  wrath  of  a  bigot  in 
prosperity,  preserved  unbroken  allegiance  to  a  monarch  in  exile,  spite 
<^)f  the  metaphysical  flgment  of  the  original  contract_,  and  the  audacious 
falsehood  about  the  warming  pan.  Many  may  doubt  whether  they 
acted  wisely ; — none  will  deny  that  they  thought  nobly.  Well  had  it 
l>eeM,  had  this  secession,  or  deprivation,  produced  no  worse  effects  than 
thc  promotion  of  Stillingfleet  to  the  Diocese  of  Worcester,  for  he  was  a 
man  whose  massive  erudition,  and  sound  book-mindedness,  were  edified 
by  piety,  and  illumined  by  good  sense.  About  the  same  time,  Bentley, 
^vith  his  pupil,  the  younger  Stillingfleet,  removed  to  Oxford,  and  was 
incorporated  JMaster  of  Arts,  July  4th,  1689,  being  admitted  of  Wad- 
liam  College.  Whatevcr  of  living  learning  Oxford  had  then  to  boast, 
was  doubtless  assiduously  souglit  out  by  Bentley,  but  his  favourite 
comj»anions  were  the  MSS.  of  the  Bodleian,  and  its  weighty  volumes — 
thc  silent  language  of  the  dead. 

In  the  ardour  of  youthful  ambition,  Bentley  projected  editions  of  the 
Cireek  grammarians  and  Latin  poets.  The  project  which  he  contem- 
l»Iated  as  the  roundation  of  his  fame,  was  a  complete  collection  of  the 
fragments  of  the  Greek  poets ;  '^  an  undertaking,"  as  Dr.  Monk  remarks, 
"  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  which  those  only  can  apprcciate,  who 
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Ijave  endeavourcd  to  collect  tlie  (juotations  of  any  one  j)fK»t,  scattered 
tlirough  the  whole  range  of  classical  authors,  as  well  as  of  graniniarians, 
scholiasts,  and  ]exicograj)liers."  This  work,  however,  he  never  executetl, 
but  of  his  competency  for  such  a  task,  he  has  left  sufiicient  evidence  in 
his  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Callimaclius,  asterwards  communi- 
cated  to  Groevius.  At  the  suggestion,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  the  very 
learned  Bishoj)  Lloyd,  he  undertook  the  stuj)endous  task  of  j)ublisliing 
a  comj)lete  edition  of  tlie  Greek  Lexicograj)hers ;  but  where  so  much 
is  attempted,  little  is  often  accomplished.  The  general  design,  whicli 
was  too  vast  to  be  j)roperly  executed  by  one  individual,  aj)pears  to  have 
Ix^en  abandoned  after  a  short  interval ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  publish  an  edition  of  Hesychius,  aii  author  in  wliom  he 
jirofesses  to  have  made  uj)wards  of  five  thousand  correctious.  Of  his 
familiarity  with  this  lexicographer,  lie  exhibited  a  sufficient  specimen 
in  his  earliest  j)ublication,  subjoined  to  Dr.  Hody's  edition  of  the  chro- 
nicle  of  Johannes  ]\lalela  Antiochenus,  wliich  was  jirinted  at  Oxford  in 
the  year  1691. — "  Tlie  various  and  accurate  learning,  and  the  asto- 
nishing  sagacity  disj)layed  in  his  ej)istle  to  Mill,"  says  Dr.  i\fonk, 
"  attracted  the  attention  of  every  person  caj)able  of  judging  uj)on  such 
subjects.  The  originality  of  Bentley's  style,  the  boldness  of  his 
opinions,  and  his  secure  reliance  upon  unfailing  stores  of  learning,  all 
marked  hini  out  as  a  scholar  to  bc  ranked  with  Scaligcr,  Casaubon,  and 
Gataker."  Such  was  the  production  which  established  the  fame  of 
Bentley,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  in  the  highest  rank  of  literary  emi- 
nence  :  and  from  that  moment  the  eyes  of  every  scholar  in  Euroj)e 
wcrc  fixcd  uj)on  his  oj)crations.  "  Great  as  is  thc  numbcr  of  j)crsons 
mIio  Iiavc  siucc  aj)j)carcd  with  success  in  this  dejiartmcnt,"  continucs 
Dr.  IMonk,  "  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  critical  essay  which,  for 
accuracy,  ingeiiuity,  and  original  lcarniug,  can  take  jilacc  of  thc 
"  Aj)j)cndix  to  ]Malelas." 

Bciitlcy's  ncxt  aj)j)carance  ])cforc  thc  j)ublic  was  in  the  charactcr  of 
a  diviiic.  IIc  had  rcccived  dcacon's  ordcrs  from  Coinjjton,  Bishoj)  of 
Loiidon,  in  tlie  year  1690,  and  soon  afterwards  was  ajijiointcd  one  of 
the  Bislioj)  of  Worcester's  chaj)Iains. 

The  honourable  Rol)crt  Boylc  died  on  the  30th  of  Dcceml)er,  1(191. 
Wishing  that  at  his  dcath  lic  niight  jiromotc  thc  sanic  causc  to  wliicli 
lic  had  dcvotcd  his  lifc,  hc  bc(iucatlicd  by  his  will  a  salary  of  X'i()  a 
year,  to  fuund  a  lecturcshij)  for  thc  dcfcncc  of  rcligion  against  infidcls. 
The  lecturer  was  to  I)e  chosen  annually,  and  to  deliver  eight  discourst*s 
in  the  year,  in  one  of  the  churches  of  thc  mctrojiolis.  Tlie  care  of  the 
tnist  was  iKHjiicathcd  to  foiir  trustccs,  who  forthwitli  noininatcd  ^lr. 
Hcntlcy  Iccturcr  for  the   first  vcar.     Wc  can   hardly  coiiccivc  a  grcatcr 
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coiiipliment  to  tlie  merits  of  a  young  man  only  in  Deacon's  orders,  than 
the  selection  of  him  from  the  whole  clerical  profession,  as  the  champion 
of  the  faith  delivered  do^ni  by  the  Apostles.  He  mentions  this  distinc- 
tion  at  dilferent  periods  of  his  life,  in  sucli  terms  as  to  shew  that  he 
considered  it  the  greatest  honour  with  which  he  was  ever  invested. 
The  eight  discoui-ses  which  he  preached  in  consequence  of  this  appoint- 
ment,  are  in  a  great  degree  directed  against  the  principles  of  Hobbes 
and  of  Spinoza.  According  to  Dr.  Monk^  ^^Bentley  claims  the  undoubted 
merit  of  having  in  tliese  sermons  been  the  first  to  display  the  disco- 
veries  of  Newton,  in  a  popular  form,  and  to  explain  their  irresistable 
force  iu  the  proof  of  a  Deity."  Before  he  ventured  to  print  his  lectures, 
he  consulted  that  great  philosopher,  respecting  some  of  the  arguments 
he  had  fouuded  upon  those  discoveries ;  and  his  different  queries  were 
answered  iu  four  letters.  Newton's  Letters  on  this  occasion  have  been 
long  before  tlie  public ;  they  commence  with  two  remarkable  declara- 
tions;  the  object  of  which  he  had  in  view  while  writing  his  immortal 
work ;  and  a  disavowal  of  that  intiiitive  genius  for  which  the  world  gave 
him  credit ;  he  says,  "  when  I  wrote  my  treatise  about  our  system,  I 
had  an  eye  Tipon  such  principles  as  might  work  with  considering  men^ 
for  the  belief  of  a  Deity^  and  nothing  can  rejoice  me  more  than  to  find 
it  useful  for  that  purpose.  But  if  I  have  done  the  public  any  service 
this  way,  it  is  due  to  nothing  but  industry  and  patient  thought." 

Bentley's  reputation  for  talent  and  learning  was  greatly  augmented 
by  the  publication  of  his  lectures  ;  of  which  the  sfxth  edition^  including 
other  three  discourses,  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1735. 
The  lectures  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Jablonski,  who  was  himself 
a  writer  of  distinguished  learning.  Nor  did  the  merit  of  the  autlior 
remain  without  its  reward :  in  the  year  1692,  soon  after  he  had  taken 
priest's  orders,  he  obtained  a  Prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Worcester ; 
aiid  in  the  coursc  of  the  following  year,  he  succeedcd  Henry  de  Justel, 
as  keeper  of  tfie  King's  Library.  Such  was  the  auspicious  commence- 
ment  of  Boyle's  Lectures,  an  institution  to  which  we  owe  some  of  tlic 
ablest  theological  pieces  in  our  language  ;  among  which  we  may  men- 
tion  "  Clarke's  Discourses  on  the  Bcing  and  Attributes  of  God/'  and 
"  Newton's  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies." 

The  reputation  which  Bentley  had  now  acquired  was  not  luiattended 
with  its  usual  consequences,  envy  and  detraction.  The  envy  produced 
by  Bentley's  endowments,  was  increased  by  a  certain  haughtiness  disco- 
vcruble  in  hi;->  conversation  and  demeanor.  There  was  a  traditional 
ariecdote  current  during  his  life,  which  shews  the  o])inions  prevalent 
u])on  this  subject,  It  is,  that  "  a  nobleman,  dining  at  his  i)atron's,  and 
li.'i])pening  to  sit  next  to  Bentley,  was  so  much  struck  with  his  infor- 
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niation  and  powers  of  argument,  that  he  reniarked  to  tlie  Bibliop,  after 
(linner,  "  My  Lord,  that  chaplain  of  your's  is  certainly  a  very  extra- 
ordinary  man."  "  Yes,"  said  Stillingfleet ;  "  liad  hc  but  the  gift  of 
humility,  he  would  bc  the  most  extraordinary  man  in  EurojK?."* 

In  1(J94,  hc  was  agaiu  appointed  to  preach  Boyle's  lccturcs ;  but  tliis 
scrics  of  discourscs  his  fricnds  could  ncvcr  prcvail  upon  liim  to  publish, 
nor  has  it  been  ascertaincd  that  the  manuscript  is  preservcd.  Hc  had 
now  made  great  progress  in  prcparing  editions  of  Manilius  and  Pkilo- 
st)'atus.  He  appeared  to  have  been  chiefly  deterred  from  sending  them 
to  prcss,  liy  thc  incrcased  expcnsc  of  papcr  aud  printing  in  Eugland. 
He  was  induccd,  Ijy  tlie  cheapncss  of  Gcrman  typograj^hy,  to  adoj)t  the 
j)lan  of  printing  his  edition  of  thc  Greek  sojdiist  at  Leipzig,  and  tlicre 
one  sheet  was  actually  printed  as  a  specimcn ;  but  he  was  so  disgusted 
with  the  meanness  of  its  apj)earance,  that  he  resolved  his  learncd 
animadvcrsions  should  not  be  cxhihitcd  in  so  unsuitable  a  dress.  ^'  It 
may  lic  rcmarkcd/'  says  Dr.  ^lonk,  "  that  Bentley  always  placed  a  high 
vahie  uj)on  tyj)ograj)hical  elegance,  and  was  more  fastidious  upon  this 
head,  than  might  have  been  expected,  from  one  who  so  well  understood 
thc  intrinsic  merits  of  a  book."  In  this  respect  we  are,  however,  more 
inclined  to  commcnd,  than  to  ccnsure  his  taste  ;  thc  clcgancc  of  tyj)0- 
graphy  is,  in  most  cases,  a  hiu-mlcss  luxury  ;  nor  do  wc  j)crccive  any 
difticulty  in  supj)osing  that  a  comj)etent  judge  of  good  j)rinting,  may 
also  be  a  comj)etent  judge  of  good  writing. 

It  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  zeal  and  j)erseverance,  that 
thc  Cambridge  University  Prcss,  which  had  ncver  recovered  the  shock 
of  the  civil  wars,  was  restorcd  to  rcspectability.  A  suflicicnt  sum 
having  becn  raised  for  defraying  the  neccssary  expenses,  the  charge  of 
j>roviding  tyj)es  was  solely  entrusted  to  Bentley.  We  are  exprcssly 
informcd,  that  the  subscriptions  wcre  princij)ally  procured  by  his  exer- 
tions.  The  tyj)cs  were  cast  in  Holland  ;  and  somc  wcll-known  books, 
which  aftcrwards  issued  from  that  prcss,  particuhirly  Taylors  Dcmos- 
thcucs,  Kuster's  Suidas,  and  Talbot's  Horace,  aflord  suliicient  evidcnce 
of  the  commission  having  been  placed  in  proj)er  hands. 

In  the  year  1695,  his  j)atron,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  gave  him  the 

•  Vory  likely : — the  jipft  of  humility  would  make  any  man  extraordituinj,  though 
he  shoulcl  possess  "  small  Latin,  and  less  Oreek."  The  modesty  to  decline,  the  pride 
to  disdain,  an  invidious  display  of  talents  or  acquirementi» — the  good  sense  that 
soberly  appreciates  thc  abilities  of  self — the  candour  and  ponrrosity  that  dcM-s  willing 
justice  to  the  merits  of  others — are  frequent,  though  not  constant  accompaiiinients  of 
true  ^cnias,  and  of  genuine  learning.  But  tnie  humility  is  something  vcry  Uilfercnt 
from  all  these:  it  Is  u(»t  a  >?ift,  but  n  ffracc, — (inly  bestuwcd  ou  such  vls  have  made 
the  soul  a  tcmple  for  the  rathtr  of  li^iht  aud  hjve. 
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rectory  of  Hartlebury,  to  be  lield  till  Iiis  pupil  should  arrive  at  the 
caiionical  age.  Tliis  preferment  he  retained  for  the  space  of  three 
years :  the  interest  of  the  same  prelate  had,  about  that  period^  procured 
liim  the  nomination  of  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  King.  It  was  also 
about  this  period  that  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
We  must  liere  record  it  as  an  instance  of  scandalous  ingratitude,  that 
when  tlie  Bis]iop's  grandson^  Benjamin  Stillingfleet^  was  left  an  orphan, 
and  Mas  sent,  in  the  humble  capacity  of  sizar,  to  Trinity  College, 
Bentley  refused  to  give  him  a  fellowship,  and  preferred  several  compe- 
titors  of  inferior  attainments. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1696,  he  ceased  to  reside  in  the 
Bishop's  house,  in  Park-Street,  Westminster,  and  took  possession  of  the 
librarian's  apartments  in  St.  James's  Palace ;  and  in  the  month  of  July, 
he  was  created  Doctor  of  Divinity,  at  Cambridge.  He  was  appointed 
to  preach  tlie  commencement  sermon,  and  the  subject  which  he  selected 
was  that  ''  of  Revelation,  and  the  Messias ;"  a  subject  which  he  treated 
in  a  mauner  not  unworthy  of  his  reputation. 

Dr.  Bentley  was  now  making  a  rapid  approach  to  the  full  height  of 
his  literary  fame,  and  his  principal  eff*orts  were  more  the  results  of 
accidental  excitements,  than  of  his  own  deliberate  plans.  In  the  year 
1692,  Sir  William  Temple,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  writers  of 
the  age,  had  published  "  An  Essay  on  ancient  and  Modern"  Learning," 
in  which  he  strenuously  opposed  the  opinions  of  Fontenelle  and  Perrault, 
who  had  given  a  very  decided  preference  to  tlie  moderns.  Sir  William 
had  caught  tlie  contagion  of  the  then  prevalent  literary  controversy,  in 
which  the  first  scholars  in  Europe  were  engaged,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
tliat  the  ancients  possessed  a  greater  force  of  genius,  with  some  peculiar 
advantages  ;  that  the  human  mind  was  in  a  state  of  decay ;  and  that 
our  knowledge  was  nothing  more  than  scattered  fragments  saved  out 
of  tlie  gcneral  sliipwreck.  But  Temple's  learning  was  of  that  gentle- 
manlike  quality  which  fitted  him  rather  to  admire  than  to  judge ;  and 
his  preference  to  the  ancients  probably  arose  more  from  long  familiarity, 
and  pleasant  associations,  than  from  a  fair  estimate  of  comparative  value. 
Had  he  advanced  the  names  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Bacon,  and  Newton, 
he  would  havo  furnished  his  French  antagonists  M^th  powcrs  theyknew 
nr)t  of.  Tlie  fables  of  ^Esop,  and  the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  which  he 
l)elieved  to  be  the  most  ancient  pieces  of  prose  written  by  profane 
authors,  doubtless  appeared  much  more  tothe  purpose. 

Dr.  Ahlrich,  the  learned  dcan  of  Christ  Church,  was  accustomed  to 
ernj»loy  soriie  of  liis  bcst  scholars  in  preparingeditions  of  classical  works  ; 
and  of  tljcse  [)iihlications,  which  were  generally  of  a  moderate  compass, 
it  was  his  practice  to  prescnt  a  copy  to  every  young  man  in  his  college. 
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The  task  of  editing  the  epistles  of  Plialaris  was  committed  to  the 
Hou.  Charles  Boyle,  a  young  gentleman  of  pleasing  manners,  and  of  a 
relish  for  learning,  creditalile  to  liis  age  and  rank.  He  had  prolited  by 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  Gale,  tlie  dean  of  York,  who  had  long  cultivated 
Grecian  literature ;  and  on  his  admission  at  Christ  ('hurch,  he  was 
under  the  tuitiou  of  Atterbury,  Mho,  if  not  a  profound,  was  at  least  an 
elegaut  scholar.  In  his  editorial  labours  he  was  aided  by  his  private 
tutor,  John  Freind,  then  one  of  the  junior  studeuts,  and  afterwards  a 
physician  of  no  small  celebrity.  The  editor  of  Phalaris  wished  to 
procure  the  collation  of  a  mauuscript  belongiug  to  the  Royal  Iil>rary  ; 
but,  iustead  of  makiug  auy  direct  applicatiou  to  the  librurian,  hc  had 
recourse  to  the  ageucy  of  Thonias  Bennett,  a  bookseller,  iu  St.  Pau^s 
Churchyard,  who  appears  to  have  executed  his  commission  uith  uo 
extraordiuary  degree  of  zeal,  or  dispatch.  lu  order  to  conceal  his  own 
negligeuce,  he  is  supposed  to  have  misrepreseuted  the  entire  trans- 
action  to  his  employers  at  Oxford ;  and  the  jireface  to  ]\Ir.  BoyIe's 
edition  of  Phalaris,  pul^Iished  in  the  year  1695,  contaius  a  sarcastic 
reflection  on  Beutley  for  his  want  of  civility.  To  the  editor  he  imme- 
diately  addressed  a  letter,  explaining  the  real  circumstance  of  the  case  ; 
but,  iustead  of  receiving  au«answer  iu  the  spirit  of  couciliation,  he  Mas 
giveu  to  uuderstaud  he  might  seek  his  redress  in  any  way  he  pleased. 
It  is,  however,  dangerous  to  take  a  lion  by  the  beard. 

Dr.  Wotton  had  recently  engaged  in  a  controversy  respecting  the 
comparative  excelleuce  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  and  after  he  had 
sent  to  the  press  his  "  ReHectious  upou  Aucient  aud  IMddeni  learuiug." 
Bentley  happened  to  state,  in  a  couvcrsatiou,  that  the  ej)istles  of 
Phalaris  were  spurious,  and  tliat  we  had  uotliing  now  extaut  of  i?^sop's 
(twu  composing.  This  casual  remark  lod  to  a  promise  that  he  would 
furnish  a  written  statement  of  his  opiuions,  to  be  added  to  the  second 
editiou  of  the  Reflectious. 

A  uew  editiou  of  the  "  Reflectious  ou  Ancieut  aud  INIodcni  Learn- 
ing"  beiug  cidled  for,  Wottou  claimed  his  friend's  j)roun'se,  that  he 
would  demonstrate  Phalaris's  epistles  and  j^^soj>'s  fables,  to  l)e  forgeries. 
Heutley  desired  to  excusc  liimself,  allegiug,  that  circunistauces  were 
altered  since  the  j)romise  was  made,  ;is  the  treatmeut  which  he  had 
received  iu  the  jireface  to  the  Oxford  Phalaris,  would  uiake  it  imj)os- 
sible  for  him  to  write  his  dissertation,  without  uoticing  the  caluuniy 
j)roj)agated  against  him  iu  that  w(»rk.  This  excuse  not  aj)j)earing 
surticient,  his  friend  exacted  the  j)erformauce  (»f  the  engagenient.  This 
is  his  own  Jiccount,  which  we  find  une(juivocaIIy  corrolM»rat('d  by  Wot- 
tou.  Accordinglv,  he  uudertook  a  (lis.sertation,  in  the  f<»rni  of  letters, 
to    AVottoii.   iii   uliich   tlie  main   objcv<'t   ua^.   t(»  (Itiiiou^trate  that  tlie 
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autlior  of  "  Phalaris*s  Epistles/'  was  not  tlic  Sicilian  tyrant,  but  some 
sophist  of  a  niore  recent  age  ;  reserving  to  the  conclusion  his  remarks 
on  Boyle's  edition,  and  the  personal  reflection  upon  himself. 

There  still  remained  the  ^sopian  fables,  the  other  great  object  of 
Sir  William  Temple's  admiration ;  and  to  dispossess  the  old  Phrygian 
fabulist  of  the  credit_,  or  rather  the  discredit,  of  having  written  tlie 
collection,  was  no  difficult  task.  "  This  section  of  Bentley's  perform- 
ance,"  says  Dr.  JMonk,  "  exhibits  little  novelty  or  research,  and  bears 
greater  marks  of  haste  than  any  other  part  of  the  dissertation.  It  is 
probable  that  the  printer  was  too  urgent,  or  his  friend  Wotton  too 
impatient^  for  the  publication  of  the  book^  to  allow  more  time  for  the 
Appendix.  The  history  of  the  fables,  though  not  generally  known, 
liad  in  fact  been  told  before,  and  Bentley  only  contributed  greater 
precision  and  accuracy,  together  with  a  few  additional  circumstances." 

On  the  publication  of  this  joint  work,  the  sensation  in  the  literary 
and  academical  circles  was  without  parallel.  In  the  large  and  4is- 
tinguished  society  of  Christ  Church^  it  produced  a  perfect  ferment. 
The  attack  upon  the  Phalaris  was  considered  an  afFront  to  the  dean,. 
under  whose  auspices  it  was  published^  and  the  coUege,  for  whose  use 
it  was  designed.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  audacious  ofFender 
should  experience  the  full  resentment  of  the  body  whom  he  had 
provoked  ;  and  the  task  of  inflicting  this  public  chastisement  devolved 
upon  the  ablest  scholars  and  wits  of  the  college.  The  leaders  of  the 
confederacy  were  Francis  Atterbury  and  George  Smalridge^  both 
of  them^  in  process  of  time,  members  of  the  Episcopal  bench.  Eacli 
was  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  Bentley,  and  they  were  regarded  as  the 
rising  lights  of  the  University.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  whose  name  and  behalf 
the  controversy  was  carried  on^  seems  to  havc  had  but  a  small  share  of 
the  actual  operation,  having  then  quitted  academical  pursuits^  and 
entered  upon  the  theatre  of  active  life.  But  as  Bentley's  opponents 
were  likely  to  obtain  little  triumpli  in  matters  of  erudition,  they 
determined  to  hold  up  his  character  to  ridicule  and  odium ;  to  dispute 
liis  honesty  and  vcracity ;  and,  by  representing  him  as  a  model  of 
pedantry,  conceit,  and  ill  manners,  to  raise  such  an  outcry  as  should 
drive  him  ofF  the  literary  stage  for  ever.  Accordingly,  every  circum- 
stancc  which  cr)uld  be  discovered  respecting  his  life  and  conversation, 
every  trivial  anecdote,  however  unconnected  with  the  controversy,  was 
caught  up,  and  made  a  topic  eithcr  of  censure  or  ridicule. 

Rumours  and  conjectures  are  the  lot  of  contemporaries.  Truth 
«cems  reserved  for  posterity,  and,  like  the  fabled  Minerva,  is  born  at 
onrc.  TIk;  secret  history  of  this  volume  has  been  partly  opencd  iii  one 
of  Wurburton's  letter^.     Pope,  it  ap[)ears,  was  "  let  into  the  secret." 
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The  prlncipal  share  of  thc  iiiulertaking  fell  to  tlic  lot  of  Atterbury. 
This  was  suspected  at  tlie  tinie,  and  has  since  been  phiced  ]>eyond  all 
douljt,  by  tlie  publication  of  a  lettcr  of  his  to  Boyle,  in  wliich  he  nien- 
tions,  that,  ''  iu  writiug  more  than  half  the  book,  iu  reviewing  a  good 
part  of  the  rest,  and  in  trauscribing  the  whole,  half  a  year  of  his  life  liad 
passed  away."  The  main  pai't  of  the  discussion  upon  Phalaris  was  from 
his  pen.  That  upon  TEsop  was  believed  to  be  writteu  by  Jolin  Freind, 
and  he  was  probaljly  assisted  in  it  by  Alsop^  who  at  that  time  was 
engaged  ou  au  edition  of  the  fables.  But  the  respective  shares  caunot 
now  be  fixed  with  certainty.  In  point  of  classical  learning,  the  joint 
stock  of  the  confederacy  bore  no  proportion  to  that  of  Bentley  :  "  their 
accpiaintance  with  several  of  the  ])ooks  upon  which  tliey  comment/' 
o]jserves  Dr.  i\Ionk,  '*' appears  only  to  liave  ]jegun  upou  this  occasiou  ; 
and  sometimes  tliey  are  indebted  to  tlieir  kuowledge  of  tJiem  from  tlieir 
adversary  :  compared  with  liis  boundless  erudition,  their  learning  was 
that  of  schoolboys,  and  not  always  sufRcient  to  preserve  them  from  dis- 
tressing  mistakes.  But  profound  literature  was  at  that  time  confined 
to  few  ;  while  wit  and  raillery  found  uumerous  and  eager  readers.*  It 
may  ]je  doubted  whether  Busljy  liimself,  by  Mliom  every  one  of  tlic 
confederate  band  had  ]3een  educated,  possessed  knowledge  Mliicli  would 
have  qualified  him  to  enter  tlie  lists  in  sucli  a  controversy." 

Tliere  was  auotlier  individual  iu  whom  Bentley's  dissertatiou  cxcited 
a  still  deeper  feeling  of  resentment.  Sir  William  Temple  had  alrea<ly 
])eeu  chagrined  at  the  favourable  reception  of  Wottoifs  Reflections,  the 
work  of  a  young  and  unknown  author,  but  liis  mortification  was  increased 
tenfold  ])y  Bentley's  appendix,  which  it  must  ])e  coufessed  placed  him 
in  an  uncomfort<'i])le  predicameut.  He  now  saw  it  demonstrated  l)y 
arguments,  uot  one  of  which  hc  could  refute,  that  the  two  ])r(»ducti«>ns 
Ijclievcd  ])y  him  to  be  the  oldest,  and  pronounced  to  Ijc  tlie  finest  iu 
existence,  were  the  fabrications  of  some  comparatively  receut  hand. 

It  was  at  tliis  time  tliat  Jonatluui  Swift  made  his  first  attack  upou 
Bentley,  in  tlie  "  Tale  of  a  Tub."  The  greater  part  of  this  celebrated 
])iece  of  humour  had  Ijcen  com])osed,  as  the  author  informs  us,  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  first  desigu  of  the  tale  was  only  to  ridicule  the 
corruptions  and  extravaganccs  of  certain  religious  sects.  Tlie  scctions 
containing  liis  ridicule  of  criticism,  and  of  whatever  else  lie  dis<ij)j)roved 
in    literature,    were    writteu    u])on    the    aj)])earaiice    of   Wotton's    aiid 

•  Wit  and  invoctive  obtained  an  apparont  triuinph.  "  11»»'  bti  s  ui  Christ 
(  hiircb,"  as  the  confcthracy  was  calhd,  rnshfd  in  a  durk  swarin  up«)n  ntntlcy,  but 
only  Itft  thcir  stin;^<  in  thc  fksb  thi  y  could  not  wound.  Wc  incrcly  put  ont  hi.s 
baiid  iii  contcnipt,  not  in  ra^c  Doubtful  whcthcrwiL  cuuld  prcvail  agaiu.st  lcaruing, 
Ihcy  had  rccoursc  to  pcrsoual  satirc. 
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Beiitley's  joiiit  piiblicatioii.  Swift  was  at  tliat  time  living  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  Sir  William  Temple,  at  Moor  Park,  and  regarded  his  patron 
witli  tlie  iitmost  attacliment  and  veneration.  Perceiving  the  uneasi- 
ness  of  the  Baronet  at  the  awkward  situation  in  which  this  controversy 
liad  placed  him,  he  determined  to  avenge  his  cause  by  those  weapons, 
against  which  no  learning  and  no  genius  is  entirely  proof.  This 
celebrated  piece  succeeded  at  the  time  in  obliging  and  gratifying  Sir 
William  Temple,  and  in  exciting  a  high  opinion  of  Swiffs  talents  among 
private  friends,  to  whom  the  manuscript  was  shewn,  but  for  some  reason 
several  years  passed  before  it  was  given  to  the  public. 

About  this  time  Bentley  formed  a  club,  or  evening  meeting,  of  a  few 
friends,  who  were  amongst  the  greatest  intellectual  characters  that  the 
history  of  mankind  can  produce  :  this  society,  which  met  once  or  twice 
a  week,  in  tlie  librarian's  apartment  at  St.  James's,  consisted,  at  its 
foundation,  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  John  Evelyn,  Isaac  Newton,  and 
John  Locke. 

The  attack  from  Chrisfs  Church  commenced  with  the  new  year. 
The  honour  of  leading  on  the  assault  was  given  to  Alsop,  who  published 
a  selection  of  ^sop's  fables,  as  the  Dean's  present  to  his  students.  At 
length  appeared  the  performance  of  the  confederate  wits,  which  was  to 
extinguish  for  ever  the  fame  and  pretensions  of  Bentley  :  it  was  a  book 
of  about  three  hundred  pages,  with  a  motto  sufiiciently  menacing : 

"  Remember  Milo's  end, 
Wedg'd  in  that  timber  which  he  could  not  rend." 

This  work,  which  once  enjoyed  an  extravagant  popularity,  is  now  little 
known,  except  through  the  fame  of  him  whom  it  w  as  intended  to  crush. 
John  IMiliier,  a  veteran  schoolmaster  at  Leeds,  engaged  in  the  dis- 
pute  on  Phalaris,  and  took  part  against  Bentley.  Dr.  Garth,  his 
contemporary  at  Cambridge,  who  w^as  related  to  the  Boyle's,  published 
about  this  time  his  well-known  poem,  "  The  Dispensary,  and  pro- 
iKtuiiced  his  judgment  upon  tlie  merits  of  the  two  combatants  in  this 
siniile  : — 

"  So  diamonds  take  a  lustre  from  their  foil, 
And  to  a  Bentley  'tis  we  owe  a  Boyle." 

A  couplet  which  is,  pcrhaps,  more  frequently  quotcd  than  any  other  in 
the  poem,  and  always  to  thc  disparagement  of  the  author's  judgment. 
At  Cambridge  a  caricature  was  exhibited  of  Phalaris  putting  the 
unfortunate  critic  into  his  brazen  bull ;  and  as  it  was  thought  that  a 
member  of  St.  John's  College  could  not  properly  make  his  exit  without 
a  pun,  he  was  represented  saying,  "  I  had  rather  be  roasted  than 
Ji(>]il((l." 

Of  all  the  attacks  upon  Bcntley  written  at  this  period,  the  only  one 
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which  continues  to  be  known  l)y  its  own  merits,  is  "  Swift's  Battle  of 
the  Books/'  a  piece  exhibiting,  perhaps,  more  than  any  of  his  ^rritings, 
the  original  vein  of  humour  wliicli  distinguishes  its  author.  Like  its 
predecessor  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  it  was  composed  to  soothe  tlie  morti- 
fied  feelings  of  liis  patron  Sir  William  Temple.  This  Mork  continues  to 
)je  read  and  laughed  over  by  thousands,  wlio  would  have  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  tlie  elotpience  of  the  English  Memmius,  and  all  the  combined  wit 
and  learning  of  Christ  Church. 

The  facetious  Dr.  King,  also,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  rabid 
wits,  who  fastens  on  his  prey,  and  does  not  liastily  draw  liis  fangs 
from  the  noble  animal.  At  one  of  those  conferences  whicli  j)assed 
between  Bentley  and  the  bookseller,  King  was  present,  and  Ijeing  called 
upon  by  Boyle  to  bear  part  in  the  drama,  performed  it  quite  to  the 
taste  of  "  the  bees."  He  addressed  a  letter  to  Dean  Ahlricli,  in  wliicli 
he  gave  one  particular ;  and  to  make  up  a  sufhcient  dose,  dropped  some 
corrosives.  He  closed  his  letter  thus: — "  that  scorn  and  contempt 
whicli  I  have  naturally  for  pridc  and  insolence,  makes  me  remember 
wliat  otlierwise  I  might  have  forgotten."  Notliing  touched  Bentley 
more  than  reflections  on  his  "  pride  and  insolence."  Our  defects  seeni 
to  lose  much  of  their  character,  in  reference  to  ourselves,  by  habit  and 
natural  disposition  ;  yet  we  have  always  a  painful  suspicion  of  their 
existence,  and  lic  who  touches  them  witliout  tcnderness  is  never 
pardoned.     The  invective  of  King  liad  all  the  bitterness  of  truth. 

Bentley  nicknames  King,  Ilumty  Dumty,  tlirough  the  progress  (»f 
the  controversy,  for  his  tavern  pleasures,  and  accuses  him  of  writing 
more  in  taverns,  than  in  his  study.  He  little  knew  tlie  in  justice  of  the 
charge  against  a  student  who  had  written  notes  to  22,000  books  and 
IMS8.  But  all  this  was  not  done  with  impunity.  An  irritated  wit 
only  finds  his  adversary  cutting  out  work  for  him.  A  second  letter, 
more  abundant  Mith  the  same  pungent  (pialities,  fell  on  tlic  hcad  of 
Bentley.  King  says  of  the  arch-critic, — "  Iie  thinks  meanly,  I  find, 
of  my  reading;  yet  for  all  that,  I  dare  say  I  have  read  more  than  any 
man  in  England,  besides  hiin  and  me,  for  I  have  read  his  book  all 
tlirough."     A  keen  repartee  tliis  ! 

Men  of  genius  are  more  subject  to  *'  unnatural  civil  war,"  than  evcn 
the  bI(M-kheads  whoin  I*ope  sarcastically  reproaches  witli  it.  Bentley's 
opinion  of  his  own  volume  seems  e(jually  modest  and  just.  "  To  under- 
valuc  this  disjiute  a1)out  Phalaris,  becausc  it  d(H'S  not  suit  one's  own 
studies,  is  to  (piarrel  with  a  circle  l)ecause  it  is  not  a  s(piare.  If  thc 
same  question  be  not  of  vulgar  use,  it  was  writ  therefore  for  a  few  ; 
for  even  the  greatest  performances,  upon  tlie  most  imj)ortaut  subjects, 
are  no  entertainmcut  at  all  to  tiie  many  of  the  world." 
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Bentley,  altliough  tlie  solid  force  of  his  mind  wa6  not  favourable  to 
the  lighter  sports  of  wit,  yet  was  it  not  quite  destitute  of  those  airy 
qualities ;  nor  does  he  seem  insensible  to  the  literary  merits  of  "  that 
odd  work/*  as  lie  calls  Boyle's  volume;  aiid  conveys  agoodnotion  ofit, 
Avlien  he  says,  "  it  may  be  very  useful  as  a  common-place  book,  for 
ridicule,  bauter,  and  all  the  topics  of  calumny."  With  equal  dignity 
and  sense,  he  observes,  on  the  ridicule  so  freely  used  in  that  work, — "  I 
am  content,  tliat  what  is  the  greatest  virtue  of  his  book,  shoukl  be 
couuted  tlie  greatest  fault  in  mine." 

His  reply  to  "  IMilo's  End/'  and  the  torture  he  was  supposed  to  pass 
through,  when  thrown  into  Phalaris's  bull,  is  a  piece  of  sarcastic 
luimour,  which  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  volume  more 
celebrated  for  its  wit.  "  The  facetious  '  Examiner'  seems  resolved  to 
vie  with  Phalaris  himself  in  the  science  of  Phalarism  ;  for  his  revenge 
is  not  satisfied  with  one  single  death  of  his  adversary,  but  he  will  kill 
me  over  and  over  again.  He  has  slain  me  twice,  by  two  several  deaths ! 
one  in  the  first  page  of  his  book,  and  another  in  the  last.  In  the  title- 
page  I  die  the  death  of  Milo,  the  Crotonian ;  the  application  of  which 
must  be  this : — that  as  Milo,  after  his  victories  at  six  several  Olym- 
piads,  was  at  last  conquered  and  destroyed  in  wrestling  with  a  tree ; 
so  I,  after  I  had  attained  to  some  small  reputation  in  letters,  am  to  be 
(piite  baffled  and  run  down  by  ivooden  antagonists.  But,  in  the  end  of 
his  book,  he  has  got  me  into  Phalaris's  bull,  and  he  has  the  pleasure  of 
fancying  that  he  hears  me  begin  to  bellow.  Well,  since  it  is  that  I  am 
in  the  bull,  I  have  performed  the  part  of  a  sufferer.  For  as  the  cries 
of  the  tormented  in  old  Phalaris's  bull,  being  conveyed  through  pipes 
lodged  in  the  machine,  were  turned  into  music  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  tyrant ;  so  the  complaints  which  my  torments  express  from  me, 
lx;ing  conveyed  to  I\Ir.  Boyle  by  this  answer,  are  all  dedicated  to  his 
pleasure  and  diversion.  But  yct,  methinks,  when  he  was  setting  up 
to  be  Phalaris  junior,  the  very  omen  of  it  might  have  deterred  him. 
As  the  old  tyrant  himself  at  last  bellowed  in  his  own  bull,  his  imitators 
ought  to  consider  that,  at  long  run,  their  own  actions  may  chance  to 
overtake  them." 

Bentley  meanwhile  remained  calm  under  this  merciless  storm,  relying 
upon  the  goodncss  of  his  cause,  and  a  conviction  that  the  jmblic  judg- 
ment,  however  strangely  it  may  be  perverted  for  a  time,  will  at  length 
come  to  a  just  decision  upon  every  question.  Warburton  tells  an 
anecdote  upon  thc  authority  of  Dr.  S.  (whom  we  apprehend  to  be 
Smalilifoke,  Bisliop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,)  who  meeting  Bentley 
at  t})is  p(iriod,  and  telling  him  not  to  be  discouraged  at  thc  run  made 
against  him,  was  answered,  "  indced  I  am  in  iio  paiu  about  the  matter 
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for  it  is  a  inaxini  with  nie,  tliat  no  mau  \ras  cver  Mritten  out  of  reputa- 
tion  but  by  himself."  He  had  now,  however,  to  experience  the  niost 
painful  of  all  circumstances  attending  popular  outcry, — the  desertion  or 
coldness  of  some  friends,  wliose  regards  were  influenced  by  fashion. 
That  lie  felt  uneasiness  at  this  situation  may  well  be  believcd ;  iudeed 
he  confesses  as  much  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Gra^vius,  but  instead  of 
expressing  this  to  the  world,  he  applied  himself  to  ^vrite  such  an  answer 
as  should  etfectually  turn  tlie  tide  of  popular  opinion,  and  make  tlie 
weapons  of  his  enemies  recoil  upon  their  ONvn  heads.  His  sentiments 
at  tliis  time  are  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his  uushaken  friend  Evelyn, 
who  appears  to  have  st(x>d  up  alone  as  his  defender,  and  to  have  recom- 
mended  tlie  puljlic  to  wait  and  hear  tlie  otlier  side.  before  they  pro- 
nounced  his  coudemnation.  He  feels  gratefidly  this  proof  of  Evelyn's 
friendsliip,  and  assures  him  that  be  shall  very  shortly  be  able  to  refute 
all  the  charges,  and  all  the  cavils  of  his  enemies  so  fully,  "  both  in 
points  of  learning,  and  of  fact,  that  they  themselves  would  feel 
ashamed." 

That  Bentley  did  not  immediately  reply  to  his  adversaries  must  be 
regarded  as  fortunate,  not  ouly  for  himself,  but  for  the  whole  learncd 
world.  "  Although  there  is  no  doubt,"  says  Dr.  IMonk,  "  but  that 
such  a  publication  as  he  meditated  would  have  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  victory,  and  settled  the  whole  controversy,  so  perfectly  was  he 
mastcr  of  all  parts  of  the  (juestion,  yet  a  hasty  performance  could  not 
have  suj^plied  us  with  so  valuable  a  treasure  of  wit  and  learning  as 
appeared  at  the  liegimiing  of  the  following  year ;  a  piece  which,  by  the 
concurring  testimony  of  all  scholars,  has  never  been  rivalled.  The 
Boyleans  had  pursued  a  course  calculated  to  display  tlieir  adversary  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  to  raise  to  the  highest  pinnacle  the  reputa- 
tion  which  they  designed  to  overthrow.  In  their  efforts  to  confute  his 
reasonings  about  Phalaris,  they  had  introduced  a  variety  of  new  topics, 
which  the  writers  from  whence  they  drew  their  knowledge  had  treated 
either  erroneously  or  slightly.  This  imposed  upon  Beutley  the  neces- 
sity  of  explaiuing  and  elucidating  them  ;  in  doing  which  he  was  able  to 
develoiKi  stores  of  learning,  more  than  either  his  friends  hoj^exl,  or  his 
enemies  apprehended.  It  w;us  fully  l>elieved  that  his  first  dissertation 
Iiad  l)een  the  elalK^rate  result  of  more  than  two  years'  attention  to  the 
sidjject ;  that  his  Ixjlt  was  now  shot,  and  tiiat  his  learning  aiid  objec- 
tions  werc  exhausted.  80  far  was  this  from  being  the  cjlsc,  that  it  was 
iu  fact  a  ha.sty  sketch,  the  sheets  of  which  were  sent  to  the  press  as  fast 
as  they  were  writteu.  When  ihe  famous  reply  ap|RMred,  the  j)ublic 
found  to  thoir  astonishnieiit  that  the  foriner  ]>iece  had  consisted  only  of 
the  sprinklings  of  inunense  stores  of  learning,  which  might  alniost  be 
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said,  like  liis  talents,  to  expand  with  th^  occasion  that  called  them  forth. 
Before  he  subniitted  his  case  to  the  world,  Bentley  was  careful  to  arm 
himself  ^ith  a  fuU  refutation  of  those  charges  upon  his  personal 
behaviour. 

This  work  was  given  to  the  public  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1699 ; 
the  appearance  of  Avhich  is  to  be  considered  as  an  epoch^  not  only  in  the 
life  of  Bentley,  but  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  victory  obtained 
over  his  opponents,  although  the  most  complete  that  can  be  imagined^ 
constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  the  merit  of  this  performance.  Such  is 
the  authors  address,  that  while  every  page  is  professedly  controversial, 
there  is  embodied  in  the  work  a  quantity  of  accurate  information  rela- 
tive  to  history,  chronology,  antiquities^  philology^  and  criticism^  which 
it  will  be  ditiicult  to  match  in  any  other  volume.  The  cavils  of  the 
Boyleans  had  fortunately  touched  upon  so  many  topics,  as  to  draw  froni 
their  adversary  a  mass  of  learning,  none  of  which  is  misplaced  or 
superfluous :  he  contrives  with  admirable  judgment  to  give  the  reader 
all  the  information  that  can  be  desired  upon  each  question,  while  he 
never  loses  sight  of  his  main  object.  Profound  and  various  as  are  the 
sources  of  his  learning,  every  thing  is  so  well  arranged,  and  placed  in  so 
clear  a  view,  that  the  mere  novice  in  classical  literature  may  peruse 
the  book  with  profit  and  pleasure,  while  the  most  accomplished  scholar 
cannot  fail  to  find  his  knowledge  enlarged.  Nor  is  this  merely  the 
language  of  those  who  are  partial  to  the  author :  the  learned  Dodwell 
(who  had  no  peculiar  motive  to  be  pleased  with  a  work  in  which  he 
was  a  considerable  sufferer,  and  who;,  as  a  Non-juror,  was  preju- 
diced  against  Bentley's  party)  is  recorded  to  have  avowed,  "  that  he 
had  never  learned  so  much  from  a  book  in  his  life."  This  learned 
volume  owed  much  of  its  attraction  to  the  strain  of  humour,  which 
makes  tlie  perusal  highly  entertaining.  The  advocates  of  Phalaris 
having  chosen  to  rely  upon  wit  and  raillery,  were  now  made  to  feel  in 
their  turn  the  consequences  of  tlie  warfarc  which  they  had  adopted. 
Even  Bishop  Warburton,  who  was  not  well  disposed  to  Bentley's 
reputationj  admits,  that  "  he  beat  the  Oxford  men  at  their  own 
weapons." 

Sir  William  Temple  was  spared  thc  mortification  of  beholding  the 
rcsult  of  a  controvcrsy  upon  which  he  had  so  imprudently  staked  his  credit 
for  taste  and  discernment.  He  died  a  few  weeks  before  thc  appearance 
of  the  dissertation  which  was  to  annihilate  for  ever  thc  pretensions  of 
his  Sicilian  hero  to  the  fame  of  authorship.  His  Christ  Church  allies 
did  not  feel  easy  under  the  report  that  a  reply  from  Dr.  Bentley  was  in 
prej)Hration,  and  they  seemed  to  have  thouglit  in  earnest  of  executing 
the  threat  denounced  in  tlie  gaiety  of  tlieir  liearts,  that  if  thc  Doctor 
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was  iiot  quiet,  "  they  would  put  forth  a  book  agaiust  liini  every  moiith 
as  long  as  he  lived." 

Bentley,  who  was  now  only  in  the  38th  year  of  liis  age,  was  left  to 
enjoy  the  triumph  of  his  great  learning  and  sagacity,  to  which  even  the 
most  averse  were  compelled  to  pav  homage  ;  and  what  was  a  still  more 
imj)ortant  result  of  his  book,  lie  had  silenced,  and  put  to  shame,  the 
slauderous  attacks  made  upon  his  character.  Upon  the  various  matters 
of  this  celebrated  controversy,  his  victory  was  complete  and  final,  and 
he  was  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  fiehl.  A  declaration  was 
indeed  made  })y  his  adversaries  of  their  intention  to  publish  a  complete 
reply  to  liis  book  ;  but  this  was  all  an  emj)ty  vaunt ;  they  felt  their 
ijiability  to  renew  the  conflict  upon  questions  of  learning,  and  it  was 
the  course  of  j)rudence,  not  to  recall  j)ublic  attention  to  the  dispute.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  not  oue  of  tlie  Boylean  confederacy  ever  again 
apj)eare(l  before  the  world  as  a  critic.  Atterbiu*y,  tlieir  leader,  imme- 
diately  fouud  business  of  a  different  character. 

We  now  enter  upon  difficult  ground.  Hitherto  we  have  contemj)lated 
Bentley  as  a  scholar,  disputing  with  would-be-scholars,  in  a  field,  where 
his  scholarship  gained  a  dear,  a  difhcult,  and  a  glorious  victory.  In  the 
Phalaris  controversy  he  was  a  knight,  clad  in  imj)enetrable  mail,  con- 
descending  to  dofeat  a  consj)iracy  of  fencing-masters  at  their  favourite 
*'  tierce  and  carte,"  and  then  crushing  them,  all  and  several,  by  the  blows 
of  his  invincible  mace.  Standing  on  the  vantage  ground  of  truth,  he 
despised  their  pitiful  cries  of  "  foul  play,"  and  demonstrated  himself 
as  stainless  in  honour,  as  he  was  redoubtable  in  j)roMess.  It  is  really 
mortifying  to  see  the  armed  chamj>ion  sinking  into  a  j)etty  litigant, 
and  to  find  him  contending,  not  for  the  unstained  virginity  of  antique 
learning,  but  for  miserable  (juibbles  of  collegc  eti(juotte,  and  yot  moaner 
matters  conneeted  with  "  the  three  denominations"  of  j)ounds,  shillings, 
and  j)ence. 

Postority,  (who  and  what  is  it?)  have  been  constltuted  a  court  from 
whicli  there  is  no  aj)j)eal.  Boforo  this  imaginary  tribinial  ovory  great 
man  is  called  to  account  for  his  doods  committod  in  tho  Hosh.  His 
biograj)her  is  presumed  to  ])c  at  once  advocate  and  judgo,  wliilo  in  fiict 
he  should  be  no  more  than  witness.  Dr.  iMonk,  the  only  authontic 
biograj)hor  of  Bontloy,  is  doubtloss  an  a(lmiral)U'  witness,  but  as  an 
advocatc,  ho  lays  himself  oj)en  to  the  char^o  allogod  :igainst  a  cortalii 
grcat  jurlst,  in  tho  caso  of  j)oor  Poltlor,  of  sacrlHcing  his  cliont  to  his 
own  n'j)utation  for  inij)artiallty  ;  aiid  as  a  jiidgo,  ho  takos  esjKH*iaI  caro 
iint  t<»  j)rojudice  the  jury  in  favoiir  of  tlio  j)anoI.  lU'  has  olalHjratoIy 
statod  all  tliat  Bi-ntloy  did  to  otfoiid  tlic  (ojhgo,  aiid  has  siiid  littlo  about 
wliat   tlio  colloge  did  to  ofrond   Bontloy.       Ilc  Iias  given   tlio  original 
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Latiii,  (and  wliat  Latin  ! !)  of  the  statutes  which  Bentley  wasaccused  of 
violating ;  but  he  has  not  impressed^  by  any  pains  taking  of  his  own, 
the  good  and  sufiicient  reasons  for  which  Bentley  disregarded  the  letter 
of  tlie  law^  in  order  to  vitalize  its  spirit. 

People  at  this  time  of  day  will  not  care  much  whether  the  statutable 
onus  of  a  few  hundreds  lay  upon  the  master  of  Trinity  college,  or  upon 
the  fellows.  Be  it  recollected,  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  sums  drawn 
from  the  people  ;  but  of  an  estate,  entrusted  to  certain  hands  for  certain 
purposes.  Bentley  conceived  that  the  trustees  were  diverting  too  large 
a  portion  of  this  estate  to  their  personal  uses ;  that  the  Fellows  of 
Trinity  had  a  strong  inclination  to  turn  the  college  funds  into  a  snug 
sinecure.  To  correct  this  growing  evil  he  resorted  to  his  magisterial 
prerogative.  He  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  royal  foundation^  and 
took  upon  him  the  authority  of  a  king,  perhaps  unconstitutionally,  but 
still  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  of  a  permanent  body,  as  contra- 
distinguished  from  individual  interests. 

The  foundation  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  said  to  have  been 
"  the  lirst-fruit  of  the  Reformation."  Henry  VIII,  about  a  month 
before  his  death,  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  that  college,  a 
part  of  tlie  revenues  of  the  spoliated  monasteries.  "  The  price  of  a  dog, 
and  tlie  hire  of  a  harlot/'  say  the  Rabbins,  ''  shall  notbe  put  to  any  holy 
purpose/'  and  even  the  Jewish  priests,  who  murdered  the  Lord  of  life, 
refused  to  put  the  price  of  blood  into  their  treasury.  But  the  price  of 
much  blood,  the  hire  of  much  spiritual  prostitution,  constituted  the 
original  treasury  of  that  corporation,  whose  name  now  being  utterly 
disconnected  with  all  religious  associations,  and  giving  rise  to  innumer- 
uble  irreverend  puns,  might  very  fitly  be  changed.  Its  first  days  were 
dark  and  turbid;  no  wonder;  yet  it  received  a  body  of  statutes  from 
Edward  VI.,  that  blossom  of  royalty,  whose  beautiful  youth,  and  timely 
death,  preserved  the  Iiouse  of  Tudor  from  utter  execration,  who,  hap- 
pily  for  himself,  if  not  for  England,  was  called  away  before  his  mother's 
milk  was  well  out  of  his  veins,  and  before  any  of  liis  father's  venom  was 
ripened.  Queen  Elizaljcth,  who  united  the  best  and  Mwst  of  both 
sexes,  her  grandfatlicr's  craft  and  frugality,  her  father's  courage  and 
cruelty,  and  her  poor  mother's  vanity,  gave  another  set  of  statutes,  and 
from  thc  apparent  discrepancy  of  tliese  codes,  much  of  the  long  enigma 
of  Beiitley's  litigations  was  compounded.  The  coUege  flourislied 
mightily.  At  onc  time,  the  two  archbisliops  and  seven  bishops  were 
its  alumni.  It  could  boast  of  Coke  and  Bacon,  of  Barrow  and  Newton. 
Nor  ever,  till  tliis  tinie,  has  it  lacked  pupils  who  gh>ry  in  its  name,  and 
in  wfiose  riarnes  it  wcJ)  niay  glory. 

Contrary  to  the  constitution  of  niost  colleges,  Trinity  iy   obligcd  to 
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accept  a  master  at  the  apjxjintment  of  the  crown.  William  III. 
(hiring  the  life  of  his  queen,  devolved  all  literary  and  religious  patron- 
age  upon  lier,  who  was  regarded,  even  by  the  conforming  clergy^  as  the 
true  sovereign,  while  her  consort  was  considered  as  little  more  tlian 
commandcr-in-chief.  Even  the  royal  library  was  callcd  the  Queen's 
library.  After  ]Mary's  death,  William,  displaying  lierein  the  rare 
knoM  ledge  of  his  own  ignorance,  committed  to  six  prelates  the  respon- 
sible  task  of  recommending  fit  persons  for  all  vacant  bislioprics,  dean- 
eries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments,  as  well  as  headships  and 
professorships,  in  the  ro)'al  patronage.  It  was  a  wisc  act,  and  had  it 
lx?en  followed  in  spirit  by  his  successors,  the  church  had  never  been,  as 
now,  a  loose  card  in  the  hands  of  state  gamblers.  The  original  mem- 
I>crs  of  this  commission  were  Teuison,  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury ; 
Sharp,  of  York ;  Lloyd,  Bisliop  of  Litclifield  and  Coventry  ;  Burnet, 
of  Sarum  ;  Stillingfleet,  f>f  Worcester ;  and  Patrick,  of  EIv.  On 
the  death  of  Stilhngrieet,  in  1699,  IMoore,  Bishop  of  Xorwich,  was 
advanced  to  his  place ;  and  Dr.  IMontague  Ix^ing  promoted  to  the 
<leanery  of  Durham,  Bentley  was  recommended  by  them  to  the  vacant 
headship  of  Trinity  CoIIege,  Cambridge. 

The  result  of  Bentley's  apj)ointmeiit  j)roves  tlie  inexpodiency  of 
giving  an  ofhce  to  a  man,  simply  IxTuuse  he  deserves  it,  with(»ut  con- 
sidering  whether  it  is  fit  for  him,  or  he  fit  for  it.  It  has  been  said  of 
Charles  I.  that  had  he  been  an  aljsolute  king,  lie  would  have  Ix^en  the 
Ijest  of  absolute  kings.  So  of  Bentley,  mc  may  assert,  that  lie  was  the 
fittest  (»f  all  nien  to  bc  the  Autocrat  of  a  college,  for  of  all  men  he  l)est 
understood,  and  Ixist  loved,  the  ends  for  Mhich  colleges  were  founded. 
Being  put  over  a  venal,  turbulent  aristocracy,  he  pursued  his  end, 
regardless  of  the  means,  and  hence  only  derived  the  credit  <»f  profiting 
as  adroitly  by  the  ambiguities  and  corruj)tions  of  law,  as  he  had  done, 
and  continued  to  do,  by  the  subtleties  of  verbal  criticism.  Tradition 
says,  that  being  congratulated  uj)on  a  j)romotion  so  little  to  have  l>een 
oxpected,  by  a  member  of  St.  John's,  he  replied  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  by  the  helj)  of  my  (iod,  I  have  leajKMl  over  the  wall." 
Another  anecdote,  preserved  in  Dr.  Bentley's  family,  relates  that 
Bishoj)  Stillingfleet  said,  "  we  nuist  send  Bcntley  to  ride  the  turbulent 
Fellows  (»f  Trinity  College  ;  if  any  body  can  <1(»  it,  he  is  the  j)('rs(»n  ;  for 
I  am  sure  he  has  ruled  my  family  ever  since  he  entered  it." 

On  the  first  of  February,  17^^),  Bentley  was  installed  Master  of 
Trinity  G)Ilege, — looke<l  uj)on  by  Euroj)e  as  her  first  s<holar,  an<l  by 
Englan<l  as  the  tut<jr  of  her  future  s<»ver<'ign.  But  the  liand  <»f 
l*rovi<l('nce  was  heavy  on  the  h(»use  of  Stuart.  William,  Duke  of 
Oloucester,  died  July  29,  1 791^  and  so  j)rcveiited  Bentley  from  bhuring 
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the  honours  of  Fcneloii^  as  the  preceptor  of  a  possible  good  king,  or 
the  disgrace  of  Seneca,  as  tlie  instructor  of  an  actual  Nero. 

His  first  step  on  entering  into  the  office  was  of  a  very  inauspicious 
description.  A  dividend  from  the  surplus  money  had  been  fixed  in 
December,  1699;,  to  be  paid  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  collegCj  to 
the  INIasters  and  FeHows  for  the  year  ending  at  Michaehnas.  The 
JMaster's  sliare,  amounting  to  £170,  was  clearly  due  to  Dr.  Montague, 
whose  resignation  took  place  in  November  ;  but  by  some  accident  it  had 
not  been  disbursed  to  him.  Bentley  immediately  upon  his  admission, 
claimed  this  sum,  as  being  profits  accruing  during  the  vacancy,  and 
therefore  payable  to  the  new  Master,  and  by  terrifying  the  treasurer, 
who  declined  paying  it,  with  a  threat  of  bringing  him  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  actually  obtained  the  money.* 

It  so  happened,  that,  at  Bentley's  accession,  the  Master's  lodge,  at 
Trinity,  was  very  much  in  want  of  repair.  He,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  same  club  with  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  whose  spirit  was 
a  sojourner  in  Athens,  must  needs  have  had  magnificent  ideas  of  archi- 
tecture ;  and  if  he  had  very  inadequate  calculations  of  the  expense 
attending  the  realization  of  such  ideas,  the  errors  of  his  arithmetic 
ought  not  to  impugn  the  integrity  of  his  principles.  Yet  the  expen- 
siveness  of  these  improvements, — the  long  bills  he  ran  up  with  masons, 
carpenters,  glaziei's,f  &c.,  and  the  violent  means  whereby  he  enforced 
payment  at  the  college  expense,  were  the  chief  ostensible  pretexts  of 
the  quarrel  between  Bentley  and  his  college  !  Its  real  causes  however 
we  believe  tohave  lain  much  deeper. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  mastership,  Bentley  became  Vice  Chan- 
cellor,  being  chosen  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  University,  as  the 
senior   in   degree   among  the   heads  of  houses,    who  had  not  ah'eady 

*  With  all  our  admiration  of  Bentley,  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that,  iu  mouey 
mattcrs,  he  displayed  neither  the  indifference  of  a  scholar,  the  liberality  of  a  gentle- 
man,  nor  the  exactness  of  an  houest  man.  Very  possibly,  he  had  suffered  in  his 
youth  from  inattention  to  these  things;  und  there  are  never  wautiug  prudcnt  friends 
to  persuade  a  man  that,  because  he  is  a  genius,  or  learned,  all  the  world  are  in  a 
conspiracy  to  rob  him.  No  man  was  ever  long  honest,  who  habitually  distrusted  thc 
honesty  of  others;  for  who  will  labour  to  attain  or  preserve  a  virtue  which  he  does 
not  believe  to  exist?  Money  squabbles,  however,  are  a  most  uufortuuate  commence- 
ment  of  any  conncction  between  individuals  or  socicties,  The  civil  list  is  a  wct 
hlnnket  on  a  young  king's  popularity ;  aud  a  contcsted  point  in  the  marriage  articlcs, 
though  quite  forgottcn  iu  the  ardour  of  thc  honey  inoon,  often  provcs  a  rauWing 
thorn  in  the  side  of  matrimonial  felicity. 

f  Glaziers.  This  rcspcctable  trade  is  not  rashly  called  in  qucstion.  The  insertion 
of  mjfh  windows  in  the  lodge,  was  one  of  thc  grounds  upou  which  Bcntlcy  was 
prosccutcd. 
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served  in  tliat  office.  Owing,  j)robablv,  to  his  inex|)erienre  in  University 
business,  very  few  niatters  of  iniportance  werc  transacted  during  tlie 
year  of  Bentley's  Vice-Chancellorship.  One  of  its  duties  seenis  to 
consist  in  giving  of  dinners,  which,  owing  perhaps  to  the  unfinislied 
state  of  his  lodge,  he  did  not  fulfil  to  general  satisfaction.  Yet,  con- 
sidering  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  the  important  business  of  winning 
and  marrying  a  M'ife,  he  might  fairly  Iiave  been  exempted  from 
the  cliarge  of  inhospitality.  He  had  long  cherished  an  attachment 
to  JMrs.  Joanna  Bernard,  a  lady  who  had  been  a  visitor  in  Bishop 
Stillingfleefs  family.  She  was  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bernard  of 
Huntingdonshire.  Being  now  raised  to  a  station  of  dignity  and  com- 
petence,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  object  of  his  afl^ections,  and  was 
united  to  her  at  Windsor,  having  previously  obtained  a  royal  dispen- 
sation,  under  the  Great  Seal,  for  deviating  from  Queen  Ellzabeth's 
statutes,  which  enjoined  celibacy  to  the  Master  as  well  as  to  the  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College.  This  marriage  appears  to  have  been  eminently 
hapj)y.  The  lady,  who  continued  the  partaker  of  his  joys  and  sorrows 
for  nearly  forty  years,  is  described  as  possessing  the  most  aniiable  and 
vakiable  (jualities.  She  had  a  cultivated  mind,  and  was  sincerely 
benevolent  and  religious.  Whiston  relates,  that  Bentley  was  in  danger 
of  losing  her  during  his  courtsliij),  from  insinuating  doubts  of  the 
authority  of  the  })ook  of  Daniel  ;  a  story  exceedingly  inij)robable, 
which,  if  it  ever  had  any  foundation,  has  Ix^en  distorted  from  the  truth, 
according  to  the  j)ractice  of  that  liearsay  narrator.*  The  alliance  with 
IMrs.  Bentley,  whose  family  connections  were  numerous  and  distin- 
guished,  was  the  means  of  securing  him  j)owerful  jirotection  at  critical 
j)eriods  of  his  life  ;  while  the  excellence  of  her  disj)osition  tended  to 
soften  the  animosity  of  his  opj)onents.  We  find  her  mentioned  witli 
applause  and  sympathy,  in  publications  written  for  the  purj^osc  of 
injuring  the  character  and  fortune  of  her  husband. 

In  the  course  of  Bentley's  year  of  oflftce,  he  had  an  oj)j)ortiuiity  of 
disj)laying  his  spirit    and    dccision,    in    ujiholding    the    rights    of  the 

*  Thc  tnith  may  bf,  that  Rentlt-y  stattd  that  siich  doubt  might  havo  i'xistt'd, — aii 
admission  qiiite  enough  to  alarm  a  lady's  orthodoxy ;  for  a  good  simjde  hearted 
woman  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  any  one  denying  what  to  her  is  "stuff  of 
the  conscience."  Bentley  might  be  disposed  to  take  up  thc  «luestion  as  a  point  (tf 
criticism  rather  than  as  a  point  of  faith,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  commit  himsflf, 
his  love,  and  his  prefermcnt,  for  any  heresy,  new  or  old.  Such  heterodox  Quixotism 
h«'  li  ft  to  Whiston,  wh<»  forfeited  brilliant  prospects  in  the  Church  to  scru|)les  which 
ht;  deemed  conscientious,  though  the  orthodox  belicvers  acct)unt  them  damuable,  and 
the  no  believers  ridicule  them  as  insane.  He  was  an  honest  wrong  headed  Arian,  far 
too  credulous  of  tales  that  told  ill  for  his  opj)OUeub,  but,  I  believe,  iucapable  of 
intentinnal  fals«hood. 
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University  agaiiist  tlie  mayor  and  corporation  of  Cambridge,  afIio  liad 
given  permission  and  encouragement  to  players  to  perform  at  Sturbridge 
fair,  witliout  tlie  sanction  of  the  Vice  Chancellor,  and  in  defiance  of  his 
authority.  His  vindication  of  these  privileges  granted  by  cliarters  and 
acts  of  parliament,  was  essential  to  the  discipline  of  the  place,  and  we 
may  judge  from  tlie  practice  of  subsequent  times,  that  tlie  prompt 
interference  of  Dr.  Bentley  on  this  occasion,  was  productive  of  good  and 
pernmnent  effects. 

A  Greek  prelate,  Neophytus,  Archbishop  of  Philippopoli,  visiting 
England  at  this  time,  came  to  Cambridge^,  and  was  admitted  Doctor  of 
Divinity  by  the  University.  On  this  occasion,  the  Vice  Chancellor, 
witli  great  good  nature,  directed  that  he  shoukl  be  presented  by  the 
Grcek  Professor,  Joshua  Barnes/^  who  was  thus  gratified  with  the 
opportuuity  of  delivering  a  Greek  oration^  a  copy  of  which  is  still 
preserved. 

Before  the  end  of  his  year  of  office,  Bentley  had  the  gratification  of 
declaring  his  political  sentiments,  and  those  of  the  University,  in  an 
address  presented  to  King  William,  upon  Louis  XIV.,  acknowledging 
the  son  of  James  II.  as  King  of  England.  The  address  was  undoubt- 
cdly  composed  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  who  expressed  his  opinion  on 
public  affairs  in  clear  and  uncompromising  terms. 

On  the  deatli  of  Dr.  Saywell,  Bentley  was  collated  to  the  Arch- 
deaconry  of  Ely,  a  dignity  which,  besides  his  rank  in  the  Church,  was 
endowed  witli  tlie  two  livings  of  Haddenham  and  Wilburton.  He  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  this  preferment  from  Bishop  Patrick,  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  exemplary  prelates  that  ever  graced  the  Bencli. 
As  tlie  Arclideaconry  conferred  a  seat  in  the  loAver  House  of  Convoca- 
tion,  then  at  higli  discord  with  the  Bisliops,  it  seems  probable  that  a 
wish  to  call  into  action,  on  the  other  side,  such  talents  and  spirit  as 
Bentley's  might  have  occasioned  this  appointment.  He  was  regular 
in  liis  atteudance  at  the  synod  as  long  as  it  was  permitted  to  meet  and 
deliberate,  and  he  took  a  share  in  the  debates. 

It  has  ah-eady  been  stated,  that  the  Master  of  Trinity  is  a  nominee 
of  the  crown.  The  Iieads  of  ahnost  every  other  coUege  are  elected  by 
the  Fellows.  Hence  it  is  likely  tliat  the  appointment  of  every  head 
master  will  much  resemble  tlie  placing  of  a  Scottish  minister  in  those 
days,  when  the  Covenanters  had   not  fully  submittcd  to  the  yoke  of 

♦Of  Joshua  Tiarnes,  who  wrote  a  tract  to  prove  that  the  real  author  of  the  Iliad 
was  no  other  than  Solomon,  Jicntley  declared,  "  that  he  understood  Creek  as  wcU  as 
an  Athenian  cobler."  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  an  Athenian  cobler  would 
have  pnz/hd  Bentley  hirnself.  Yet  the  observation  is  witty,  and  well  txpresses  the 
distinction  betwccn  extensive  learning  aud  critical  scholarship. 
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patronage.  Whatever  Ins  persoiial  merits  may  be,  he  waiits  tlie  sanctioii 
of  an  liarmonious  call.  Were  he  even  the  very  person  whom  they 
would  have  elected,  they  will  not  immediately  forget  that  they  did  not 
elect  him,  aud  if,  instead  of  the  longest  approved  member  of  their  own 
society,  an  alien,  and  a  junior  is  set  over  their  heads,  the  implied  decla- 
ration  of  their  iusuHicicncy  to  the  pur])oses  of  self-government,  will 
strengtheu  shyness  into  antipathy;  an  antipathy  easily  enougli  overcome 
if  the  stranger  take  pains  to  make  himself,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  one  of  us;" 
but  sure  to  ferment  iuto  deadly  hatred,  if  he  assume  the  port  aud 
authority  of  a  coiKpieror.  Bentlcy  seems  to  have  behaved  towards  his 
Fellows  as  a  Norman  lord  to  Saxou  boors  ;  to  have  treated  thcir  pcrqui- 
sites,  aud  privileges,  as  if  they  were  mere  conditional  coucessions,  volun- 
tary  and  temporary  abatements  of  his  prerogative,  dependent  upon  gornl 
behaviour.  But,  worse  than  aU^  he  did  not  associate  with  them,  he 
would  not  bc  "  one  of  us"  among  thcm,  and  of  all  crimes  which  auy 
man  cau  commit  against  mess,  common-room,  corporation,  or  coterie,  of 
which  he  is  an  enrolled  member,  this  is  the  most  grievous,  and  the 
more  grievous  in  proportion  to  his  admitted  superiority. 

Bentley,  however,  when  at  Cambridge,  chose  to  livc  with  a  small 
party  of  friends,  among  whom,  Davis,  whose  classical  pursuits  resem- 
bled  his  owu,  was  the  most  respectable ;  and  Ashenhurst,  a  young 
physician,  wlio  practised  in  the  University,  tlie  most  devoted.  Yet  was 
thc  critic  always  accessible  to  scholars,  and  alert  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests  of  literature,  of  which  he  gave  an  instance  iu  his  patronage  of 
Kuster,*  a  learned  German,  whose  cdition  of  Snidas,  hc  procured  to 
bc  printed  at  thc  Cambridge  press. 

*  Ludolf  Kustcr,  an  erudite  Westphalian,  whose  treatise  on  the  Greck  Middle 
Verb  has  made  his  name  familiar  even  in  grammar  schools,  was  appointed  by 
Frederic,  first  king  of  Pnissia,  profLSsor  of  an  academy  at  Berlin,  and  obtaintd 
leave  to  visit  foreign  Uuiversities.  In  his  youth,  forbearing  to  insult  the  ear  of  anti- 
quity,  by  clapping  an  its  to  the  end  of  his  Teutonic  simamc,  he  followed  the  practice 
of  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  Scapula,  and  other  early  scholars,  publishing  under  the 
signature  Neocorus,  the  nearest  Greek  translation  of  Kuster,  which  in  Cilennan 
signifies  a  sexton.  Ile  was  by  the  veteran  Gncvius,  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
Bentley,  aud  havinij,  while  at  Paris,  collated  three  MSS.  of  Siiidtis,  hv  undortook  an 
editiou  of  that  lexicographer,  which, as  rehited  in  the  text,  was  printid  at  Cainbridge. 
It  was  a  hurried,  and  therefore  ill  digested  work,  which  did  not  escape  severe  animad- 
virsions.  SuiiUis  was  a  compiler  of  the  tenth  centurv,  whose  wholi-,  or  chief  valuc 
arises  from  the  fragments  of  ancient  authors  embtdded  in  him,  hke  grains  of 
jKirphyry  in  sand ;  a  wcak  and  credulous  man,  to  whom  we  owe  many  of  tlie  scan- 
dahjus  tales  which  libel  the  old  pliilosophers  aiid  poeLs;  iii  the  ainendnieiit  of  wht>sc 
corruptioiis,  and  iii  thc  confutatioii  of  whose  trrois,  Beiillty  hiiiiself  would  ha\e  bivn 
usefiilly  i  inploycd,  albeit  tliat  Pt>|a-  obliquely  reproaches  hiui    with  "  {xiaching  ia 
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At  tlic  geiieral  election,  in  Novcmber,  1701,  Cambridge  retiirned  to 
Parliament  I\Ir.  Isaac  Newton.  Never  can  slie  hope  again  to  be  so 
represeuted.  Yet  the  philosopher  must  have  felt  rather  out  of  his 
element  among  the  squires  and  courtiers  of  St.  Stephen's.  It  is  need- 
less  to  say  that  Bentley  voted  for  his  illustrious  friend. 

Returning  Avith  ardour  to  his  interrupted  studies,  in  the  foUowing 
summer  tlie  great  critic  announced  his  intention  of  publishing  an 
edition  of  Horace,  the  most  popular  (if  the  term  may  be  allowed)  of  all 
the  Latiu  poets,  aud  the  only  one  of  which  nine-tenths  of  those  who 
enjoy  a  classical  education  have  any  remembrance. 

Suidas  for  unlicensed  Greek."  Anuo  1706,  Kuster's  three  folios  of  the  lexicon  being 
completed,  the  editor  returned  to  Berlin,  and,  by  the  management  of  Bentley,  his 
introduction  to  his  royal  master  was  particularly  auspicious.  The  University  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  having  resolved  to  celebrate  the  centenary  anniversaiy  of  its 
foundation  with  secular  solemnities,  invited  various  other  Universities  to  assist  by 
thcir  deputies  at  this  ceremony.  The  invitation  sent  to  Cambridge  was  courteously 
accepted,  and  a  deputation  was  nominated  by  the  senate,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives  in  the  different  faculties.  The  King  of  Prussia  presided  at  the  solemnities,  and 
Kuster  being  attached  to  the  delegation,  was  presented  to  him  attired  in  the  scarlet 
robes  of  a  Cambridge  doctor,  and  received  in  the  gracious  manner  which  his  merits 
and  character  demanded.  There  exists  a  curious  letter  from  him  to  Bentley,  in 
English,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  this  academical  jubilee :  See  MonPs  Lifc,  p.  149. 
Ilere  permit  me  to  remark  a  peculiar  use  and  beauty  of  classical  literature,  in  giving 
a  common  language,  a  common  interest,  a  co-patriotism  to  the  scholars  of  different 
countries,  and  thereby  promoting  a  free  intercourse,  which,  breaking  down  the  bar- 
riers  of  national  prejudice,  confers  a  real  benefit  even  on  those  that  have  no  tongue  but 
that  their  mothers  taught  them,  softening  the  horrors  of  war,  and  preparing  the 
earth  for  universal  peace.  Perhaps  it  is  a  further  advantage,  that  the  common  lan- 
guage  is  no  longer  that  of  any  existing  nation  ;  it  puts  all  upon  an  equality. 

Kiister  was  too  eminent  not  to  be  envied,  too  proud,  or  too  petulant,  to  be  a  court 
profcssor,  so  he  left  Borlin  hastily,  either  oppressed  by  his  rivals,  or  disgusted  with 
his  livery.  With  the  king's  permission,  he  returned  to  Utrecht,  resigned  his  situation, 
and  proposcd  an  edition  of  Hesychius,  the  most  important  of  the  Greek  lexicogra- 
phers,  relying  on  the  assistance  of  Bentley,  who  was  known  to  have  turned  his  attcn- 
tion  particularly  to  that  author.  Bentley  made  a  liberal  offer  of  his  emendations, 
but  saddled  it  with  a  condition,  that  the  work  should  be  priuted  at  Cambridge.  We  can- 
not  help  wishing,  that  our  English  Aristarch  had  not  insistcd  on  this  proviso,  whereby 
much  delay  was  intcrposed,  and  the  Ilesi/chim  finally  postponed  till  too  late,  for 
Kuster  never  lived  to  complete  it.  Methinks  the  shade  of  thc  lexicographer  might 
arise  and  say,  with  the  Miltonic  Satan  : — 

"  What  matter  whcre,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 
And  what  I  should  be?" 

Kuster  engaged  in  an  edition  of  Jamhlichm^s  life  of  Pythagoras;  onc  of  the 
attcmpts  of  declining  paganism,  to  produce  miracles  and  revelations,  in  opposition  to 
thcwfe  of  christianity.  He  afterwards  put  forth  an  Aris/ophancs,  which  met  with 
succcss,  but  all  these  labours   did  uot   preserve  their   author  from  restlessuess  aud 
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For  Bcutlcy's  j)urposc,  liowevcr,  Horace  was  iiot,  pcrliaps,  tlic  bcst 
lx)ok  to  \)e  clioscii ;  for  Bcntlcy,  witli  cruditioii  uuljouutlcd,  aud  uudcr- 
staudiug  stroug  as  subtlc,  had  not  a  spark  of  poetry  iu  liis  uatiu-c,  aud 
sccms  to  have  allowed  the  poet  uo  privilcge  above  the  pro.seuiau,  except 
tlic  burdcusome  distiuctiou  of  vcrse.  IMctrc  was  the  oidy  pcculiar 
({uality  of  poetry  for  which  hc  liad  auy  fecliug ;  uor  was  hc  aMarc,  that 
to  criticise  a  poet,  somcthiug  uiore  is  uecessary,  besidcs  a  gcucral 
mastery  of  the  lauguage  iu  which  he  writes.  IMorcover,  Horace  was 
uot  corrupt  euough  to  furuish  cmployment  for  Bcutlcy's  powcrs.  With 
liim, — 

Gretk  aiid  Latiu  wcre  intonded 

For  uothiug  else  but  to  be  uieuded, — 

as  Butlcr  says  of  puritauic  religiou. 

His  critical  skill  was  like  those  detcrgcut  acids,  which  are  exccllcut 
for  removiug  staius,  whcu  such  exist,  but  if  aj)plicd  uccdlcssly,  are  apt 
to  cat  holes.     It  was  uot  his  humour  to  Ict  m  cll  alone. 

poverty,  which  compelled  him  to  hurry  his  works  into  the  world  scarcely  half  made  up. 
It  was  his  object,  as  soou  as  hc  could  scrape  together  £(iOO,  to  purcliase  a  life  anuuity. 
For  this  he  toiled,  aud  dedieated,  and  besought  tlie  interest  of  Bentley;  and,  by  his 
advice,  offered  his  Aristophanes  to  Moutague  Lord  Ilalifax,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  Dorset  and  Somers,  a^;  receiver-geueral  of  dedicatorv-  adulation.  Kuster 
is  said  to  have  painfuUy  earned  the  £60  whieh  was  then  thought  a  sulheieut  remu- 
ueration  for  such  addresses.  It  must  be  couceded,  that  they  read  rathcr  better  iu 
Latiu  thau  iu  English;  but  we  may  rcjoice  that  literature  is  uo  louger  disgraced  by 
such  hyperbolical  sycophaney.  The  auuuity  wa.s  purchased,  but  the  poor  scholar 
had  no  luck  with  it  Ilis  bauker  failed,  aud  thrcw  him  once  more  ou  his  resources. 
Ile  revisitcd  Euglaud,  for  the  double  purpose  of  eugaging  with  booksellers  for  the 
publication  of  Hesychins,  aud  of  obtaining  a  loau  from  his  friends.  Thiswas  iu  17i*i. 
Bishop  Moore  and  others  gave  him  promises;  Beulley,  under  the  delicate  form  of 
lending,  gave  him  money,  with  little  chaucc  of  repaymeut.  Shortly  after,  he  received 
a  temptiug  offer  from  the  Abb5  Bignon,  librariau  to  the  Kiug  of  France.  He  was 
iuvited  to  reside  at  Paris,  with  a  pensiou  of  2000  livres,  a  furlher  ap})t»intment  as  a 
Member  of  the  Academic  dcs  Inscriptions,  aud  all  the  consideratiou  which  his  learn- 
ing  was  sure  to  command  among  thc  Freuch  sarans;  but  fnr  tliis  it  was  recpiin-d 
that  he  should  reuoiuiee  lieresy,  or,  as  the  Freuch  Abbe  probably  ternu'd  it,  Hug«»not- 
ism.  Let  not  Protestant  indiguatiou  outruu  Christiau  charity,  if  we  relate  that  a 
poor  book-worm  shnuik  from  the  slow  uiartyrdom  of  sturvation,  or  that  an  Emrlish 
divine  contiuued  to  correspoud  with  him  after  liis  apostacy.  \\  hat<'\er  he  gaiued  by 
his  changc  of  religiou,  or  rather  say,  of  communion,  he  tlid  uot  loug  eujuy  it ;  dyiug 
suddenly,  in  1710,  of  a  strauge  disorder,  whieh  m(»dern  physieians  attributed  to 
iutiuse  application,  in  au  uuhealthy  attitude.  Time  was,  wheu  it  would  have  beeu 
a^eribed  to  supernatural  vengeance.  A  cake  of  saud  was  fouud  in  the  h»wer  abdo- 
niinal  rcgiou.  His  ap«tstacy,  however,  can  scarce  have  exposed  him  to  ihe  wrath  of 
Pope,  who  neNerthelcNs  has  iusulted  his  niemon.'  iu  ihe  Dutuiad.  Pi»|k'  fouud  il 
eoisier  to  trauslate  (ircek  thau  U»  constnu-  it. 
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Dr.  IMonk  regrets  tliat  his  hero  did  iiot  dcvote  liimself  to  Greek 
ratlier  thaii  to  Latin  editorship ;  but  may  we  not  ask,  were  there  no 
objects  to  which  such  powers  and  such  acquirements  might  have  been 
applied,  more  important  than  disputed  readings^  dislocated  sentences, 
points  misplaced^  aud  accents  turned  the  wrong  way  ?  Might  not  the 
knowledge  Mhich  convicted  Phalaris  of  forgery^  by  such  extensive 
collection  and  skilful  collation  of  evidence,  have  thrown  clear  daylight 
on  the  obscure  of  ancient  history — have  elucidated  the  origin,  the 
genealogy,  and  the  kindred  of  nations — have  shown  how  the  growth 
and  revolutions  of  language  illustrate  the  growth  and  changes  of 
society  ?  Or^  could  he  not  have  expounded  the  principles  of  Greek  and 
of  Roman  speech  by  the  laws  of  universal  logic,  and  raised  Philology  to 
Philosophy  ? — But  let  us  return  to  our  narrative. 

The  year  1702  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Graevius,  a  venerable 
scholar,  whose  admiration  of  Bentley  was  almost  idolatrous. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  his  mastership,  the  Doctor  made  several 
innovations  in  college  discipline,  some  of  which^  though  reluctantly 
received  at  first^  are  still  maintained  with  advantage.  He  improved 
the  system  of  examinations  for  fellowships  and  scholarships,  and 
abolished  the  truly  electioneering  custom  which  obliged  the  candidates 
to  keep  open  hospitality  at  a  tavern  during  the  four  days.  He  extended 
the  penalty  of  three-half-pence^  for  absence  from  chapel;,  which  had 
been  exacted  from  under-graduates  only,  to  the  lower  half  of  the  sixty 
Fellows.  He  altered  the  hour  of  the  Saturday  evening  Latin  decla- 
mations,  much  to  the  scandal  of  some  of  the  seniors ;  and  decreed  that 
the  head  lecturer,  and  four  sub-lecturers^  should  be  fined  eight  pence 
and  four  pence  respectively,  according  to  statute^  if  they  neglected  to 
lecture  and  examine  daily  in  the  hall.  Another  and  very  unpopular 
exertion  of  his  authority,  certainly  seemed  to  reflect  on  thc  Fcllows  in 
a  very  tender  concern.  A  pecuniary  mulct  M^as  appointed  by  statute 
on  any  person  leaving  table  before  grace.  Now  the  Fellows,  not 
relisliing  the  surveillance  of  a  number  of  impatient  youths  upon  thc 
protraction  of  their  repast^  were  in  the  habit  of  permitting  the  younger 
students  to  leave  hall  at  pleasure,  and  laying  a  fine  of  two  pence 
M'eekly  on  all,  whether  present  or  absent.  This  imposition,  the  Master, 
by  his  sole  prerogative,  annuUed,  and  gave  frec  permission  to  depart 
Jxifore  grace,  without  punishment ;  alleging,  as  his  ground,  "  the 
unrcasonable  delays  at  meals,  at  some  of  the  Fellows'  tables." — After 
a  fcast  comes  a  fast.  There  had  been  no  supj)er  aUowed  in  liall  on 
Fridav.  Bcntley,  ovcrniling  tlie  scruj)Ies  of  the  superstitious,  ordered 
that  there  should  1x3  a  flesh  suj)j)er  iii  hall  on  that  day,  in  order  to 
prcvent  the  youths  from  satisfying  their  aj)petites  in  niore  exception- 
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nljle  places.  Hc  also  obliged  thc  Noblemen  and  Fello^r-Commoners  to 
attend  chaj^el,  and  perform  collcge  exerciscs,  as  mcII  as  tlie  otlicr 
students.  In  all  this,  there  was  nothing  objectionable ;  but  Bentley 
carried  all  with  a  high  hand,  scarcely  deigning  to  consult  the  eight 
seniors,  his  statutablc  advisers. 

He  also  took  upon  himself  to  expel  a  member  of  thc  collegCj  who 
liad  Ixicn  twicc  detected  by  the  proctor  at  a  house  of  ill-fame,  and 
sundry  times  at  a  dissenting  meeting-house.  In  dismissing  a  proHigate 
liypocrite,  the  master  would  surely  have  met  with  the  support  of  his 
Fellows  ;  but  there  was  an  informality  in  the  manner  of  doing  it,  which 
hcreafter  furnishcd  mattcr  of  comj^laint. 

Mcanwhile  a  qucstion  was  discussiug,  which_,  though  of  littlc  public 
intcrest,  concerncd  the  college  decjjly.  It  was  disputcd  Mhether  abso- 
lute  seniority  could  take  place  of  seniority  of  degree; — whethcr,  f(»r 
instance,  a  iMaster  of  Arts,  ranking  50  in  the  list  of  Fcllows,  should 
liave  pre-option  of  chambcrs  or  livings,  over  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  rank- 
ing  only  49.  Bentlcy  generally  contendcd  for  priority  of  degrec ; 
alleging,  that  the  disuse  of  divinity  degrces  liad  caused  a  neglcct  of 
study  in  the  college.  And  most  true  it  is,  that  when  a  man  is  oncc 
Fellow,  though  hc  has  all  thc  opportunities  in  the  world  for  acquiring 
learning,  hc  has  no  further  incciitivc.  As  far  as  the  Univcrsity  is 
concerncd,  he  has  attained  liis  ultiumtiim  :  no  subsequcnt  cxaminatiou 
displays  his  maturer  acquircments— elicits  how  much  he  may  have 
ac(piired,  or  exposes  how  much  he  may  have  forgotten.  In  Bentley's 
reign,  the  prcparatory  exercises  for  a  Doctor's  dcgrec  were  not  abso- 
lutely  f«»rmal.  They  shoMcd  at  lcast  that  thc  candidate  could  still 
spcak  Latin.  As  to  the  matter  of  the  thescs  and  disputations,  as 
orthfxhjxy  only  allowed  one  conclusion,  and  one  decision,  it  never  could 
be  much  varicd.  The  battle  was  sold,  and  wlio  cares  how  scicntific  the 
sparring  might  be  }  But  Bcntley  wished  that  the  Fellows  of  Trinity 
should  graduate  in  thc  highcr  facultics,  /.  c.  law,  phvsic,  and  divinity  ; 
and  ccrtainly,  tlie  words  of  thc  statutc  do,  in  our  disintcrestcd  opiiiion, 
clearly  dcfine  the  highest  graduate,  not  the  scnior  mem])er,  as  having 
the  right  of  pre-option.  It  is  a  pity  that  collcge  statutes  arc  ii(»t 
writtcn  in  English,  or  Latin,  or  somc  other  intclligiblc  languagc.  At 
j)rcsent  they  are  in  a  Hu(jn  that  ncver  was  spokcn  oii  cartli,  aiid  wliicli 
caii  only  bc  jiistificd  (»n  tlic  priiiciples  of  thosc  cnthusiasts  who  think  a 
languagc  clearly  divine,  becausc  it  was  never  human. 

Bentley  seenis  to  have  entered  on  his  governincnt  with  thc  worst  of 
all  ]H)Ssible  dis<jualificatioiis — a  coiitcmj^t  for  thosc  wlioni  lie  was  callctl 
to  govcrn.  Not  coiitciit  with  a  laulcss  sway,  lic  accoinjianicd  cvcry 
exertiun  (jf  hi:>  prerogativc  with  wanton  iusult,  and  iiiade  the  college 
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books  tho  staiuling  records  of  liis  overbearing  antipatliy.  Bisliop 
Hacketj  a  confessor  of  episcopacy  during  tlie  Commonwealth,  retaining 
in  his  honoured  age  an  honourable  affection  for  the  place  of  his  youthful 
studies,  had,  in  1667,  given  twelve  hundred  pounds  to  rebuild  that 
ruinous  fabric  entitled  Garrefs  Hostel,  with  a  proviso,  that  the  rents  of 
the  chambers  therein  should  for  ever  be  appropriated  to  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  library.  The  new  library  being  completed  at  an  expense 
of  cigliteeu  thousaud  pounds,  something  was  still  requisite  to  furnish 
it  witli  desksj  book-cases,  and  other  appurtenances,  and  the  coUege 
resolved  that  the  mouey  advanced  for  this  purpose  should  be  repaid  out 
of  the  rents  of  the  Bishojis  chambers.  This  arrangement,  though  not 
inconsistent  with  the  statutes,  and  approved  by  the  Bishop's  executor, 
did  not  please  the  Master.  He  insisted  that  all  the  sums  so  applied, 
amounting  to  about  £50  a  year,  had  been  ^'  intervented ;"  insisted  that 
they  slioidd  be  restored,  and  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books;  with  an 
assertion_,  "  that  the  college  had  been  robbing  the  library,  and  putting 
the  money  in  their  own  pockets."  Truly,  lie  treated  his  subjects  like 
worms^  and  forgot  that  a  worm  will  turn  if  you  tread  upon  it.  This  is 
said  to  have  given  cause  to  the  first  misunderstanding  between  Bentley 
and  the  seniority.  In  demanding  the  restitution,  he  might  be  self- 
justified  ;  but  the  reproach  was  gratuitous.  Whenever  a  head  is  to  be 
appointed  to  a  society  of  christian  gentlemen,  the  first  question  to  be 
asked  should  be, — is  he  a  christian  ?  the  second^ — is  he  a  gentleman  ? 
A  spontaneous  insulter  is  neither. 

So  passed  the  first  five  years  of  Bentley's  Mastershij).  Meanwhile, 
King  William,  whosc  merits  as  a  deliverer  were  soon  forgotten  when  it 
was  found  that  a  Parliamentary  king  was  rather  more  expensive  than 
a  jure  divino  monarch^  had  died,  and  Queen  Anne,  deservedly  the 
favourite  of  tlie  clergy,  and  of  the  Universities^  succeeded  to  the  undi- 
vidcd  allegiance  of  a  tlien  loyal  people.  She  had  already  gladded 
Oxford  with  her  presencc,  and  in  1705,  she  conccdcd  to  Cambridge 
thc  costly  honour  of  a  royal  visitation.  A  royal  visit  to  a  University, 
\s,  or  might  be  called,  dunces'  holiday,  for  then  degrees  are  conferred 
on  all  whom  royalty  appoints,  M-itliout  the  statutable  qualifications  and 
cxercises.  Upon  this  occasion  Newton  knelt  down,  plain  mister,  and 
arose  Sir  Isaac.  It  is  the  glory  of  knighthood  that  such  a  man  deigned 
to  accept  it,  but  it  must  have  been  a  whimsical  spectacle  to  sec  a  woman 
liolding  a  sword  in  an  assembly  of  parsons,  to  bestow  uj)on  a  man  of 
])cace,  an  ordcr  cssentially  military. 

About  this  time,  Parliamcnt  purcliascd  thc  library  of  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  a  uscful  collector,  whosc  namc  is  connccted  with  some  of  thc 
rai^est  treasures  of  literaturc.    Jicntlcy,  as  royal  librarian,  was  entrusted 
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Mitli  tliis  wclcomc  cliargc.  Apartmcnts  wcrc  fittcd  up  for  liim  iii 
Cottoii  Housc.  He  sj)ent  a  considerable  part  of  cvery  year  in  town, 
wlicre  his  talents  obtained  admission  to  the  highest  circles,  and  his 
advancement  to  the  bench  was  rcgarded  as  certain;  and  certain  it  might 
liave  becn,  had  lie  possessed  tlie  requisite  pliancy  of  temper^  for  in  r  n 
age  was  mere  talent,  of  wliatcver  kind,  at  so  high  a  prcmium.  When 
we  rccollect  tliat  notliing  but  thc  conscientious  scruples  of  Quccn  Annc 
licrself  (and  blesscd  \)C  her  memory  therefore,)  prevcnted  Swift  froni 
bcing  a  Bishop,  we  might  almost  wondcr  that  tlie  first  scliolar  in  Europe, 
u  choscn  and  successful  champion  of  religion,  and  a  pecidiar  favourite  of 
tlie  pious  Queen,  was  not,  wliilc  liis  laurels  were  yct  unmiklewcd, 
advanced  to  the  top  of  his  profcssion.  Perliaps  the  riclier  sees  Mcrc  all 
l)CS|X)kcn,  two  or  tliree  deep,  and  Bentley  prefcrred  a  wealtliy  certainty, 
wliicli  incurred  little  expense,  to  the  higher  dignity  of  a  poor  bisliopric, 
entailing  an  enlarged  expenditure,  and  the  misery  of  hope  defcrred.  At 
a  later  pcriod  (17^9)  Iie  was  a  candidutc  for  thc  see  of  Cliiclicstcr,  but 
the  change  of  ministry  gave  it  to  Dr.  John  Robinson,  who  afterwards 
figured  as  plenipotentiary,  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Pcrhaps  thc 
odium,  justly  or  unjustly,  attachcd  to  that  negociation,  made  him  the 
last  ccclesiastic  whoni  thc  English  govcrnment  Iiave  emj)loved  in  diplo- 
macy.  Yet  later,  Bentley  rcfused  the  poor  bishopric  of  Bristol,  and 
on  being  asked  "  What  sort  of  prcfermcnt  he  woidd  desire  ?  "  auswered, 
*'  that  Avhich  could  leave  me  no  wish  to  change." 

That  the  character  of  our  subject  was  still  accounted  stainless  in  thc 
great  world,  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  persons  of  rank  and  rcputation 
Mcre  anxious  to  ])lacc  thcir  children  under  his  immediatc  carc.  During 
thc  year  17^7^  Edward  Viscount  Hinchinbrooke,  Lord  Kingstou  and 
his  brother,  and  Sir  Charles  Kemys,  were  his  private  pupils,  aiid 
inmates  of  the  lodge.  For  thc  head  of  a  college  to  takc  ])uj)ils  is  a 
tliing  now  scarcely  known,  and  ])crhaj)s  never  usual.  Probably  thc 
Fellows  felt  (juite  as  mucli  aggrievcd  at  the  injury  <l<»iie  to  thcnu 
selves,  as  at  the  degradation  of  the  jM£ustcr's  dignity.  Thc  tutorsliij)  of 
a  noble  youth  is  generally  the  first  stej)  in  the  laddcr  of  j)rcfcrnient ; 
a  g(MHl  thing  in  hand  (for  such  as  j)Ossess  the  necessary  assiduity 
and  supj)lcncss),  and  a  bill  uj)on  the  futurc  Mhicli  soldoni  fails  to 
lje  honourcd.  It  is  not  wondcrful,  thcrcforc,  that  tlic  FoIIows  of 
Trinity  murmurcd  at  thc  cxj)ense  incurrcd  on  account  of  tlic  IMastcr's 
I»uj)ils.  Wliat  thcy  had  to  jiay  was  prol)abIy  a  trillc,  but  w  liat  tlicy 
lost  in  exj)ectiition  (and  every  college  tutor  would  sct  down  t«i  liis  own 
(•n'dit(>r  accouiit  tlic  wliolc  jwtssiblc  gain  of  cach  titlc<I  or  lioiiourablc 
jiiijiil,  cvcn  to  tlic  contiiigcncy  of  a  niitrc,  as  surc  and  jicrsonal  loss,)  was 
as  large  as  their  hojics  or  their  wishes.       At  all  evcnts,  this  measure  of 
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Bentley's  excited  mucli  clamour.  It  would  sliock  a  motlier  of  tlie  pre- 
sent  water-driukiiig  day  to  be  iuformed_,  that  the  resideuce  of  those 
young  gentlemen  in  the  lodge  occasioned  an  alarming  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  coUege  ale.  That  it  interrupted  the  progress  of 
Bentley's  Horace^  was  not  half  so  annoying  to  the  seniority.  To  be 
serious, — ^^the  money  part  of  this  business  strongly  illustrates  the 
absurdity  of  adhering  to  ancient  usages  when  the  circumstances  that 
gave  rise  to  them  are  changed.  When  colleges  were  first  founded,  the 
master  of  each  was  presumed^  indeed  necessitated^  to  be  a  bachelor, 
Provisions  were  cheap^  money  was  scarce.  It  was  therefore  an  obvious 
convenience  to  supply  him  with  necessaries  from  the  college  stock  in 
kindj  especially  as  his  attendants  were  supposed  to  be  poor  scholars, 
who  might  almost  literally  subsist  on  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  his 
table.  A  married  IMaster,  with  hungry  chiklren,  and  a  train  of  beer- 
bibbing  hirelings^  was  not  even  contemplated  in  hope_,  as  a  single  seed 
of  time.  Every  thing  about  a  coUege  savours  of  celibacy,  For  the 
accidents  of  married  life  there  is  no  provision.  There  are  coUege 
libraries,  kitchens  (noble  ones),  cellars  (ample  and  well  stocked), 
gardens,  bowling-greens,, — even_,  in  some  instances,  private  theatres^  (for 
the  Fellows  of  Trinity  were  obligated^  by  statute,  to  present  comedies 
at  certain  stated  feasts) ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  college  nursery  ? 
When  was  there  a  degree  taken  in  midwifery  ? 

From  these  and  other  causes,  complaints  against  Bentley  became 
louder  and  louder,  and  he  was  openly  taxed  with  greediness  and  mean- 
nesSj  in  saddling  the  college  with  the  support  of  his  own  boarders,  with 
whom  he  received  not  more  tlian  <£200  a  year.  He  attempted  to 
silence  all  mui-murs  by  extolling  the  honour  done  to  the  society  by 
these  young  patricians  (which  honour,  by  the  way,  he  prctty  well 
monopoliscd  himself),  and  by  referring  to  three  sash  M^indows  which  he 
had  put  into  tlieir  apartments  at  his  own  expense !  Verily,  it  is  heart- 
sickening  to  find  a  man,  whom  one  would  fain  venerate_,  engaged  in 
such  squabbles,  and  worse  still,  to  find  him  so  often  in  the  wrong. 

Stillj  however,  the  feuds  of  Trinity  college  were  confincd  within  its 
own  walls ;  and  Bentley  was  known  to  tlie  world  ouly  as  a  scholar,  and 
a  patron  of  scholars.  His  fame  was  European.  Veteran  plodders  eitlier 
veiled  their  eyes  in  adoration,  or  confessed,  by  impotent  detraction, 
their  sense  of  his  superiority.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  lie  bore  his 
faculties  meekly ;  yet,  in  the  literary  world,  if  lie  used  his  gianfs 
strength  like  a  giant,  it  was  like  a  good-natured  giant.  To  the  weak, 
he  was  mcrciful ;  and  to  the  young,  as  one  that  chasteneth  mIiohi  he 
lovetli.  He  was  rude,  not  malicious ;  he  growled,  and  shook  his  mane, 
aud  sometimes  gave  an  ugly  bite,  but  he  never  stung.     He  left  his 
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enemy  crest-fallen,  but  not  heart-broken.     An   instance  of  liis  rougli 
way  of  doing  a  good  turn,  occurred  in  liis  correspondence  vrith  Tiberius 
Hemsterhuis,    or  Hemsterhuisius,,  as    he   latinised  his   name,  making 
thereby  as  near  an  approach  to  tlie  sonorous  majesty  of  R<jman  nomen- 
clature,  as  his  tatooed  highness  of  tlie  Sandwich  Islands,  in  a  naval 
uniform  coat,  and  no  brceches,  doth  to  the  English  court  dress.     This 
young  Dutcliman,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  was  engaged  to  complete  an 
edition  of  the  Onomasticon  of  Julius  Pollux,  a  curious  work,  from  whicli 
almost  all  our  direct  information  on  tlie  in-door  arrangements  of  the 
ancients  is  derivcd.     Of  course  it  is  tlie  production  of  a  comparatively 
recent  age,  for  books  are  seldom  Mritten  about  common   matters  till 
they  begin  to  grow  obsolete ;    whence   it  arises,  that  the  very  things 
which  everybody   knows  in  one  generation,  are   thosc  which    nobody 
knows  a  few  generations  after.     Julius  Pollux,  therefore,  may  take  rank 
somewhere  between  Captain  Grose  and  Dr.  Kitchener.     His  principal 
value  depends  on  the  illustration  which  he  affords  to  thc  comic  writers  ; 
and  with  fragments  of  the  comic  writers  his  text  abounds,  and  on  the 
correction  and  explanation  of  these  fragments,  young  Tiberius  parti- 
cularly  prided  himsclf.     Before  the  work  was  out  of  the  press,  lie  ven- 
tured  to  write   to  Bcntley,    as    the  highest   living   authority,  fur  his 
opinion  and  assistance  respecting  certain  passages  ;  a  mark  of  deferencc 
from  a  rising  genius,  which  must  have  highly  delighted  our  ArisUir- 
chus,  and  deserved,  what  it  obtained,  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  reply. 
Hemsterhuis's  thanks  for  this  condescension,  though  despatched  imme- 
diately,  were  ncver  dclivercd  till  the  spring  of  1708,  nearly  three  jears 
after  his  original  communication,  and  when  tlie  Julius  PoIIux  had  been 
some  time  Ijefore  the  public.     The  gratitude  of  the  youthful  editor,  and 
his  fears  lest  the  involuntary  delay  of  his  acknowledgments  should  bc 
ascriljcd  to  disrespect,  were  very  affecting.     Bentley,  who  saw  immedi- 
ately  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his  disci})le,  j)romptIy  relieved 
him  from  his  apprehension  of  having  offended,  and  fairly  compjimented 
his  diligence  and  learning,  but  at  thc  same  time,  made  him  so  keenly 
sensible  of  his  deficiency  in  the  res  metrica,  (where  after  all,  the  youth 
only  partook  of  the  general  ignorance  of  continental  scholars,)  and  so 
completely  upset  his  supposed  emendations  of  the  fragments,  that  the 
aspirant  was  absolutely  disheartened,  and  thought  for  a  time  of  reliu- 
(luishingclassical  pursuits  altogether.     But  he  thought  Iwtter  of  it,  and 
lived  to  acquirc  a  rank  in  criticism,  second  only  to  Bentley's  own ;  and, 
what    was  far  more   to   his  honour,    remembered  the  exjM)sure  of  his 
youthful  errors  with   gratitude,  and  ofteii    related  the  anecdote  to  his 
jmj)ils,  wlien  he  would  imjiress  ujioii  theni  how  much  they  had  to  learn. 
Hembterhuis  kej)t  Bentlcy'»  two  Ejiistles  till  his  deatli,  wlicu  they  were 
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published  by  David  Ridnikeii,  liis  pupil  and  admirer.  There  have  been 
nien,  who  would  have  burned  them.  • 

Bentley,  at  this  period,  corresponded  with  many  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  Europe,  and  received  from  them  all  that  homage  which  his 
wide  spreading  reputation  demanded.  From  one  of  these  letters  it 
appears  that,  in  1708,  his  candlelight  studies  had  injured  his  sight, 
which  was  restored  by  an  application  of  the  insects  called  multipedae. 
To  this  benefit  he  pleasantly  alhides,  in  two  Latin  elegiac  couplets : — 

Quod  liceat  Veli  doctas  mihi  volvere  chartas 

Ponitur  haec  vobis,  gratia  Multipedas 

At  vobis  maneat  crebris^  precor,  imbribus  uda 

Subque  cavo  quercus  cortice  tuta  domus. 

That  learn'd  DeveiPs  deep  page  I  may  pemse, 

Ye  things  of  many  feet,  to  you  I  owe, 

Moist  be  your  darkling  cells,  with  frequent  dews 

And  safely  snug,  the  rough  oak's  rind  below. 

Tlie  cure  of  which  the  things  of  many  feet  obtained  the  credit,  was  so 
effectual,  that  to  his  remotest  old  age,  Bentley's  sight  remained  unim- 
paired,  notwithstanding  the  intense  exertion  of  his  eyes  in  reading  small 
type,  and  decyphering  scarce  legible  manuscripts. 

However  regardless  of  the  feelings  and  purses  of  the  then  population 
of  Trinity,  Bentley  was  indefatigable  in  promoting  the  glory  and  weL 
fare  of  the  college  as  a  state,  In  one  year,  (1706,)  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion  of  an  observatory,  and  of  a  chemical  laboratory.  The  first  was 
destined  to  assist  the  observations  of  Roger  Cotes,  first  Plumian  Pro- 
fessor  of  Astronomy,  of  whom,  after  his  early  decease,  Newton  said,  "  If 
Cotes  had  lived,  we  should  have  had  something."  The  laboratory  was 
devoted  to  tlie  researches  of  the  Veronese  Vigani,  an  ingenious  foreigner, 
who  cultivated  a  science  but  just  beginning  to  deliver  itself  from  the 
avaricious  quackery  of  the  alchemists.  Vigani  may  be  called  the  first 
Cambridgc  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  ;  and  no  successor  was  appointed  for 
some  years  after  his  death.  It  was  Bentley's  design  to  make  his  col- 
lege  the  focus  of  all  the  science  and  information  in  the  kingdom  ;  and, 
to  make  it  an  edifice  worthy  of  the  learning  he  wished  it  to  contain. 
But  even  the  most  obvious  improvements  were  regarded  with  an  eye  of 
suspicion  ;  and  his  taste  for  architecture,  which  he  gratified  unscrupu- 
lously  at  tlie  college  expense,  incurred  great  and  not  altogether 
unfounded  odium.  His  own  lodgc  lie  had  repaircd,  or  rather  re-edified, 
at  a  cost  originally  calculated  at  £200,  but  which  amounted  to  some- 
where  al)out  £1000,  exclusive  of  a  new  stair-case,  which  he  erected  in 
defiance  of  thc  direct  refusal  of  the  Bursar,  (the  academic  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,)  and  unsanctioncd  by  the  Seniors.     For  this  stair-case, 
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the  Felluws  absolutely  denied  paynieiit.  But  Bentley  had,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "  a  rusty  sword,  wherewitli  he  subdued  all  opposition." 
Tliis  was  an  obsolete  statute,  compelling  the  M-hole  body  of  Fellows  to 
almost  perpetual  residence.  Were  all  corporations  invested  with  a 
power  to  accommodate  their  institutes  to  ever-changing  circumstances, 
and  did  they  make  a  wise  and  provident  use  of  tliat  poM  er,  hiw  would 
uot  so  often  be  the  j)ower  of  iniquity.  By  the  terrors  of  the  ''  rusty 
sword/'  and  otlier  threats  of  a  like  nature,  the  autocrat  of  Trinity  at 
length  enforced  the  discharge  of  a  debt  of  £350,  incurred  against  the 
consent  of  those  who  had  to  pay  it.  Npr  were  the  stretclies  of  his 
authoritv  confined  to  matters  of  financo.  In  the  distribution  of 
honours,  ofiices,  and  preferments  ;  in  the  infiiction  of  penaities,  evcn  to 
confiscation  and  exile,  (so  far  as  he  could  infiict  them,)  he  was  equally 
arbitrary.  Whoever  opposed  him  was  certain  to  be  excluded  from  every 
reward  of  merit,  and  to  receive  something  more  than  justice  for  the 
first  alleged  offence.  That  his  severer  measures  were  absohitely  and 
substantially  luijust  is  by  no  means  ch'ar ;  but  he  j)roceeded  to  extre- 
niities  without  cither  consulting  liis  legal  assessors,  or  even  waiting  for 
legally  convicting  evidence.  Of  two  Fellows,  whom  lie  expelled  in 
I7O8,  the  guilt  admits  of  little  doubt,  for  one  of  them,  John  Wyvil, 
confessed  to  tlie  fact  of  purloining  and  niclting  down  tlic  college  plate  ; 
the  other,  John  Durant  Breval,  hereafter  designed  to  figure  along  with 
Bentley  himself  in  the  Dunciad,  was  more  than  suspected  of  what 
(christian)  men  call  adultery,  and  (heathen)  Gods,  a  platonic  friendship 
for  a  niarried  lady.  But  they  were  botli  punislied  unconstitutionally, 
liy  the  ]Master's  sole  prerogative,  and  their  oflfences  wcre  forgotten 
in  the  dangcr  of  liberty. 

We  cannot,  thercfore,  be  surpriscd  that  Bentley  met  with  oppositicui, 
or  faint  support,  even  when  he  stepped  forward  as  the  enlightened 
patron  of  learning,  and  of  learned  men ;  that  schemes  really  magni- 
ficent,  such  as  his  renovation  of  the  chapel,  were  cited  as  frcsh  instances 
of  rapacity, — that  innovations,  which  might  l)e  improvemcnts,  Merc 
only  regarded  as  precedents  of  oj^pression, — and  that  the  Follows  of 
Trinity  only  waited  for  a  t<angil)le  j)retext,  and  a  bold  leader,  to  throw 
oflf  that  allegiance  which  they  conccived  to  be  forfeitod  by  lawless 
tyrannv.  The  j)retext  occurred,  in  Bentley's  project  f»»r  a  now  divi^ion 
of  the  colloge  funds.  Tho  loador  apj^eared  in  tho  j)or>on  «>f  IMillor,  a 
lay  Fellow,  and  a  rising  Barristor,  who  was  aooustomod  t<>  visit  his 
University  friends  at  the  Christnias  vacation,  and  chancoil  to  come  just 
wlien  this  rcvolutionary  j)roposal  of  the  Mastors  ha<l  struck  "  a  j)anio 
of  pro|)erty." 

In  ordor  to  comprehond  tln    iiiitiiic  .iinl  cxtriit  n{  ilu'  ohange  contonu 
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plated,  it  is  necessary  to  statc,  that  tlic  original  endowmcnt  allotted  to 
each  Fellow_,  free  chambers  and  commons,  with  stipends  varying  accord- 
ing  to  their  degrees,  viz : — for  a  Doctor  of  Divinity^  £5  :  a  Bachelor 
of  Divinity,  £4 ;  a  Master  of  Arts,  £2  13s.  4d.     These,  with  a  small 
sum    for    dress,  were    the  whole    emoluments  of  a   Fellowship.      As 
these  sums  became  insufficient^  thrcugh    the    depreciation  of  moneyj 
and  as  the  college  funds  increased,  several  alterations  had  taken  place 
in  the  distribution_,  not  necessary  to  be  here  recounted;  in  particular 
the  advance  in  the  value  of  a  Fcllowship  was  made  to  depend  upon 
standing  solely,  without  any  regard  to  superiority  of  degreCj   which 
removed  one  great  incentive  to  graduate  in  the  higher  faculties.     Now 
it  was  Bentley's  plan  to  restore  the  original  ratio,  by  multiplying  the 
sum  mentioned  in  the  statutes  by  ten,  so  as  to  give  £50  to  a  Doctor^ 
£40  to  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  £26  13s.  4d.  to  a  Master  of  Arts : 
— but  of  course  the  ]\Iaster's  own  stipend  was  to  be  settled  according  to 
thc  same  proportion.     Now  the  original  foundation  allotted  the  IMaster 
£100  for  stipend  and  commons  together^  without  specifying  how  mucli 
should  be  reckoned  as  stipend  alone.     Bentley  chose  to  state  it  as  £85 ; 
but  as  a  demand  for  £850  "  at  one  fell  swoop  "  was  rather  too  alarming, 
he  offered  to  content  himself  with  £800.    This  being  resisted,  he  lowercd 
his  claims  to  £400^  and  then  to  £200,  which,  of  itself,  was  not  unrea- 
sonable ;  and  had  it  covered  the  whole  of  his  estimates,  it  is  probable 
that  the   measure    might  have    been  carried,  and    peace    restored    to 
the  society.      But   the   worst   was   behind. — By  regular  custom,  the 
Master  was  supplied  with  certain  articlcs,  as  bread,  beer,  coals,  candles, 
oil,  linen,  &c.,  from  the  public  stock,  and  no  definite  limit  had  been  set 
to  his  consumption.     Bcntley's  enormous  demands  in  these  particulars, 
which  really  seem  incredible,  had  given  rise  to  much  clamour,  and  must 
have  been    intended  to  reconcilc  the    college  to  any  mode    hc  might 
suggcst  of  getting  rid  of  a  burden  at  once  exorbitant  and  uncertain. 
Hc   ofFercd,    therefore,  to  accept  £700  a   ycar    in   lieu  of  all  allow- 
ances.    The  mere  amount  of  the  demand  was  not  the  only  objection.    It 
tended  to  make  him  altogether  indepcndent  of  the  seniority.    The  bud- 
yct,  therefore,  when  first  introduced,  in  1708,  had  a  very  cold  reception. 
He  had  recourse  to  various  methods  to  procure  its  adoption ;  altered 
sevcral  details,  but  always  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  sum 
total.    Thc  Fellows  continued  to  demur.    Hc  endcavourcd  to  promotc  a 
petition  in  favour  of  his  budget  among  tlie  Junior  Fcllows, — a  measure 
not  likely  to  conciliatc  thc  Seniority.    At  length  hc  had  rccoursc  to  thc 
violcnt  expedient  of  stopping  the  supplics,  and  was  just  procceding  to 
cxtrcmities,  when  Miller  arrived,  at  thc  conclusion  of  1709,  to  raise  the 
^tandard  of  opcn  rcvolt.      Hc   dcclarcd    thc  Majjter';^  dcmands  to  bc 
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altogctlicr  unrcasonable,  and  siiggcsted  thc  possibility  of  obtaining 
rcdrcss,  by  appealing  to  a  liiglier  aiithority.  Bentley  was  not  the  nian 
to  yicld  to  menace.  Conference  followed  conference.  111  blood  and  ill 
language  ensucd.  The  IMastcr  denounced  lawyers  as  the  most  igno- 
minious  peoplc  in  the  universe — told  onc  senior  Fcllow  that  lic  would 
dic  in  his  shoes,  and  called  another  "  thc  college  dog;"  and  finally 
pronounced  his  fatal  malediction, — "  From  henccforward,  farewell  pcacc 
to  Trinity  College."     So  saying  he  sct  ofF  for  London 

No  sooncr  was  he  gone,  than  IMillcr,  conceiviiig  that  thc  IMaster 
iutended  to  petition  the  Quccn  in  council,  advised  his  comrades  to  havc 
thc  first  word,  and  lay  thcir  coniplaints  bcfore  a  compctent  authurity. 
He  drew  up  a  statcment  of  grievanccs,  which  was  subscrilxid  by  the 
sixteen  senior  Fellows  present  in  collcge,  and  by  eight  of  thc  juniors; 
notwithstanding  some  objection  from  Dr.  Colbatch,  Professor  of  Casu- 
istry,  who,  as  he  was  the  slowest  to  cnter  into  the  quarrel,  was  thc 
most  perscverent  in  prosecuting  it.  No  sooner  was  Bentlcy  informed 
of  this  unexpected  step,  than  lie  hastcned  back  from  town  "with  thc 
speed  of  a  general  who  hcars  of  a  nuitiny  among  his  troops  during  his 
absencc,  and  rcsolves  to  arrest  its  progress  by  making  a  summary 
example  of  thc  ringleadcrs."  On  thc  18th  of  January  hc  causcd  ^lilkr^s 
name  to  be  struck  otF  the  collcge  boards.  On  the  IDth  it  was  rcstorcd 
by  the  Vice-Master  and  eight  scniors ;  and  on  the  24th  it  was  again 
struck  ofF  by  Bentley.  Compromise  becamc  hopcless,  and  both  parties 
flcw  to  arms. 

For  all  im])(trtant  disputcs  which  can  arise  in  thc  diflrerent  collcgcs, 
about  4.")  in  numlx^r,  which  composc  thc  English  Univcrsitics,  thc  final 
api)cal  lics  to  the  Visitor.  In  the  present  casc  a  ditficidty  arose  as  t<» 
\\\\o  was  Visitor.  The  statutcs  of  Edward  VI.  appoint  thc  Bishop  of 
Ely  to  that  fimction.  Thosc  of  Elizabcth  are  silent  as  to  the  gcncral 
right  of  visitation,  which  might  thcrcforc  be  prcsumcd  to  a])idc  in  thc 
crown,  as  rcprcsentativc  of  thc  foundcr  ;  but  by  thc  40th  articlc,  thc 
Bishop  of  Ely  is  appointcd  Visitor  in  casc  of  misconduct  on  thc  part  ol 
thc  IMastcr.  To  this  prclatc,  then  Bishop  iMoorc,  an  carly  fricnd  of 
Bcntlcy,  and  munificcnt  patron  of  literature,  a  j^ctition  was  addrcsscd, 
containing  a  sununary,  in  54  articlcs,  in  the  form  of  intcrrogatory,  of 
Bcntlcy's  rcal  and  sup])oscd  misdcmcanors,  signcd  l>y  thc  Vicc-^Iastcr 
and  29  Fcllows.  IMany  of  thc  counts  n)ay  l)c  fairly  ])ronounccd  frivolous 
and  vcxatious.  We  should  scarce  liavc  cxj^ccted  to  fiiid  niarriage 
allcgcd  as  a  crimc  against  a  Protestant  dignitary,  <»r  that  tlic  Fcllows  of 
thc  richcst  collcgc  in  Euro])c  sliould  havc  ccnjij^Iaincd  of  thrir  IMast«'r's 
wifc  kccjiing  a  coach.  But  if  niany  <»f  tlic  .irticlfs  wcre  n«»t  worth 
answcring,  thcrc  wcrc    thosc   uhith   Bcntlcv  uiuld  ucvcr  &atiafactorily 
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auswer,  especiiilly  liis  tyraiiiiical  interfereiice  witli  all  college  appoint- 
ments  and  elections,  and  his  reckless  expenditure  of  the  coUege  funds, 
Prudeuce  and  delicacy  would  have  recommended  a  private  reference  to 
the  ^'^isitor  as  arbitrator  ;  but  the  passions  of  the  parties  were  too  much 
excited  for  prudence,  and  to  delicacy  none  of  them  seem  to  have  had 
the  slightest  claim.  The  articles  were  published  under  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet,  and  Bentley  replied  in  a  printed  address  to  the  Bishop,  whose 
jurisdiction  he  nevertheless  denied,  a  composition  of  more  acerbity  than 
elegance,  containing  more  recrimination  than  explanation,  and  throwing 
the  ouus  of  the  quarrel  on  the  sottish  habits  and  Jacobite  politics  of 
his  oppugners. 

In   his   political  allusions,  Bentley  made  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 

bad  shot.     The  people  were  tired  of  the  Whigs,  sick  of  a  war  in  which, 

according  to  the  invariable  cvistom  of  England,  they  gained  nothing 

but  debt  and  glory,  and  perhaps  secretly  pining  for  the  restoration  of 

the  exiled  family,  from  which  the  worst  men  expected  the  reward  of 

secret  adherence,  and  the  best,  the  blessing  of  God  on  a  fearless  act  of 

justice.     In  this  humour  of  the  public,  Sacheverel  became  the  idol  of 

the  mob  for  doctrines  which  in  these  dayswould  have.  exposed  his  barns 

to  arson  and  his  life  to  violence.     He  was,  like  most  mob  orators,  a  man 

of  middling  character  and  mediocre  talents^  thrust  forward  by  the  high 

church  party  as  a  tool,  whose  proceedings  they  might  acknowledge  or 

deny,  according   to   their   success.     His  sermons,  which   are   utterly 

worthless,  were  not  supposed  to  be  his  own  composition,  and  his  defence, 

which  was  masterly,  is  known  to  have  been  the  production  of  Atterbury, 

assisted  by  Smah-idge  and  other  of  Bentley's  Clirist  Church  adversaries. 

The  popular  ferment  attending  his  ill-judged  prosecution,  coincided 

with  the  Queen's  personal  bias  towards  the  Tories,  and  the  machina- 

tions  of  Mrs.  IMasham,  a  new  favourite,  who  is  said  to  have  resented 

some  personal  slight  of  the  haughty  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  that 

grcat  ))ut  unhappy  woman,  so  admirably  described  by  Pope  under  the 

name  of  Atossa,  to  oust  the  Whig  ministry.     But  what  Bentley  lost 

by  tlie  defeat  of  his  nominal   party,  was  more  than  supplied  by  thc 

influence  of  his  wife,  who  was  connected  both  with  Mr.  Masham,  the 

fHvourite's  husband,  and  \vith  St.  John,  the  ncw  sccretary  of  state,  and 

afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke,  no  very  credita]>le  patron   for  a  divine, 

but  who  had  talents  enough  to  know  that  the  name  of  Bcntley  looked 

well  on  the  ministerial  list.     Now  it  happened,  that  some  of  Bentley's 

accusers  were   full   as   much  addictcd  to  Vcnus  and    Bacchus   as   to 

INIincrva,     Tlie  Doctor  had   not  scruplcd   to  asscrt,  that  thc  povcrty 

whicli  thc  Fcllows  of  Trinity  ascribed  to  his  cxactions,  was  wholly  owing 

to  the  additioual  tax  on  clarct;  and  his  lady  did  not  fail  to  takc  the 
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advantage  whicli  a  female  reign  aUrays  affords  to  scandal  in  tlie  guise 
of  niorality.  Biit  the  main  manager  in  the  matter  was  Harley,  tlie 
Lord-treasurer,  a  circuitous  tine  gentleman,  to  whom  Bentley  addressed 
a  projet  of  a  royal  letter,  in  wliicli  every  point  was  decided  in  Iiis  own 
favoiu*,  and  the  IVIaster  enjoined  "  to  chastise  all  licence  among  the 
Fellows."  But  such  downright  dealing  did  not  accord  with  tlie  views  of 
tlie  wily  politician.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  bohl  stroke  came  to 
the  ears  of  tlie  enemy,  but  certain  it  is_,  that  on  the  twenty-tirst  of 
Xovem})er,  Bentley  received  a  peremptory  summons  to  auswer  the 
articles  against  liim  by  the  eighteenth  of  December. 

Bentley,  being  tluis  at  bay,  at  first  thought  of  appealing  to  Convoca- 
ti(»n  :  but,  finding  tliat  lie  was  likcly  to  be  anticipated  in  tliat  quarter, 
and  j>erliaps  expccting  little  favour  from  his  brethren  of  the  clergy, 
he  resolved  on  a  petition  to  the  Queen,  setting  forth,  that  lier  Majestv, 
as  representative  of  tlie  royal  founder,  was  the  rightful  Visitor,  and 
tliat  the  assumption  of  the  visitatorial  functions  by  a  subject  was  au 
invasion  of  her  prerogative  ;  finally  throwing  liimself  and  liis  c«ause  on 
her  3Iajesty's  protection.  This  petition  met  witli  immediate  attention. 
^lr.  Secretary  St.  John  directed  tlie  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  to 
examine  the  allegations  on  both  sides,  and  make  a  report  thereon  with 
all  convenient  sj)eed.  At  the  same  time  the  Attorney  General  was  to 
signify  to  the  Bishoj)  of  Ely  her  ]Majesty's  pleasure,  that  all  proceed- 
ings  l)e  staid  till  the  question  shduld  ])e  decided  in  whoni  the  riglit  of 
visitation  lay.  Bishop  IMoore,  in  Iiis  rej)Iy,  expressed  a  cheerful  ac(jui- 
escence  and  confidence  that  her  Majesty  would  never  dej)rive  him  of 
any  right  l)eIonging  to  his  see.  The  second  of  January,  I7IO — 11, 
was  aj)pointed  for  hearing  of  the  cause.  Sir  Peter  King,  afterwards 
Lord  C'hanceII(»r,  and  ^lr.  ^Miller,  aj)j)eared  as  counsel  f(»r  the  FelloMs. 
No  less  than  five  months  elaj)sed  bef(»re  the  law  otficers  c(»ul(I  make 
their  rej)ort  to  Government.  Tliis  documeiit,  whicli  Dr.  !iM(»nk  has  given 
at  length  in  the  aj)j)endix,  contains  a  full  and  imj)artial  statement  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  delivers  a  cautious  opini(»n  (»n  tlie  j)oint  at 
issue — to  wit,  that,  whether  the  statutes  of  Edward  the  Sixth  were  or 
were  not  virtually  abrogated  by  those  (»f  Elizabeth,  the  Master  is,  by 
either  code,  subject  to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Kly  ;  leaving  to 
her  iMajesty  and  to  Dr.  Bentley  the  course  of  moving  for  a  j)rohibition 
iii  a  court  of  law,  if  either  thought  fit  to  contest  this  opinioii. 

This  decision  was  far  froni  pleasing  to  Bi'ntley,  wlio  wanted  not  tlie 
exj)('nsive  j^rivilege  of  litigati(»n,  and  tliat,  t(»(»,  in  face  (if  tlie  liighest 
legal  authority,  but  a  direct  interj)(»sition  of  the  cr(»wn  iii  liis  owii  favour. 
He  tlierefore  determined  to  address  the  Prime  Minister,  Harley,  \\\ut 
was  then  jiist  recovering  from  tlie  w(»un(l  inHict«Ml  011  hint  by  tlie  French 
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assassiii,  Guiscard,  and  had  been  created  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Lord 
High  Treasurer.  This  application  was  severely  censured,  as  a  desertion 
of  the  Whigs,  in  whose  lists  the  Doctor's  name  had  hitherto,  for  fashion's 
sake,  been  borne^  though  he  was  never  a  very  devoted  or  factious 
politician^  and  seklom  alluded  to  public  matters  at  all,  except  in  order 
to  throw  suspicion  upon  his  enemies,  As  the  memorial  is  artful  and 
characteristic,  ^ve  shall  give  a  few  extracts  from  it : — 

Cotton  House,  July  12,  1711. 

RlGHT    HONOURABLE, 

After  my  hearty  thanks  to  God  for  the  wonderful  preservation  of 
your  most  valuable  life  from  the  stabs  of  an  assassin,  and  my  sincere 
congratulation   of  your  new  station  of  honour,    so   long   and   so  well 
deserved  ;  I  humbly  crave  leave  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  at  last 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  Attorney  General  the  report,  sealed  up  and 
directed  to  INIr.  Secretary  St.  John,  a  copy  of  which  is  here  inclosed. 
Your  Lordship,  when  you  read  it,  will  please  to  observe,  that  all  the 
facts  alleged  in  my  petition  are  here  confirmed : — that  the  statute  of 
Edward,  which  once  constituted  the  Bishop  of  Ely  visitor,  was  rejected 
and  left  out  in  the  two  later  bodies  of  statutes,  those  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  and  those  of  Elizabeth_,  now  only  in  force ;  that  the  crown  has, 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  been  in  sole  possession  of  the  visitatorial 
power  ; — that  no  Bishop  of  Ely,  all  that  while,  ever  heard  af  his  being 
Visitor,  or  ever  once  pretended  to  act  as  such,  till  this  present  Bishop : 
and  as  for  the  40th  statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  obiter  and  incidentally 
styles  the  Bishop  of  Ely  Visitator,  my  counsel  largely  proved — first, 
that  it  was  ipsofacto  void ;  and  secondly,  that,  supposing  it  to  be  now 
in  force,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  vacate  it  at  pleasure.     It 
is  clear,  that  if  her  Majesty  will  maintain  her  prerogative,  it  is  but 
saying  the  words,  and  vacating  the  40th  statute  :  on  the  contrary,  if 
she  will  abandon  it  to  the  Bishop,  she  may  give  him  a  new  corrobo- 
rating  statute,  if  this  be  too  weak.     However,  to  give  more  satisfaction 
about  ])oth   the  points  in  question,  I  have  permission  to  inclose   the 
opinion   of  the  learned  Sir  Natlianiel  Lloyd,  her  Majestys  Advocate 
General,  and  Vice  Chancellor  of  Cambridge;  which  he  is  ready,  if 
ficcasion  were,  to  maintain  in  a  public  manner,  by  report  or  by  pleading. 
He,  indced,  humbly  conceives,  that  even  Mr.  Attorney's  present  report 
is  sufficient  for  her  Majesty's  prerogative,  tliough  the  former  point  be 
wai\ed  ;  and  it  is  so  much  the  more  so,  by  w^liat  I  have  heard  last  post, 
that  those  Fellows — the  minor   part   of  the  whole  society — that  are 
complainers  against  me,  have  subscribed  a  petition  to  her  Majesty,  that 
she  will  please  to  take  this  matter  into  her  own  hands.     My  Lord,  I 
vcry  readily  closc  witli  this,  and  desire  nothing  more,   than  that  her 
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.Alajesty  woultl  seud  dowii  Coniniissioners  M'itli  lull  pouer  to  set  every 
tliing  riglit,  and  to  punish  w  here  fiiult  niay  Ije  found.  I  only  )jeg,  and 
most  humbly  hope,  that  sucli  persons  may  be  nominated  as  are  lovers  of 
learning,  and  men  of  conscience  and  integrity,  above  tlie  influence  of 
party,  and  tlieu  I  fear  not  but  that  I  sliall  Ije  both  lionoural)ly  acquitted, 
aud  nierit  the  public  approbation.  I  am  easy  under  every  thing  but 
loss  of  time  by  detainment  here  in  town,  which  hinders  me  froni  putting 
the  last  hand  to  my  edition  of  Ilorace,  and  from  doing  myself  the 
honour  to  inscribe  it  to  your  Lordship's  great  name ;  which  permission 
is  most  hunibly  asked  and  intreated  by 

Your  Lordship's  most  oljcdicnt  and  obliged  Servant, 

RlCHARD    BeNTLEY. 

The  residt  of  this  communication  was  an  order  from  the  iMinister, 
that  the  rcjwrt  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  be  laid  before  the 
Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Simon  Ilarcourt,  and  all  the  crown  lawyers ;  and  a 
letter  from  Secretiiry  St.  John  to  Bishop  jMoore,  signifying  her 
Majesty's  desire  that  all  proceediugs  should  Ixi  staid.  Thus  the  leaning 
of  Government  was  suiiiciently  obvious,  and  Bentley  secured  sufficient 
respite  to  set  the  last  hand  to  liis  Horace. — We  hear  no  more  of  the 
college  (piarrels  duriiig  thc  reniainder  of  17^11  j  i^^Jr  <!•*!  the  j)rosecutlon 
advance  much  more  raj)idly  in  the  course  of  1712.  The  crown  lawyers, 
after  more  than  seven  months'  deliberation,  decided,  January  9,  that 
the  crown  was  Visitor  General  of  the  College,  but  that  tlie  Bishop  of 
Ely  possessed,  under  the  40th  statute,  the  j)ower  of  Iiearing  and 
deciding  ujMin  the  charges  against  the  iMaster ;  adding,  that  it  was  in 
the  j)ower  of  the  crown,  with  consent  of  the  college,  to  alter  the  Visitiu 
torial  authority.  Tliis  ojiinion,  subscriljed  with  many  eminent  legal 
iiames,  was  oj^j^osed  by  the  j)lain  comraon  seuse  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  a 
worthy  man,  whose  old-fashioned  consistency  gained  a  witty  j)anegyric 
from  Poj)e : — 

"  A  horso  laugh,  if  you  please,  at  houtsty ; 
A  joke  oii  .lekyl,  or  some  queer  old  Whig 
Who  uever  chang'd  his  priucijile  or  wig." 

To  honest  Jekyl,  lawyer  as  lie  was,  it  aj)j)eared  as  it  must  do  to  evcry 
honest  nian  who  is  not  a  lawycr,  that,  if  the  4()th  statutc  «tf  EIi/alK'th 
w  ere  valid  at  all,  it  clearly  recognized  the  Bishoj)  of  Ely  as  X^isitor  once 
for  ;dI,to  all  intents  and  j)urj)oses ;  esj)ecially  as  tlie  s;ime  statutes  make 
meiition  of  no  other  visitiitorial  authority.  Iinieed,  Beiitley's  own  asser- 
tion,  that  the  40th  st;itute  was  ipso  facto  void,  as  contradictiiig  the  geiie- 
ral  drift  and  sj)irit  (»f  the  code,  aiid  j^robablv  j)rt>i'eeding  froin  a  inere  iiiad- 
vertencf   in   tlie  reviser,  is,   in   reason,    much    iiiore    tenabie    thau   the 

t) 
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distinction  whicli  his  advcrsaries  attempted  to  draw.  The  absence  of 
any  express  appointmcnt  of  a  general  Visitor^  and  the  circumstance 
that  this  particular  rcgulation  De  Magistri  amotione'^  is  conveyed  in  the 
very  words  of  tlie  earlier  statutes,  favours  the  idea,  that  the  visitatorial 

*  Cap.  40 :  De  Magistri,  si  res  exigat,  amotione. 

Quoniam  capite  gravi  aliquo  morbo  laborante,  caetera  corporis  membra  vehementer 
quoque  vexari  solent,  idcirco  statuimus  et  ordinamus,  ut  si  Magister  Coll,  in  suo 
officio  obeuudo  admodum  negligens  et  dissolutus  repertus  fuerit  aut  de  inhonesta 
\ntaB  ratione  aut  incontiuentia  suspectus  fuerit,  per  Vice  Magistrum  et  reliquos  septem 
seniores,  aut  per  majorem  partem  eorum  quorum  conscientiam  in  hac  re  quantum 
possumus  oueramus,  sicut  Domiuo  Jesu  ratiouem  reddituri  sunt,  cum  omni  modestia 
et  lenitate  admoneatur ;  quod  si  hoc  modo  admonitus  non  se  emendaverit,  secundo 
similiter  admoueatur;  sin  autem  neque  tum  quidem  resipuerit,  Vice  Magister  et 
reliqui  seniores,  vel  major  pars  eorum  rem  omnem  Visitatori  Episcopo  Eliensi,  qui  pro 
tempore  fuerit  aperiant,  qui  et  eam  diligenter  cognoscat  et  cum  equitate  definiat. 
Cujus  sententias  Magistram  sine  ulla  appellatione  omnino  parere  volumus;  sub  poena 
loci  sui  in  perpetuum  amittendi. 

Porro  si  dictus  Magister  coram  dicto  Visitatore  aliquando  examinatus,  et  vel 
ha;reseos,  vel  Laesse  Majestatis  crimine,  vel  de  Simonia,  L^sura,  Perjui'io  coram 
Judice  commisso,  furto  notabile,  homicidio  voluntario,  incestu,  adulterio,  fornicatione, 
dilapidatione  bonorum  Collegii  vel  de  violatione  Statutorum  ejusdem  vel  deuique 
de  alio  quovis  consimili  crimine  notabili,  coram  praedicto  Visitatore  legitime  convic- 
tus  fuerit  sine  mora  per  eundem  Vice  Magistrum  Officio  Magistri  privetur:  neque 
ullam  ei  Appellationem  aut  uUum  aliud  Juris  remedium  permittimus :  sed  qua^cun 
que  in  hac  causa  tentaverit  irrita  esse  vohimus,  et  decernimus  ipso  facto. 

(Translation.) 
Chapter  40, — Of  the  removal  of  the  Master,  if  ueed  require. 

Whereas,  if  the  head  be  disordered,  the  whole  body  and  its  members  must  be 
afflicted  together;  therefore  we  order  and  appoint,  that  if  the  Master  be  fouud  very 
negligent  or  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  or  be  suspected  of  ill  life,  or  inconti- 
nency,  let  him  be  rcbuked  with  all  moderation  aud  gentleness,  by  the  Vice  Master 
and  seven  seniors,  ou  whose  con?cience  we  charge  this  matter,  as  they  shall  answer 
the  same  beforethe  Lord  Jesus;  and  if,  beingthus  admonished,he  amend  not,lethim 
be  rebuked  a  second  time  in  the  same  manuer :  but  if  neither  theu  he  be  brought  to 
consideration,  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  seuior  Fellows,  or  the  majority  thereof,  shall 
lay  the  whole  matter  before  the  Visitor,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  for  the  time  being;  who 
shall  diligently  examine  and  equitably  decide  the  same.  By  whose  sentence  it  is  our 
will  that  the  Master  do  abide  absohitely,  and  without  any  appeal,  under  penalty  of 
perpetual  forfeiture  of  his  office. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Master  aforesaid,  being  at  any  time  examined  before  the  afore- 
said  Visitor,  and  by  the  aforesaid  Visitor  lawfuUy  convicted  of  heresy,  high  treason, 
simony,  usury,  perjury  in  the  presence  of  a  judge,  notorious  theft,  wilful  murder, 
incest,  fornication,  adultery,  dilapidation  of  the  collcge  estate,  or  violation  of  its 
statutes,  or,  in  fine,  of  any  other  the  like  uotorious  crime — let  him  be,  without  delay, 
by  the  aforesaid  Vice  Master,  deprived  of  his  office:  nor  do  we  permit  him  any 
appeal,  or  other  remedy  at  law;  and  whatsoever  he  may  essay  iu  this  sort,  we  will  to 
be  uull  and  void,  and  so  we  do,  ipsofacto,  declare  it  to  be. 
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power  \ras  meuiit  to  be  resumed  by  the  crown ;  aud  tliat  the  words 
casually  referring  to  the  Bisliop  of  Ely,  were  carelessly  transcribed  from 
King  Edward's  cartidaries.  But  that  Queen  Elizabeth  meant  herself 
and  lier  successors  to  visit  the  college  at  large,  and  to  devolve  upon  his 
reverend  Lordship  of  Ely  the  task  of  castigating  the  iMaster,  is  a 
supposition  wliich  neither  good  sense  nor  the  phiin  laws  of  inter})retation 
can  admit.  Still,  there  tlie  statute  was,  and  tlie  easiest  way  would 
appear  to  have  heeu,  either  to  confirm  or  abrogate,  by  order  in  council, 
or  (if  needful)  by  act  of  Parliament,  according  to  Bentley's  suggestion. 

As  however,  the  Bishop  was  acknowledged  by  the  legal  authorities  on 
all  liands  to  have  jurisdiction  in  tlie  present  question,  it  was  generally 
believed  tliat  tlie  prohibition  would  be  taken  ofF,  and  that  the  long 
suspended  cause  would  proceed.  Still  the  interdict  continued,  and  it 
was  long  supposed  that  the  IMaster  owed  this  respite  to  the  good  offices 
of  his  wife  with  Lady  Masham  and  St.  John.  But  certain  letters  of 
Lord  Oxford^s  collectiou,  give  a  ditferent  colour  to  the  affair. 

Tlie  Treasurer  had,  in  fact,  been  holding  communications  with  both 
parties,  had  given  to  each  a  liope  of  his  countenance.  Whether  straight 
forward  measures  were  so  alien  to  his  habits,  that  he  was  necessitated 
to  play  false,  even  when  he  had  no  personal  stake  in  the  game,  or  whe- 
ther  he  wiis  really  well  disposed  towards  Bentley,  and  wished  to  keep 
his  alleged  misdcmcanors  from  public  exposure,  till  an  opportunity 
should  occur  of  removing  him  to  somc  less  obnoxious  station  of  dignity, 
certainly  it  was  his  advice,  perliaps  his  sincere  and  judicious  advice, 
that  both  parties  should  submit  their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  crown.  Probably  he  suffered  the  Fellows  to  conclude  that  they 
would  speedily  \)e  delivered  from  the  ])ur(len  of  an  unpopular  hcad. 
Reports  were  circulated  tliat  Bentley  was  actually  appointed  to  the 
Deanery  of  Litchfield. ' 

*  Thc  rumour  of  this  appointment  had  reached  thc  ears  of  KiLster,  who  nientions 
it  in  two  lctters  to  his  truc  brothcr  in  the  muscs,  with  no  small  cxultation.  We  sub- 
join  the  foUowing  cxtract,  both  to  shcw  how  a  CJcrman  scholar  can  writc  Knglish,  and 
to  prove  that  Oreek  does  not  absohitely  annihilatc  the  gratcful  afl*ections: — 

"  Aup.  5,  1712.  P.S.  Aftcr  I  had  written  this  lctter,  which  I  kcpt  froin  one  post 
day  to  another,  waiting  for  Mr.  IIcuistcrhuis's  lcttcr  to  be  incloscd  in  myne,  there 
camc  to  see  me  some  English  gentlcmen,  and  amongst  thcm  one  of  your  collejfe, 
Nomine  Town,  a  physician,  (qui  magni  tc  facit,)  who  brought  mc  thc  go<Kl  iicws  that 
youwerc  madc  Dcan  of  Litchficld.  Kgo  plauc  crcctus  fui  hoc  nuucio;  and  aftcnrard.s 
I  drauk  first  your  hcalth,  and  afttrwards,  upon  the  coiifirmation  of  thi»  iicws.  I  can 
assure  you,  sir,  that  I  shall  long  hcartily  to  havc  thc  coiifirmation  of  this  from  rou, 
bccause  iiobody  of  your  fricnds  can  takc  morc  part  in  your  prosjH-rity  thaii  I  do, 
having  foiiiid  that  1  have  iio  tnicr  friciid  thaii  you.  Mr.  llcmstcrhuisU  dr*siM.'iiis  to 
writc  this  saiiie  day,  Valc."     .\gain,  in  a  latin  t  pistle,  **  gratulor  tibi  vx  auiuiu  de 
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Tliis  however  proved  unfounded.  It  miglit  have  been  a  hazardoiis 
experiment  to  bestow  conspicuous  favour  on  a  man  against  whom  such 
discreditable  charges  were  pending.  Conciliation  and  procrastination 
were  the  ruling  principles  of  Harley,  and  doubtless  he  wished  Bentley, 
at  least  to  make  a  shew  of  concession.  But  this  was  what  the  Doctor 
would  not  do.  The  only  approach  he  ever  made  to  paciiication,  was  by 
detaching  some  few  of  his  adversaries  from  the  common  cause.  Divide 
et  impera,  a  politic  maxim,  of  which  even  the  worldly  expediency  is 
very  doubtful  when  applied  to  large  communities,  is  an  effectual  rule 
for  maintaiuing  supremacy  in  small  factious  republics,  as  the  history  of 
the  Italian  cities  too  often  evinces,  and  Bentley  made  the  most  of  it  in 
Trinity  College. 

But  finding  this  method  too  slow  for  his  impatience,  he  determined  to 
starve  the  combinators  to  a  surrender,  and  to  shew  the  Fellows,  that  if 
they  were  not  content  to  receive  what  he  chose,  in  such  proportion  as 
he  chose^  and  allow  him  to  appropriate  as  much  as  he  chose^  they  should 
have  nothing  at  all.     Having  manoeuvred  poor  old  Stubbe,  the  senior 
of  his  opponents,  out  of  the  Vice-mastership^  and  put  a  more  manage- 
able  person  in  his  place^  he  proceeded,  at  the  winter  audit^  1712-13^  to 
interdict  a  dividend,  unless  his  plan  of  distribution  was  accepted.    Thus 
writes  the  aged  Ex-Vice-master  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford : — "  Dr.  Bentley^ 
I  hear,  at  the  auditing  of  our  college  accounts_,  refused  to  vote  a  divi- 
dend  of  the  remaining  money,  in  order  to  starve  the  poor  members  into 
an  acquiescence  under  his  base  and  unworthy  measures.     Our  College, 
my  Lord,  though  it  be  dutiful  and  silent^  is  in  a  very  wretched  condi- 
tion  ;  and  if  your  Lordship  please  to  look  upon  it  with  compassion^  you 
will  be  a  second  founder  to  us.     My  Lord,  I  cannot  ask  pardon  for  this 
^vithout  remembering  my  former  offences  of  this  nature  ;  but  I  cannot 
doubt  either  of  your  Lordship's  pardon,  or  of  the  success  of  my  petition, 
when  I  consider  that  I  speak  for  a  nursery  of  learning  to  my  Lord  of 
Oxford."     Whether  Harley,  who  prided  himself  in  the  reputation  of  a 
Maca»nas,  was  touched  with  comj)assion,  or  cajoled  by  flattery,  to  intcr- 
est  himself  for  the  starving  Fellows,   or  whether  he  only  prescribed 
patience,  a  cruel  prescription  to  the  hungry,  we  know  not.    Certainly 
Bentley's  expectations  of  sulimission  from  his  o])ponents,  and  of  pro- 
tracted  interposition   from    the  minister,  were   disappointed.      Miller 
would  I)e  put  ofF  no  longer,  and  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench.      Stubbe''  apprised  the  Treasurer  that   all 

nova  hac  dignitate,  et  gandeo  eo  magis,  (juo  niagis  id  inimicis  tuis  doliturum  ess( 
novi."     This  shews  that  Hentley^s  litigations  were  heard  of  ovcr  the  channel. 

♦  Slubbe  uiiisl  at  oik  timc  have  stood  high  in  Hentley^s  good  i^races,  for  his  ncphew 
had,  through  the  Mastcr's  influence,  been  pre-electcd  to  a  FcUowship,  contrary  tociis- 
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eiuleavours  to  prevent  tlic  caiise  coniing  to  a  liearins;  would  probably  Ix* 
vain,  as  the  court  would  not  allow  tlie  validity  of  tlie  royal,  or  in  go<Kl 
sootli,  ministerial  proliibition,  wliile  the  discussion  of  a  point  of  prer«)ga- 
tive  could  do  little  good  to  a  tottering  administration :  which  argument, 
whether  urged  by  tlie  Ex-Vice-IMaster  or  not,  detcrmined  the  ministry 
to  take  off  tlie  em])argo^  and  Secretary  St.  Jolin,  now  Lord  B(>lingl)roke, 
wrote  to  Bishop  ^loore,  "giving  him  the  Queens  permission  to  pro- 
ceed  as  far  as  by  law  he  was  empowered."  Before  the  cud  of  the  Easter 
Term,  171-3,  the  affair  of  Trinjty  College  was  first  brought  into  court, 
by  ^lr.  Page*  obtaining  a  Rule  for  the  Bishop  to  shew  cause  why  a 
IMandamus  should  not  issue  to  compel  him  to  discharge  his  judicial 
functions.  After  a  full  year's  delay,  arising  partly  from  forms  of  law, 
of  which  delay  appears  to  be  tlie  only  assignable  object,  and  partly  from 
the  avocatious  of  the  judges,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  nation,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1714,  the  trial  of  Bentley  actually  commenced. 
The  large  hall  of  Ely  House  was  converted  into  a  Court  of  Justice  ; 

tom,  and  without  the  claim  of  mcrit,  being  a  worthlcss  and  profligatc  young  niaTi, 
whom  Bentley  himself  afterwards  declared  "  the  worst  man  that  ever  entered  a  col- 
lcge."  Whiston,  who  antedates  the  procecding  three  ycars,  alhides  to  this  a'^  Bent- 
ley's  first  deviation  from  rectitude,  and  as.strLs  that  thc  Mastcr  himsclf  allowcd  that 
in  this  case  he  departed  from  the  rule — Deter  Digniore.  It  is  also  said  that  this 
Edmund  Stubbe  was  to  marry  a  niece  of  Bentley's,  in  which  casc,  his  uncle's  fortunc, 
not  less  than  £10,000,  was  to  have  been  scttled  on  the  young  couple.  We  can  scarcc 
suppose,  if  this  be  true,  that  young  Stubbe's  vices  were  then  notorious,  though  it 
sometimes  will  happin,  that  those  who  have  the  disposal  of  young  ladies  are  as  blind 
to  thc  faulLs  of  a  wealthy  suitor,  as  the  young  ladics  themsclvcs  to  thc  defccLs  of  a 
haudsomc  lover.  This  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  Bcntlcy  has  bccn  accuscd  of 
match-making.  He  was  said  to  have  bestowed  some  small  prefermcnt  on  a  young 
B.  A.,  on  condition  that  he  should  marry  Mrs.  Bentley's  maid.  This  was  proba 
bly  an  unfoundud  surmisc;  but  the  condition  of  the  working  clcrg)-  was  thcn  s« 
dcpresscd,  and  attendance  on  thc  higher  classes  so  much  esteemed,  that  the  marriage 
of  a  small  vicar  with  a  lady's  maid  would  not  bcaccountcd  a  mis  alliancc,  and  liappy 
was  thc  poor  curatc  who  could  obtain  for  his  daughtiT  the  cn\iable  situati(»n  of  M.-n. 
Honour.  For  some  curious  particulars  on  this  hcad,  consult  "Echard  oii  the 
Contcmpt  of  the  Clergj'  and  of  Religion,  1G70."  Parson  Adams  is  no  cxaggcra- 
tion. 

♦  This  Pagc  was  aftcrwards  a  Judgc  of  "  hanging  "  notoriety,  whom  Popc   has 
damu'd  to  cvcrlasting  fame," 

"Poison,  or  slandcr  drcad,  from  Dclia's  rage; — 
Ilard-words,  or  hanging,  if  yourjudge  bc  page." 

I.MIT.ITIONS    OV    MoKA(  K. 

"And  dies  if  Dulness  gives  hcr  Pagc  the  wonl."  IH  \cia». 

In  .Fohnson's  Lifc  of  Savage,somcspccimcns  of  this  mau'>  clu<|ucncc  arc  prckcrvcd. 
I  <  t  us  rcjoicc  thal  the  dynasty  r»f  thi  Pagcs  is  at  an  end. 
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where  written  evidence  was  produced  in  support  and  refutation  of  tlie 
54  articles  agaiust  the  Master  of  Trinity  CoUege.  The  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  were,  Sir  Peter  King,  (is  opposition  to  Church  dignitaries 
hereditary  in  his  family })  Sir  John  Cheshyre^  Mr.  Serjeant  Page, 
Dr.  Paul,  the  civilian,  and  Edmund  Miller^  who  probably  pleaded  with 
more  sincerity  on  this  occasion  than  advocates  generally  obtain  credit 
for,  and  a  mastery  of  the  facts  and  bearings  of  the  case^  which  few  advo- 
cates  have  the  means  of  acquiring.  Bentiey's*  counsel  werC;,  the  Hon. 
Spencer  Compton  (afterwards  Speaker^,  and  Earl  of  Wilmington),  Mr. 
Lutwych,  and  Dr.  Aiidrews,  the  civilian.  Bishop  Moore  had  chosen  as 
his  Assessors^  Lord  Cowper,  the  Ex-Chancellor;,  and  Dr.  Newton^  an 
eminent  civilian. 

Though  the  principal  grounds  of  complaint  have  been  already  related 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  it  may  promote  perspicuity  if  the  im- 
portant  heads  of  the  54  articles  be  gone  over,  premising  that,  being  in 
an  interrogatory  form^  they  read  sometimes  rather  ludicrously.  As 
e.  g.,  conceive  the  following  questions  put  by  a  learned  Judge  or  Reve- 
rend  Bishop^  to  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  a  public  guardian  of  the  morals_, 
manners,  and  orthodoxy  of  ingenuous  youth  ?— 32.  "  Why  did  you 
use  scurrilous  words  and  language  to  several  of  the  Fellows,  particularly 
by  calling  ]\Ir.  Eden  an  ass,  and  Mr.  Rashleigh  the  college  dog ;  by 
telling  IMr.  Cock  he  ivould  die  in  his  shoes,  and  calling  many  others 
fools,  and  sots,  and  other  scurrilous  names  ? "  Or,  43,  "  Why  did  you 
profanely  and  blasphemously  use  and  apply  several  expressions  in  the 
Scripture  ?  As,  *  He  that  honours  me,  him  will  I  honour :'  '  I  set  life 
or  death  before  you,  choose  you  whether/  or  to  that  cffect."  Or,  12, 
''  Wlien  by  falsc  and  base  practices,  as  by  threatening  to  bring  letters 
from  court,  visitations,  and  the  like,  and  at  othcr  times  by  boasting  of 
your  great  interest  and  acquaintance,  and  that  you  were  the  genius  of 
the  age,  .  .  why,  &c.  ?"  Or,  10,  "  Why  have  you,  for  many  years 
past,  wasted  the  collegc  bread,  alc,  bcer,  coals,  wood,  turf,  sedge,  char- 
coal,  linen,  j)ewter,  corn,  flour,  brawn,  and  bran,  viz. :  40,000  penny 
loaves,  60,000  lialf-penny  loaves,  14,000  gallons  of  ale,  20,000  gallons 

♦  "In  a  loose  paper,  which  I  found  in  the  treasury  of  Trinity  Collegc,  there  is  thc 
following  account  of  the  perforrnance  of  four  of  thesc  gentlemen.  The  writer  seems 
to  be  some  Fellow  who  was  present  at  the  trial : 

Spencer  Compton.  He  hath  beeu  heard  to  say  afterwards,  that  he  never  was  so 
ashamed  of  any  cause  in  his  life. 

Sir  .1.  Cheshyre.     He  used  Dr.  B.  very  mnch  in  his  owu  way. 

Serj.  Page.  He  hummed  and  hawed,  and  stumbled,  so  his  clients  were  very  much 
ashamed  of  him. 

Mr.  Miller.  VVas  very  exact  as  to  dates  aud  «luotations,  but  otherwise  very  dull 
and  heavy. "—/>/•.  Munk. 
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of  jjeer,  600  chaldron  of  coals,  60,000  billets  of  wood,  1000  Inisliels  of 
turf,  JOO  load  of  scdge,  500  liushel  of  cliarcoal,  100  ells  of  Ilolland, 
500  ells  of  diaper  and  other  linen,  5000  ouuces  of  pewter^  200  bushels 
of  com,  400  bushels  of  flour,  300  bushels  of  bran,  and  other  goods  to 
the  value  of  £3000,  or  other  great  sum,  in  expending  tlie  same,  not 
only  on  yourself,  but  upon  your  wife,  children,  and  l)oarders,  and  that 
in  a  very  extravagant  manner,  by  causing  your  servants  to  niake  whoje 
meals  upon  the  said  college  bread  and  beer  only  (you  not  allowing 
them  either  flesh,  cheese,  or  butter  with  the  same),  and  by  many  other 
ways  }"  We  presume  that  these  counts  were  not  read  aloud  in  Ely 
House  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  as  the  whole  business  was  con- 
ducted  by  written  aflidavits,  whereof  no  less  thau  twenty-seven  wcre 
sworn  against  the  iMaster,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  oue  of  the  com- 
plainants  relented,  and  declined  to  support  his  signature  upon  oatli. 

Tlie  tirst  and  second  articles  refer  to  the  ]Master's  appropriation  of 
certain  sums,  which  of  right  belonged  to  his  predecessor,  and  to  the 
misapplication  of  the  said  sums.  The  third,  fourth,  flfth,  sixth,  and 
seventh,  to  the  expenditure  in  rebuilding  and  fitting-up  the  Lodge — 
which  is  roundly  stated  at  £1500 — and  to  the  unwarrautable  nieans 
taken  to  inforce  j^ayment  of  the  same.  The  seveuth  goes  so  far  as  to 
charge  Bentley  with  obtaining  money  imder  pretence  of  paying  Mork- 
men,  and  diverting  it  to  otlier  purposes. 

The  niuth,  absurdly  enough,  asks  Dr.  Bentley  why  he  married  ;  and 
why,  having  married,  he  brought  his  wife  into  college. — It  is  wonderful 
that  some  of  his  prosecutors  should  hazard  a  question  which  might 
have  been  retorted  with  such  bi^^ter  efl^ect  upon  themselves  ;  and  some- 
what  remarkable  how  unwillingly  Queen  Elizaljeth  perniitted  tlie  niar- 
riage  of  tlie  clergy. 

The  tenth,  thirtieth,  thirty-first,  and  forty-fourth,  relate  to  waste  of 
the  college  gocwls,  and  exorbitant  demands  upon  its  funds.  The  twelfth 
and  thirteenth,  to  the  staircase  busiuess  (a  discreditable  jnb  altogether). 
The  fourteenth,  to  the  allotment  of  college  cluunber.s — {scems  frivolous 
at  this  distance  of  tinie,  but  niight  be  very  serious  at  the  conunence- 
ment  of  the  last  century).  The  fifteenth,  to  unlawful  interference 
M  ith  the  appointmeut  of  oflicers,  in  which  the  iMaster  api^ears  to  have 
been  culpable  and  inconsistent.  The  seveiiteenth,  eightcentli,  niiie- 
tcenth,  tweiitieth,  twenty-first,  twenty-sixth,  and  twenty-seveiith,  to 
puiiishiiicnts  inflicted  witliout  due  conviction,  or  the  consent  of  the 
seiiiority.  The  twenty-second  regards  the  expulsion  of  ^IIIKt.  The 
twenty-third,  fortieth,  and  fifty-second,  allege  certiiin  irregularities 
and  oinissions  in  the  chapel  service  (uliicli,  for  aiiy  spiritual  iKMielit 
drri\('d    froin    it.   niifrlit    :is   wcll    l»c    oinitted   altogethcr).     As  for  tlic 
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"  founder's  prayers"  Bentley  was  quite  right  in  letting  tliem  alone ;  for 
tliey  are  a  mere  apology  for  masses^  and  Avhere  the  belief  of  purgatory 
does  not  obtainj  have  no  meaning  whatever.  The  forty-third  and  forty- 
fourtli  articles  relate  to  the  new  scheme  of  dividends.  The  thirty- 
seventh  and  forty-seventh,  to  tlie  bowling  green,  and  another  plot  of 
groundj  wh-icli  Bentley  had  used  according  to  his  pleasure^  asserting 
liimself  ^*^to  be  lord  of  the  soil."  The  fifty-third  complains  of  the 
observatory ; — one  or  two  otherS;,  of  the  expense  incurred  in  renovating 
tlie  chapel,  and  purchasing  an  organ;  and  the  rest  relate  either  to 
mere  repetitions  of  former  offences,  or  to  matters  of  college  regulation, 
such  as  Friday's  supper,  tlie  declamations  in  chapel^  the  permission  to 
quit  table  before  grace,  and  the  like. 

On  a  dispassionate  review  of  these  articles^  it  appears  that  tliey 
amount  to  a  sort  of  accumulative  treason  against  the  state  and  liberties 
of  Trinity  College.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  trifling;, — yet, 
altogether_,  they  prove,  beyond  contradiction^  that  Bentley's  views 
extended  to  absolute  sovereignty — that  he  deemed  himself  irresponsible 
— treated  the  college  estate  as  if  no  individual  but  himself  had  a  free- 
hold  therein — and  did  not  condescend  to  observe  those  formalities 
which,  by  a  true  college  man,  are  regarded  as  essential  to  academic 
existence. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  public  opinion  was  strong  in  his 
favour.  Admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  first  scholar  in  his  country,  a 
gifted  champion  of  christianity,  coimected  by  friendship  or  alliance 
with  some  of  tlie  highest  characters  of  the  nation,  the  man  to  whom 
Stillingfleet  had  committed  the  care  of  his  son^  whom  Locke,  and 
Evelyn,  and  Wren,  and  Newton  had  called  friend,  whom  Samuel 
Clark  addressed  in  terms  of  veneration^  and  whom  the  most  erudite 
foreigners  regarded  as  first  among  the  first,  he  stood  opposed  to  a  knot 
of  comparatively  obscure  men,  to  answer  upon  points  in  which  the 
great  workl  touk  little  interest,  before  a  judge  devoted  to  literature, 
who  had  once  been  his  companion.  He  had  also  the  reputation  of 
court  favour  ;  he  had  befriended  the  existing  government  iri  an  anxious 
crisis  ;*  he  had  adorned  his  alma  mater,  not  only  by  his  own  learning, 

*  In  June,  1812,  a  furious  attack  was  made  upon  the  Tory  ministry,  respccting  the 
pending  negociations  at  Utrecht — the  Whigs  denouucing  them  as  traitors,  who  were 
intriguing  with  the  common  enemyto  betray  the  allies,  either  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
the  Stuarts,  or  from  mere  spite  and  envy  at  Marlborough's  glory.  The  House  of 
Lords  was  the  scene  of  contest,  and  so  high  did  Whiggish  expectation  soar,  that, 
according  to  Swift  (Journal  to  Stella),  the  opposition  desired  their  friends  to  bespeak 
places,  to  see  thc  Lord  Treasurer  carried  to  the  Tower.  Though  the  Ministers 
obtained  a  majority,  yet  it  was  tspecially  desirablc  that  every  possible  expression  of 
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but  by  tljat  wliicli  lie  inijiorted  ;  even  liis  exjiensive  arcbiterture  m  as, 
at  worst,  a  magnificent  offence,  m  bicli  tbe  jmbiic  niigbt  enjoy  witbout 
j)aying  for  it ;  and,  wbat  was  no  small  jirepossession  m  itb  tbe  many,  be 
bad  always  maintained  tbe  port  of  an  innocent  man.  But,  as  tlie  cause 
oj^ened,  ])ublic  opinion  took  alarm,  and  tbe  Bisboji^s  own  sentiments 
were  altered.  So  little  bad  Bentley  anticij^ated  tbis — so  great  was  bis 
contemj)t  of  bis  opj)osers,  or  bis  confidence  in  bimself — tliat,  on  one 
hearing,  wlien  tbe  Bisbop  exj)ressed  an  oj)inion  favourable  to  bis 
accusers,  bis  nerves  were  unable  to  stand  tbe  unexj)ected  sliock,  and  be 
actually  fainted  away.  Tbe  trial  continued  six  weeks,  and  would 
doubtless  bave  ended  in  convicting  tbe  Master  of  violating  tbe  statutes, 
and  wasting  tbe  goods  of  tbe  college.     Tbe  Visitor,  baving  consulted 

national  confidence  should  be  tendered,  to  embolden  their  supporters.  Beutley 
managed  an  address  from  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  the  Queen,  declaringthe 
fullest  reliancc  ou  the  wisdom  of  her  councils,  and  thanking  her  for  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  pacification.  With  that  well-weighed  caution  which  appears  in  all  his  political 
conduct,  he  made  the  University  express  their  attachmeut  to  the  Hanovcrian  succes- 
sion,  terming  that  house  "  her  Majesty's  relations,"  a  phrase  uot  very  consonant  to 
Queeu  Anne's  personal  predelections,  as  there  can  be  small  doubt  that  she  would 
wiUingly  have  bequeathed  her  crown  to  nearer  relations;  but  it  neither  conmiitted 
himself  nor  the  Ministry.  He  had  the  honour  of  preseuting  it  to  her  Majesty  with 
his  own  hands. 

Nothing  could  l)e  more  politic  thau  the  whole  course  of  Bcntley's  politics.  He 
was  the  supporter  of  govfrnment — not  of  governmeut  by  one  party,  or  the  other — 
and  never  fairly  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  tergiversation.  To  be  siire,  he 
dedicated  his  Horace  to  Harley,  and  reminds  him,  that  Horace  was  not  the  less 
acccptable  to  Macajuas,  because  he  had  borne  arms  with  Brutus  aud  Cassius : — but 
who  ever  looked  at  a  dedication  for  any  thing  but  neat  flattery  ?  His  moderation  in 
this  respect  contrasts  strangely  with  his  imprudent  violence  as  Master  of  Trinity. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  situation  iu  the  world  for  which  he  wasso  unfitted,as  the  head- 
ship  of  a  college.  Even  his  learning  was  not  of  that  quality  which  is  required  in  a 
preceptor,  or  guide  of  juvenile  studies;  for  his  mind  was  too  rapid  to  wait  upon  the 
slow  developement  of  ordinar}'  comprehensions.  He  had  au  exquisite  tact,  an  intui- 
tive  perception  of  the  possibihties  of  lauguage,  but  he  had  httle  feeling  fur  thu  beau 
ties  of  thought  and  imagery,  and  still  less  sympathy  for  the  minds  of  others.  He 
had  probably  quite  forgotteu  what  it  was  to  be  a  learner,  and  could  not  sympathfti- 
cally  discover  the  cause  of  a  dilficulty  arising  from  the  intellectual  constitution  of  an 
individual,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Hemsterhuis,  he  would  infallibly  indicate  a  defi- 
ciency  of  positivu  knowltdgc  on  any  given  topic.  In  a  word,  he  could  point  out  what 
was  to  hc  learni'd,  but  he  could  not  teach. 

How  diffirent  a  being  was  Aldritch,  the  very  ideal  of  a  collcge  heatl,  who  mode 
thosi'  who  would  not  have  lovcd  learuing  for  its  own  saki-,  lovc  it  for  his,  who  was 
betUr  plcased  to  elicit  the  taleiits  of  others,  than  to  display  his  own — who  made  e ven 
logic  amiable,  by  proving  that  it  was  no  foe  to  good  fellow.ship — who  regulated  con- 
viviality  by  making  himself  its  luovinK  princi|)le — i^lanned  the  Petk  wuter,  lovcd  his 
pipe,  and  coinposed  "  the  bouny  Christ-Chuich  Bell>." 
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liis  assessors,  who  are  said  to  liave  dissented,  prepared  a  senteiice  of 
ejectnient,  Mhicli  it  Avas  not  decreed  that  he  sliould  pronoimce ;  for 
before  the  day  of  passing  judgment  arrived^  he  was  himself  called  to 
the  last  assize,  just  one  day  before  his  sovereign  lady — that  truest  friend 
of  tlie  English  church,  who  has  given  name  to  Qiieen  Anne's  Charity ; 
a  cliarity,  indeed,  which,  if  there  were  merit  in  human  works,  miglit 
partly  atone  for  the  unprofitable  bloodshed  of  ]Marlborough's  Victories. 
Bishop  JMoore  died  July  31  st ;  Queen  Anne,  August  Ist,  1714. 

That  tlie  Bishop  had  decided  against  Bentley,  is  proved  by  a  sen- 
tence,  or  decretum,  in  anti-Ciceronian  Latin,  found  among  his  papers 
after  liis  death.  But  Dr.  IMonk  believes  that  tliis  was  only  provisional, 
and  not  inteuded  to  have  been  put  in  force,  till  all  milder  measures  had 
failed.  IMoore  was  a  munificent  prelate,  and  deserved  a  better  end  tlian 
to  die  of  a  cold^  caught  while  listening  to  heart-breaking  allegations 
against  one  whom  he  had  long  esteemed,  and  never  could  cease  to 
admire. 

As  the  decease  of  the  Visitor  rendered  all  previous  proceedings  null 
and  voidj  the  case  of  Trinity  College  might  either  die  a  natm*al  death, 
or  had  to  be  commenced  de  novo.  Having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
first  stage  of  this  protracted  contest,  let  us  take  a  rapid  retrospect  of 
Bentley's  literary  life  during  the  period  of  these  turmoils.  It  has  been 
noted  by  his  enemies,  and  lauded  by  his  eulogists,  that  whenever  the 
tide  of  accusation  was  strongest  against  him,  he  was  sure  to  come  out 
with  some  book  which  turned  the  public  attention  from  his  delinquen- 
cies  to  his  abilities,  and  indisposed  the  world  to  believe  that  so  much 
learning  could  lack  honesty.  But  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that  this 
coincidence  of  his  classical  publications  with  the  climacterical  eeras  of 
Iiis  fortune  was  the  result  of  design.  Strife  and  trouble  seem  to  have 
been  congcnial  to  his  faculties :  controversy  was  a  stimulus  without 
which  he  would  have  slumbered.  He  was  naturally  a  bird  of  tem])est. 
But  as  almost  all  his  works  Mere  occasional— called  forth  by  the  publi- 
cations  of  others,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  all  the  half-learned  of 
Europe  delayed  their  lucubrations  till  the  precise  moment  M'hen 
Bentley  was  to  make  a  diversion,  by  holding  them  up  to  scorn ;  or  that 
thc  evil  genius  of  Le  Clerc  and  CoIIins  were  in  collusion  ^ith  the  good 
genius  of  the  IMaster  of  Trinity  College.  Yet  the  coincidence,  which 
certainly  did  exist,  furnished  Arbuthnot  with  a  good  hit,  in  a,  scpiib 
publislied  long  after  the  period  we  speak  of — a  palpable  and  professed 
iniitatioii  of  Swiffs  manuer — which  Dr.  Johnson  would  liave  called 
"  the  echo  of  aii  unnatural  fiction.""' 

•  "  An  Account  of  the  Statc  of  Learuing  in  the  J^m])ire  of  Lilliput,  togcther  with 
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Tlie  conimeiicemont  of  thc  Ilorace  lias  been  already  mentioned.    Tliis 
seems  to  have  beeu  his  professed  engagemeut  from  August,  1702,  to 

the  Ilistory  aud  Charactcr  of  Bulluui,  the  Eniperor's  Library  Kceper."     The  passage 
alluded  to  is  as  follows : — 

"  Bullum  is  a  tall  raw-boned  man,  I  believe  near  six  inches  and  a  half  high.  Froui 
his  infaucy  he  applied  himself  wjth  great  industry  to  the  old  Blefuscudiau  lauguage, 
iu  which  he  made  such  a  progress,  that  he  almost  forgot  his  native  Lilliputian; 
aud  at  this  time  he  can  neither  write  nor  speak  two  sentences  without  a  mixture  of 
old  Blefuscudian.  These  qualificatious,  joiued  to  au  luidauuted  forward  spirit,  aud 
a  few  good  frieuds,  prevailed  with  the  Emperor's  graudfather  to  make  him  keeper  of 
his  libraiy,  and  a  Mulro  in  the  Gomflastru,  though  most  men  thought  him  fitter  to 
be  one  of  the  Royal  Guards.  These  places  soon  helped  him  to  riehes,  aud  upon  the 
streugth  of  them  he  soon  bcgau  to  despise  every  body,  aud  to  be  despisetl  by  e\  ery 
body.  This  engaged  him  iu  mauy  quarrels,  which  he  managed  in  a  very  odd 
mauuer:  wheuever  ho  thought  himsolf  affrouted,  he  immediately //»////  a  fjrral  houk 
at  hls  adieisari/,  aud,  if  he  could,  felled  him  to  the  earth ;  but  if  his  adversary  stood 
his  grouud,  aud  flung  auother  book  at  him,  which  was  sometimes  done  with  great 
violeuce,  theu  he  coiuplaiued  to  the  firaud  .histiciary,  that  these  aflrouts  were 
dcsigned  to  the  Emperor,  aud  that  he  was  siugled  out  only  as  beiug  the  Emperor's 
servant  By  this  trick  he  got  that  great  officer  to  his  side,  which  madc  his  encmies 
cautious,  aud  him  insolent. 

"BuIIum  atteuded  the  court  some  years,  but  could  uot  get  iuto  a  higher  post ;  for 
though  he  constantly  wore  the  heels  of  his  shoes  high  or  low,  as  the  fashion  was,  yet 
haviug  a  loug  back  aud  a  stift'  ueck,  he  uevcr  could,  with  any  dexterity,  creep  uuder 
the  stick  which  the  Emperor  or  the  chicf  luinistLr  held.  As  to  his  danciiig  ou  a 
rope,  I  shall  speak  of  it  presently ;  biit  the  greatest  skill  in  that  art  will  not  procure 
a  uian  a  place  at  court,  without  some  agility  at  the  stick." 

Swift  never  renewed  the  attack  upon  Bentley  after  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  "  The 
Battle  of  the  Book-."  Perhaps  he  was  ashamed  of  having,  in  the  Phalaris'  Coiitro- 
versy,  takcn  the  wrong,  that  is  to  say,  the  losiug  side.  Perhaps  he  abstaiiied  cau- 
tiously  from  whatever  might  coiiuect  him  with  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  under  the 
iinpression  that,  but  fur  that  oflspiiug  of  youthful  imprudence,  (which,  like  iiiost  of 
the  Disowucd,  is  as  like  its  father  as  his  worst  cnemies  could  desire,)  he  migiit  ha\c 
beeii  au  Eiiglish  Bishop  iiistead  of  an  Irish  Dean.  Those  who  love  not  the  ehureli, 
and,  alas!  they  are  too  maiiy,  aud  those  who  amu-e  tlieinselvcs  with  experinuiits 
upoii  huiuaii  uatuiv,  iiiay  possibly  wish  tliat  (iulli\er  had  attaiiud  a  iiiitre.  It 
would  be  eurious  to  see  what  sort  of  a  iJisiiop  a  iiigii  eliureiiiuan,  wiutse  eiiristianity 
was  coutenipt  for  Infldels,  aud  wliose  ortiu)doxy  was  iiatred  «»f  i)isseut«Ts,  wt>uld  iuixe 
luade.  Yet  the  Deaii  iiad  luauy  weirvj  tliiugs  to  auswer  lur  tliaii  writiiig  tiie  Tale  «if 
a  Tiil). 

Wliat,  iu)Wi\tr,  iie  wuuld  nut  do  iiiinself,  iie  fouud  otiiers  to  do  for  iiim.  Nevcr 
wxs  literarv'  liaiid  so  closely  uuited  i)y  hariiioiiious  dissimiiitude  a-s  lliat  wiiieii  Ci)in- 
pri/rd  Swift,  Popr,  Gay,  Arbutiiuot,  and  I'ariuli :  tiiey  wi  re  a  jM-rfeet  eu-operalivc 
soeitty,  aiid  niiglit  be  said,  aiiiio.st  uitiiout  a  nietapiior,  lo  fi-el  ft)r  eaeh  olher.  But 
Swift  Ihoiiifht  for  them  all : — liis  was  the  informing  iuiu<I,  au«l  exercised  ovcr  his 
a.vsoeiates  tliat  supreinaey  wiiicii  pliilosopliic  power,  in)\»e\er  |Mr\erle«l,  will  alwa\s 
niaiiitaiii  over  iiiiTe  genius,  tliuugii  elegaut  as  Poik^ — o\er  >iiiiple  enulilioii,  though 
exteusive  as  Arbutbnufs.     Moreuver,  wlunever   a   liinilid  nuiiiber  uf  mcu  furiu   u 
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December^  1711  ;  biit  in  tliat  iuterval  he  found  several  opportunities  of 
displaying  his  acquirements,  either  in  assisting  friends  or  provoking 
enemics.  He  contributed  some  highly  esteemed  emendations  to 
Davies's  ''  Tusculan  Questions/'  supported  by  able  notes,  and  a  body 
of  conjectural  alterations  to  Needham's  edition  of  Hierocles  on  the 
goklen  verses  of  Pythagoras.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Bentley  had 
given  a  critical  opinion  upon  the  date  and  real  author  of  the  Golden 
Verses  themselves.  If  they  could  be  proved  to  be  of  high  antiquity, 
they  would  form  a  most  valuable  document  of  heathen — we  had  ahnost 
said  patriarchal — morality.  In  1709  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
reprint  of  the  Principia  of  his  illustrious  friend^  by  engaging  Cotes,  his 
own  protege,  to  superintend  the  publication  at  the  University  press. 
Nearly  three  hundred  letters  between  Newton  and  Cotes  are  preserved 
in  Trinity  College.  Well  may  we  ask,  with  Dr.  Monk,  Why  are  they 
not  given  to  the  world  }  In  this  letter-publishing  age,  when  something 
is  really  wanting  to  preserve  epistolary  composition  from  the  anathema 
of  disgusted  common  sense,  that  these  treasures  should  be  withheld,  is 
shameful,  Sir  Isaac  was  then  detained  in  town  by  his  office  as  Master 
of  the  Mint.  It  is  infinitely  to  Bentley's  honour  that  he  used  his  influ- 
ence  to  promote  learning  in  branches  other  than  his  own;  but  in 
Newton's  Principia  he  had  a  sort  of  personal  interest,  as  having  been 
the  first  to  employ  their  discoveries  in  the  popular  defence  of  religion. 

In  1710,  just  after  the  college  quarrel  had  come  to  an  open  rupture, 
and  while  disputing  the  visitorial  rights  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  he  seem- 
ingly  volunteered  a  literary  rencounter  with  a  universal  geniiis,  who 
had  impudently  ventured  on  his  peculiar  ground.  The  celebrated  John 
Le  Clerc,  having  written  and  reviewed  himself  into  a  reputation  for  all 
sorts  of  knowledge,  except  Greek  criticism,  in  an  evil  hour  thought  he 
could  "  play  the  lion  too/'  and  ventured  forth  as  editor  of  the  Frag- 
ments  of  Menander  and  Philemon,  though  his  knowledge  of  Greek  is 
said  to  have  been  acquired  at  a  late  age,  and  never  to  havc  exceeded  the 
modicum  of  a  "  high-school  "  boy.  What  could  have  tempted  him  to 
make  this  display  of  his  insuflftciency  is  hard  to  guess,  as  Greek  editor- 
ship  is  not  the  stage  for  vcrsatilc  audacity  to  play  on.  Cleverness, 
elfKjuence,  variety  of  attainment,  will  do  nothing.  The  defcct  of  scho- 
larship  cannot  be  hid.  But  in  Le  CIerc's  youth,  crilical  scholarship 
can  scarce  be  said  to  have  existed ;  and  perhaps,  like  other  great  men, 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  change  of  times.  That  precise  determination  of 
thc   rules  and  liccnces  of  the  ancient  dramatic  measures  which  has 

lcagiir,  or  iinion,  it  is  ten  to  0110  that  tht.;  least  amiahlc  will  he  the  most  inlhiential. 
When,  therefore,  Pope  or  Arhuthnot  attack  Bentley,  we  may  suspect  that  they  were 
littlc  more  than  Swiffs  doubles,  if  they  did  uot  actually  fathcr  what  hc  writ. 
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guided  coiijecturc  to  certainty,  aiicl  euabled  the  conimeutator  to  (lisceru 
the  just  outliue  of  an  origiiial  picture  through  successive  coatings  of 
false  colour,  was,  in  the  days  of  Grotius,  as  littlc  anticipated  by  the 
great  readers,  as  a  law  to  regulate  the  occultations  of  Jupiter's  Satellites 
was  expected  by  those  antique  rustics,  who  assembled  with  clang  of  pots 
and  clash  of  platters  to  drive  awav  the  monster  that  Mas  smothering  the 
eclipsed  moon.  Wliatever  is  known  on  this  subjcct,  is  owing  to  Bentley, 
for  he  lirst  pointed  to  what  was  wanted,  aud  shewed  how  it  was  to  be 
obtained. 

When  Hemsterliuis  exposed  his  lack  of  mctrical  experience,  Bcntley 
was  content  to  make  hini  sensible  of  his  deficiencv,  by  encouraging  him 
to  supply  it,  and  even  this  kind  severity  was  intiicted  in  the  privacy  of 
a  post  letter.  When  Barnes,  by  an  edition  of  Homer,  in  which  he  had 
embarked  his  little  all,  proved  that  his  Greek  was  morc  in  bulk  than 
value,  Bentley  through  a  private  communication  to  a  common  friend, 
let  the  veteran  imderstand  that  he  could  have  demolished  him,  and  then 
dismissed  him  as  loathe  to  spoil  his  fortune.  "  There  is  rooni  enough 
in  the  world  for  thee  and  me." 

To  Le  Clerc  he  was  not  equidly  mcrciful,  and  several  anecdotes  have 
been  circulated  to  account  for  his  severity  to  the  Swiss  Literateur. 
Perhaps  he  thought  that  a  revicMer  wants  the  condition  of  o])taining 
nicrcy.  With  Iiis  usual  cxtem])oranoous  rapiditv,  <>f  which  he  never 
forgot  to  boast,  he  struck  otf  his  Emen(hitions  in  Menandri  el  Phile- 
vionis  reliquias  ex  nupera  editione  Johannis  C/erici,  under  the  name  of 
Philelcutherus  Lipsiensis,  a  work  of  high  reputation,  in  tlie  sending 
forth  of  wliich  he  affected  a  mvstery  for  which  it  is  difHcult  to  assign  a 
rcason.  The  IMS.  was  committed,  m  ith  a  charge  of  secresy,  to  Burniaii, 
tlie  bitterest  enemy  that  Le  Cierc's  review  had  made,  and  printed  in 
Holland.  But  the  purpose  of  concealmcnt  if  it  really  existed,  was 
defeated  by  the  indiscretion  of  Dr.  Hare,  then  Chaplain  generai  to  tlie 
arniy  iii  the  Netherlands,  to  whom  the  conveyance  of  the  pac(p»et  was 
iiitrusted.  While  the  sheets  were  yet  in  the  press,  the  report  tliat 
Burnian  was  about  to  launcli  the  thunderbolts  of  Bentley  against  the 
editor  of  the  Fragments,  reached  the  ears  of  Le  Clerc  himself;  wlio 
forthwith  dispatched  a  menacing  epistle  to  the  English  Aristarch,  (all- 
iiig  uj)on  him  to  disown,  by  thc  next  post,  the  authorship  of  the  forth- 
coming  attack,  and  denouncing  his  j)ersonal  hostility  if  the  work  \«ere 
avowed  or  aii  aiiswer  refused.  Bciitley,  without  eitlier  ou  niiig  or  deny- 
iiig  the  jMTforinance,  resj)ondcd  iii  a  cool  caustic  ejiistle,  exhibitiiig  tliat 
|)erfect  seIf-j)08session  whicli  naturally  attende(I  him  when  lic  was  in  tln' 
riglit,  aiid  did  not  always  forsakc  liiin  \\\\vn  lic  ^*.!-^  iii  tlie  wnnig.  Witli 
thc  most  j)rovoking  civility,  hc  exj)oscd  thc  ignoruucc  of  his  antagonist 
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as  a  Grecian  cditor,  aiid  the  still  more  egregious  folly  of  supposiiig  liis 
blunders  sacred,  and  of  expecting  to  silence  criticism  by  bullying.  As 
soon  as  the  "  Emendations"  appeared,  the  author  was  immediately  de- 
tected  among  the  small  band  of  Greek  scholars.  Most  likely  he  only 
disguised  his  name  for  tlie  pleasure  of  hearing  it  guessed.  It  was  agree- 
able  to  be  tokl  that  he  must  liave  written  the  book  because  nobody  else 
could  have  \vi*itten  it.  In  three  weeks  not  a  copy  remained  unsold,  a 
proof  of  popukirity  ahnost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  ckissic  lore ; 
which  arose  less  from  the  merit  of  the  work  itself,  great  as  it  may  be, 
than  from  the  delight  which  the  literati  experienced  in  the  humiliation 
of  one  whose  critical  censures  they  had  long  dreaded.  Yet  if  Le  Clerc 
had  few  frieuds^  Bentley  had  many  enemies.  Old  Gronovius,  who  im- 
partially  hated  both,  issued  a  diatribe,  entitled  "  Infamia  Emendatio- 
num  in  IMenandrum  nuper  editarum."  Bergler;,  whose  Greek  learning 
was  really  considerable,  reviewed  the  controversy  in  the  Leipsic  Acta 
Eruditorum^  in  a  mild  conciliatory  spirit^  and  John  Cornelius  de  Paiiw, 
of  Utrecht,  an  unfortunate  scholar,  whose  name  we  have  never  seen,  in 
Latin  or  English^  uncoupled  with  terms  of  vituperation,  reviled  Phile- 
leutherus  in  a  production  to  which,  in  allusion  to  the  grasping  disposi- 
tion  of  his  advei'sary,  he  subscribes  the  subriquet  of  Philargyrius 
Cantabrigiensis^ — Love-Gold,  of  Cambridge.  To  this  composition, 
A\  hich  is  said  to  be  abusive  even  beyond  the  usual  measure  of  scholastic 
virulence,  Le  Clerc,  who  would  have  acted  wisely  to  withdraw  from  a 
contest  in  which  he  could  never  recover  his  laurels,  added  a  prefacC;,  and 
Sah  ini,  the  Florentine,  appended  some  feeble  notes.  To  none  of  these 
retorts  did  Bcntiey  deign  a  reply. 

At  length,  on  the  6th  of  December,  the  great  critic  put  the  last 
liand  to  his  Ilorace,  just  in  time  to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  Lord  Oxford, 
in  a  dedication,  which  formed  the  first  public  proof  of  his  adhe- 
rencc  to  thc  victorioiis  torics.  It  was  originally  intended  for  Lord 
Ilalifax,  but  before  the  time  of  pulilication,  Ilalifax  had  ccased  to  be  a 
minister_,  and  Harley  had  succeeded  to  the  vacant  place  of  patron,  which 
then  secmed  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  cabinet. 

To  Ilarley,  then,  w^as  Horace  given,  Avith  an  address,  not  much 
more  adulatory  than  custom  authorised.  In  one  respect,  the  to])ic  of 
complimcnt  was  well  chosen.  Ilarley,  not  content  to  owe  his  earldom 
of  Oxford  to  his  political  servicc,  claimed  descent  from  the  Veres  and 
Mortimers,  tlie  feudal  posscssors  of  that  peerage,  and  Bentley  took 
care  to  humour  him  in  this  vanity.  Whether  the  genealogical  preten- 
sions  of  tlie  Lord  Tn^asurer  were  just  or  not,  is  of  little  consequence : 
certainly  J](jlingl)roke;,  thc  colleague  of  his  triumph;,  and  partaker  of 
his  subscquent  pcrsccutiousj  treated  theni   with  ridicule — "  as  mere 
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jovial  inspirations  froni  the  funies  of  claret ;"  biit  perliaps  Harlcy  was 
ratlier  the  honester  man  of  the  tMo.  This  cliange  in  Bentley's  political 
conncxions  did  not  escape  cliastiscment  from  Pope,  or  his  undcr- 
stra])per,  tlie  annotator  of  the  Dunciad,  wlio  makes  it  the  ground  of  a 
most  unprovoked  attack  on  his  nephew  Thomas,  who  is  thus  mentioncd 
in  tlie  remark  on  verse  205,  Book  2: — 

"  Beiitley  his  mouth  with  classic  flattery  ope's, 
And  the  pufF'd  orator  bursts  out  in  Tropcs. 

"Not  spoken  of  tlie  famous  Dr.  Richard  Bcntley,  hut  of  one  Tliomas 
Bentley,  a  small  critic,  who  aped  his  uncle  in  a  little  Ilorace.  Thc 
great  one  was  intended  to  be  dcdicated  to  Lord  Halifax,  but  the  ministry 
changing,  it  was  given  to  Lord  Oxford.  So  tlie  little  Horace  Mas 
dedicatcd  to  his  son,  the  Lord  Harley."  It  may  be  achlcd,  tliat  t]u's 
sarcasm  probably  asserts  an  untrutli ;  ten  to  one,  it  was  Richard  Bentky 
whom  Pope  inteuded  all  tlie  while. 

The  appearance  of  Horace  was  the  signal  for  a  fresli  list  of  auimad- 
verters  to  direct  tlieir  shafts  against  the  cditor.  Among  these,  thc 
most  luunourous  was  liis  old  adversary,  Dr.  King,  a  very  sniall  pwt, 
whose  vidgar  trash  still  occupies  a  place  in  collections  from  wliich 
Sidncy,  iMarvell,  and  a  luuidrcd  wortliicr  names  are  exchuled.  His 
tirade  on  tliis  occasion  is  not  void  of  drollery.  It  descrilx^s  Ilorace  as 
visiting  England  according  to  his  own  propliccy,  and  taldiig  up  liis 
abode  in  Trinity  Collcgc,  wlicrc  hc  puts  all  into  confusion, — consunics 
immodcratc  (piantitics  of  collcgc  brcad  and  alc,  and  grows  imniciisclv 
fat.  Epicuri  de  grege  porcus.  But  Bcntlcy  had  morc  forniidal)Ie 
antagonists. — John  Kcr,  aiid  Johnson,  of  Nottingliani,  two  school- 
masters,  attackcd  liis  Latinity,  which,  thougli  vigorous  and  Roman  in 
the  mould  of  tlic  sciitciiccs  aiid  cast  (»f  thought,  somctinics  adniittcd 
M'ords  aiid  cxprcssions  of  doubtful  jmrity.  Alcxandcr  Cuniiinghani,  a 
learncd  Scotchman,  rcsident  at  thc  Hague,  at  a  hitcr  pcri(«l  dircctcd 
liis  attacks,  which  were  not  to  bc  dcspised,  against  tiic  tcmcrity 
of  Bcntlcy's  Emcndations.  Fcw  persons  will  ])e  nuicli  intcrestcd  iii 
tlic  origiii,  thc  ins  aiid  outs,  or  cvcn  tlic  riglit  aiid  Mrong,  of  thcsc  pa])cr 
wars.  F^or  jioor  schoolnia.stcrs,  likc  Kcr  aiid  Johiisoii,  it  uas  a  good 
m(Kle  of  advcrtising  thcir  acadcmies,  to  appcar  ])cfore  tlic  world  as 
adversarics  of  Bcntlcy.  Kcr,  moreovcr,  was  a  Dissciitcr,  hihI,  as  sucli, 
aj)j)c]icnsivc  of  tlic  Higli-Cliurcli  j)arty,  to  wliicli  Bcntlcy  liad  just 
jinK-Iaimcd  his  adhcsioii. 

It",  liowcvcr,  thc  jmblicatioii  of  tlic  Huracc  cxjioscmI  tlic  cditor  to  iiiucli 
ridiculc,  and  sonie  just  criticism,  it  j)rocurcd  liim  tlic  iiiost  jlattcring 
tcstimonials  from  tlic  lcarncd  iMttli  at  liomc  aiid  abroad.  Among  otlicrs, 
Attcrliury.  thc  old  antagonist  of  our  critic,  tlicn  dcan  of  Clirist  Churcli, 
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was  amonfi:  the  first  to  ofFer  liis  conffratulations  in  a  neat  and  brief 
epistle,  in  whicli,  after  thanking  Bentley  for  his  "  noble  present/'  and 
expressing  liis  obligations  for  the  great  pleasure  and  instructiou  he  had 
received  from  that  excellent  performance,  he  confesses  *'  the  uneasiness 
he  felt  when  he  found  how  many  things  in  Horace  there  were  which, 
after  thirty  years'  acquaintance  with  him,  he  did  not  understand." 
Atterbury  was  a  courtier,  and  knew  well  how  much  flattery  man  will 
bear.  It  is  pleasant  to  remark  that  the  Phalaris  controversy,  so  profit- 
able  to  literature^  left  no  rankling  stings  in  the  minds  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  conducted.  Among  all  the  pamphlets  which  for  more  than 
twenty  years  were  levelled  at  Bentley's  fortune  and  reputation,  not  one 
can  be  ascribed  to  a  member  of  the  Christ  Church  league.  The  battJe 
had  l^een  honourably  fought  and  fairly  won  :  the  prowess  of  the  knights 
was  proved,  and  thenceforth  they  lived  on  terms  of  courtesy,  if  not 
of  friendship. 

On  the  merits  and  defects  of  Bentley's  Horace,  none  but  the  accom- 
plished  scholar  can  expatiate,  and  none  but  professional  scholars  could 
feel  much  interest  in  the  discussion.  The  intrusion  of  the  conjectural 
readings  into  the  text  has  been  censured  as  altogether  unwarrantable. 
Many  of  them  go  to  crop  the  most  delicate  flowers  of  Horatian  fancy, 
and  shear  away  the  love-locks  which  the  world  has  doated  on.  The 
value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  extraordinary  display  of  learning  and 
ingenuity  which  the  defence  of  these  innovations  called  forth,  in  the 
skilful  allegation  of  parallel  passages ;  in  tlie  wonderful  adroitness  with 
which  every  line  and  every  letter  that  supports  the  proposed  change  is 
hunted  out  from  the  obscurest  corners  of  Roman  literature,  and  made 
to  bear  on  the  case  in  point,  and  in  the  logical  dexterity  with  which 
apparent  objections  are  turned  into  confirmations.  Vast  as  was  Bent- 
ley's  reading,  none  of  it  was  superfluous,  for  he  turns  it  all  to  account ; 
his  felicity  in  fixing  his  eye  at  once  on  what  he  needed,  in  always  find- 
ing  the  evidence  that  he  wanted,  often  where  no  one  else  would  have 
thought  of  looking  for  it,  is  almost  preternatural.  His  learning  sug- 
gcsted  all  the  phrases  that  might  be  admitted  in  any  given  passage; 
but  his  taste  did  not  always  lead  him  to  select  the  best. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  thc  Ilorace,  the  Doctor's  erudition 
was  employed  in  a  service  of  more  general  interest,  and  more  intimately 
connected  with  his  sacred  profession.  A  certain  small  ])arty  were 
industriously  conspiring  to  bring  out  infidelity  in  a  more  pleasing  and 
popular  form  than  it  had  hitherto  assumed.  The  reveries  of  the  Ita- 
lian  Platonists,  and  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  Bruno  and  Spino/a, 
were  too  refined  and  learned  to  be  widely  mischievous;  the  slavish 
politics  of  IIoblK's  made   his  hard-headed  materialism    unfashionable 
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after  tlie  revolutioii,  and  tlie  ubsccne,  blaspljcming  Atlicisni  of  Oiarlcs 
tlic  Sccond's  rcvcllcrs  condcnnicd  itsclf  to  cxccration.  Still  Dcisni, 
wliich  even  under  tlie  reign  of  the  Puritans  had  secretly  leagued  itself 
with  Rcpublicanisni,  found  too  many  advocates ;  some  liovered  on  the 
confines  of  latitudinarianisia  and  unbelief,  and  others,  seduced  pcrhaps 
by  exccssive  admiration  of  heathen  writers  and  hcathcn  institutions, 
pcrsuadcd  tlicmsclvcs  tliat  Cliristianity,  whcthcr  true  or  falsc,  was  not 
necessary  eitlier  to  the  jwrfection  of  the  individual,  or  the  welfare  of 
society.-  Well  knowing  that  if  the  conscience  were  once  relieved  from 
tlie  obligation  of  believing,  no  proof  nor  evidence  would  long  constrain 
tlic  uiidcrstanding  to  assent,  the  revolters  against  revelation  took 
upon  tlicmsclvcs  the  title  of  Frec-tliinkcrs,  and  wrote  and  spoke  to  set 
forth  tlic  duty  and  exj)c<liency  of  lilx-rating  tlic  tliinking  faculty  fi"oni 
the  tyranny  of  creeds  and  dogmata.  They  also  dwelt  much  upou  tlie 
intrinsic  excellence,  the  bliss  and  loveliness  of  virtue,  and  its  fitness  to 
the  nature  of  man,  the  necessary  Ijenevolence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  like 
topics,  which  do  not  read  so  very  uiilike  Christianity,  as  to  alarni  the 
sinij)lc  pious,  tliough  thcy  do  implicitly  destroy  the  fouiidations,  by 
disowning  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  schenic.  Such  at  least  wcre 
tlie  doctrines  of  Shaftcs])urv,  thc  most  clegant  writer,  and  the  most 
j>IiiI()soj)hic  mind  of  the  whole  frateniity  ;  whose  opinions,  on  subjects 
purcly  j)hiInsoj)hic,  arc  worthy  of  rcsjicct.  Othcrs,  thcrc  dou])tlcss  wcre, 
who  arldrcsscd  thcnisclves  to  a  lowcr  raiik  of  intcllcct,  and  maintaincd 
tlic  iiatural  indifference,  or  the  irresjXMisiblc  fatality  of  actions.  Among 
those  free-thinkers,  who  j)ridcd  themselves  on  keeping  terms  with 
morality,  wjls  Anthony  Collins,  a  man  of  fortune  and  fashion  ;  and  uiilike 
the  herd  of  modern  infidcls,  a  gcntlcman  altogethcr  jires^Mitablc  ;  wh«)se 
{ilausiblc  addrcss  and  rcady  talcnts  had  formcrlv  gaincd  tlic  confidcnce 
of  Lockc.  IIc  had  also  a  shcwy  secoud-hand  accjuaintance  witli  tlie 
ancicnt  writers,  which  made  him  the  oracle  of  a  sniall  socicty  which  mct 
at  thc  Grecian  CoflTee-house,  near  Tcmj)le-lxir.  Early  iii  IJI*^ 
a{>j)cared  Mr.  CoIIins's  "  Discourse  of  Frec-thinking,  occasioned  by  the 
IXxsf:  aiid  Growth  of  a  Sect  called  Frec-thiiikcrs."  Thc  l)ook  crcatcd  a 
grcat  scnsation.  It  was,  of  coursc,  cxtollcd  by  sucli  as  oj>ciiIy  profc>M'd, 
or  covcrtly  inclincd  to  thc  opinions  of  thc  autlior,  aiid  was  j»rolKibly  cvcii 
iiion'  admircd  by  the  cowardly  and  unwilling  iKdicvcrs  ;  for  thcrc  is 
iiothing  so  great  a.s  an  infidel  in  the  eyes  of  those  that  wouM  lie  infid«'ls 
if  tluy  «lare.  Evcn  sound  christians  are  aj)t  to  exaggeratc  thc  talcnts 
of  thcir  oj)j>oncnts:  and  morcovcr  thcrc  is  always  a  strong  j)rcjudicc  in 
favour  of  ainlacity  ;  and  cvcr  will  l>c,  as  long  as  fcar — not  lovc, — sla\ish 
acipiiescenro,  not  rational  <'onviction,  (which  pre-supj)oscs  true  frw»- 
tliiiiking,)— arc  madc  thc  Ixisis <»f  nioral  aii<l  rcligious <<buation.  C<»IIins's 
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book  is  saitl,  by  tliose  wlio  liave  read  it,  to  be  discreditable  in  a  literary 
point  of  view ;  composed  of  rash  assertions  and  flimsy  sophisms,  thickly 
fenced  with  garbled  quotations  and  misinterpretations  of  Plato,  Cicero, 
and  other  ancient  writers,  whom  by  a  most  absurd  anachronism,  or 
yet  absurder  equivoque,  he  would  prove  to  have  been  free-thinkers. 
It  was  this  afl^ectation  of  reading  and  scholarship  that  called  Bentley 
into  tlie  fiekl.*  Under  his  okl  signature  of  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis, 
he  encountered  and  demolished  the  infidels,  and  made  the  Christian 
ahirmists  ashamed  of  their  fears. 

Bentley  had  in  fact,  but  little  to  do.  For  a  scholar,  to  whom  every 
relic  of  antiquity  was  familiar  as  Propria  mce  Maribus  to  a  Master  of 
the  lower  form,  to  convict  a  half  learned  and  dishonest  smatterer  of  false 
citation  and  misapplication,  was  child's  play.  But,  in  the  course  of  his 
examinations,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  Christianity  a  real  service. 
Tlie  recent  labours  of  Dr.  Mill,  to  rectify  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment  had  brought  to  light  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  various  readings ; 
a  discovery  by  which  many  of  the  weak  brethren  were  frightened,  as  if  a 
fatal  flaw  had  been  detected  in  the  title  deeds  of  their  everlasting  inhe- 
ritance.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  use  a  Collins  would  make  of  these 
discrepancies  ;  and  Protestantism  would  not  submit  to  an  authority  like 
that  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  gave  an  ex  postfacto  sanctity  to  the 
Vulgate,  with  all  its  errors  on  its  head.  But  Bentley  re-assured  the 
faith  of  the  fearful,  by  shewing  that  an  immense  majority  of  these 
variations  did  not  aflfect  the  sense  at  all,  and  that  none  disturbed  any 
cardinal  doctrine.  Collins  was  not  even  an  honest  man,  for  he  re- 
printed  his  work  in  Holland,  purified  from  the  gross  cases  of  ignorance 
exposed  by  Bentley,  and  then  circulating  tliis  expurgate  edition, 
(wliich  he  had  taken  care  to  mask  by  a  false  titlc  page,)  in  England, 
he  persuaded  his  party  that  the  passages  in  question  were  forgeries  of 

*  Besides  Bentley,  CoUins  was  answered  by  Hoadley,  and  by  Whiston ;  the  pretence 
of  free-thinking  was  exposed  by  Berkeley,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne,)  in  the  third 
number  of  the  Guardian ;  and  Ibbot,  a  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Tcnison,  madc  the 
confntation  of  his  disconrse  the  subject  of  his  Boylean  Lectures.  Swift,  who  probably 
dcspised  Antony's  shallowness,  more  than  he  abhorrcd  his  irreligion,  gave  aii 
"  Abstract,"  in  which  the  argumcnts  of  Collins,  and  his  invcctivcs  against  the  high- 
church  clcrgy  are  exhibited  in  au  improvcd  style,  and  withoutthepcdanticquotations 
which  fill  more  than  half  of  the  original  work.  This  plain  statement,  which  displays 
tho  tenets  of  the  free-thinkers  in  their  tme  and  naked  proportions,  he  delivers  in  thc 
character  of  a  Whig,  thus  identifying  Whiggism  and  Infidelity,  in  order  to  cast  odiura 
on  his  political  opponents :  a  most  unfair  mana-uvre,  though  executed  with  the  Dean's 
accustomed  success. 

A  full  examination  and  exposure  of  Collius's  book  may  be  found  in  Leland's 
**  Deistical  Writers." 
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Bcntley's.  Oii  such  an  ofFender,  what  severity  could  \)c  too  severe  ? 
Of  tlie  temper  in  wliicli  Bentley  executed  vengeance,  liowever,  we 
niay  judge  from  the  fact,  that  he  afterwards  refused  to  continue  his 
Reply,  when  requested  by  Caroline^  Princess  of  Wales  ;  conceiving  hini- 
self  discountenanced  by  the  Court,  he  protested  tliat  he  wouhl  do 
nothing  to  gratify  those  wlio  had  }>ehaved  no  l)etter  than  his  dechired 
enemies.  But  sound  arguments  in  belialf  of  Christianity  are  not  tlic 
worse,  Ix^cause  tlie  man  who  urges  them  may  bc  but  an  inditlcrcnt 
Christian.  Even  in  the  primitive  church,  St.  Paul  bears  tcstimony 
that  "  Some  preached  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife ;"  but  notwitli- 
standing  every  way,  he  rcjoices  that  '^  Christ  was  preachcd." 

The  rcply  to  Collins  was  thc  last  publislied  work  of  Bcntlcy,  previous 
to  the  trial  at  Ely  House,  so  uncxpcctcdly  tcrniinatcd  l)y  thc  dcath  of 
Bishop  Moore,  and  brings  thc  litcrary  annals  of  our  subjcct  to  a  chrono- 
h)gical  accordancc  with  his  civil — we  might  almost  say  his  militant — 
history.     To  Trinity  College  we  must  now  return.     As  all  proceedings 
M  crc  by  the  deceasc  of  the  Visitor  rendered  null  and  void,  the  parties 
now  stood  in  statii  quo  ante  Ijellum  ;  and  a  fair  opportunity  offercd  to 
concludc  a  lastiug  peace  on  the  basis  of  mutual  conccssion.     No  less 
than  six  of  the  original  prosecutors  had  dicd  (hn'ing  thc  progrcss  of  tlie 
suit,  and  of  those  that  remained,  few  possessed  vigour,  talent,  funds,  or 
inHuencc,  to  contend  against  the  IMastcr.     IMiddlcton,  the  ablest  sub- 
scriljcr  of  thc  original  pctition,  had  ceascd  to  be  a  FcIIow,  and  was  yct 
unkiiown  beyond  tlic  circlc  of  his  ac(}uaintancc,  who  ])erhaj)s  littlc  cx- 
j)cctcd  that  "  Fiddling  Conycrs,"  as  Bcntlcy  contenij)tuously  callcd  Iiim, 
would  achieve  a  high  name  in  English  litcraturc.      A  tcmj)orary  j)aci- 
fication  was  concluded.    Thc  scheme  of  dividcnds  and  comj)cnsation  was 
allowed  to  drop,  but  for  all  besidcs,  Bcntley  was  as  desj)otic  as  evcr.    ^MI 
othccs  wcre  bestowed  at  his  discretion  :   to  oj)j)osc  hini,  was  to  fors\t  car 
jjromotion.      After  thc  dcath  of  Dr.  Sniith,  Modd,  a  convcnicnt  noncn- 
tity,  who  had  not  takcn  the  statutiiblc  dcgrce,  was  madc  \'i(C-i\Iastcr  ; 
JJathurst,  who   was   almost  blind,   Bursar  ;  and   Ilanbury,    wlioni    tlie 
Doctor  himsclf  had  (^harged  with  drunkenness,  M'as  aj)j)ointcd  to  sujrt- 
intend  thc  morals  of  the  studcnts,  in  the  (juality  of  scnior  Dcan.     In 
tliiis  advancing  notoriously  incomj)ctcnt  j)crsons  to  j)osts   (»f  rcsjxtiisi- 
bility,  Iic  not  only  cxcludcd  sucli  as  Iic  nni]d  lcss  casily  managc,  biit,  in 
cHTcct,  got  the  wholc  collcge  administration  into  his  (tu  n  liands.     .Alndd 
had  nothing  to  do  but   rcsjxtiid  Amen  to  /ils  niastcr'>  jirojiositions,  aiid 
as  Bathurst  cuutd  not  see  the  accounts,  and  nolxKly  dsc  was  allowcd  to 
l(t(tk  at   thcni,  it  folbtwcd,  that  thc  wlwtlc  jxiwcr  (tf  thc  jiursc,  without 
clu-ck  (tr  liiiiit,  w;is  in  tlic  D(tct(trs  lian(l>. 

As,    however,    hc    cuuld  uot    thiuk    his    rcign    !>ccurc   vvhilc    IMillcr 
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remaiiied  a  member  of  tlie  college,  lie  souglit  a  fresli  pretext  to  oiist 
the  lawyer.  On  a  former  occasion^  he  had  cut  his  name  out  of  the  but- 
tery-boards^  because,  not  being  a  physician^  he  held  a  medical  fellowship. 
Now  he  urged  with  more  shew  of  justice^  that  IMiller,  possessing  a 
pretty  estate,  fell  under  the  statute  which  excludes  all  persons  holding 
any  ecclesiastical  preferment  whatever,  college  preacherships  excepted^, 
or  any  property  to  the  amount  of  £10  a  year,  from  the  benefit  of  tlie 
college.  But  unluckily,  it  happened  that  Bentley,  not  long  before,  had 
refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of  a  gentleman  of  £  10^,000  a  year,  say- 
ing,  that  people  of  property  were  very  useful  members  of  the  society. 
Milier  met  this  attempt  with  a  petition,  and  a  new  set  of  articles,  differ- 
ing  little  from  the  foriner ;  but  the  new  Bishop  of  Ely,  Fleetwood, 
refused  to  take  cognizance  of  the  case,  unless  his  right  to  be  general 
Visitor  was  ascertained.  He  would  not  visit  the  Master  unless  he 
might  visit  the  Fellows  also,  and  so  for  a  time  the  matter  ended.  A 
little  while  before  this,  Bentley  had  delivered  a  visitation  cliarge, 
in  his  capacity  of  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  in  which  he  did  not  quite  satisfy 
the  passionate  admirers  of  the  new  dynasty  ;  for  thougli  he  called  King 
George  Antoninus,  he  admitted  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  foreigii 
prince,  newly  imported,  not  to  coinmit  some  errors.  Miller,  who  was 
an  intolerant  Whig,  represented  this  as  sedition,  and  a  sufficient 
ground  of  expulsion ;  but  there  was  no  getting  Bishop  Fleetwood  to 
stir.  The  expression,  however,  did  the  Arclideacon  no  good  at  court, 
where  his  enemies  made  the  most  of  his  dedication  to  Harley,  now  in 
the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  But  Bentley  managed  his 
political  relations  with  great  skill,  and  availed  himself  of  every  feasiblc 
opportunity  to  express  his  loyalty  to  the  government  de  facto,  whether 
it  were  Whig  or  Tory.  His  Arclideaconry  had,  about  two  years  before, 
exposed  him  to  the  wrath  of  the  University,  whose  privileges  and 
perquisites,  with  regard  to  the  probate  of  wills,  were  conceived  to  be 
infringed  by  his  officer,  Dr.  Brookbank,  in  consequence  of  which  misun- 
derstanding,  a  decrec  was  passed,  by  acclamation,  that  no  Archdeacon 
of  Ely,  or  his  official,  sliould  be  eligible  to  tlie  office  of  Vice-Chancelh)r. 
(Oct.  10,  1712.)  At  the  closc  of  1714,  this  slur  was  removed  by  the 
mediatioii  of  Shcrlock,'^'  afterwards  thc  most  eminent  of  Bentley's  enc- 
mies,  the  dccree  rescindcd,  and  the  thanks  of  the  University  voted  to 
Dr.  Bentley  for  his  able  defence  of  the  Christian  religion  against  the  Free- 

*  Sherlock  and  Watcrland  wcrc  both  electcd  Heads  of  Houses  in  thc  coursc  of 
1711,  thc  former  of  Catharinc  Hall,  the  hittcr  of  Magdalen  Collegc.  Thcy  are 
amonK  thc  j^eatest  ornaments  of  the  ('hurch  of  KuKland.  Waterlaud  contiuucd 
fricudly  to  Bcntley.     Sherlock  soon  took  an  active  part  agaiust  hini. 
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tJiinkcrs,  with  a  reqiiest  that  what  remained  of  thc  work  miglit  l>o  sj>cc(lily 
finiHhed,  with  which  Bentley  never  thought  fit  to  comply.  At  this 
period  thc  disposition  of  the  academical  public  seems  to  have  l)cen 
favourable  to  tlic  Grcat  Critic  ;  and  liad  hc  j)osscssed  a  morc  comj)lyin^ 
temj)cr^  and  a  niccr  sense  of  intcgrity  in  j)ccuniary  dcalings,  hc  might 
havc  lived  in  pcacc  and  honour,  and  riscn  to  thc  liighcst  dignitics  of 
his  profcssion.  The  jiolitical  contingencies  of  the  times  furnishcd  him 
with  frccjucnt  occasions  of  serviug  the  government,  which  Mas  l(W)king 
at  thc  Univcrsities  with  au  ominous  cye  of  suspicion.  Oxford,  rctaining 
a  traditionary  affcction  for  thc  grandson  of  Charlcs  I.,  almost  aj)j)n>vcd 
thc  conduct  of  hcr  Chanccllor,  thc  Dukc  of  Ormond,  wlio  had  joincd 
the  Pretender,  by  clecting  his  brotlicr,  thc  Earl  of  Arran,  in  his  room. 
Cambridge,  less  devoted  to  the  exilcs,  was  yct  coldly  affcctcd  toMards 
thc  Whig  domination,  aud  rcinstated  her  Tory  represcntativcs  at  thc 
gcncral  clcction  of  1715.  Riots  took  placc  on  thc  Prctcndcr's  birth- 
day,  and  again  on  that  of  King  Gcorge,  and  some  young  gownsmcn 
brokc  windows,  and  cried  "No  Hanover."  This  the  Vice  Chanccllor  j)ru- 
dcntly  considered  mcrely  as  a  breach  of  discij)linc  ;  but  it  was  judgcd 
exj)cdient  that  the  Senatus  Acadcmicus  should  cxprcss  thcir  attachmcnt 
to  constituti(jnal  monarchy,  in  thc  Pnjtcstant  linc,  by  a  formal  act. 
An  address  was  got  up,  dcclaring  that  thcy  had  cvcr  ackno\s  Icdgcd 
King  Gcorge  as  thcir  rightful  sovcreign,  rcminding  him  of  his  promiscs, 
and  engaging  in  turn  to  traiu  uj)  thc  youth  in  thc  way  they  should  go, 
''  that  they  might  shcw  in  thcir  conduct  an  examj)lc  of  that  loyalty  and 
i»bcdicncc  Mhich  thc  Univcrsity,  pursuing  the  doctrines  of  our  church, 
lias  cvcr  maintaincd."  This  tcstimonial  secms  to  havc  becn  wcll  timcd, 
for  it  gaincd  from  thc  King  a  prcscnt  of  Bisln^j)  iMo<»rc's  magnificcnt 
library,  consisting  of  30,0(K)  volumes,  which,  at  Lord  Townscmrs  sug- 
B:estion,  had  l)een  j)urchascd  by  thc  crowu  for  £0000,  w  hilc  the  sister 
Uiiiversity  was  insultcd  by  l)cing  j)Iaced  undcr  military  survcillancc. 
C)n  this  occasion  aj)j)cared  the  wcll  known  cpigram  by  an  unknown  liand: 

"  King  Ceorge,  observing  with  judicious  eyes 
The  state  of  both  his  Universities, 
To  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse,  and  why  - — 
That  leanicd  body  wante d  loyalty  : 
To  Cambridge  bo«tks  he  snit,  as  wi-ll  disceming 
How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning." 

Rctaliatcd  by  Sir  W.  Brownc,  foundcr  of  tlic   prizcs  fnr   «kIcs   aiid 
L'j)igrams : — 

*'  The  King  to  Oxford  seut  a  trooj)  of  horse, 
For  Tories  own  no  argument  but  foree ; 
With  «'(lual  skill  tc»  f'anibridgf  b<K»k«  he  sciit, 
Tur  Whigs  adniit  uo  forcc  but  arguiucuL" 
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Bentley  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  considered  as  a  Whig  lumi- 
nary,  for  a  tract,  inordinately  whiggish  (that  is,  Hanoverian),  called 
"  University  Loyalty  Considered/'  is  subscribed  Philo-Bentleius  and 
Philo-Georgius.     We  hope  the  Doctor  was  not  at  the  bottom  of  this. 

When  the  heir  of  Stuart  made  his  first  effort  to  recover  the  throne 
which  his  father  couhl  not  keep,  Bentley,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
preached  before  the  University  against  Popery,  in  a  style  of  tremen- 
dous  eloquence,  which  proves  what  he  might  have  donC;,  had  he  chosen 
to  cultivate  his  native  language.* 

*  Sterne,  who  availed  himself  unscmpulously  of  whatever  suited  his  purpose,  has 
borrowed— or,  as  some  would  say,  stolen— a  striking  passage  of  this  discourse,  and 
inserted  it  into  the  sermon  read  by  Corporal  Trim— (see  Tristram  Shandy).  We 
cannot  resist  inserting  it  along  with  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

After  speaking  of  the  various  corruptions  introduced  into  Christianity  by  the  Ro- 
mish  clergy  with  a  view  to  make  their  trade  profitable— as  purgatory,  pardons,  relics, 
Scc,  he  proceeds :— "  I  might  now  go  on  to  shew  you  a  more  dismal  scene  of  impos- 
tvires— judicia  Dei— the  judgmeuts  ofGod,  as  they  blasphemously  call  them,  when  no 
human  evidence  could  be  found— their  trials  by  ordeal—by  taking  a  red  hot  iron  iu 
the  hand— by  putting  the  naked  arm  into  hot  boiling  water---by  sinking  or  swim- 
ming  in  pools  or  rivers,  when  bound  fast,  hand  and  foot---all  of  them  borrowed  or 
copied  from  pagan  knavery  or  superstition ;  and  so  managed,  by  arts  and  sleights, 
that  the  party  could  be  found  guilty  or  innocent,  as  the  priests  pleased,  who  were 
always  the  trj^ers.  What  bribes  where  hereby  procured?  What  false  legacies 
extorted  ?  What  malice  and  revenge  executed  ?  On  all  which,  if  we  should  fully 
dilate  and  expatiate,  the  tragedy  of  this  day,  which  now  calls  for  our  consideration, 
would  scarce  appear  extraordinary.  Dreadful  indeed  it  was,— astonishing  to  the 
imagination :  all  the  ideas  assemble  in  it  of  terror  and  horror.  Yet,  when  I  look  on 
it  with  a  philosophical  eye,  I  am  apt  to  felicitate  those  appointed  for  that  sudden 
blast  of  rapid  destruction,  and  to  pity  those  miserables  who  were  out  of  it,  the 
designed  victims  to  slow  cruelty,  the  intended  objects  of  lingering  persecution.  For 
since  the  whole  plot  (which  will  ever  be  the  plot  of  Popery)  was  to  subdue  and 
enslave  the  nation,  who  would  not  choose  and  prefer  a  short  and  despatching  death, 
quick  as  that  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  prevents  pain  and  perccption,  before 
the  anguish  of  mock  trials---before  the  legal  accommodations  of  goals  and  dungeons 
— before  the  peaceful  executions  of  fire  and  faggot?  Who  would  not  rather  be 
placed  direct  above  the  infernal  mine,  than  pass  through  the  pitiless  mercies,  the 
salutary  torments,  of  a  popish  inquisition---that  last  contrivance  of  atheistical  and 
devilish  politic  ?  If  the  other  schemes  may  appear  to  be  the  shop,  the  warehouse 
of  Poper}',  this  last  may  justly  bccalled  its  slaughtcr  house  and  its  shambles.  Thither 
are  haled  poor  creatures  (I  should  rathcr  havc  said  rich,  for  that  gives  the  most  frc- 
(|uent  suspicion  of  heresy),  without  any  accuser— without  any  allegation  of  fault. 
They  must  inform  against  themselves,  and  make  confession  of  something  hcretical, 
or  else  undergo  thc  discipline  of  the  various  tortures;---a  regular  system  of  ingenious 
cruelty,  composed  by  the  united  skill  and  long  successive  experience  of  the  best  engi 
neers  and  artificers  of  torment.  That  savage  saying  of  Caligula's,  horriblc  to  spcak 
or  hear,  and  fit  only  to  bc  writ  in  blood  --" //rt./lri  ul  sc  mon  .st'«/i«/"---is  here  hcight- 
ened  aud  iinprovcd.     "//«  se  ntori  scnlial,  ut  ne  moriatur,"  say  thesc  merciful  iuquisi- 
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Aboiit  tlie  same  tinie,  wliile  tlie  Jacoliites  were  regarded  m  itli  more 
tlian  iisual  alarm,  and  many  of  the  parocliial  clergy — tlic  poor  and  dis- 
contented  oues  especially, — Mere  more  thau  suspected  of  a  leaning 
towards  the  proscribed  House, — the  decease  of  Dr.  George  Hickes,  the 
Saxon  scliolar,  an  honest  Yorkshireman,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the 
Deanery  of  Worcester  as  a  Non-juror,  led  to  tlie  discovery  of  certain 
papers  in  his  liand-writing,  of  so  very  High-Church  a  tendency,  as  not 
only  to  unsettle  tlie  foundations  of  tlie  Hanoverian  governmcnt,  but  to 
exclude  a  great  majority  of  the  people  from  the  Christian  covenant. 
According  to  this  relic,  all  the  conforming  clergy  were  schismatic : 
orders  conferred  by  Bishops  under  the  new  regime  were  invalid,  and 
consequently  baptism,  performed  by  the  schismatic  divines,  illegal,  and 
of  no  saving  erticacy.  Of  course,  it  was  the  understood  purpose  of  the 
Jacobites,  on  their  expected  return  to  power,  to  eject  the  usurping 
clergy  from  their  benefices,  and  to  debar  the  laity  from  the  sacred  ordi- 
nance,  till  the  priest  should  be  re-ordained,  the  layman  re-baptized, 
by  hands  of  unpolluted  orthodoxy.  Notliing  could  be  more  ojiportinie 
for  the  government  tlian  the  publicatioii  of  these  j)apers  ;  f(»r  tliey 
heljied  to  undeceive  some  well  disj)osed  j)ers(»ns,  who  thought  tliat  civil 
olxMlicnce  would  I^e  assured  by  restoring  the^^r^  divino  succession,  imd 
religion  less  imperilled  by  Catholic  power,  than  by  Low-Church  jxdi- 
tics.  But  when  it  appeared  that  the  designs  of  the  j^hjtters  would 
unsettle  all  ecclesiastical  j)r(»j)crty,  intcrfere  with  tlic  rights  of  j)atron- 
age,  dissolve  the  bands  of  matriuKjiiy,  make  the  cliild  of  li(»ly  V(»ws  at 
once  unregenerate  and  illegitimate,  and  brand  the  chastest  matnm  as 
neither  maid^  wife,  nor  widow  (for  the  marriages  j)erformed  by  schis- 
matics  would  he  as  voidable  as  the  baptisms),  all  the  moderate  church 
j)arty  were  j)anic-struck,  and  many  aii  Iionest  vicar  began  to  jiray  sin- 
ccrely  f(»r  King  George.  Bciitley  neglectcd  iiotto  imj)rove  this  juncture 
of  affairs.  As  Archdeacon  (»f  Ely,  Iie  sumnioiied  the  clergy  of  that 
diocese  (among  whom  were  some  suspicious  characters)  to  a  visitiition^ 

tors.  The  force,  the  effect,  of  every  rack,  c\  ery  agoiiy,  are  exactly  understood.  This 
stretch,  that  stranpnilation,  are  the  utmost  nature  can  bear;  thc  least  addition  will 
overpowtr  it :  this  posture  keeps  the  ueak  soul  hanping  on  the  lip,  ready  to  leave  the 
carcasc,  and  yet  not  snfter.d  to  take  its  wing :  this  extends  and  prolongs  the  very 
moment  of  expiration — continues  the  pangs  of  dying,  without  the  case  aud  bcneflt 
of  death.  O!  pious  and  proper  niethod  forthe  proj^apation  of  faith !  O!  tnie  and 
genuine  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  f;od  of  mercy  and  thi-  l.urd  of  peace  !"— /^7i//«-y's  Svr 
motis,  (ith  editiony  pafje  3^0. 

Well  inixht  the  Corporal  cxpress  his  feeling  of  thr  trmnndons  cner^ry  <»f  thi»*  paji- 
sage  by  sayinj?  "  he  would  not  nad  anoth»r  word  of  il  f^r  all  thi-  w«)rld."  It  i»  a 
wondcr  that  Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchesti-r,  who  took  so  inuch  pain>  in  detecliug  Ihe 
plagiarisnis  of  Sterne,  should  have  overlooked  this. 
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rogardloss  of  the  loul  roads  and  intorrupted  festivities  of  December, 
and  in  a  clear,  forcible,  and  argumentative  cliarge,  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  giving  support  to  tlie  established  government  :  exposed  tlie 
folly  of  expecting  security  for  a  Protestant  church  under  a  Catholic 
head;  and,  availing  himself  of  poor  Hickes's  projected  purgation  of 
the  Temple,  set  forth  how  absolutely  tlie  preferments  and  spiritual 
cliaracter  of  the  majority  among  them  woukl  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a 
triumphant  and  exasperated  party,  should  the  Stuarts  be  allowed  to 
re-ascend  tlie  throne.  This,  it  has  been  observed,  is  the  only  composi- 
tion  of  the  Doctor's  which  can  strictly  be  called  political  (though,  in 
the  various  ^iamphlets  of  business  which  his  litigations  called  forth,  he 
did  not  omit  to  impute  disafFection  to  his  adversaries,  or  to  ascribe 
his  o^vn  unpopularity  to  his  zeal  for  the  powers  which  be).  It  seems  to 
have  been  couched  in  temperate  and  respectful  terms,  avoiding  personal 
reflections  on  those  whose  opinions  he  condemned.  It  is  probable  that 
it  answered  its  purpose.  As  might  be  expected;,  it  was  highly  lauded 
by  the  adherents  of  his  own  side,  and  not  much  relished  by  the  devotees 
of  tlie  other;  among  whom  was  Thomas  Hearne;,  tlie  antiquary,  who 
probably  regarded  divine  right  and  indefcasible  succession  as  venerable 
antiquities ;  though  the  antiquity  of  these_,  like  that  of  Phalaris' 
Epistles,  is  shrewdly  suspected  of  being  spurious.  But  the  Bentley  of 
political  criticism  has  not  yet  arisen.  Both  sides  content  themselves 
with  blank  assertion,  vague  deductions  of  possible  consequences,  and 
mutual  recrimination.  Be  it  as  it  may,  most  antiquaries  are  Ultra- 
Tories,  but  very  harmless  and  useful  in  their  way.  Bentley  was  per- 
haps  as  little  thc  better  for  the  extravagant  praise  of  Oldmixon,  the 
Whig  historian,  of  Dunciad  notoriety,  as  the  worse  for  the  notice  m 
Hearnes's  MS.  Diary,  purporting,  that  the  ch'dYge  "  proves  Dr.  Be^itley 
to  be  (as  he  is)  a  rascal,  and  an  enemy  to  the  King,  and  to  all  the 
Kimjsfriends"  It  was  obvious  enough  whom  Tom  Hearne  lield  to  be 
King.  He  partook  the  political  sentiments  of  his  Alma  Mater,  where 
it  was  customary  (within  the  memory  of  persons  not  long  deceased)  to 
drink  to  the  Kimj  over  the  Water. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  \^\C),  Bentley,  in  a  letter  to  Wake,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  first  broached  his  famous  scheme  for  restoring  the  text 
of  the  Greek  Testament  "  exactly  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Nice/'  without  the  difference  of  '^  twenty  words/'  or  even  "  twenty 
j)articles."  This  magnificcnt  promise,  the  apparent  presumptuousness 
of  which  cxj)osed  him  to  much  obloquy,  he  never  lived  to  execute, 
tljough  he  lived  more  than  six  and  twenty  years  after  its  first  j)romul- 
gution.  Yet  he  certainly  did  make  it  in  earnest,  and  never  abandoned 
his  j)urj)Obe  till  old  age  overtook  him.      We  cannot  better  convey   a 
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iiotion  of  the  metliod  whicli  lie  proposed  to  adopt,  tlian  in  tlie  words  of 
the  erudite  reviewer  of  Dr.  INIonk^s  Life,  in  Bhickwoo(rs  ^AIair^izine. 
— "  Compressed  Mithin  a  fe\r  words^,  his  phm  Mas  tliis: — 3Iill,  and  other 
collectors  of  various  readings,  had  taken  notice  only  of  absolute  differ- 
ences  in  the  words,  never  of  mere  variations  in  their  order  and  arrange- 
ment ;  these  they  conceived  to  be  purely  accidental.  Bentley  thouglit 
otherwise  ;  for  lie  had  noticed,  that,  whencver  lie  coiild  obtain  the 
genuine  reading  of  the  old  authorised  Latin  version,  technically  called 
tlie  vuJgate,  the  order  of  the  words  exactly  corresponded  to  the  order 
of  the  original  Greek.  This  pointed  to  sometliing  more  than  accident. 
A  sentence  of  St.  Jerome  ripened  this  suspicion  into  a  certainty.  Hence 
it  occurred  to  liim,  that  if  by  any  means  he  could  retrieve  the  true  text 
of  the  Latin  ^'ulgate^  as  it  Mas  originally  reformed  and  settled  by  St. 
Jerome,  he  Mould  at  once  obtain  a  guide  for  selecting,  amongst  tlie 
crowd  of  varieties  in  tlie  present  Greek  text,  that  one  which  St.  Jerome 
liad  authenticated,  as  tlie  reading  authorised  long  before  his  day. 
Such  a  restoration  of  the  Vulgate,  Bentley  believed  to  be  possible  by 
means  of  IMSS.  of  whicli  the  yoiuigest  should  reach  an  age  of  900  years. 
IIow  far  this  princi})le  of  restoration  could  have  been  jiractically  car- 
ried  through,  is  a  separate  question  ;  but  for  the  principle  itself,  we 
take  upon  ourselves  to  say,  that  a  finer  thought  does  not  occur  in  the 
annals  of  inventive  criticism.  It  is  not  a  single  act  of  conjectural  saga- 
city,  but  a  consecpiential  train  of  such  acts." 

Tlie  passage  of  St.  Jerome  to  whicli  Bentley  owed  the  suggestion 
alxjve  mentioned,  is  to  this  effect, — that  in  translations  from  one  lan- 
guage  into  another,  it  is  sufticient  if  the  sense  be  preserved,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  "  ubi  et  verborum  ordo  mysterium 
est,"  M-here  the  very  order  of  the  words  is  a  mystery,  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  single  expression  of  a  very  florid  and  vehement 
writer,  is  suthcient  basis  for  so  iniportant  a  superstructure  of  hypothesis, 
or  whether  the  discovery  of  the  Vulgate,  were  it  j)ossibIe,  in  Jeronie'}» 
Autograph,  would  contribute  much  to  the  purity  of  the  holy  writings : 
for  Jerome  "as  deeply  tainted  with  the  monastic  superstition,  then  in 
the  fervour  of  pristine  mania  ;  and  as  he  is  known  to  be  a  very  liccn. 
tious  and  mystical  expositor,  it  is  not  likely  thut  he  was  a  very  faithful 
translatur.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  Bentley's  schenie,  that  need 
have  excited  the  angry  passions  to  such  a  pitch,  as  th.'  painphlets  on 
this  occasion  betray.  It  is  fearful  to  think  that  a  proposal  to  cast  new 
liglit  on  the  Ixioks,  which  are  the  writton  boinl  of  p«'ace,  should  on  any 
nian  liviiig  have  operated  as  a  sununons  to  nialignaiit  warfare. 

As  uhatrvcr  illustrates  the  hist(»ry  of  the  Sacred  Writiiigs  possess«'s 
a  lusting  iutcrcst,  superior  to  aiiy  curiosity  which  caii  attach  to  the 
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squabbles  of  Trinity  College,  we  will  here  pursiie  tlie  project  of  Bent- 
ley's  New  Testameiit,  free,  as  he  boasted^  eveii  from  literal  errors,  from 
its  rise  to  its  final  disappearance.     As  early  as  1713,  Dr.  Hare,  in  his 
"  Clergyman's  thanks  to  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis/'  a  work  seemingly 
intended  to  give  Bentley  a  lift  on  to  the  Bench,  suggested  a  revision 
of  the  divine  Text,  a  task  to  which  he  asserted  no  man  but  Bentley 
to  be  equal.     James  Wetstein,  a  Swiss  scholar,  then  chaplain  in  the 
Dutch    army,  and    afterwards    destined    to   perform  the  work  which 
Bentley's  feuds,  and  growing  years,  intercepted,  urged  the  same  under- 
taking.    In  1716,  appeared  the  letter  to  Wake  above  mentioned ;  from 
that  time  to  1720,  the  public  heard  little  of  the  new  edition,  and  our 
critic's  enemies  did  not  omit  to  insinuate,  that  the  proposition  was  a 
mere  artifice  to  curry  favour  with  the  Primate,  who  had  himself  laboured 
honourably  in  the  field  of  Biblical  criticism.  Nevertheless,  Bentley  found 
time  amid  all  his  turmoils,  to  collate  and  to  promote  collations.     His 
assistants,    James  Wetstein,    and    John    Walker,    obtained   access   to 
several  valuable    MSS.,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Text,  and  the 
Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  among  whom  were  ranked  the  distinguished 
names  of  Montfaucon  and  Sabatier,  though  catholics,  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  forward  a  work,  which  Protestantism  constrains  us  to 
confess,  tended  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monastic  system.    For  the  colla- 
tion  of  a  single  MS.  at  Heidelburg,  Wetstein  was  paid  £50,  which  no 
one,  who  ever  underwent  the  toil  of  reading,  even  a  printed  sheet,  with 
a  view  to  literal  accuracy,  will  think  too  much.     That  indefatigable 
scholar,  who  really  seems  to  have  read  his  Bible  with  no  other  purpose 
but  to  discover  Variaj  Lectiones,  found  in  the  King's  library  at  Paris,  a 
MS.  of  the  whole  Scriptures  in  Greek  Capitals  written  on  vellum,  and 
superscribbled  with  certain  writings  either  of,  or  about,  St.  Ephraim  ihe 
Syrian. 

Here  we  may  incidentally  mention  that  the  high  price  or  scarcity 
of  writing  materials  contributed  full  as  much  to  the  destruction 
of  ancient  books,  as  either  "  Christian  bigotry,"  or  "  Gothic  fire."  That 
eitlier  the  Goths  or  the  Saracens  destroyed  books  wilfully,  is  uncertain. 
That  the  Christian  Bishops,  in  the  age  when  the  incestuous  alliance  of 
Church  and  State  was  first  contracted,  cxertcd  their  influence  to  anni- 
hilatc  the  monuments  of  heathen  genius,  and  the  records  of  heathen 
history,  is  indubitable,  because  the  perpetrators  of  this  worse  than  rob- 
bcry,  have  boasted  of  their  (^onscientious  crime.  Pagan  literature  was 
tlie  Venus  to  whom  tlie  world  had  assigned  the  prize  of  beauty,  and 
whom  that  jealous  Juno,  the  State;  and  the  new  Goddess  of  new  wisdom, 
that  leaped,  equipj^ed  in  murderous  panoply,  from  the  brain  of  Constan- 
tine,  (the  state  religion  to  wit,)  in  pure  spite  vainly  endeavoured  to 
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despoil  of  immortality.  Yet  it  is  fearful  to  think  how  mncli  priests  and 
barbarians  have  destroyed :  and  when  m  e  recollect  that,  biit  for  tlie 
PRE8S,  the  Puritans  might  have  annihilated  Shakspeare,  and  the 
High-church-men  certainly  would  have  extinguished  Paradise  Lost,*  we 
cannot  but  think  tliat  a  yearly  thanksgiving  for  the  invention  of  print- 
ing  might  be  very  advantageously  substituted  for  certain  courtly 
services  in  the  Liturgy,  which  were  always  base  and  blaspliemous,  and 
now  are  utterly  unmeaning. 

But  perhaps  this  vice-society  sort  of  conduct  eventually  saved  morc 
than  it  caused  to  |)erish  :  manuscripts  were  hidden  under  the  earth,  in 
holes  and  corners,  in  chinks  and  crannies,  in  all  manner  of  phices  wliere 
no  one  but  a  rat  or  an  inquisitor  woukl  think  of  hx)king  for  them  ;  from 
Mhence  they  came  forth,  at  the  revival  of  literature,  like  Hies  on  a 
warm  winter  day,  or  words  released  from  congelation  in  the  arctic  air. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  many  and  many  a  good  author  was 
obliterated  by  the  monks  for  the  sake  of  the  parchmeut  on  which  he 
was  written.  Had  the  pictures  of  Raphael  then  existed,  they  would 
have  been  daulxjd  over  with  apocryphal  saints,  hideous  allegories,  and 
ghastly  topographies  of  damnation.  A  manuscript  thus  abused,  is 
technically  called  a  Palimpsest ;  and  by  the  unconquerable  industry  of 
classic  scholars,  many  portions  of  ancient  literature  have  been  detected 
beneath  monkish  manuals  and  legends;  even  as  Alpine  Howers  ])reserve 
thcir  vegetid)Ie  vitality  beneath  a  nine  months'  covering  of  snow.  So 
precious  were  b<joks  esteemed  in  the  long  winter  of  their  scarcity,  that 

•  That  this  is  uot  an  idle  surmise  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  an  epitaph, 
written  by  Atterburj'  upon  Cyder  Philips,  iu  which  the  said  blank  verse  costennon- 
ger  Phihps  is  impiously  desiguated  "  Uui  '♦liltono  secuudus,"  second  to  Miltou  alone, 
(Oh  merciful  fishes!!!)  was  by  a  Bishop  of  Loudou,  furbiddeu  to  be  iuscribed  iu  West- 
miuster  Abbey,  not  for  the  abomiuable  falsehood  which  it  coutaius,  but  because  for- 
sooth,  the  name  of  Miltou,  which  is  written  in  charactcrs  of  everla»;tiug  li.ifht  iu  the 
Heaven  of  Heaveus,  was  unfit  to  appcar  in  an  Episcopal  Church.  Vcrily,  if  we  had 
not  somewhat  more  than  a  Bishop's  coufidi-uce  iu  the  diviue  «roodness,  uhich  can  aud 
will  transform  all  things  to  its  own  likeuess,  we  would  say  with  a  slipht  alteration  of 
Shakspeare's  words : — 

I  tell  thec,  churlish  Priest, 
That  my  sweet  Poct  shall  a  minlstering  angcl  bt-, 
When  thou  liest  howliucr. 

Cvder  is  pleasant  cool  tipple,  but  far  too  thiu  a  potatiou  to  furuish  out  any  p«)cm 
beyond  the  dimensiou  of  a  sonnet,  and  Philips's  cyder  dissolved  a  portion  of  lead  in 
thc  proci-ss  of  prpssing,  aud  might  briug  <ui  the  Devonshire  colic.  Because  Paradisc 
was  lost  by  an  apple,  Philips,  writing  about  apples,  tluMight  he  was  writing  auothrr 
Paradise  Lost  Philips  was  one  of  the  cockmy  sparrow^,  that  rxhibited  their  postic 
parts  to  Bentlej-.  Mallet  was  auother.  Poor  creatures  '  .\t  tuue  hoiuo  audcs 
occidere  Caiiun  Manum  ? 
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the  donatlon  of  a  pioiis  volume  to  a  convent^  was  thoiight  a  good  bid  for 
salvation  ;  and  (M'hat  is  more  extraordinary)  the  monks  of  some  monas- 
teries,  as  early  as  Charlemagne^  were  allowed  to  kill  deer^  on  condition 
that  they  used  the  hides  for  book  covers. 

In  1720,  he  issued  his  prososals  in  form,  in  a  paper  which  only 
enlarges  a  little  on  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop,  and  was  accompanied 
by  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  specimen,  not  of 
the  type,  or  paper,  which  were  to  be  the  best  that  Europe  afForded,  but 
of  the  method  and  arrangement.  Nothing  was  to  be  altered,  either  in 
the  Greek  or  Latin  text,  from  mere  conjecture ;  the  common  readings 
Mere  to  be  noted  in  the  margin,  and  whatever  criticism  might  suggest 
as  an  improvement,  was  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Prolegomena.  The  sub-  , 
scription  for  the  two  folio  volumes  was  thrce  guineas,  small  paper  * 
copies,  five  for  the  large ;  no  great  sum,  if  the  work  had  really  proved^ 
as  he  designated  it,  a  K£ijur]\iov,  an  everlasting  possession,  a  charter, 
a  Magna  Charta,  to  the  whole  Christian  Church  ;  a  true  restoration 
of  the  famous  exemplar  of  Origen,  which  was  the  standard  of  orthodox 
faith  in  the  fourth  century,  and  of  Jerome's  refined  Vulgate,  the  rule 
of  the  Western  Churches,  purilied  from  2000  errors  of  the  Popes^ 
Clement  VIII.  and  Sixtus  V.,  and  as  many  of  the  Protestant  Pope, 
Robert  Stephens.* 

The  boastful  and  almost  irreverend  tone  of  these  proposals,  which 
were,  by  his  own  confession,  drawn  up  in  one  evening  by  candle-light, 
and  the  peculiar  crisis  at  which  they  were  published,  excited  a  preju- 
dice  against  the  author,  of  which  his  enemies  were  not  backward  in  H 
availing  themselves.  Middleton,  who  seems  to  have  personally  hated 
Bentlev,  and  had  then  (in  1720)  peculiar  motives  of  resentment;, 
attacked  the  proposals  in  a  pamplilet  of  extremc  virulence.  Not  con- 
tent  to  expose  the  uncertaii.ty  of  Bentley's  hypotliesis,  or  to  argue 
a  case  of  learning  upon  learned  grounds,  he  accuses  him  in  j)]ain 
terms  of  dishonourable  dealing  towords  his  assistant  John  Walker, 
("to  whom  he  allotted  half  tlie  profit,  and  ahnost  all  the  troublc, 
of  this  work,  yet  rcscrved  all  thc  rcputation  of  it  to  himself,")  of 
in*'ratitude  to  Dr.  Mill,  and  inconsistency  with  his  own  opinions 
expressed  in  the  reply  to  Collins,  and  the  Sermon  on  Popery.  Most 
unfairly,    hc   imputes   meanncss  to  Bentley's   mode  of  publishing  by 

*  So  Bentley  callod  the  worthy  printer,  in  allusion  to  thc  dcfcrcnce  paid  by  Pro- 
tcstants  to  his  Tcstarncnt,  printcd  in  l.O.OO,  from  which  all  subsequcnt  texts  havc 
bcen  taken.  The  Professor  once  said  to  his  somctimc  fricnd  Harc,  "I  am  yotu- 
Popc.  Your  oiily  CJrcck  Tcstamcnt  is  with  mc."  Which  ridiculous  cscape  of  vanity 
was  afterwards  reportcd,  much  to  his  disadvantagc. 
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subscriprion^  (of  m  hich  Dr.  ^Middletcn  tlid  not  scruple  to  avail  hiniself 
in  his  life  of  Cicero).  "  We  find,"  says  he,  "  in  these  two  j)ara<;rap]is, 
sucli  paltry  insinuations,  such  low  aud  paltry  higgling  to  squeeze  our 
money  out  of  us,  &c.,  that  it  puts  nie  in  niind  of  those  mendicants  in  the 
streets,  who  heg  our  charity  witli  a  half  sheet  of  proposals  pinned  to 
their  breasts."  In  allusion  to  the  South  Sea  mania,  tlien  at  its  height^ 
lie  says,  "  But  indeed,  must  peo})le  are  agreed  in  opinion  that  lie  lias 
}}orrowed  his  scheme  from  Change  Alley,  and  in  this  age  of  l^ubbles  took 
the  hint  to  set  up  one  of  his  own_,  for  having  invented  a  siu-e  secret  to 
make  paper  more  durable  than  parchment,  and  a  printed  book,  however 
used  and  tuml)led  about,  to  outlast  any  manuscript  preserved  with  the 
greatest  care :  he  instantly  takes  in  a  partner,  opens  books  for  sul)s<.Tip- 
tions,  and  does  not  in  the  least  question  but  that  Bentley's  bubl)le  Mill 
l)e  as  famous  and  profitable  as  the  best  of  them."  With  all  this  vitupe- 
ration,  ^Middleton  did  not  niake  out  a  single  case  against  tlie  veteran 
critic ;  he  must  have  been  hard  run  w  hen  a  verbal  inis(piotation  of  a 
single  word  (ubi  ipso  verboruni  ordo,  for,  ubi  et  verborum  ordo),  whicli 
makes  not  the  least  alteration  in  the  sense,  furnishes  occasion  for  three 
pages  of  bitterness.  But  the  most  discreditable  feature  of  the  attack  is 
JMiddleton's  appealing  to  religious  prejudices,  of  Mhich  he  did  not  par 
take,  and  which  he  knew  to  be  founded  in  ignorance.  Ile  could  not  but 
kn(»w,  that  the  Textus  Rcceptus,  which  has  beconie  a  sort  of  conscience 
with  l*n»testant  Christians,  was  only  that  which  Stephens,  the  j)rinter, 
had  selected  out  of  a  nundjer  of  IMSS.,  some  of  them  of  late  date,  and 
little  authority,  and  that  many  helj)S  and  much  niaterial,  and  far  suj>e- 
rior  critical  skill,  had  been  brought  to  light  since  the  first  printed  edi- 
tions  of  the  Scriptures  aj)j)eare(l.  The  tendency  of  Conyers'  mind  was 
n(»t  to  implicit  faith,  but  he  knew  that  to  meddle  with  a  settled  stand- 
ard,  is  always  to  excite  the  fears  of  many,  and  to  these  fears,  weak  and 
suj)erstitious  as  in  this  instance  they  were,  he  aj)j)ealed  against  the 
authority  of  Bentley. 

This  brochure,  iKMng  published  without  a  namo,  Mas  not  inunt'di. 
ately  laid  at  the  right  do(»r,  aiid  succeeded,  not  so  nuich  by  exj)osing 
Bentley's  scheme,  as  by  inciting  hini  to  exjxjse  the  defects  ol  his  tcni- 
JKT,  which  he  did  most  woefully  in  liis  rej)ly.  Though  he  well  knew 
the  l)Of)k  to  ])e  the  composition  of  Middleton,  he  unjustly  susj>ected  tliat 
the  first  m(»ver  of  it  was  C(»|])atc]i,  now  leader  (»f  tlie  college  (»j)j)ositi(»ii, 
and  on  this  groundless  sunnise  directcd  sucli  a  t(»rrent  of  abuse  agjiinst 
the  suj)j)(»se(l  aggressor,  wlioni,  th(»ug]i  lic  d(H's  not  nanie,  lic  suHicicntly 
iiidicates,  as  w:ts  never  uttcrcd  by  a  critic  in  liis  vernacular  tongue. 
**  Calibage-liciul,  insect,  \\<»nn,  Miagg(»t,  \cniiiii.  giiawiiig  rat,  snarliiig 
dog,  ignorant  tliief,"  are  the  ej)ithets  applied  l*y  oue  Doctor  (»f  Divinity 
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to  another.  To  this  most  disgraceful  production  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  revert  ^vhen  we  proceed  with  the  belligerent  part  of  Bentley's  history. 
It  should  be  reprinted  by  the  Society  for  the  DifFusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge,  for  the  instruction  of  such  as  imagine  that  the  licence  and  per^ 
sonalities  of  the  press,  are  a  peculiar  disgrace  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Let  it  be  recollected,  tliat  all  this  evil  speaking  was  introduced  into  a 
work  of  Avhich  the  ostensible  purpose  was  to  illustrate  and  restore  the 
NcAv  Testamentj  being  entitled,  "Doctor  Bentley' s  proposals  for  printing 
a  neiv  edition  of  the  Neiv  Testament,  and  St.  Hierorris  Latin  Version." 
As  usual,  in  his  later  controversial  writings,  the  Doctor  speaks  of  himself 
in  the  third  person. 

The  proposed  New  Testament  gave  rise  to  several  other  pieces^  one 
or  two  of  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention.  Zachary  Pearce^  a 
young  Fellow  of  Trinity,  then  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  after- 
wards  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  of  Bangor,  and  editor  of  Longinus^  in 
two  elegant  Latin  epistles,  signed  Phileleutherus  Londinensis,  took  a 
fair  view  of  the  question,  and  made  an  estimate  of  Bentley's  qualifica- 
tions  and  disqualifications.  This  tract  is  chiefly  memorable  as  record- 
ing  the  unfavourable  effect  of  the  South  Sea  speculation  upon  literature, 
and  the  universal  thirst  for  sudden  wealth  then  pervading  all  classes  of 
society.  Another  "  Letter"  appeared,  in  vindication  of  the  disputed 
verse,  1  John,  v.  ^,  whioh  it  was  apprehended  that  Bentley  would 
condemn,  and  probably  exclude  from  his  edition.  It  was  erroneously 
attributed  to  IMiddleton,  and  is  printed  as  his  in  Sir  Walter  Scotfs 
republication  of  Lord  Somers'  Tracts.  The  real  author  was  Smallbroke, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  These  flying  papers  at  this  age 
would  have  appeared  as  articles  in  the  periodical  reviews :  but  a  second 
assault  from  Middleton,  called  "  Further  Remarks  on  the  proposals, 
&c."  was  so  superior  to  his  former  publication  in  learning,  style^  and 
argument,  and  found  the  public  mind  so  ill  disposed  towards  his  adver- 
sary,  that  a  notion  long  prevailed,  that  it  actually  forced  Bentley  to 
abandon  his  project  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  subscription.  But  this 
opinion,  which  contradicts  all  that  is  known  of  the  great  critic's  charac- 
ter,  is  sufficiently  confuted  by  facts.  The  subscriptions  amounted  to 
£2/XX) ;  and  the  business  of  collating  was  carricd  on  wherever  the 
leaming  of  Bentley  had  interest  among  scholars.  As  late  as  1725  and 
1726,  his  nephew,  Thomas  Bentley,  was  examining  manuscripts  at 
Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Florence.  Through  the  agency  of  Philip  de 
Stosch,  a  leanied  German  Baron,  well  known  to  virtuosos  for  his  splen- 
did  publication  of  antiques,  and  secretly  employed  by  the  British 
govcrnmcnt  as  a  spy  on  the  exiled  family  then  residcnt  at  Rome,  access 
was  procurcd  to  that  famous  MS.  called,  par  exccllence,  the  Vatican, 
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wliich  had  nCFer  before  l^eeii  usetl  for  the  pur]K)se  of  correcting  and 
fixing  the  sacred  text.* 

Another  report  states,  that  Bentley  gave  up  his  scheme  because  the 
Treasury  refused  to  permit  the  paper  for  its  publication  to  be  imported 
duty  free.  That  this  penny  wisdoni  of  the  government  excited  his  indigna- 
tion  tliere  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  that  indignation  m  oukl  operate  upon  liim 
as  a  stimulus,  not  as  a  sedative.  His  first  determination  would  be,  "to 
sliame  the  rogues,  and  print  it ;"  and  accordingly  mc  find  him  borrowing 
a  valuable  manuscript  of  the  Ex-i\Iinister,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  a  few 
days  after  the  alleged  repulse,  and  employing  Da^id  Casley,  liis  deputy 
in  the  King's  and  Cottonian  lilmiries,  to  examine  the  various  import- 
ant  MSS.  in  tlie  B(xlleiau  and  other  collections  at  Oxford.  Fairly, 
tlierefore,  we  may  concKide,  tliat  neither  direct  opposition,  nor  want  of 
public  encouragement  rendered  tliis  great  design  abortive.  But  the 
continual  turmoil  in  Mhich  he  lived  till  protracted  age,  liis  un<|uiet 
secular  engagements,  and  the  number  of  literary  undertakings  into 
which  he  was  provoked  by  competition,  so  interrupted  liis  opiis  inag- 
num,  of  which  he  once  spoke  as  if  he  considered  it  a  solemn  duty 
imposed  on  him  by  divine  authority,  and  so  diverted  and  divaricated 
his  mind,  that  at  length  tlie  labour  lost  its  charm,  and  no  longer  sup- 
plied  that  excitement  Mhich  was  necessary  to  set  the  wheels  (»f  his 
mind  a  going.  With  all  his  energy,  with  activities  that  brooked  not 
rest,  with  spiiits  nothing  could  unnerve,  he  was  not  the  man  to  execute 
great  works  of  patient  toil  and  long  delay.  The  revision  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures,  upon  the  plan  \s  hich  he  so  ingeniously  conceived,  would,  if 
pursued  uninterruj)tedly,  have  Ijeen  too  long  and  too  slow  for  his  inipa- 
tience.  The  money  advanced  uj>on  the  snbscrij)tion  was  ultiniately 
returned. 

We  left  Trinity  CoIIege  in  the  year  1714,  still  divided  against  itself ; 
but  the  determined  refusal  of  Bishop  Fleetwood  to  act  as  Visitor,  cut 
ofF  the  discontented  party  from  all  hoj^e  of  redress,  and  Bontley's  inain 
endeavours  were  directed  to  the  exclusi(ni  of  Millcr,  whoni  he  rcgardtMl 
a«  the  ringleader  of  the  malcontents,  who  would  do  evcry  thiiig  iii 
Iiis  jK)wer  to  keej)  alive  the  sj)irit  of  resistance.  But  absolntc  :ls  he 
was,  he  C(jul(l  not  forcibly  exj)el  the  obnoxious  sergeant,  though  he  witli- 
hcld  the  emoluments  of  his  Fellowship. 

•  It  was  a  lonjr  prevalont  opinion  anioni^  hiblit-al  xcholar>^,  that  lln  \  atican  MS. 
was  amonK  thos«-  sent  froiu  Italy  to  Alcala,  in  loll,  to  aiil  in  r«)rniinK  that  fumoiui 
Polyglot  Bible,  editcd  under  ihe  aus-pices  of  Cardinal  Xiniencj*,  Uie  carliejJl  impres 
sion  of  the  sacred  writinjrs  in  their  ori^final  lanpiaKcs,  roninionly  known  as  thc 
Complutensian  IJihle.  But  the  learned  IJishop  has  provi-d  satisfactorily,  froin  the 
^rcat  variationix  bctween  the  MSS.  and  thc  Complutensian  text,  that  tbc  cditors  had 
never  had  recoursc  to  it "  Notfi  vn  Michaelin,^^  rul.  .'j. 
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Three  men,  of  very  different  tempers,  talents,  and  principles,  seem  to 
liave  been  ordained  to  oppose  the  supremacy  of  Bentley.  These  were 
IMiller,  IMiddleton,  and  Colbatcli.  Of  these  the  first  was  a  lawyer  and 
a  politician,  m  ith  a  political  conscience,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
callege  with  an  eye  to  the  advantage  which  an  important  suit  always 
affords  to  a  rising  counsel,  and  to  the  eclatwhich  an  ambitious  man  derives 
from  opposition  to  an  unpopular  authority.  Middleton,  ^vho,  ceasing  to 
be  a  Fellow  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  the  process,  had  no  personal 
interest  in  the  quarrelj  was  probably  incited  to  make  it  his  own  by  some 
private  pique  at  the  Master,  who  used  to  call  him  ''  Fiddling  Conyers/' 
and  probably  evinced  little  respect  for  his  talents,  great  as  they  after- 
wards  proved.  Of  all  Bentley's  literary  opponents  he  was  the  most  for- 
midable,  and  the  least  scrupulous ;  he  was  a  man  of  the  world.  Dr. 
John  Colbatch  was  a  dry,  grave,  honest  man,  with  a  strong  rather  than 
^jine  sense  of  rectitude ;  an  inflexible  stickler  for  right,  a  strict  and 
literal  expounder  of  the  moral  law,  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  letter  as 
well  as  the  sfirit ;  somewhat  of  a  Martinet  in  matters  of  discipline, 
whose  resolutions,  once  taken,  become  part  and  parcel  of  his  conscience, 
and  who  never  forgave  an  ofi^ence  against  himself,  if  he  deemed  it  an 
ofFence  against  justice.  His  naturally  saturnine  temperament  had  been 
darkened  by  successive  disappointments ;  for  after  holding  the  honour- 
able  station  of  Chaplain  to  the  British  Factory  at  Lisbon,  and  gain- 
ing  the  approbation  of  Queen  Mary  by  a  work  on  the  religion  and 
literature  of  Portugal,  he  became,  by  especial  request,  a  private  tutor, 
first  to  the  son  of  Bishop  Burnet,  and  afterwards  in  the  family  of  the 
"  proud  Duke  "  of  Somerset ;  yet  at  forty  was  obliged  to  return  to  his 
college,  with  no  other  subsistence  than  his  Fellowship,  and  a  Prebend 
of  Salisbury,  of  £20  value.  If,  however,  as  Middleton  asserts,  his 
virtue  was  dcemed  "  too  severe,"  and  had  "  something  disagreeable 
a)x)ut  it/'  it  was  no  wonder  if  he  failed  to  profit  by  the  acquaintance  of 
the  great.  To  make  available  the  patronage  of  courtly  Bishops,  and 
froud  Dukes,  other  qualifications  are  necessary,  besides  severely  disa- 
grceable  virtue.  He  considered  himself  an  injured  man  ;  for,  speaking 
of  the  neglect  he  had  exj)erienced,  he  said,  "  that  the  hardships  he 
sufFered  were  aggravatcd  })y  some  circumstances  which  must  lie  infi- 
nitely  heavier,  and  sink  deeper  into  an  ingenuous  mind,  than  any  tem- 
poral  loss  or  inconvenience  whatever."  Perhaps  he  sometimes  mistook 
a  personal  resentment  for  righteous  indignation.  Tlie  University  made 
him  some  amen(b>  by  appointing  him,  in  i707;>  Professor  of  Casuistry, 
and  had  ho  not  come  in  collision  with  Bentley,  he  would  probably  have 
grown  grey  in  the  study  of  civil  law  and  ecclesiastical  antiquity  (his 
favourite  researches),  produccd  profouiid  and  unreadable  treatises,  and 
died  a  senior  Fellow. 
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In  his  oppositioii  to  the  Mastcr,  there  is  every  reasoii  to  think  that 
lie  was  strictlv  coiiscicntious.  He  was  slow  to  enrol  himself  amou"r  the 
Rcmonstrants  ;  for  liis  principles,  which  were  Higli-Churcli  in  religion, 
and  Tory  iu  politics^  made  him  averse  to  appeals  against  constituted 
authority.  He  supported  Beutley  in  some  of  his  strongest  reforms 
during  the  first  years  of  Iiis  IMastership,  and  though  he  signed  the 
petitioii  of  1710,  it  was  with  an  expressed  proviso,  that  his  sole  object 
was  an  amicable  arbitration.  As  he  had  an  ill  opinion  of  IMiller,  who 
was  a  violeut  Whig  and  Low-Churchman,  he  kcpt  much  aloof  from  thc 
Prosecutors  so  long  as  the  Counsellor  was  their  main  mover,  and  rather 
sided  with  those  who  thought  his  Fellowship  vacated  by  his  unstatu- 
table  income.  It  was  not  till  1715  that  he  entered  iuto  the  quarrel 
with  all  his  heart,  aud  Mith  all  his  miud,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with 
all  his  streugth,  aud  devoted  to  it  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  martyr : 
it  became  the  primum  mobile  of  his  soul,  the  spriug  of  his  actions,  the 
regulator  of  his  principles :  urged,  as  he  thought,  doubtless,  by  "  the 
strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad,"  he  would  have  sacrificed  life,  as  well 
as  health,  ease,  and  fortuue,  to  the  cause. 

It  ofteu  happens,  that  the  immediate  occasiou  of  a  rupture  is  a  coni- 
parative  tritie,  and  tlie  world  are  disjiosed  to  wonder  that  men  m  ho 
have  submitted  to  so  much  for  the  sake  of  peace,  should  buckle  ou  their 
armour  at  last  for  so  little ;  uot  rememl)ering,  that  each  successive 
demaud,  be  it  large  or  small,  goes  to  prove  the  inutility  of  concession  ; 
that  human  ])aticuce  has  but  a  certain  capacity  ;  aud  that  the  last  drop 
makes  the  cup  overfiow.  Thus,  it  was  a  mere  iuformality  in  disj)osiug 
of  a  piece  ofcollege  land  situate  iu  Kirby  Keudal,  where  no  substautial 
injury  was  done  to  any  party,  that  produced  the  first  personal  conflict 
Ijetween  Colbatch  and  the  IMaster.  Beutley  does  uot  appear  to  have 
resented  this  opj)(»sitiou,  for  shortly  after  he  made  Coll)atch  au  otfer  of 
the  Vice  ^lastershij),  which  he  declined,  as  not  haviug  attaiued  the 
requisite  stauding.  Perhaps  he  suspected  a  sinister  purj)ose  in  the 
oflxT  itself;  for  had  he  accej)ted  it,  iu  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  law, 
he  would  virtually  have  asseuted  to  the  disj)eusiug  j)ower  of  the  IMaster, 
aud  ackuowledged  his  right  in  the  absolute  disj)osaI  of  (ttfices  aud 
einolumeuts. 

It  wjLs  Beutley's  determinatiou  to  l)e  himself  the  fountaiu  of  hointur 
aiid  profit  to  all  his  subjects.  He  did  uot  eveu  allow  a  gradati«»u  of 
j):itronage,  but  iuterfered  as  decidedly  iu  the  aijjxtiutiueiit  of  c«.llege 
servauts,  as  in  the  elcctious  to  Scholarsliij^s  au<I  Fellowshij^s.  He  uiade 
his  (»wn  coacluiiau  j)orter,  aud  afterwards  lK«stowed  the  sjuiie  otfice  (the 
imjiortance  and  pickings  of  which  no  one  wln»  h;is  not  liad  tlu-  iHMiefit 
«»f  a  University  education  can  calculate)  011  tliat  coachmans  soii,  a  lad 
of  fifteeii. 
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Attaclied  to  tlie  foiindation  of  Trinity  College,  are  twenty  paiiperes, 
or  beadsmen,  endoMed  with  a  yearly  salary  of  £Q,  and  a  suit  of  livery, 
wliich  was  once  a  respectable  competence,  and  would  still  be  a  valuable 
assistance  to  a  decayed  housekeeper  of  respectable  character.  Bentley 
bestowed  one  of  these  pensions  on  an  ale-house  keeper,  who  could  scarce 
be  supposed  to  want  it,  and  another  on  one  Joseph  Lindsay,  a  notorious 
blackguard,  and  leader  of  the  Tory  mob  in  the  riots  on  the  Pretender's 
birth-day.  It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  assign  the  motive 
to  such  a  flagrant  abuse  of  a  commendable  charity.  The  Doctor  said 
that  henceforward  the  mob  would  do  no  harm,  a  fetch  of  policy  that 
has  been  imitated  on  a  larger  scale,  by  statesmen  less  sagacious  than 
Bentley.  Whether  he  thought  that  in  any  conceivable  emergence  it 
might  be  useful  to  have  the  mob  on  his  side,  we  cannot  say;  but  the 
supposition  is  not  impossible,  if  it  be  true  that,  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion,  he  proposed  to  Zachary  Pearce/"  then  candidate  for  a  Fellowship, 
to  bring  down  a  strong  party  of  Westminster  boys,  to  exclude  Miller 
forcibly  from  the  place  of  election.  We  fear  that  England's  greatest 
scholar  was  not  above  making  unto  himself  friends  with  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness.  It  is_,  however,  most  probable  tliat  the  uproarious 
champion  of  High  Church  and  Hereditary  Right  was  a  protege  of 
Ashenhurst,  the  most  obsequious  and  unhesitating  of  Bentley's  suppor- 
ters  in  and  out  of  college.  Ashenhurst  was  so  good  a  Tory,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  compounded  with  his  conscience^  for  taking  the  oaths  to 
King  George,  by  never  taking  fees  of  the  Nonjurors.  However  it  might 
be,  there  is  not  a  more  disgraceful  passage  in  the  whole  history  of  Bent- 
ley's  malversations  ;  for  what  can  be  worse,  than  to  tin-n  the  provision 
intcndcd  for  thc  virtuous  poor  into  a  bounty  on  outrage  and  insubordi- 
nation?  t     Yet  so  obstinate  was  he  in  his  purpose,  that  he  declared  he 

*  This  incredible  anecdote  is  related  ou  the  credit  of  Zachaiy  himself,  who  _ 
afterwards  became  a  Bishop,  and  was  no  enemy  of  Bentley.  Perhaps  the  Doctor  9| 
rather  suggested  it  as  what  mlght  be  done,  than  as  what  onght  to  be  doue.  Pearcc 
was  a  Westminster  scholar,  and  the  cnprit  dc  corps  was  then,  and  ever  contiuues, 
remarkably  strong  in  that  seminary.  If,  indeed,  the  youths  of  Westminster  partook 
the  Tory  politics  of  their  Master,  Dr.  Robert  Frcind,  thcy  would  have  highly  enjoyed 
an  expedition  which,  to  the  ordinary  attractions  of  a  roiv,  united  the  opportuuity  of 
insulting  so  black  aud  sour  a  Whig  as  Sergeant  Millcr.  Though  the  disciples  of  our 
public  schools  have  never  yct  taken  so  decided  a  part  in  statc  aftairs  as  those  of 
VEcoles  Poli/fcchnifjne,  du  Droit,  du  Mcdicin,  and  others  in  the  Freuch  metrop'jlis,  and 
though  the  students  of  our  Universities  are  not  so  much  addicted  to  constitution 
making  as  the  German  Burschen,  yet  in  all  our  great  schools  and  colleges  there  is 
a  bias,  and  we,  are  sorry  to  say  it  is  inordinately  aristocratic.  At  the  period  of  which 
we  write,  however,  the  Whigs  were  the  placemen  and  pensioncrs — the  court  party ; 
and  the  Tories,  or  couutry  party,  the  men  of  the  people. 

f  It  is  but  fair  to  suggest  a  possible  motive,  which  migJu  iuduce  Bentlcy  to  favour 
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would  carry  it,  though  every  Fellow  but  IMr.  Brabouni  were  opposed. 
Mr.  Brabourn  was  a  persou  of  derauged  iutellect,  whose  vote  ought 
never  to  have  been  asked  or  accepted. 

The  statutes  direct  that  no  lease  shall  be  sealed,  nor  the  presentation 
to  any  preferment  made  out,  but  in  presence  of  the  sixteen  senior 
Fellows  or  their  representatives.  Two  small  livings  falling  vacant 
about  the  same  time,  Bentley  disposed  of  theni,  not  only  without 
observing  tlie  above-mentioned  form,  but  contrary  to  routiue,  and,  it 
was  asserted,  for  private  considerations. 

A  heavier  cause  of  complaint  was,  his  never  submitting  tlie  college 
accounts  to  the  inspection  of  those  whose  right  and  duty  it  was  to  over- 
look  and  check  them  ;  asserting,  eitlier  that  it  was  too  early,  or  that 
the  time  was  past — averring  statute  against  custom,  or  custom  against 
statute,  or  expediency  and  his  own  prerogative  against  ])oth,  as  suited 
his  purpose.  There  was  an  ancient  ordinance,  that,  if  the  eight  seniors 
(the  legal  council  of  the  ^laster,  without  whose  consent  none  of  his  acts 
were  esteemed  of  more  validity  than  those  of  tlie  King,  apart  from  liis 
council,  in  the  English  constitution)  were  di\ided  among  themselves 
(m  plures  partes  divisi  sunf),  tlie  question  should  be  decided  according 
to  the  vote  of  the  ^iMaster.  This  could  only  huve  been  intended  to  give 
the  ^laster  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  an  equal  division  :  but  the  lax 
clumsiness  of  its  expression  gave  Bentley  a  pretext  for  asserting  that, 
unless  the  eight  were  unanimous  against  him,  his  proposal,  if  singly 
seconded,  must  prevail.  By  this  means  it  became  almost  morally 
impossible  to  oppose  him  :  draught  after  draught  on  thc  college  trea- 
sury  was  i»aid,  and  yet  there  was  no  end  of  his  demands  ;  and  as  he 
was  not  less  lil)eral  or  able  to  reward  those  who  aided  his  purpose,  than 
he  was  sure  and  powerful  to  crush  whatever  intercepted  Iiis  path,  the 
small  band  of  recusants  met  with  few  recruits  am(»ng  tlieir  inunediate 
juniors,  and  the  new  Fellows  introduced  by  Bentley  had  little  symj^athy 
M  ith  the  aggrieved  elders,  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  eithcr  his 
ou  n  connections  and  dependents,  or  young  men  of  high  classical  attain. 
ments,  whom  a  community  of  studies  naturally  inclined  to  his  interests. 
Thus  the  old  Fellows  were  s(»mewhat  in  the  situation  of  an  aboriginal 
])eopIc  driviMj  froni  their  ancestral  p«»s>essions  by  an  intrudiiig  coloiiy. 
In  vain  did  Coll)atch  protest  aiul  remonstrate,  aiid  call  out  f<»r  a  Visit- 
atioii.      Tlie  ris  iiirr/ifp  of  Bishop  Fleetwood  w  as  iiot  to  be  «tvrrcome. 

this  mau.  Ilt-  mi^/if  ihiiik  I.iiulsay  liarshly  ireatid,  ainl  n  rii^«(l  finplovmfnt  for  an 
ebullition  of  zeal,  and  account  it  belter  to  remove  him  out  of  tt  niptation,  than  to  let 
hini  st«;il  or  starvc.  Dispositioiis  » xtniiuly  tyruniiical  wlun  opposcd,  asv  sometinu^s 
evt-n  uTiikly  compassionatc,  wher»'  power  is  iiot  at  stakc,  lor  coinpasMou  ulinost 
implies  a  sense  of  superiority. 
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By  a  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  is  ordered,  tliat  one  tliird  of  the 
college  rents  shall  be  reserved  in  corn  or  malt,  or  a  sum  equivalent  to 
the  price  current  of  those  articles,  in  order  that  the  coUege  revenues 
might  in  some  measure  keep  pace  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
money.  Bentley  took  upon  him  to  grant  two  leases,  without  any  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  that  statute,  whereby  he  obtained  larger  hnes  for 
the  benefit.of  the  existing  society,  at  the  probable  expense  of  their 
successors.  This  measure,  which  he  carried  with  his  accustomed 
despotism,  was  particularly  grievous  to  Colbatch,  whose  college  was 
his  country  and  his  family^,  and  the  Fellows  of  Trinity,  for  all  genera- 
tions  to  comC;,  as  his  own  ofFspring  and  inheritors.  He  addressed  two 
letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  adhered  to  the  non-interference  system. 

But  at  this  desperate  juncture  tlie  state  of  the  foundation  attracted 
the  attention  of  Archbishop  Wake,  who  had  just  been  advanced  from 
the  see  of  Lincoln  to  the  Primacy.  Tliis  prelate,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  a  controversy  with  Bossuet,  and  has  been  uncharitably  cen- 
sured  for  a  well-meant  but  impracticable  project  of  Union  between  the 
English  and  Gallican  Churches,  was  in  habits  of  intercourse  with 
Phihp  Farewell,  a  junior  Fellow  of  Trinity,  who  corresponded  witli 
Colbatch.  Through  him,  the  primate  was  informed  of  the  lamentable 
discord,  and  consequent  relaxation  of  discipline,  in  the  largest  academi- 
cal  institution  of  Britain^  and  saw  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  case 
before  some  competent  authority.  He  therefore,  by  the  intermediation 
of  Farewell,  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  petition  to  the  King^  to  be 
signed  by  a  respectable  number  of  Fellows,  simply  praying  that  the 
Visitatorial  right  might  be  ascertained,  that  it  might  be  known  of 
whom  redress  was  to  be  sought,  promising  to  support  such  petition  in 
his  place  at  the  Council-board.  The  petition  was  soon  in  readiness, 
subscri])cd  by  ninetecn  Fellows.  Though  specially  cautioned  to  Ivcep 
their  cause  separate  from  that  of  Miller,  which  in  fact  only  regarded  his 
0M'n  Fellowship,  yet,  in  an  evil  hour,  they  were  persuaded  to  intrust  it 
to  his  management. 

A  few  days  bcfore  this  movement  Bentley,  who  knew  well  enough 
what  was  afloat,  addressed  to  Archbishop  Wakc  his  })roposaIs  for 
restoring  tlie  New  Testament :  no  wonder  then_,  if  his  adversaries  called 
the  whole  project  a  ru.sc'  de  guerre.  If  «o,  it  was  an  unsuccessfui  one, 
for  Wake  M'as  heard  to  dcclare,  within  threc  weeks  after,  that  "  Dr. 
Bcntley  was  the  greatest  instancc  of  human  frailty  he  ]>ad  ever  known, 
with  IjIs  parts  and  lcarning,  to  Ije  so  insupportable."  But  Wake's  own 
influence  was  not  great  witli  a  government  t]iat  regarded  JMothcr  C]iurch 
with  most  unfilial  coldness,  and  kncw  tlic  wortli  of  Bcntlcy,  as  hcad  of 
thc  ministcrial  party  in  Camliridgc,  and  tlie  rate  at  wliicii  he  prized  liis 
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services,  too  well  to  trouble  tliemsclves  with  troubllng  liini.  Accord- 
ingly,  though  the  i>etition  did  obtain  a  tardy  hearing,  being  read  in 
Council  on  the  26t]i  of  Octoljer,  1716,  more  than  fivc  montlis  after  its 
presentation,  nothing  more  camc  of  it  tlian  an  offcr  of  Bisliop  Flcctwood 
to  rcsign  the  Visitatorial  Power  to  tlie  Crown,  and  a  refcrcncc  of  thc 
*|ucstion  to  Attorncy-General  Sir  Edward  Northcy,  who  took  time 
to  consider  of  it.  Bcfore  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  a  change  took  place 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  Sir  Edward  went  out  of  officc,  carrying  the  papers 
in  his  bag.  At  Icast  for  threc  ycars,  thcy  wcrc  not  forthcoming,  and 
tlicrc  was  no  chance  of  getting  anotlier  pctition  so  poMcrfully  signed. 
Tluis  (lid  tlic  concatenation  of  events  conspirc  to  protcct  Bcntley,  who 
acted  as  if,  like  another  despot,  he  dccmed  the  star  of  his  destiuy  invin- 
cible.  His  great  o])ject  was  still  to  rid  liimself  of  INIillcr.  Hc  Iiad  pro- 
curcd  tlie  provisional  clcction  of  David  Humphreys,  ou  coudition  tliat 
t]ic  procceds  of  the  Fcllowsliip  Ijc  stayed  till  thc  King  sliould 
decide  m  Iicther  or  no  ]MiIler  was  entitlcd  to  hold  it.  The  King,  Iiow- 
ever,  did  not  intcrfere.  Tlie  Fcllowsliip  was  still  in  al^eyance,  aiid 
w]iat  concerned  thc  IMastcr  morc,  t]ic  time  was  approacliing  mIicu  the 
uscful  Aslicnliurst,  not  Ijciiig  in  ordcrs,  would  hc  superannuatcd,  unlcss 
tlic  pliysic-fcllowsliip,  Iicld  by  tlic  obnoxious  Scrjcant,  could  Ijc  clcareil 
for  Iiis  reception. 

The  regular  clection  coming  on  iu  Scptemlicr,  Millcr  arrivcd  with 
tlie  dctermination  to  exercise  his  riglits  as  a  Fcllow.  Bentley,  failing 
iii  tlic  nota])Ie  sclicme  ])cforc  mcntioiicd,  of  a  sortic  from  Wcstmiiister, 
]iad  rccoursc  to  a  coujilc  of  constablcs,  wlio  forccd  ^lillcr  from  tlie 
Lodge,  and  detaincd  ]iim  in  custody  till  tlic  clcction  was  over.  Tlien, 
adjourning  to  tlie  c]iapel,  Bcntlcy  and  ]us  voters  proceeded  to  fiU  the 
five  vacancies.  In  liis  appointments  on  tliis  occasion,  he  displaycd  tlie 
oppositc  poiiits  of  ]iis  cliaractcr,  ]iis  ]ionoura])]c  ]ovc  of  ]cariiiiig,  aiid  ]iis 
rccklcss  partiality  and  favouritism.  Tlircc  of  his  iioniinces  wcrc  young 
scholars,  wliosc  riper  years  fuifillcd  tlic  promisc  of  t]icir  ear]y  proficiency, 
Leonard  T]iomson,  Zacliary  Pearce,  and  Jolin  Walker,  tlie  liust  of  wlioiii 
]ias  J)een  rei)eate(l]y  namcd  as  Bentley's  assistant  in  tlie  Ncw  Testaincnt. 
Tlic  nuinlicr  was  fillcd  up  with  a  ncplicw  of  iNIrs.  Bcntlcy's,  and  a 
ncphcw  of  Dr.  IIackct's.  Tlie  Ncpotism  of  tlic  first  iioiiiiiiation  iiiay 
casily  l)e  forgiven  ;  but  tlic  second  lias  very  nuich  tlic  air  of  a  job.  Dr. 
Hjuket,  a  scnior  Fellow,  wlio  owcd  liis  o\mi  clcction  solely  to  his  rela- 
tionsliip  to  tlie  grcat  licncfactor  Bislioj)  Ilacket,  was  a  very  scrvicca])Ie 
iiiaii  to  tlic  Mastcr,  aiid  kiiowiiig  tliat  tlic  Mastcr  coiild  not  do  witliout 
liiiii,  raiscd  liis  price  accordiiigh .  It  was  said  tliat  tlicrc  liad  l)ccn 
clectcd  tlirce  Fellows  and  two  Ncphews. 

Colbatcli,  conceiving  all  tlic  procccdings  to  bo  nullified  by  thc  vi(>Icnt 
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exclusitui  of  iNliller,  withdrew  from  the  chapel  while  the  election  went 
forward,  and  afterwards  retiirned  and  protested.  This  was  his  regular 
practice  for  many  years,  by  which  he  gained  nothing  but  a  salvo  for  his 
own  conscience^  and  a  fresh  article  of  accusation  against  the  Master. 
Violent  altercations  took  place  in  the  coUege  chapel,  and  from  that  time 
forth,  the  common  forms  of  civility  ceased  to  pass  between  the  two 
Di>ctors.  Colbatcli  liaving  now  arrived  at  tlie  required  standing,  laid 
claim  to  the  Vice-mastership,  for  which  Modd,  being  only  M.  A.  was  not 
qualified;  but  Bentley,  in  reference  to  the  words  of  the  statute, 
reminded  him  that  after  the  events  of  the  last  week,  his  appointment 
would  not  only  be  incommodmn,  but  incommodissimum. 

The  violence  used  against  Miller  had  served  no  useful  purpose,  and 
the  customary  means  of  annoyance  were  unavailing  against  a  man  who 
did  not  reside  in  the  college,  and  was  not  dependant  upon  its  favours. 
Bentley,  therefore,  took  to  smoother  courses,  and  while  the  disappear- 
ance   of  the  Fellows'  petition  along  with  Sir  Edward  Northey,  occa- 
sioned  a  suspension  of  hostilities  on   that  side_,  he  made  overtures  of 
peace  to  the  Serjeant,  or  "to  speak  plainly,  attempted  to  buy  him  off.    It 
Avas  proposed  that  Miller  should  be  paid  all  arrears  up  to  July  1715, 
and  his  law  expenses  to  boot,  if  he  would  resign  his  Fellowship,  and 
MithdraAv  his  petition.     But  he  Mas  then  sore  with  the  recent  insult, 
and  sanguine  in  his  expectations  of  vengeance,  so  he  refused  to  make 
terms  with  his  enemy,  and  did  just  what  his  enemy  might  have  prayed 
for — hc  wrote  a  book.     Indeed   the  Doctor  was  not  more  felicitous  in 
timing  his  own  publications,  than   lucky  in  the  mistiming  of  what  was 
written   against   him.      By  some   strange    fatality,    whoever    attacked 
Bentley  was  sure  to   give  gratuitous  ofFence  to   some  higher  power. 
Among  the  measures  which  the  new  Ministry  were  expected  to  bring 
forward   in  the  session   of  17^7^  were  two  Bills,  one   to   ascertain  the 
power  of  the  King  over  thc  Church,  and  the  other  to  regulate  the  Uni- 
versities;   both  expressly  levelled  at  the   High-church  party.     Elate 
with  expectation  of  a  movement  which  was  to  lay  the  Hierarchy  at  the 
feet  of  the  civil  power,  Serjeant  Miller  put  forth  "  A  humble  and  seri- 
ous  Representafion  of  the  Present  State  of  the  University  of  Cambridge," 
iritended,  no  douht,  to  press  upon  Parliament  the  necessity  of  a  prompt 
and  dccisive  interposition  ;  filled  with  such   statements  of  the  abuses, 
dis(*rders,  and  disaffection  of  his  Alma  Mater,  of  course  not  overlooking 
Trinity    Cojlege,   or   forgetting  to  give  Dr.  Bcntley  his  full   share  of 
vituperation,  that  the  whole  University  was  put  in  commotion,  every 
dntiful    son   of  Granta  felt   himself  personally  insulted.     A  public  cen- 
surc  was  passed,  and  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  declaring  the  "Ilumble 
and  serious  Represcntation "  "  to  be  a  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious 
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libel  on  the  good  government  and  flourisliing  state  of  tlie  University," 
and  iVIiller  was  deprived  of  the  Deputy-higli-stewardsliip. 

In  tlie  course  of  tlie  same  year  (IJl^)  Bentley  signalized  liis  attach- 
ment  to  tlie  existing  government,  and  disphiyed  his  own  influence  over 
tlie  academical  public,  Avith  singidar  dexterity.  A  congratuhitory 
address  to  the  King  on  tlie  supj)ression  of  the  rebellion  had  been  pro- 
posed,  and,  on  some  pretext  of  informality,  rejected.  Thougli  tliere 
M  as  no  really  dish>yal  design  in  this,  it  had  an  ill  appearance.  Bentley 
prepared  anotlier  a(hlress,  and,  by  a  series  of  able  maiiceuvres,  carried 
it  by  surprise,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  the  main  credit  of  it  himself. 

The  English  have  ahvays  becn  famous  for  improving  upon  the  inven- 
ti<ms  of  others.  The  series  of  Latin  authors,  "  in  usum  Delphini/'  was 
a  fair  challenge  to  English  scholarship.  The  year  I7I6  was  distin- 
guished  by  a  ministerial  project  to  rival  the  Delj)hine  Classics.  It  is 
said  tliat  the  judges,  Parker  and  King,  suggested  to  Lord  Townshend 
the  j)roj)riety  of  emj)loying  Bentley  in  a  similar  series,  "  in  usum  Prin- 
cij)is  F"rederici."  Bentley  shrunk  not  from  thc  labour,  thougli  he  alone 
was  to  1)6  tasked  with  what  the  whole  learning  of  France  was  barely 
sufticient  to  j)erform.  But  he  demanded  £1000  a  year  during  tlie 
j)erformaiice  of  the  Mork,  and  Lurd  Towiishend  would  onjy  guarantee 
for  £5(M),  a  very  insufticient  remuneration  to  the  first  scholar  of  tlie 
\\ orhl,  for  what  must  needs  have  been  the  business  of  his  life,  when  tlie 
instruction  of  a  Prince  was  the  object.  Some  one  proj)osed  that  thc 
editor  should  be  rcmunerated  j)er  sheet,  wliich  j)roj)osal  Bentley  coolly 
rejected,  saying,  "  tliat  he  or  any  man  could  till  a  slieet  fast  enougli." 
A  schism  took  place  in  the  ministry  :  Lord  Sunderland  supplantcd 
Lord  Townshend,  and  the  Frederician  Classics  were  heard  of  no  more. 
Hentley  could  have  done  nothing  in  his  own  way  without  doing  good  ; 
but  it  is  verv  doubtful  whether  he  would  liavc  succeedcd  in  an  cdition 
for  the  use  of  schools,  aiid  such,  of  coiirsc,  thc  Frcdcrician  was  intcndcd 
to  be.  He  Mould  have  made  difhcultics  where  schoolboys  never 
susj)ected  any,  and  left  all  the  difticulties  that  a  boy  would  stumblc  at, 
/;/  sfatu  quo.     Ile  Mas  too  learned  to  teach, 

The  year  1017  brought,  as  usual,  its  triumj)lis  and  its  turmoils. 
lientlcy  had  long  becn  looking,  with  a  vulturc's  eye,  at  tlic  Hcgius 
Profcssorshij)  of  Divinity  ;  for  Dr.  James,  the  Rcgius  Professor,  was 
in»t  cxj)ected  to  live — in  short,  he  died.  But  Bcntlcy  was  not,  accord- 
iiig  to  the  intcntion  of  the  foundation,  cligiblc,  for  lic  was  liimsidf  one 
of  thc  clect«>rs.  Bv  the  chartcr  of  tlicir  instituti(»ii,  thc  thrcc  Hoval 
IVofossors  (those  of  Ilebrew,  Grcck,  and  Diviiiitv)  arc  to  Ik'  chosrii  by 
thf  \'ice  Chancellor,  the  Master,  and  two  senior  Fellows  of  Trinitv, 
aiMl   tlic  Hcad>>  of  King's,  St.  John's,  and  ('liri>>t"s.     As  no  sulistitutc 
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was  appoiiited  in  case  of  the  JMaster  of  Trinity  being  liimself  a  candi- 
date  for  the  otiice,  it  niay  be  siipposed  that  the  founder  meant  the 
situations  to  be  incompatible.  But  a  rule  which  might  exclude  the 
fittest  person  from  the  chair  was  wisely  dispensed  with,  and  in  fact 
there  were  two  precedents  of  the  Divinity  Professorship  having  been 
held  by  IMasters  of  Trinity.  But  a  more  substantial  objection  to  the 
union  of  the  functions  is,  that  the  Master,  conjointly  with  the  other 
electors,  is  to  take  cognizance  of  the  Professor's  conduct,  and,  on  just 
occasion  shewn,  after  due  admonition^  to  remove  him  from  the  chair. 
But  obstacles  of  this  kind  were  no  obstacles  to  our  hero,  (for  if  an 
invincible  Mill^  that  decrees  its  own  effect;,  and  makes  every  faculty 
subservient  to  its  purpose — a  faith  in  inward  power  that  vanquishes  all 
circumstances,  be  heroism,  Bentley  was  a  hero/^ — a  term  often  strangely 
misapplied  to  love-sick  Narcissus's  and  pensive  students. 

Though  he  knew  that  six  out  of  the  seven  electors  would  oppose  him, 
tliat  the  only  vote  he  could  command  in  the  conclave  was  his  own — 
though  he  had  seen  the  routine  of  succession  broken  through  in  order 
to  exclude  Dr.  Bradford,  an  eminent  man,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  from  the  Vice  Chancellorship^  simply  because  suspected  of  being 
a  Bentleian,  and  Dr.  Grigg  appointed^  as  it  were,  purposely  to  keep 
him  out;  though  his  own  name  had  been  proposed  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  rejecting  him,  "  he  bated  not  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope."     His  first 
scheme  was  to  defer  the  election  beyond  the  statutable  period,  in  order 
that  tlie  appointment  might   lapse  to   the  crown,    in  which    case  he 
tliought  liimself  secure.     His  Majesty's  return  from  Hanover,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  Swedish    invasion,    carried  the   Vice  Chancellor  to 
London,  Avith  an  addresS;,  just  in  time  to  enable  Bentley  to  assert  that 
tlie  lapse  had  taken  place.     Tliis,  however,  was  over-ruled.     But  his 
arts  were  not  exhausted.     Dr.  Gri gg  was  a  most  obsequious  cha})lain  to 
tlie  proud  Duke,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.     Bentlcy  contrived  that  the   Duke  shoukl  send  his  Chaplain  a 
seasonable  summons,  and  that  he  should  be  himself  appointed  locum 
tenens.     He  insinuated  to  thc  government,  that  the  surest  way  to  make 
the  ministerial  cause  triumpliant  in   the  seats  of  learning — in  other 
words,  to  get  the  churcli  into  thc  powcr  of  the  cabinet — was  to  counte- 
nance  liimself  and  Waterland  ;  and   laboured,   not  m  hoUy  in  vain,  to 
afl^ix  the  stigma  of  disaffection  upon  all  who  opj)Osed  him ;  and  as  it 
was  certain  that  all   Jacobites  aliliorred  Dr.  Bentley,  politician's  logic 
would  readily  infer,  that  all  wlio   did   not  vote   for   Dr.  Bentley  were 
Jacol)ites.     Bnt  still   it   is  probable  that  the  Doctor's  ambition  would 
have  been  balked,  but  for  one  lucky  article  iji  the  foundation  statutes, 
•  It  Is  a  moot  jjoiiit  with  the  critics  whethtr  u  hcro  ought  to  bc  an  houest  maii. 
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that,  if  any  of  the  electors  were  Vice-Chancellor  at  the  time  of  electiou, 
tlie  uuniber  should  Ije  filled  up  by  the  head  of  Queeu's  College.  Now 
the  liead  of  Queen's  was  Bentley's  idolater,  Davies :  Beutley  himself 
represented  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  was  also  Master  of  Trinity :  of 
the  two  senior  Fellows,  3Ir.  Cock  (of  m  honi  Bentley  had  prophesied 
that  he  would  die  in  his  shoes)  was  bed-ridden,  and  poor  Stubbe  had 
never  shewn  his  face  in  Cambridge  since  his  extrusion  from  the  Vice- 
Mastership  ;  their  places  were  therefore  supplied  by  IModd  and  Ba- 
thurst,  and  well  supplied  as  far  as  the  ]Master's  interest  was  concerned, 
for  thus  he  could  reckon  four  good  votes,  his  own  inclusive.  The  day 
was  set,  the  electors  were  sumnioned,  Bentley  and  his  friends  were 
ready :  the  heads  of  King's,  St.  John's,  and  Christ's  did  not  choose  to 
be  present  at  what  tliey  esteemed  a  mockery  of  election,  and  perhaps 
thought  to  invalidate  the  proceedings  by  their  absence.  After  waiting 
an  liour,  Dr.  Bentley  oifered  hinisclf  as  a  candidate  :  no  other  appear- 
ing,  the  formalities  were  gone  through,  and  by  the  first  of  May,  17^7^ 
he  was  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  Do  the  annals  of  electioneering 
contain  any  thing  paralel.?  * 

For  his  praelection  on  this  occasion,  he  chose  the  disputed  text  in 
St.  John's  epistle, — "  For  there  are  three  whicli  bear  record  in  Heaven, 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Iloly  Ghost,  and  these  thrce  are  One." 
The  discourse  has  never  been  printed,  nor  is  it  known  whether  it  be  in 
existence.  His  enemics  ridiculed  it  as  savouring  more  of  verbal  criti- 
cism,  than  of  sound  thcology,  but  perhaps  with  little  justice.  The  au- 
thonticity  or  sj)uriousness  of  any  passage,  appearing  in  anv  author,  can 
only  1)0  decided  in  two  ways,  either  critically  or  historically,  by  internal 
or  external  evidence.  Bentley,  in  liis  prailection,  probably  considered 
the  verse  critically ;  examined  whether  it  liarmonized  with  the  general 
style  of  its  author,  and  the  manner  of  speaking  in  his  age  :  in  his  pro- 
jected  restoration  of  the  Sacred  Text,  he  engaged  to  consider  it  /lisfori. 
cathj,  and  to  admit  or  exclude  it,  as  the  nuniber  and  weight  of  manu- 
script  authorities  and  testimonies  of  the  Fathers  should  pre])onderate 

*  Not  thc  least  remarkablc  featrire  in  this  stninj;t'  traiisiiction,  is  the  sujiinrness 
and  infatuation  of  Bentky'.s  adversaries.  Had  they  possessed  the  tnie  electioneering 
spirit,  old  Cock  would  have  been  brought  in  his  bed  to  the  hnstinps,  as  wc  see  in 
Hogarth's  admirable  print  of  the  Tollbooth.  Hearne,  whosi;  nnfriendly  disposition 
towards  the  Professor  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  reinark,  thns  notices 
thr  bnsinewi:-  -"Dr.  Bentley  is  elected  Refdus  Professor.  He  was  opposed  by  Dr. 
Ashton,  Master  of  Jesus,  who  had  got  it  if  Hentley  had  not  um»!  knaven»'.  Ashton 
was  best  qualiUi:d. -MS.  Diary."  Why  is  this  Diary  of  Hearue's  a  MS.  ?  \on 
cuivis  rontiivjH  adire  Corinthum. 

Not  all  mankind,  or  even  all  tlie  ;;odly, 

Can  get  at  boc»k  in  library  of  Bodley. 
T 
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for  or  agalnst.  It  would  certainly  argue  strongly  against  the  verse, 
sliould  it  appear  tliat  it  vras  not  cited  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  wherein 
Arianism  was  condemned,  nor  referred  to  by  auy  Father  of  the  first 
four  centuries.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Arius,  who  denied 
not  tlie  t)ivinity  or  Filiation^  but  the  Coeternity  and  Consubstantiality 
of  the  Son,  woukl  have  thought  it  conclusive  against  him.  "  You 
endeavour  to  prove/'  says  Bentley,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  a  layman, 
whose  name  has  not  transpired,  "  You  endeavour  to  prove  (and  thafs 
all  you  aspire  to),  that  it  may  have  been  writ  by  the  Apostle^  being  con- 
sonant  to  his  other  doctrine.  This  I  concede ;  and  if  the  fourth  century 
knew  that  verse,  let  it  come  in  in  God's  name  ;  but  if  that  age  did  not 
know  it,  tlien  Arianism  in  its  height  was  beat  down^  without  the  aid  of 
that  verse ;  aud  let  the  fact  prove  as  it  will,  the  doctrine  is  unshaken." 
If  Ai-ianism  had  not  been  beaten  down  without  it^  it  would  not  have 
beeu  beaten  down  with  it.  It  is  just  as  evasible  as  twenty  others^  and 
twenty  others  as  conclusive  as  it.  The  preponderance  of  outward  testi- 
mony  seems  to  be  against  it^  but  the  logic,  the  connection  of  thought, 
the  very  architecture  of  the  passage,  speaks  strongly  for  it.  If  the 
seventh  verse  be  rejected,  the  eighth  should  be  rejected  also.  But  this 
is  no  place  to  discuss  the  question.  Bentley  is  said  to  have  decidedly 
condemned  the  verse  in  his  prselection.* 

The  duties  of  the  Divinity  Professor  are  important,  though  from  the 
almost  total  neglect  of  the  old  scholastic  Theology  and  Logic,  many 
of  them,  if  not  altogether  discontinued,  have  become  mere  matter  of 
routine.  He  should  moderate  in  the  disputations  in  the  schools,  lecture 
twice  a  week,  create  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  preach  in  Latin  before  the 
University  on  certain  stated  days.  The  stipend,  as  fixed  by  Henry  VIII. 
was  only  forty  pounds,  but  a  change  of  times  having  rendered  this  salary 
utterly  inadequate,  King  James  I.  endowed  the  Professorship  with  the 
three  livings  of  Colne,  Pidley,  and  Somersham,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
altogether  above  £300  annually,  which  Bcntley,  by  taking  the  great 
tithes  into  Iiis  own  hands,  and  letting  the  small  tithes  to  rent  to  his 
BailifF,  exj)ected  to  raise  to  <£600. 

But  it  cannot  be  suj^posed  that  the  chiefs  of  the  University  were 
easy  under  the  trick  which   had  given  them   a  Professor  of  his  own 

♦  In  some  of  the  earlier  Protestant  Translations  the  verse  in  question  was  distin- 
guished  with  a  different  type,  the  discontinuance  of  which  distinction  was  severely 
censured  by  Emlyn,  an  Arian,  who  was  prosecuted  for  a  work  entitled  "  A  humble 
enquirj'  into  the  Scripture  account  of  Jesus  Christ."  Our  knowledge  of  this  fact  is 
due  to  Dr.  Moiik ;  but  we  think  it  probable  that  the  early  translators  rather  meant  to 
dij^nify  thc  vf;rse,  than  to  bastardize  it.  Surely  the  Red  Lttter  Days  are  not  nicant 
to  be  rejected  out  of  the  year. 
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choosiiig,  who  scarcely  (leigned  to  teiidcr  the  fornial  respect  due  to 
their  station.  They  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  marking  their 
indignation,  confident  that  the  violence  of  Bentley  would  not  let  them 
wait  long. 

Cutting  short  the  monotonous  relation  of  college  despotism,  of  which 
our  readers  must  l}e  heartily  tired ;  not  detailing  how  the  Divine 
Professor  turned  the  old  dove-cote  into  a  granary  for  his  Somersham 
tithe  corn,  and  compelled  the  college  to  pay  for  doing  the  same ;  how 
he  obliged  the  college  brcMer  to  take  his  tithe  malt  at  full  price,  though 
damaged  by  thc  insect  called  weenl,  to  the  great  disparagement  of  the 
fair  fame  of  Trinity  audit  ale ;  how  either  he  or  his  bailiff,  Kent, 
effected  a  collusive  sale  of  wheat,  in  order  to  raise  the  college  rents,  aud 
make  the  college  pay  an  unreasonable  price  for  its  own  bread ;  how  he 
made  his  humble  servant,  Richard  Walker,  Junior  Bursar,  and  how 
Richard  Walker*  paid  away  the  public  money  at  his  sovereign's  discre- 
tion  ;  how  the  ^Master  of  Trinity  built,  and  planted,  and  erected  barns, 
and  summer-houses,  and  villas,  and  how  the  poor  Fellows  bore  the 
burden  of  all — we  will  pass  to  the  month  of  October,  1717»  when  his 
i\fajesty,  George  Ist,  ])eing  at  Newmarkct,  was  invited  by  a  gowned 

*  There  is  something  almost  affocting  in  the  blind  devotiou,  the  canine  fidelit)',  of 
this  mau  to  Bentley.  Ile  seems  to  have  asked  for  nothiug  but  the  meaus  of  sening 
his  master.  He  was  possessed  with  the  passion  of  loyalty;  and,  we  doubt  not,  would 
have  been  proud  to  encounter  want,  blows,  scorn,  prison,  pillor}-,  or  death  itself,  for 
his  liege  lord.  While  Hacket,  Ashenhurst,  and  others  of  Bcntley^s  instmments 
might  be  suspected  of  being  "  superserviceable  kuaves,"  Walker  should  be  discharged 
of  all  such  sus-picion.  What  is  extraordinary  is,  that  he  wa.s  uot  a  man  of  scholastic 
pursuits,  and  pcrhaps  know  more  about  books  froni  hauding-  them  to  the  Master, 
than  from  his  own  studies.  There  was  not  betwreu  Bentley  aud  Walker,  as  between 
my  Uncle  Toby  and  Corporal  Trim,  the  bond  of  a  common  hobby-horse.  But  there 
are---at  least,  there  were--  some  miuds,  to  whom  servitude  is  congenial;  in  whom 
submission  is  not  servility,  but  instinct;  who  are  pleased  to  auuihilate  their  own 
will  aud  individuality,  and  exist  as  mere  instnimeutal  members  of  another.  Their 
glor}'  is  in  their  humiliation,  and  therefore  it  is  no  mystery  that  they  seem  the  more 
inveterately  attached  the  worse  they  are  used.  We  caunot  accord  to  this  temper  the 
approbation  of  reason.  There  is  but  one  Being  to  whom  such  unconditional  obedi- 
ence,  such  self-abasement,  is  due.  All  submissions  of  man  to  man  are  but  the  steps 
of  Cod's  altar,  or  they  are  esscntially  idolatrous.  Still,  if  thcre  be  such  a  thiug  as  an 
amiablf  wrakness,  it  is  this  excess  of  loyal  atfection.  This  slij;ht  tribute  wc  thought 
due  to  Frofj  Walker,  as  in  that  age  and  place  of  nicknames  he  was  callcd,  from 
havinu  hdd  a  curacy  among  the  fens.  Thc  placc  of  Junior  Bursar  was  like  that  of 
/Hdile  at  Rome,  thf  first  step  in  the  laddtr  of  offiet';  aiid  likf  that,  ti>o,  wa,s  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  pnblic  buildings,  &,c.,  and  the  disbursements  pi-rtaining  thcreto. 
Tlu' appointnuut  of  Walker  to  tliis  offiee  enablfd  Bfntl»-y  to  p\f  full  swing  to  his 
arcliitfctural  maniiu      This  was  hardly  honest;     but    Richard's  ideal   oi  right  was 

onstitutfd  by  the  Maitei^s  diclum. 
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deputation  to  honour  the  University  with  his  presence,  and  was  gra- 
ciously  pleased  to  appoint  Sunday,  the  6th^  for  that  purpose;  which_, 
considering  the  toil,  bustle,  vanity,  and  expense,  the  unnecessary  cook- 
ing  and  dressing^  and  all  the  pomp  and  worldliness  attendant  on  a  royal 
visitation,  was  little  better  than  the  Head  of  the  Church  commaiiding 
Sabbath-breach.  No  wonder  that  no  good  came  of  it.  To  Bentley  fell 
the  two-fold  task  of  creating  the  Ro}^al  Doctors  of  Divinity  (who,  as  we 
lia^e  ah-eady  stated^  were  created  at  the  royal  fiat,  without  either 
undergoing  the  statutable  examinations,  or  keeping  the  statutable 
terms,)  and  of  entertaining  tlie  King  and  his  suite  at  Trinity  Lodge. 
The  visit  of  another  great  personage_,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  gave  Vice 
Chancellor  Grigg^  the  Duke's  chaplain^  who  had  been  so  notably  out- 
manoeuvred  in  the  Professorship  business,  an  opportunity  of  annoying 
Bentley  in  a  small  way,  by  bringing  his  patron  to  Trinity  Lodge  at  a 
most  unseasonable  and  unexpected  time  of  the  morning,  without  any 
previous  announcement,  so  as  to  surprize  the  Master  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  in  the  agony  of  preparation  for  the  royal  guest.  It  would 
require  the  imagination  and  the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth  to  pourtray  how 
the  proud  Duke  must  have  looked,  and  how  the  Master  of  Trinity  looked, 
and  how  Dr.  Grigg  must  have  enjoyed  his  sullen  apologies  and  angry 
confusion.  Not  content  with  this_,  the  duty  of  conducting  his  Majesty 
from  St.  iMary's  to  Trinity  College  devolving  upon  Grigg,  as  Vice- 
Chancellor,  he,  under  some  pretence  or  other,  led  the  King  to  a  back 
gate,  which  had  been  closed  to  keep  out  the  mob^  and  kept  his  anointed 
sovereign  standing  in  a  most  filthy  and  unsavoury  lane  till  intelligence 
of  the  matter  could  be  conveyed  to  the  great  gate,  where  the  Master 
was  waiting  in  due  form  to  receive  his  illustrious  visitor.  If  all 
this  was  intended  to  makc  Bentley  appear  awkward  in  the  royal  presence, 
it  M'as  unsuccessful ;  for  th.e  King,  declining  to  partake  of  the  magnifi- 
cent  banquet  laid  out  in  Hall,  dined  privately  with  a  few  Noblemen  at 
the  Lodge,  as  if  he  had  rather  be  Bentley's  guest  than  the  University's. 
The  Doctor  was  afterwards  complained  of  for  monopolizing  the  honour 
of  the  royal  visit,  but  considering  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  leading 
characters  in  Cam])ridge,  it  is  no  wonder  that  King  George  should  keep 
aloof  from  indiscriminate  society  there. 

This  conccrted  chapter  of  accidents  was  but  the  omen  of  morc  serious 
misunderstandings.  Next  day,  October  7th,  a  congregation  was  held 
in  the  Senate-house  to  finish  the  creation  of  the  Royal  Doctors,  of  whom 
only  three,  Grigg,  Davies,  and  Waterland,  as  Heads  of  Houses,  Iiad  bcen 
made  in  the  royal  pnjsence,  just  to  Ict  the  King  see  how  it  was  done. 
Bentley  refused  to  perform  his  office,  except  at  the  unusual  rate  of  a 
four  guinea  fee.    Many  candidates  demurred.    Our  Professor  would  not 
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act,  except  oii  Iiis  own  conditions.  It  was  ruled  that  liis  agency  wa.s 
not  indispensable.  Dr.  Bardsey  Fisher,  IMaster  of  Sidney,  pronipted  by 
the  Beadle,  performed,  for  the  old  regiilation  fee  of  a  broad  piece,  cer- 
tain  fornis  which  were  to  fpialify  certain  persons  to  write  D.  D.  after 
their  names,  to  wear  a  scarlet  gown  over  a  bhick  coat,  and  to  hold  a  phi- 
rality  of  benefices. 

When  it  is  cousidered  that  a  Doctor's  degree  is  eitlier  a  mere  luxury, 
or  the  qualification  for  considerable  emolument ;  that  these  royal  Doctors 
were,  after  all,  considerable  savers  in  time_,  toil,  and  pocket,  by  tlie 
King's  visit,  wliich  must  have  caused  tlio  Regius  Professor  a  great 
expense  in  all  tliree  ;  and  tliat  tlie  mere  operation  of  qualifying  them  for 
])hiralities,  must  have  tiiken  up  many  liours  of  Bentley's  day,  a  day 
always  devoted  to  the  advantage  of  mankind,  when  not  employed  to  tlie 
injury  of  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  we  really  think, 
not  that  Bentley  Mas  quite  right  in  claiming  the  four  guineas,  but  that 
it  would  have  l>een  much  better  if  the  new  Doctors  had  paid  it  without 
more  ado,  for  any  man  who  can  afford  to  be  a  D.D.  can  afford  to  pay 
four  guineas. 

But  Conyers  IMiddleton,  who  was  one  of  the  Doctors  to  \\e  created, 
thought  otherwise,  not  because  he  grudged  tlie  guineas,  but  bocause  he 
liated  Beutley,  so  instead  of  going  for  his  investiture  to  Dr.  Bardsey 
Fisher,  as  a  man  who  thought  the  head  inn  too  expensive,  would  take 
up  his  quarters  at  tlie  most  respectable  pot-house  in  a  village,  lie  paid 
his  four  guineas  to  Dr.  Bentley,  with  a  proviso  tliat  they  should  be 
repaid  if  the  King  decided  against  the  claim.    We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  ^liddleton  acted  with  a  presentiment,  or  rather  with  a  rational 
calculation,  that  he  was  paying  four  guineas  for  an  advantage  over  his 
enemy.     The  detail  of  the  business  would  be  little  interesting.    IMontli 
after  month  passed,  and  the  King  did  not  interfere,  and  Bentley  kept 
the  m(>ncv  ;  at  last  IMiddleton   broiight  an  action   in  the  ^'^ico-chancel- 
l(>r's  court,  and  a  decree  was  issued  to  arrest  Bentley  for  the  sum.    Clarke, 
an  Escjuire  Beadle,  was  sent  to  serve  the  process ;    he  got  into  the 
Lodge,  but  could  not  see  the  IMaster ;  ho  was  locked  up  in  a  room  for 
some  hours,  and  then  discharged,  without  having  effected  tlie  arrest. 
Various  proliiniii.irics  woro  goiio  through  iii  tlio  ^'^ico-chancollor^s  court, 
t<»  nono  of  which  Bontley  attondod.     At  last  the  \'i(o-cliaiicollor  pro- 
iKumced    him    to    Ikj    in    contempt    of   the    University    Jurisdictitui  ; 
suspended  his  degrees,  summoned  three  several  courts  to  givo  liiiii  an 
op|Mirtunity  of  making  his  submission,  and  thon  fiiiding  him  still  oImIu- 
rato,  rosolved   to  morgo  his  owii   act  in  a  dooroo  of  tlio   I7iii\(*rsity  at 
largo.     A  gracc  was  pr(»poscd  to  the  Soiiato,  tlie  reprosontalive  ImkIv  of 
the  Uuiversity,  to  strip  liim  of  all  his  degrecs.     A  vaiii  attcmpt  was 
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made  by  Aslienliurst  to  iiiterrupt  thcir  proceediiigs^  by  tenderiiig  tlie 
votes  to  Dr.  Otway,  a  suspected  nonjuror,  but  it  vras  not  allowed  to  pass. 
On  tbe  ]7th  of  October,  1718,  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cani- 
bridge  passed  a  grace,  by  which  the  Master  of  Trinity  and  Regiiis  Pro- 
fessor  of  Divinity,  was  degraded  ab  omni  gradu  suscepto,  and_,  to  speak 
teclinically,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  Harry  Sopk. 

It  is  diHicult  to  find  any  parallel  to  the  predicament  in  which  Bentley 
and  the  Uuiversity  were  placed  by  this  unprecedented  act.  The  ruler 
of  the  first  college  was  without  a  vote  in  the  ruling  assemblies,  the 
highest  Teaclier  of  Theology  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  University  pul- 
pit.  It  somewhat  resembled  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Catholic  disabilities ;  the  first  Peer  without  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Hereditary  Earl  Marshall  prohibited 
from  discharging  his  functions.  Strange,  however,  as  his  position  was 
becomc,  Bentley  was  not  a  whit  daunted :  when  informed  of  his  degra- 
datioUj  he  said,  "  I  have  rubbed  through  many  a  worse  business/'  and 
forthwith  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  King,  as  supreme  Visitor_,  laying 
open  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  urging  the  injustice  with  which, 
without  hearing  or  summons,  he  had  been  suspended  from  all  his 
degrees  by  tlie  Vice-chancellor,  and  inhibited  from  discharging  his 
duty,  as  Divinity  Professor,  the  precipitation  with  which  the  Senate 
liad  passed  the  grace  of  degradation,  and  the  Vice-chancellor's  refusal 
to  administer  the  oaths  to  Dr.  Otway.  (He  never  neglected  to  direct 
suspicion  towards  the  politics  of  his  opponents.)  Of  course  the  petition 
closed  with  a  prayer  for  redress  of  grievances.  It  met  with  speedy 
attention  :  was  read  in  Council  on  the  30th  of  October,  and  produced  an 
order  that  the  Vice-chancellor  should  attend  at  the  Board  on  the  6th  of 
November  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings.  The  office  of  Vice- 
chancellor  terminates  annually  on  the  4th  of  November.  It  was  there- 
fore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Bentley's  adversaries,  witli  whom  the 
academical  body  corporate  was  now  identified,  not  to  lct  the  chief  magis- 
tracy  pass  into  dangerous  hands.  According  to  established  order,  it 
would  have  fallen  to  Dr.  Davies,  President  of  Queen's,  the  only  college- 
head  who  had  voted  in  Bent]ey's  favour.  To  make  sure  of  excluding 
him,  Dr.  Gooch,  the  Vice-chancellor  of  the  preceding  year,  who  was  the 
originator  of  the  whole  measure,  Avas  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  two  to 
one.  To  London  then  the  re-elected  Doctor  went,  not  over  well  pleased 
with  his  own  situation,  and  eager  for  any  opening  to  an  escape.  On 
presenting  liis  statement  before  the  King  in  counci),  he  attributed  thc 
suspension  of  Bentley  to  his  non-appearanc(;  in  the  action  for  debt,  Mdiich 
all  tlie  world  kncw  was  not  tlie  true  ground,  but  was  most  industrious 
iD  shifting  thc  responsibility  from  his  own  shoulders,  reminding  his 
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INfajesty  that  the  snspension  was  sunk  in  the  degradation,  and  tliat  the 
^'^ice-Chancellor  liumhly  conceives  that  he  is  not  personally  responsihle 
for  an  act  of  the  body  corporate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  is  but  one  member."  Nothing  was  immediately  conchided  in  council, 
but  after  some  time  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  and  the 
general  surmise  was,  that  a  Royal  Commission,  that  hope  of  tlie  Whigs 
and  terror  of  the  Tories,  woukl  })e  appointed  to  visit  the  University 
and  redress  all  grievances.  Among  the  paradoxes  of  the  times,  not  the 
least  suq^rising  was,  that  the  Tories  were  disputing  the  extent  of  tlie 
royal  power,  and  Oxford  literally  deliberating  ou  the  propriety  of  resist- 
ing  the  Kiug,  should  he  attempt  to  interfere  with  her  rights  of  self- 
government. 

Every  thing  in  England  takes  the  shape  and  hue  of  politics.  You 
may  form  a  very  likely  guess  at  an  Englishman's  political  sentiments 
from  liearing  his  opinions  upon  poetry,  his  comparative  estimate  of  clas- 
sical  and  mathematical  learning,  his  prefereuce  of  physical  or  metaphy- 
sical  science,  or  eveu  his  judgment  in  a  dispute  between  two  neighl^our- 
ing  families.  No  wonder,  then,  if  a  question,  involving  such  importiuit 
interests  as  that  of  Bentlev's  degradation,  out  of  which  grew  so  much 
discussion  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  clashing  jurisdictioiis,  and  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  Church,  so  closely  implicated  in  those  of  the 
Universities,  were  not  remotely  concerned,  become  a  matter  of  party, 
and  was  variously  judged  according  to  the  political  predilections  of  dif- 
ferent  men.  Pamphlets  Hew  thick.  Arthur  Ashley  Sykes,  a  low_ 
church  divine,  and  indefatigable  Polemic,  led  the  way.  Dean  Sherlock, 
the  strength  of  the  high-church  men,  responded  in  defence  of  his  Uni- 
versity.  Conyers  ]\liddIeton  followed.  His  refusal  of  the  four-guinea  fec 
liad  i»ro<luced  efFects  beyond  all  that  he  hoped  for,  and  now  he  came  for- 
ward  with  the  professed  intention  of  vindicating  the  steps  of  which  he 
had  l)een  the  primary  mover,  but  with  far  more  desire  of  holding  up 
Bentley  to  public  odium.  In  171«^  at  the  ripe  age  of  thirty-six,  the 
fiiture  biographer  of  Cicero  tirst  appeared  as  an  author.  Shakspeare's 
maiden  essay  wa.s  a  scurrilous  ballad, — 3IiddIeton's  was  "A  full  and  im- 
partial  account  of  all  the  late  proceedings  in  the  University  (»f  Canibrid^e 
against  l)r.  Bentley,"  Ile  possessed  the  talent  of  being  severe  witliout 
Ijeing  st:urriIous :  he  did  not  call  names  (a  practice  to  which  his  adver- 
sjiry  was  unfortunately  «iddicted,  both  viva  voce  and  in  print),  an<l  if  he 
did  not  always  conceal  his  malice,  he  never  betrayed  his  irascibility.  lle 
took  advantage  of  the  alarin  felt  by  certain  |)ersons  at  the  pros|K'(t  (»f  a 
royal  visitiition,  to  inipute  tlie  report  of  sucli  a  niovemeiit  to  lk'ntley's 
prcsunijitioii,  if  iiot  the  desigii  t<>  Iiis  insinuatioiis.  The  passjige  is  as 
follows: — "  But  even  thiswill  hardly  seeiii  ^traiige  froin  hiin  wl»o  d;u-es 
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to  give  out  that  the  King  and  his  Ministry  will  interpose  to  reverse  our 
statutable  proceedings  against  him  ;  that  for  the  sake  of  a  single  person 
so  justly  odious,  so  void  of  all  credit  and  interest  amongst  us^  his 
Majesty  will  set  a  mark  of  his  displeasure  upon  his  famous  and  loyal 
University.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  insolence  so  apparently  tend- 
ing  to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  people  from  his  Majesty,  may  meet 
with  the  just  severity  and  chastisement  of  the  law."  Contrary  to  his 
inclination,  Conyers  complimented  his  antagonist,  and  prophesied  the  de- 
feat  of  his  own  party  in  a  single  sentence — "  He  has  ceased  to  be  Doctor, 
and  may  cease  to  be  Professor,  but  he  can  never  cease  to  be  Bentley." 

Tlie  literary  warfare  continued  during  1719.  Middleton  produced  a 
second  and  a  third  pamphlet.  These  and  all  the  others  published  in 
the  course  of  the  controversy  were  anonymous  ;  and  as  Middleton  was  a 
new  writer,  poor  Colbatch,  whose  fate  it  was  to  bear  the  blame  of  others' 
lampoons^  received  for  a  time  the  credit  or  discredit  of  his  compositions. 

So  violent  was  the  excitement  of  the  controversy,  and  so  deep  the 
mutual  hatred  of  the  parties,  that  the  most  improbable  rumours  found 
credit ;  and  the  antagonists  of  Bentley  scrupled  not  to  impute  to  his 
partisans  the  purpose  of  assassination.  It  was  currently  reported  that 
Dr.  Gooch  was  shot  at  through  a  window  of  his  lodge,  and  more  than 
hinted  whence  the  bullet  came.  In  some  recent  repairs  of  Caius 
CoIIege^,  a  bullet  was  actually  foimd  in  the  wainscot.  Of  course  it  is 
not  intended  to  ascribe  to  Bentley  any  privity  to  a  murderous  design  ; 
but  if  he  or  Ashenhurst  extended  patronage  to  many  such  men  as 
Joseph  Lindsay,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  them  may  have  taken 
this  unwarrantable  mode  of  displaying  gi"ititude. 

Meantime,  Colbatch,  and  the  other  Bemonstrants  in  Trinity,  were 
suffering  all  the  miseries  of  hope  deferred.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
had  taken  any  part  in  the  decisive  proceedings  of  the  University  against 
their  Master ;  and  pcrhaps  they  had  not  much  reason  to  rejoice  at  his 
deyradation,  which  did  not  diminish  his  power  ovcr  them,  and  was 
very  unlikely  to  mollify  his  exercise  of  it.  Archbishop  Wake  was, 
indeed,  a  true,  but  not  an  efHcient  friend ;  for  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
righteous  Bishop ;  and  the  Churchj  though  it  has  the  opportunity  of 
purchaHing  great  interest  by  leaguing  with  the  govcrnmcnt,  has  vcry 
little  authority  of  its  proper  own.  The  Ministcr,  Lord  Sunderland, 
and  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Parker  (afterwards  Earl  of  Macclesfield), 
deceived  them  with  fair  words.  AIl  this  while  their  petition  was,  as  it 
were,  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  in  Sir  Edward  Northey's 
jK>cket.  Aftcr  three  years,  it  was  resuscitated  by  the  persevering 
representations  of  Colbatch,  read  at  tlie  Council  board  a  second  time  on 
the  26th  of  May,  and  referred  to  tlie  Committee. 
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The  Royal  Visitation  was  daily  expected,  and  tlie  hopes  of  the  mal- 
contents  began  to  revive,  when  Bentley,  by  a  stroke  of  policy  wliich  may 
share  the  comniendation  bestowed  on  the  unjust  steward,  cut  the  ground 
from  l^eneatli  tliem,  and  at  once  redoubled  their  cause  of  complaint  and 
deprived  them  of  their  hist  apparent  cliance  of  redress.  We  ha^e 
already  mentioned  tlie  proposal  for  a  compromise  with  Serjeant  ]\Iiller, 
and  its  rejection.  That  learned  lawyer  having  stumbled  into  the  ill 
graces  of  the  University,  where  he  was  as  little  ])eIoved,  and  nothing 
like  so  much  feared,  as  Bentley  liimself,  seeing  those  Bills,  on  the 
strength  of  which  lie  had  expresscd  such  premature  and  offensive  exult- 
ation,  postponed  sine  die,  seeing  his  own  blunders  exposed  by  the 
ex-doctor's  formidable  pen  in  a  manner  not  at  all  conducive  to  his  profes- 
sional  advancement,  in  fine,  having  failed  in  a  frivolous  prosecution  of 
Walker  for  some  unintclligible  illegality  with  regard  to  taking  a  pupil, 
began  to  consider  that  as  revenge  Mas  not  to  be  had,  money  was  not  to  be 
despised.  The  re-appearance  of  the  Petition  produced  a  renewal  of 
overtures  on  the  part  of  Bentley,  which  found  INIiller  in  the  humour  of 
Shylock,  Mhen,  finding  that  the  bond  did  not  alloAv  him  any  blo<jd,  lie 
offers  to  tiike  his  principal.  In  this  extraordinary  treaty  it  was  consi- 
dercd  that  the  Serjeant,  on  condition  of  receiving  half  his  dues  as  a 
FcUow  since  171i^>  together  with  his  room  rent,  and  £400  for  his  law 
expenses,  should  resign  his  Fellowsliip,  and  withdraw  both  liis  own 
petition,  and  that  of  Colbatcli.  To  make  the  College  pay  the  lawyer  for 
betraying  its  cause  was  a  bold  thought,  but  Bentley's  design  was  bolder 
still.  Ile  demanded  of  the  college,  payment  of  his  own  costs,  and  by 
the  college  they  were  paid.  At  the  very  time  while  Bentley  had  not  a 
degree  in  the  University,  when  a  decided  interposition  of  Government 
was  looked  for  to  put  a  stop  to  the  blen<led  anarchy  and  despotism  of 
his  rule,  he  succeedcd  in  extorting  £5(M)  for  the  charges  of  his  defence. 
This  was  effected  through  the  agency  of  Baker,  who  gained  over  a 
majority  out  of  the  total  list  of  Fellows,  l)y  whicli  the  resistance  of  Hve 
out  of  the  eight  seniors  \fas  overl)orne.  The  preteiice  was  that  such 
])ayment  was  the  only  means  of  restoring  peace.  iMiller  went  off  with 
£528  of  the  college  money,  to  which  perhaps  he  was  lct/a/lj/  entitled, 
bad  he  not  forfeited  all  elaim  on  his  clients  by  treacherously  abandoning 
their  cause.  Though  no  longer  an  honest  man,  he  contiiiued  a  Uhig, 
and  l»ecame  meinlH'r  for  a  borougb,  in  wlii('li  honourable  capacity  he 
«listinguished  himself,  by  speaking,  in  17:^5,  against  the  bill  for  enabling 
Lonl  Bolingbroke,  who  liad  l>een  attainted,  to  succeed  to  tlie  family 
inlHritaiMT,  aftcr  hc  had  received  thc  Kiiig's  ])ardoii.  Tliough  tliis 
partial  n'\ers;d  of  tlie  attaiiider  was  ^ulvocated  liy^\  al]M)le  liiniself,  Aliljfrs 
o])])(»sition  seeujs  not  to  have   displexsed  tlic  JMinistry,  for  shortly  after 
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lic  Mas  appointed  one  of  tbe  Barons  of  tlie  Exchequer  for  Scotland. 
Enough  of  hini,  and  his  rewards,  and  honours. 

And  now  the  prospects  of  Trinity  College,  at  least  of  the  discontented 
party  in  it^  were  Morse  than  ever^  for  there  Mas  no  chance  of  obtaining 
a  A^isitor  from  the  Crown,  since  the  petition  was  withdra^vn  from  the 
council,  and  as  the  Bisliop  of  Ely  refiised  to  act  in  that  capacity^  though 
informed  by  Colbatcli  and  Aylotfe^  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  bar- 
gain  with  ^Miller,  and  the  ]Master's  extraordinary  demand,  there  was 
even  less  probability  of  his  departing  from  liis  secure  neutrality  in  any 
possible  emergence.  Wake,  their  only  friend,  had  no  longer  the  power 
to  assist  them ;  and  it  was  the  understood  intention  of  the  Court  to 
screen  the  INIaster. 

Passing  over  some  minor  events  at  Cambridge^  we  will  proceed  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  a  new  series  of  litigations,  in  whieh  the  triumphs 
of  Bentley  were  such  as  to  inspire  a  belief  in  the  superstitious,  that  the 
demon  of  law-suits  was  his  familiar  spirit.  The  sole  consolation  and 
only  hope  of  his  late  prosecutors  was  in  the  press,  and  to  the  press  they 
appealed,  uot  quite  despairing  of  shaming  the  superior  powers  into 
interference.  Middleton  was  the  chosen  champion,  for  his  popular  style 
made  liis  services  the  most  effective,  while  his  situation  protected  him 
from  all  apprehension  of  Bentley^s  wrath.  With  the  assistance  of 
Colbatch's  memorials  he  produced  a  keen  invective,  entitled  "  A  true 
account  of  the  present  state  of  Trinity  College,  i^i  Cambridge,  under 
the  oppressive  Government  of  their  Master,  Richard  Bentleg,  late  D.D." 
Of  tlie  spirit  of  this  composition  the  motto,  taken  from  one  of  Cicero's 
orations  against  Verres,  is  at  once  an  omen  and  a  sample : — "  Prcrter- 
mittam  minora  omnia  quorum  simile  forsitan  alius  quoque  aliquid 
aliquando  fecerit :  nihil  dicam  nisi  singulare  ;  nisi  quod  si  in  alium 
reum  diceretur  incredibile  videretur."'^  The  book  was  in  strict  accor- 
dancc  M'itli  this  promise.  It  \vas,  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  a  libel, 
whether  true  or  false,  upon  Bentley.  But  it  also  proved,  what  it  was 
not  intended  to  bc,  a  libel  on  the  King's  Government.  Bentley,  who 
iixed  an  inevitable  eye  on  the  errors  of  his  opponents,  directly  perceived 
his  advantage.  In  the  a])sence  of  Colbatch,  at  whose  door,  as  usual,  the 
iil)el  was  laid,  he  procured,  notwithstiiiiding  the  opposition  of  Aylolfe, 
Jordan,  and  Bouquet,  the  signature  of  the  college  to  a  ready  made  cen- 
sure  of  the  book  and  his  author,  and  a  power  of  attorney  under  the 
college  seal,  to  prosecute  the  said  autlior,  its  printcrs  and  publishers. 

*  "  J  will  pass  ovfcrall  lusstT  matter,  whereto  possibly  at  some  time  or  otlicr,  soiik 
person    or    othcr   may  have    don*-    something    somewhat    similar.       I  will  mentioii 
nothing  but  what  is  imique;   nothiuK  bul  what,  irallejfed  ajjaiiist  any  ofhrr  criniiiial, 
woiild  ap]iear  iiicr*>dible." 
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Having  acconiplishod  tliis  purpose,  lic  pro])osed  to  reniove  Colhatch 
froni  the  seniority,  a  measure  in  wliich  he  was  supported  hy  the  crazy 
Brahourn  and  the  unconscientious  Baker  ;  hut  iMo(kl  and  Barwell, 
though  they  had  little  courage,  had  still  some  conscience,  aud  refused  to 
j)articipate  in  the  oppression  of  a  friend  and  hrother,  whose  character 
they  prohahly  admired  for  the  very  points  in  Mhich  it  ditfered  from  thoir 
owu.  Defeated  in  this  design,  he  conmienced  an  action  against  Bicker- 
ton,  the  publisher.  This  produced  an  immediate  avowal  of  authorship 
by  IMiddlcton,  who  also  would  have  added  to  his  confession  the  articles 
of  accusation,  drawn  up  hy  Colbatch  to  be  laid  Ijefore  a  Visitor,  but  thc 
bookseller  declined  publishing  what  might  be  considered  another  libel. 
Ile  could,  therefore,  only  declare  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  work  ; 
that  his  sole  puq)ose  in  writiug  it  was  to  bring  about  a  Visitation ;  and 
that  he  was  ready,  sliould  the  JMaster  or  any  of  his  friends  ansMer  it  in 
print,  either  to  defend  ever}'  allegation,  or  publicly  to  recant. 

But  Bcntley  had  observed  a  passage  in  the  book  which  served  his 
ends  much  better  than  a  paper  controversy,  or  even  a  public  rccantation. 
At  page  5  of  the  "  True  Account "  were  these  words  : — "  Whilc  thc 
liberty  of  Englishmen  is  so  mucli  the  envy  of  other  nationsand  the  boast 
of  her  own,  and  the  meanest  peasant  knowsMherc  to  find  redress  for  the 
least  grievance  he  has  to  complain  of,  it  is  hardly  cre(Iil)le  that  a  body 
of  learned  and  worthv  men,  oppressed  and  injured  daily  in  every  thing 
that  is  dear  and  valuable  to  tliem,  should  uot  be  able  to  tind  any  proper 
court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom  that  will  receive  their  complaints." 

At  this  day,  these  words  would  scarcely  l)e  deemed  libellous.  They 
were  rathcr  aimed  at  the  Bishoj)  of  Ely,  or  the  King's  ^linisters,  thaii 
at  the  C(»urts  of  Law,  if  indeed  they  werc  any  thiiig  more  than  an 
exclamation  of  indignant  surprise  at  the  unfortunate  position  in  which 
Trinity  CoIIcge  was  placed  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  Visitatorial  j)ower. 
But  at  that  time  the  Courts  were  exccedingly  jealous  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion.  An  inf(»rni:ition  was  laid  against  Convcrs  ^liddlcton  iii  thc  King's 
Bcncli,  on  the  joint  behalf  of  the  Kingand  llichard  licntlcy. 

This  was  at  the  lx*giiniing  of  l^JIi).  The  law's  delay  pn^tractcd  tho 
trial  for  a  vcar  aiid  a  half.  In  Trinity  terni,  1721,  the  cause  was  tried 
iii  the  Court  of  King's  Bcnch,  and  Dr.  IMichlleton  found  guilty  of  ii 
lil)cl.  Still,  judgmciit  was  dcfcircd,  aiid  Conyers  kcpt  in  an  agony  of 
suspcnsc,  which  Bciitlcv,  whosc  rcscntmcnt  was  not  mitigatcd  hy  the 
tw<»  j)amj)lilcts  j)ublishcd  bv  ^liddlcton  at  the  commcncemeiit  of  this 
suit,  oii  the  j)roject  of  thc  Xcw  Tcstamcnt,  did  not  take  any  nicans  t(» 
abridgc.  To  hcightcn  his  distress,  his  frieiids,  cveii  those  for  whose  sikc 
he  had  bravcd  tlic  wrath  of  oiic  who  was  ncvcr  to  Ix-  oHcndcd  \^ith  iiiu 
jHinitv,  ga\('  liim  littlc  suj)j)ort  («r  countcnancc.       ('(ill>;if(  li   iIoim   .((Imi- 
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iiistered  to  liis  iiecessity,  exerted  liimself  to  procure  affidavits  iii  liis 
favoiir,  and  sent  him  fifty  pounds,  no  small  douation  from  a  poor 
clergyman,  whose  means  must  have  been  cruelly  narro^ved  by  the 
expenses  of  the  college  disputes.  Middleton  at  times  was  apprehensive 
of  a  line  beyond  his  means  to  pay,  vvhich  would  have  consigned  him 
to  a  jail,  a  comfortable  abode  even  then  for  the  knave  that  woukl 
not  pay,  but  a  miserable  den  for  the  poor  man  that  could  not.  By  the 
mediation  of  one  of  the  University  representatives,  he  gained  aceess  to 
some  great  personage  (supposed  to  be  the  Lord  Chancellor),  who,  being, 
a  man  of  infinite  promise,  engaged  to  mollify  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
procure  a  lenient  sentence,  So  the  term  passed  away,  and  the  long 
vacation  succeeded,  and  Middleton  was  still  left  to  suffer  perhaps  more 
than  the  severest  sentence  woukl  have  inflicted.  The  unwearied  Col- 
batch  employed  this  vacant  time  in  preparing  a  tract  in  MiddIeton's 
favour,  to  be  entitled  "  The  Case  of  Richard  Bentley  ogamst  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton  considered,  and  a  Question  arising  thereupon  discussed  ;  viz.,  hoiv 
far  it  may  be  laivful  to  pvbtish  the  notorious  crimes  qf  any  ivicked 
man."  ^ut  his  bookseller  shewed  the  MS.  to  Counsellor  Ketelbey,  who 
pronounced  that  it  woukl  infallibly  be  accounted  a  libel,  and  reminded 
the  bibliopole  that  "  Bentley  now  knew  the  way  into  Westminster 
liall ;"  so  the  work  still  remains  unprinted.  Dr.  Monk  speaks  highly 
of  the  ability  and  earnestness  of  its  execution.  As  there  is  now  no 
danger  of  Bentley's  ever  finding  his  way  into  Westminster  Hall  again, 
we  importune  those  in  whose  hands  it  may  be,  to  give  it  to  the  workl, 
at  least  so  much  of  it  as  bears  upon  tlie  liberty  of  the  press  in  general. 
As  a  revision  of  tlie  libel  laws  cannot  and  wil]  not  be  long  dcferred,  the 
arguments  of  tlie  sturdy  casuistical  Pix)fessor  may  throw  some  liglit  on 
a  sul)ject  of  the  highest  importance,  concerning  which  there  is  a  lament- 
able  want  of  clear  ideas. 

The  bursting  of  the  South  sea  bubble,  which  awakened  thousands 
from  dreams  of  countless  wealth  to  the  sobcr  certainty  of  ruin,  and 
exhibited  a  degree  of  baseness,  falseliood,  peculation,  and  depravity,  in 
high  places,  which  English  history  has  never  since  rivalled,  brouglit 
about  a  change  of  administration.  Lord  Townshend,  a  liberal  states- 
man,  clear  of  ali  ])articipation  in  the  abominable  thing,  wlio  had  been 
suj)planted,  in  171^>;.  ^>y  thc  intrigues  of  the  Sunderland  party,  was  re- 
called  tothe  Kings  councils.  Parliament  haviiig  mitigated  the  popular 
resentment  by  giving  up  some  gross  and  palpable  jjcculators  as  examples, 
tliought  proper  to  scrcen  the  rest  by  an  act  of  grace.  A  promise  to 
introduce  a  clause  which  should  ajiply  to  MiddIeton's  case  was  made  and 
brokcn  by  thc  Lord  Chancellor  MardesHeld.  The  gloomy  montli  of 
November  found  Conyers  again  in  attendance  ut  the  Court  of  King  r 
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Beiicli,  still  tormeiited  witli  expensive  delays,  iiiul  reduced  at  last  to 
niake  vain  offers  of  coniproniise  to  his  prosecutor.  Failing  tliere,  he 
directed  his  own  counsel  to  move  for  judgment  upon  the  verdict.  Chief 
Justice  Pratt  (fathcr  to  the  first  Earl  of  Canulen)  imniediately  ob- 
served,  "  that  he  liad  hoped  to  hear  no  more  of  this  affair,  but  that 
two  Doctors  of  Divinity,"  (the  learned  Judge  either  forgot  or  did  not 
choose  to  ackiiowledge  Bentley's  degradatioii)  "  to  avoid  the  scandal 
justly  given  by  such  personid  quarrels,  would  have  found  some  way  of 
inaking  it  up  between  themselves."  At  last  IMiddleton  was  persuaded 
to  admit  "  that  as  far  as  he  had  ofFended  the  law  in  what  he  had  done, 
he  was  sorry  for  it,  and  asked  the  ]\Iaster's  pardon."  Whether  sucli  a 
guarded  apology  ought  to  satisfy  the  honour  of  a  gentlcman,  mc  leave 
it  to  the  Icarned  in  the  laws  of  the  Duello  to  decide.  Certainly  it  did 
n«»t  immediatelv  satisfy  the  anger  of  a  Divinity  professor,  nor  is  tlie 
logic  of  it  absolutely  irrefragable.  If  he  were  only  sorry  for  Iiaving 
offciuled  tlie  Law,  it  would  seem  more  reasoiiable  that  he  sliould  ap(>lo- 
gize  to  the  Court  bv  whom  the  jNIajesty  of  the  Law  is  represented,  than 
to  his  adversary.  Bentley,  however,  demanded  that  he  should  subscribe 
a  ])apcr,  owning  that  he  had  wronged  and  abused  the  whole  s(x:iety.  To 
tliat  Middleton  would  not  beiul,  but  moved  oiice  nujre  f(»r  judgmcnt  by 
his  counsel  the  following  day. 

The  Chief  Justice,  an  honest  man,  animadvertcd  with  some  severity 
(»11  the  unforgiving  and  exorbitant  temper  of  Bentley,  and  siircastically 
asked,  "  Whether  the  Society  M(»uld  iiot  Iiave  the  paper  stuck  up  at 
the  Exchange,  and  have  Dr.  ^liddlcton  led  through  Westminster  Ilall 
witli  it  printed  to  his  hat."  Sceing  no  chance  of  <»]jtaining  any 
tliiiig  in(»rc  in  tlic  prcsent  disposition  of  tlie  Court,  lientley  coii- 
descended  to  accept  the  apology,  aiid  the  defendent  paid  thc  prosecu- 
tors  taxed  costs,  Mhich  pcrhaps  amounted  to  more  tlian  any  fiiie  that 
would  have  Iwen  levied.  In  order,  in  some  degrce,  to  rec(»mpciise 
liiiii  for  such  cliarge  and  vexation  incurred  in  thcir  c(»inin(»n  caiisc,  and 
jierhaps  likewise  to  mortify  the  Divinity  Professor,  the  j)revailing  j)arty 
iii  Cambridge  established  a  new  ottice  of  Prolo-hibHothecarhis,  or  hcad 
librarian,  to  wliich  Dr.  INIiddlcton  was  triuinj)haiitly  j)romoted,  sjiitc 
(»r  tlie  resistance  of  Bcntlcvs  jiartisans,  wlu»  callcd  tlic  busincss  a  sc.iii- 
daldiis  j(»b.  Thc  grace  was  j)r(»j)osed  (»ii  tlic  14tli  (»f  Dccciniu-r,  17-1. 
and  carried  by  a  majority  of  112  to  49.  So  high  did  j)arty  sj)irit  run, 
tliat  the  only  two  meml)ers  of  St.  JoIiii's,  wIk»  voted  ag;iinst  tlie  aj)j)(»int- 
iiiciit,  were  hissed  all  the  way  from  the  sch(M>Is  to  their  own  college. 

Oiir  narrativc  niiist  now  retrogade  a  littlc,  to  rcc(»rd  a  ii.*\\'  incidents 
that  f<»rnicd  tlie  cpisodes  of  this  restlcs.s  draiiia.  Of  thes<.',  the  most 
refreshing  is  tlie  defeat  of  Bentley  in  an  atteinjit  U\  kcep  Colliatch  oiit 
of  the  Rcctory  of  Orwcll,  vacant  by  thc  dcatli  of  Dr.  StiibU',  in  OctolxT, 
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1719,  to  Mhich,  as  seiiior  Doctor,  he  was  eiititled  by  statute.  A  dissen- 
tioii  aiiiong  the  ]Master's  supporters  frustrated  these  unjust  machinations 
to  deprive  Colbatcli  of  his  right.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  failure 
of  this  plot  was  a  subject  of  general  congratulation. 

The  inconvenience  and  absurdity  of  sufFering  the  Divinity  Professor- 
ship  to  become  a  sinecure  in  the  hands  of  a  man  prohibited  from 
discharging  its  duties  were  so  apparent,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Univer- 
sity  made  serious  efForts  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  by 
stripping  Bentley  of  the  oflice. 

The  long-expected  Royal  Visitation  coming  to  nothing,  all  expect- 
ation  of  remedy  from  that  quarter  died  away.  Dr.  Gooch,  who  was, 
iu  November,  1720,  elected  Vice-Chancellor  the  third  time,  liad 
threatened,  while  pronouncing  Bentley's  suspension,  to  deprive  him  of 
his  Professorship,  if  he  did  not  make  due  submission  and  satisfaction  for 
liis  contumacy.  But  in  order  to  carry  this  menace  into  efFect,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Master  of  Trinity,  who  was 
by  no  means  likely  to  asiist  in  liis  own  deposition.     In  Trinity  term, 

1720,  a  rule  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  obtained,  calling  upon 
the  electors  to  shew  cause  why  a  mandamus  should  not  be  issued  calling 
upon  them  to  fill  an  alleged  vacancy  of  the  chair  ;  of  course  on  the 
ground  of  illegality  and  collision  in  the  election  of  Bentley,  who  was 
therefore  assumed  not  to  be,  and  never  to  have  been,  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity  at  all, — ergo,  that  the  chair  had  been  vacant  ever  since  the  death  of 
Dr.  James.  This  was  a  very  weak  invention.  It  was  met  by  afiidavits 
from  ]Modd,  Davies,  and  Bentley.  In  Michaelmas  term  the  rule  was 
discliarged. 

In  Januar}'  1720 — 21  appeared  the  pamphlet  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  in  which  Bentley,  without  either  justice  or  decorum,  abuses 
Colbatch  for  M'hat  he  knew  to  be  the  work  of  Middleton.  It  is  true  he 
did  not  name  the  object  of  his  vituperation,  but  the  Professor  of  Casu- 
istry  was  surely  designated  by  the  terms  "'  Casuistical  Drudge," 
"  PJofhling  Pupil  of  Escobar,"  &c."'  yet  more  rudely  by  descriptive 
allusions  to  Colbatch's  dark  complexion  and  rigid  features,  and  most 
cruclly,  by  an  insinuation  that  he  partook  of  the  family  derangement  of 
his  brother,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  from  a  vow,  or  a  vision,  to  wear  a 
heard  to  hh  (jirdle,  sufficient  for  a  (rreek  Patriarch." 

Colbatcli  did  nf>t  bear  "  a  cheek  for  blows,"  and  here  was  provocation 
that  might  havc  stirred  a  much  morc  "milkJivered  man."     Yet  even 

*Anthony  Kscobar  Mondoza,  a  celebrated  Spanish  casuist,  born  at  Valladolid,  iii 
1589,  entcred  the  society  of  Jesuits  at  fiftcen,  was  for  niany  years  a  poular  preacher, 
and  died  in  lOfJO.  Ilis  work';,  the  principal  uf  which  are  his  Moral  'l'heolo{fy,  and 
Ca)>es  of  Cou.sciente,  oxtend  to  forty  folios.      VVell  might  a  pupil  of  hh  be  a  plodder. 
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in  his  anger  lie  remembcrecl  tlie   statiites,  for  w  liicli  he  had  an  almost 

superstitious  reverence.     In  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  law ,  lie 

a})plie(l  to  ![Mo(kl,   the   Vice  INIaster,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair 

Ijetween   the  iNIaster  and  himself.     From  iModd,  however,  he  neither 

obtained  nor  expected  redress ;  but,  the  lirst  time  Bentley  was  in  town, 

he   exhibited  the  libel   to  a   college   meeting,    and  obtained  from  the 

inajority  a  vote,  that  it  was  "  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious/'  and  a 

resolution,  that,  should  it  really  prove  to  be  a  member  of  the  college, 

he  should  be  proceeded  against  according  to  statute.     Th<tugh   there 

M  as  no  likelihood  of  this  rcsolution   bcing  carried  into  effcct  (for  thcre 

was  no  doubt  as  to  its  author),  it  cxprcsscd  thc  society's  conviction  of 

Colbatch's  innoceuce.     Brabouni,  who  concurred  at  first  in  the  censure, 

probably  from  not  well  knoMing  what  it  meant,  afterwards  recanted,  in 

cqual  ignorance  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  it  was  never  entcred  in  the 

college  register.     But  by  applying  to  the  heads  of  colleges,  Colbatch 

obtaincd  what  he  would  have  done  M'ell  to  consider  amplc  satisfaction — 

a  declaration,  that  the  book  was  "  a  most  virulent  and  scandalous  lilKd, 

highly    injurious  to    Dr.   Colbatch,   contrary  to  good  manners,  and  a 

notorious  violati(jn  of  the  statutcs  and  discipline  of  the  University  ;" 

and  though   thcy  could  not,  on  a  mcre  moral   ccrtainty,  assumc  it  as 

leyulhj  provcd  that  thc  IMaster  of  Trinity  was  thc  author,  thcy  rcsolvcd, 

"  that  the  author  of  the  liljcl,  as  soon  as  he  was  discovered,  sliould 

receive  such  censure  as  thc  statutes  did  in  that  casc  appcdnt."     Tliis 

\\as  to  all  intents  and  purposcs  c(piivalcnt  to  ccnsuring  Richard  Bcntley 

bv  name  ;    and    with   tliis  full  and  honourablc  vindication  (tf  his;  ow  n 

charactcr,  Colbatch  ought  to  liavc   bccn   contcnt.     But  hc  had  cau«dit 

tlic  cpideniic  of  the  time  :  hc  would  stand  for  law,  and  was  doomcd  to 

Hiid,  that  whoever    entered    the    courts    with   Bentlcv  Mas  a  ccrtain 

victim.     He   ])rosccutcd  Crownefield,  the  University  booksellcr,  in  tlic 

\'icc-C/hanccllor's    Court,  for    sclling    thc  obnoxious    panij)lilct.      Tlic 

various  stagcs  of  this  suit  are  too  nuicli  cntanglcd  iii  tlic  tcchnicalitics 

of  the  civil  law,  and   the   peculiarities   of  University  jurisdiction,  to 

intcrcst  the  gencral   rcader;   sufficc  it  to  say,  that   tlic  dclays  of  tlic 

\'ice-ChancelIor's  court  (in  which  it  worthily  iniitatcs  courts  of  grcater 

busincss),  j^rotractcd  thc  causc  till   thc  Act  of  Gracc  |)ut  a  stop  U\  all 

criminal   proccsscs.     But  Colbatch  was  a  sort  of  aniatcur  civilian,  and 

fancicd  tliat  lic  undcrstood  cascs  of  law  as  well  as  cases  of  conscicncc. 

Thcrc  still  remaiiied  a  process,  unknown  to  thc  conun<»ii  law,  wliicli   lu 

th<»ught  thc  governmcnt  pard(»n  did  not  prevcnt — an  ciKpiirv  int<»  tlie 

anthorship  <»f  tlic  libcl   "  iii  tlic  ofhcc  <»f  a  judgc,"  wliich  lic  th<»ught 

nii;;lit   oliligf  Bcntlcv  t<i  Im*  cxaiiiin<'<l   :•-    i  witmsv     iiiij  <om|K'l   Iiini  t<. 

criniinate  hiniself. 
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On  tlie  24t]i  of  November,  1721,  the  very  day  oii  vvliich  Middleton 
was  finally  summoned  before  the  King's  Bencli  to  atone  for  his  libcl, 
Colbatch,  regardless  of  professional  advice,  entered  the  Vice  Chancellor's 
Court  to  call  Bentley  to  account  for  his.  Certain  preliminaries  past, 
Bentley  was  cited  to  give  evidence,  but  not  one  of  the  officers  was  willing 
to  serve  tlie  citation  upon  him.  It  was  like  "  belling  the  cat."  They 
remembered  the  treatment  which  Clarke  had  experienced  three  years 
before.  Atwood  at  last  undertook  the  enterprize,  and  was  agreeably 
disappointed  at  his  civil  reception.  But  in  truth  the  circumstances 
were  materially  altered.  In  1718  the  Doctor  was  taken  by  surprize, 
and  was  undetermined  what  to  do :  his  detention  of  Clarke,  and  refusal 
to  submit  to  the  arrest,  were  mere  artifices  to  gain  time ;  and  he  pro- 
bably  expected  a  more  decisive  interference  in  his  favour  than  a  vaciL 
lating  and  unpopular  government  dared  to  extend.  In  the  present 
instance  his  measures  were  all  determiued,  and  incivility  could  only 
have  disturbed  them.  He  simply  asked,  "  Whether  the  summons 
related  to  Colbatch's  business  ?  "  and  left  the  beadle  to  suppose  that  it 
would  be  attended  to  : — nothing  could  be  further  from  his  purpose. 
The  court  to  which  he  was  cited  was  iixed  for  January  17j,  1722.  As 
soon  as  the  college  audit,  and  the  usual  altercations  thereat  were  over, 
he  went  to  London,  consulted  counsel,  and  obtained  an  opinion  that  the 
proceedings  on  foot  against  him  were  illegal,  "  as  fartaking  of  the 
nature  ofa  general  inquisition,"  and  might  be  resisted  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  But  the  King's  Bench  would  not  be  sitting  before  the 
dav  of  appearance.  What  then  !  He  negociated  with  one  of  hisbrother 
chaplains  to  give  him  his  turn  of  attendance  at  St.  James's.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  his  court  assembled  on  the  apj)ointed  day.  "  Richard 
Rentlev,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  was  three  times  summoned  by 
name :" — no  answer,  except  that  Lisle,  a  Proctor,  and  one  of  the  Mas- 
ter's  noisiest  partisans,  produced  a  letter  fi'om  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  stating  that  Dr.  Richard  Bentley  was  absent 
on  the  King's  service.  This  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  as  a  sufficient  excuse.  Proceedings  were  adjourned  to  the 
16th  of  February ;  before  vvhich  time,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
granted  a  rule  for  tlic  Vice  Chancellor  to  shew  cause,  &c.,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  followiiig  term,  and  staying  proceedings  in  the 
ioterval. 

This  interference  of  the  Common  Law  Courts  with  what  the  High- 
Churchmen  considered  a  canonical  arid  sj)iritual  authority,  excited  great 
indigiiation,  and   lirought    Colbatch  iiito    more  difficulties    than  ever.  ^ 
By  mere  obstinacy,  and  conceit  of  liis  own  legal  acumen,  he  had  exj)osed  | 
tlie  University  to  something  like  a  public  rebuke  ;  and  now  he  set  aJ)out 
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to  (lefend  it  in  a  way  that  gave  liis  and  the  University's  maligners  a 
long-wished-for  advantage  against  l)oth.  He  prochiced  a  treatise, 
entitled  Jus  Academicuin,  which  is  said  to  show  a  deej)  acquaintance 
u  itli  the  laMs  aud  constitutions  of  acadeniic  estahlislinieuts,  and  an  ahle 
defence  of  their  uecessary  rights  and  privileges.  Unfortunately,  CoL 
hatch  understood — at  least  had  studied — the  Canons,  Decretals,  and 
Pandects  much  hetter  tlian  tlie  laws  of  his  native  laud.  Not  so  had 
Bentley,  as  the  se(juel  shewed.  Ile  siniply  directed  his  counsel  to  read 
certain  pa.ssages  of  the  Jus  Academicuni  hcfore  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  to  move  them  to  take  cognizance  of  contempt  of  their 
jurisdiction.     Among  the  most  ofFensive  was  the  following: — 

"  There  is  a  strange  doctrine  got  into  Westminster  Hall,  Avhere  it 
hath  prevailed  for  a])Ove  these  hiuidred  years  past,  as  it  is  like  to  do  for 
these  hundred  years  to  come,  unless  my  lords  tlie  Bishops  shall  think  lit  to 
tiike  notice  of  it  in  Parliament,  viz. :  that  the  King's  pardon  shall  put 
a  stop  to  any  process  carried  on  in  the  spiritual  courts,  for  the  reform- 
ation  of  manners,  and  the  salvation  of  a  man^s  soul."  This  was  enougli 
to  alarm  the  Lords  Justices,  who  were  then,  and  ever,  extremely 
jealous  of  any  attempt  to  set  up  the  authority  of  the  spiritual  courts 
against  their  own.  But  other  sentences  hinted  at  the  possihility  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  University,  and  seemed  to  accuse  the 
King's  Govemment  of  evil  designs  against  liherty.  Yet  so  little  aware 
was  the  author  of  his  work  contiiining  any  thing  lihellous,  that  he  had 
sent  a  presentation  copy  to  every  judge  on  the  hench,  except  Pratt  and 
Fortescue.     Most  likely  they  never  read  it. 

A  rule  of  court  was  grauted  for  Wilkin,  the  puhlisher,  to  shew  cause 
why  an  attachment  should  not  issue  against  him.     As  the  interrogato- 
ries  to  which  the  |)erson  attached  would  l)e  suhjected  would  ohlige  him 
to  discover  the  authoi-,  Colhatcirs  friends  hestirred  themselves  to  make 
intercession    for  him  with  the  great.     Dean  Slierlock  aud  Dean  Ilare 
used   their  interest  M'ith  Lord  Townsheud  ;  and  Dr.  Freind,  Master  of 
Westminster  School,  a])plied  t(»  Lord  Carteret.     Tlie  Ministers  seem  to 
have  really  wished  to  do  their  hest  for  him  ;  hut,  unluckily,  Colhatch, 
\\\\n  was  in  every  thiiig  the  victim   of  Fortune  and   his  own  mistaKes, 
rclied  chieHy  on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  mIio,  while  sustaining  him  with 
hojK?  and  fair  words,  was  actually  cooling  liis  friends  and  heating  his 
eiiemies.     Had  Earl  IMaccIestield,  however,  lieen  sincere  in   his  good 
ottices,  it  is  douhtful  u  hetlier  they  could    have   doue   the  unfortunate 
«livine  any  reul  service.      Pratt  was  an   inriexihh'  judge,  jiossessed  with 
a  Iiigli  si'nse  <>f  the  sanctity  of  his  own  oHice,  and  a  just  aj»j»rehension  of 
government    interfereiice.       Tlie    Ministers,    iinleed,    proniis<'d    much. 
Lord   Carteret.   in   jiarticular,  told    Dr.   Freiiid,    that,    "  if  tlie  Doctor 
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(Colbatcli)  were  sent  to  prison,  liere — (brandisliing  liis  pen) — here  is 
]Mercury's  wand,  whicli  will  soon  fetch  him  out."      Gradually  this  tone 
of  assurance  was  exchanged  for  a  style  of  cautious  admonition.     For 
some  cause^  or  for  none^  the  treacherous  Macclesfield  wilfully  misadvised 
liim  ;  and  tlie  sole  effect  of  his  weary  and  tantalizing  attendance  on 
these  true  courtiers  was^  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  Pratt  and  the  other 
justices  of  the  King's  Bench  against  him.      At  length,  on  the  14th  of 
May,  1723,   he  moved  the   court  for  judgment,  was  committed  pro 
fonna,  and,  after  little  more  than  a  week's  confinement^  was  brought 
up  to  petitiou  for  his  discharge ;  whereupon  Sir  Littleton  Powis,  the 
senior  puisne  judge,  made  an  exposure  of  combined  ignorance,  pedantry, 
and  insolence,  that  must  have  set  gravity  at  defiance.     The  motto  of 
the  Jus  Academicum  was  that  everlastingly-quoted  scrap  of  Horace, — 
Jura  negat  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrogat, — which  the  ?*«learned  judge 
chose  to  read  nihil  non  ABrogat,  and  insisted  upon  it   that  it  was 
meant  to  apply  to  the  court.     Colbatch  would  have  done  well  had  he 
sutfered  his  Lordship  to  proceed  without  correction ;  for  by  arguing  the 
point,  and  repeatedly  contradicting  Sir  Littleton  on  the  very  seat  of 
justice,  he  became  guilty  of  a  contempt,   and  instead  of  one  mark\ 
M'hich  would  originally  have  satisfied  the  court,  he   incurred   a   fine 
of  £50. 

While  Bentley  was  thus  revenging  himself  on   one  of  his  enemies, 

another  furnished  him   with   an  opportunity  of  like  satisfaction,  by 

a  course  exactly  similar.     Middleton,  in  quality  of  chief  librarian,  had 

written  a  Latin  tract  upon  the  method  of  arranging  the  public  library, 

and  especially  the  books  contained  in  the  King's  magnificent  present, 

a  subject  seemingly  as  safe  as  any  author  could  handle.    But  the  hatred 

of  Bentley  was  then  the  ruling  principle  of  all  Middleton's  thoughts, 

words_,  and  works.     Unwamed  by  the  example  of  Colbatch,  he  intro- 

duccd  into  his  dedication  a  passage  explicitly  denying  the  authority  of 

the  common  law  courts  to  overrule  the  academical  courts,  and  implicitly 

calling  the  King's  Bench  forum  prorsus  alienum  et  externum,  a  court 

altogether  strange  and  forcign.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this 

would  escape  the  critical  eye  of  Bentley,  or  thc  animadversions  of  his 

Majesty's  justices.     On  the  very  day  (May  I4th)  on  which  Colbatch 

moved    for   judgment,   Sergeant   Cheshyre   moved   for   an   information 

against  iMiddleton's  bookseller.     The   same  process  which  the   King 

aiid    Richard    Bentley   had    beeii    conducting   against   Colbatch,    was 

repeated  against  Middleton,  with   the   sanie  result,  })ut  with  far  less 

delay  and  mortification  ;  for   Conyers  learned,  at  his  friend's  cost^,  not 

to   trust   in   courtiers'  promises,   nor  to   degrade  himself  by   fruitless 

solicitations.      He  was  accordingly  committed  for  five  days,  brought  up 
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011  the  20th  of  June,  fiued  £50,  aiid  discharged,  after  giving  securities 
for  his  good  l)ehaviour  for  a  twelvemonth. 

While  Bentley's  enemies  were  tlius  smarting  under  the  lash  of  the 
law,  he  was  successfully  availing  himself  of  tlie  same  mighty  power  to 
recover  the  station  of  which  he  liad  l)cen  deprived.     It  would  1k?  tedious 
to  relate  the  details  of  tlie  suit,  which  terminatcd  in  a  complete  rcversal 
of  all  the  University  proceedings  against  the  ]Master  of  Trinity.     Oii 
the  14th  of  February,  1724,  a  perem])tory  mandamus  was  issued  to  the 
Chancellor,  IMasters,  and  scholars,  '^  to  restore  Richard  Bentley  to  all 
his  dogrees,  and  to  every  other  right  and  privilege  of  which   thev  had 
deprived  him."      Thus  was  it  decreed,    that   cvery   attempt   to  bring 
that  unconquerable  maii  to  account  for  his  deeds,  should  end  in  the 
distress  and  discomfiture  of  his  adversaries,  and  afibrd  to  himself  the 
gratification  of  a  triumphant   display  of  great  and   various  abilities. 
The  natural  effect   of  this   extraordiiiary  success  must   have   been   to 
remove  from  his  mind  every  shade  of  doubt  with  rcspect  to  the  recti- 
tude  of  his  cause,  and  to  encourage  him   to  proceed  boldly  as  he  had 
begun.     Six  law  suits  prosecuted   to  a  successful  issue  Mithin   three 
years,  were  enough  to  make  aiiy  man,  not  endowed  m  itli  a  double  por- 
tion  <>f  humility,  fancy  himself  tlie  miiiion  of  Justicc.     Yet  he  was  not 
quite  satisfied  with    the   length   of  time   during  whicli  the  doubts  of 
laM^jers  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  Iiad  deferred  his  victory.     Not- 
withstanding  that  the  greater  part  of  the  costs  had  fallen  on  his  anta- 
gonists,  his  own  share  wits  more  than  he   found   it  convenient  to  pay. 
His  feelings  on  this  head  hc  expressed,  suo  more,  the  first  assizes  after 
his  restoration,  when   the  judges   visited  Trinity  Lodge,   and   one   of 
them  observed,  "  Dr.   Bentley,  you  have  not  thankcd  us  for  what  we 
have  done  for  you."     The  Doctor  answered,  "  What  am  I  to  thank  you 
for  ^     Is  it  for  only  doing  me  justice  after  a  long  protracted  lawsuit  } 
Had    you   indeed   restored    me    to    my  rights   at   once,  I  might  have 
expressed   my  obligations  ;  but  such  have  been  your  delays,  tliat  if  I 
had  not  been  an  economist  in  my  youth,  I  must   Iiave   been   ruined   in 
the  pursuit  of  justice."     The  judge  must  have  felt  that  he  was  not  on 
the  lx'nch. 

The  events  of  the  four  years  succeeding  1724  are  neither  numenuis 
nor  important.  Though  it  can  hardlv  be  said  that  even  temporary  tran- 
quility  prevailed,  Cdlbatch  himself  seems  to  have  desj)aired  of  succes>ful 
resistance.  He  withdrew  to  his  Rectory  at  Orwell,  aiid  doubtless 
livcd  iii  hope  of  better  times.  The  restored  Profess<»r,  whose  public 
functions  had  lx'en  discontinued  duriiii;  the  susjxMision  «^f  his  degrees, 
now  entered  uj)on  the  duties  of  liis  Profcssorshiji  with  zeal,  and  tfwik  a 
leading  part    in   the    Universitv    jiolitic^,    presided   at    the   theulogicitl 
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dispiitatioiis.  aiid  appeiired  frequeiitly  iii  t]ie  Uuirersity  pulpit.  From 
tliese  otficea.  however,  he  desisted  iu  1727^  aud  made  Dr.  Newcome,  the 
IVIargaret  Professor  of  Diviuity;,  liis  suhstitute.  His  liahility  to  severe 
colds,  the  consequence  of  intense  study,  aud  ueglect  of  exercise,  ren- 
dered  his  attendance  in  the  schools  extremely  dangerous. 

The  years  1724,  25,  and  26.  were  distinguished  by  a  display  of 
literary  rivalry,  not  Mholly  unprotitable  to  the  interests  of  literature, 
but  little  becoming  the  sanctity  of  two  dignified  clergymen,  one  of 
whom  had  passed  his  grand  climacteric.  We  have  more  than  once  had 
occasion  to  mention  Dr.  Francis  Hare_,  at  one  time  a  most  fervid 
admirer  and  professed  friend  of  our  Aristarch  ;  but  tlie  frieudships  of 
the  ambitious  are  seldom  lasting,  and  Bentlev  fouud,  or  fancied,  occa- 
sion  to  suspect  Hare  of  undermiuing  his  credit  in  several  instances, 
and  particidarly  iu  the  business  of  the  Frederician  Classics.  Still  no 
absolute  rupture  had  taken  place ;  for  Bentley  chose,  in  his  o\ni  words, 
— ainicUiam  dissuere,  non  disrumpere, — to  unstifch,  not  tear  asunder 
friendship. 

But  the  dishonest  vanity  of  Hare  gave  a  pretext  for  more  decisive 
hostility.  During  the  period  of  their  intimacy^,  the  two  scholars  had 
held  much  conversatiou  ou  classical  subjects,  and  Bentley,  who  in 
all  that  regards  the  res  metrica  is  au  absolute  discoverer^  had  communi- 
cated  and  explained  a  method  of  reducing  the  apparent  lawlessness  of 
the  Latin  Comic  iMetre  to  something  like  regularity.  Hare  produced 
au  edition  of  Terence,  in  which  he  availed  himself  of  the  instruction  thus 
obtained  to  appropriate  the  credit  of  Beutley's  metrical  discoveries  with- 
out  auy  acknoM  ledgmeut.  This  Aristarch  considered,  not  without  good 
grouuds,  as  an  iuvasiou  of  his  pateut,  aud,  though  he  might  well  have 
spared  whatever  reputation  the  plagiarism  might  detract  from  him ; 
perhaps  he  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  layiug  claim  to  his  own,  especially 
as  his  sometime  friend  and  Hatterer,  had  not  spared  insinuations  to  the 
discredit  of  his  moral  character,  eveu  while  lauding  his  iutellectual 
qualifications. 

Bentley's  Terence  was  imdertaken  with  the  express  purpose  of  stop- 
ping  the  sale  and  destroying  the  credit  of  Hares  work,  and  though 
carried  through  the  press  with  ahnost  breathless  haste,  is  said  by  a  high 
authoritv  to  be  the  most  useful,  elegant,  and  accurate  of  all  our  critic's 
editions.  The  text  is  corrected  iu  u})war(ls  of  a  thousaud  places.  The 
metrical  system  perfectly  elucidated,  and  the  surre])titious  half-know- 
ledge  of  Hare  exposed  with  merciless  severity.  Bentley's  triumph 
would  however  have  been  more  complete,  had  he  known  M'here  to  stop. 
But  seoing  that  his  rival  had  announced  aii  iuteutiou  of  editing  Pha^drus, 
he  determiued  to  auticij»ate  him,  uud  published  that  Fabuli^t  aiong  with 
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thc  Tereiice.  For  this  work  he  hatl  niade  no  adeqiiate  preparation,  nur 
djd  he  allow  himself  tinie  to  defend  his  emendations,  m  hich  are  numer- 
ous,  rash,  and  dogmatical,  by  argument  or  authority.  The  crudities  of 
this  Imrried  performance  gave  Hare  an  opportunity  of  retorting  in  an 
Epistola  critica,  cliicriy  remarkable  for  unsaying  all  the  praises  Mhich 
he  had  himself  uttered  in  tlic  ''  Clergyman's  Thanks."  Well  niight 
Sir  Isaac  Xewton  remark  that  it  was  a  pity  two  such  Divines  shoidd 
spend  their  time  in  (piarrelling  about  a  plav-lx)ok. 

iNIeantime  Dr.  ^Middleton  having  returned  from  Italy,  reWved  the  suit 
respecting  the  four  giiineas  in  the  \"ice-chancelIor's  court.  It  does  not 
a])})ear  that  Bentley  defended  the  action  ;  the  guineas  were  repaid 
with  twelve  shillings  costs.  The  whole  proceeding  was  discreditable  to 
all  parties  concerned. 

Bishop  Fleetwwjd  was  now  no  more  ;  and  his  see  was  held  by  Bisliop 
Greene.  This  change  gave  somo  faint  hopes  to  the  opposition  party  in 
Trinity  College,  for  Dr.  Greene  was  willing  to  act  as  Visitor  provided 
that  his  right  was  legally  dctermined,  and  his  expenses  guaranteed. 
Bentley  was  more  absolute  than  ever.  3Iany  of  his  prosecutors  had 
now  joined  the  ruling  {larty.  ^Modd  had  Ijeen  succeeded  in  the  Vice- 
mastership  by  B;iker.  Walker  held  the  power  of  the  purse ;  tlie 
Master  cnntinued  to  a])p(tint  to  Fellowshi])s  })y  his  own  sole  authoritv, 
and  had  recentlv  n(»minated  his  own  son  Ricliard,  though  no  more  than 
tifteen  years  of  age.  With  far  more  reprehensible  |)artiality,  he  let  a 
college  estate,  situate  in  Petergate,  York,  to  liis  brother  James,  on  a 
lease  of  twentv  vears,  ujjon  considerations  nianifestly  insutficient.  Yet 
regardless  of  the  clamourMhich  this  job  excited,  he  afterwards  renewcd 
the  lease  to  Priscilla  Bentley,  his  brother's  widow,  for  a  tinc  of  only 
£20.  But  these  details  are  devoid  of  interest,  and  it  is  tinie  that  we 
jiroceed  to  the  renewal  of  those  hostilities  of  which  these  and  other  mal- 
versations  were  the  pretext  if  not  the  cause. 

The  great  odium  arising  froni  the  Master's  allcged  ingratitude  in 
refusing  a  Fellowship  to  the  gi-andson  of  Iiis  early  |)atron,  Stillingtleet, 
once  more  put  Colbatch  in  motion.  Ilis  first  application  was  to  Gibson, 
who  then  filled  the  see  of  London,  before  whom  he  laid  a  glowing 
account  of  the  de])IorabIe  state  of  his  college,  and  the  urgent  necessity 
for  a  X^^isitor.  Ciil^son  expressed  indignation,  but  couhl  j)roniise  no 
other  assistance  than  his  su])port  at  the  council  iMKird,  in  case  (»f  a  jtcti- 
tion  res]>ectablv  signed.  Ile  suggested  that  the  Bishoj)  of  Ely  niiglit 
;u*t  as  Visitor  under  the  statutcs,  leaviiig  it  t<)  Bentley,  if  he  ))Ie:Lsed,  to 
;ij)j)Iy  for  a  j)rohibition  from  the  Courts  at  Westniinster.  But  things 
werr  not  iii  traiii  for  either  of  these  c(»ursos.  The  indefatigable  ('<»!_ 
batch  iirxt  eudcavoured  tu  intcrest  thc  Dcaii   ind  Chapter  of  Westniiii- 
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ster  in  the  cause,  by  pointiiig  out  certain  letters  patent,  gi^iwg  ^  right 
of  preference  to  Westminster  scholars  in  all  elections,  the  provisions  of 
which  had  never  been  fully  complied  with^  and  were  now  utterly  disre- 
garded.  But  this  intrigue^  whicli  tended  to  turn  Trinity  into  a  close 
college,  came  to  nothing,  except  that  it  procured  to  the  Rector  of 
Orwell  the  honour  of  having  his  health  drank  at  the  Westminster  anni- 
versary,  in  connection  with  '^  restoration  to  Trhiity  College."  It  cannot, 
indeed,  be  supposed,  that  he  had  any  object  in  tlie  suggestion,  but  to 
bring  the  college  afFairs  inider  discussion,  and  in  this  he  did  not  entirely 
fail.  Legal  anthorities  began  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  opinion 
given  by  Queen  Anne's  lawyers  in  1712,  which  decided  that  the  general 
power  of  Visitation  had  been  transferred  to  the  crown  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's  statutes.  In  the  latter  part  of  17^7^  a  set  of  questions  were  pro- 
posed  to  five  leading  counsel,  among  whom  was  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  the 
Attorney-General.  All  agreed  that  King  Edward's  statute  De  Visita- 
tore,  was  still  in  force,  that  by  its  provisions,  the  Bisliop  of  Ely  was 
entitled  to  hold  a  triennial  Visitation,  and  that  the  40th  statute  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  \vas  corroborative  of  the  former.  While  these  points 
Avere  imder  consideration,  the  King,  George  the  Second,  paid  a  visit  to 
Cambridge,  wliich  was  near  proving  fatal  to  Bentley.  The  fatigue  of 
creating  fifty-eight  D.D.'s  of  royal  appointment  brought  on  a  dangerous 
fever ;  but  by  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  the  medical  skill  of 
Mead,  and  a  few  week's  use  of  the  Bath  waters,  he  recovered.  This 
was  the  last  time  that  Cambridge  has  been  honoured  with  the  presence 
of  royalty,  April  25,  1728. 

The  right  of  thc  Bisliop  of  Ely  being  now  affirmed  to  the  fullest 
extent,  it  was  determined  once  more  to  bring  the  Master  of  Trinity  to 
his  trial.  Colbatch  laboured  vvith  his  usual  perseverance  to  promote  a 
petition,  but  at  first  could  only  procure  the  support  of  three  Fellows, 
and  those  Juniors — Parne,  Ingram,  and  Mason,  the  last  a  man  celebrated 
for  uncouthness  of  manner,  and  mathematical  proficiency  ;  these  were 
soon  after  joined  })y  Johnson,  a  Fellow  of  higher  standing,  to  whose 
merits  Bentley  had  been  inattentivc. 

In  order  to  keep  their  proceedings  secret,  they  held  their  meeting  in 
Dr.  Colbatch's  Rectory-house,  at  Orwell,  which  thence  obtained  the 
namo  of  Ryc  Jfouse.  But  the  plot  was  not  long  concealed  from  Bentley. 
Knowing  his  own  interest  in  high  j)laces,  he  determined  to  anticipate 
the  Fellows  with  a  petition,  in  which  he  described  their  design  as  a  con- 
spiracy  to  deprive  the  crown  of  the  Visitatorial  right.  To  this  docu- 
ment,  spite  of  the  opposition  and  protests  of  Colbatch  and  his  party, 
who  raised  a  tumult  in  the  chancel,  the  college  seal  was  affixed.  It  was 
presented  to  the  King,  at  Ilampton  Court,  by  commissary  Greaves,  who 
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afterwards  became  Bentley's  maiii  legal  adviser.  The  Fellows  pre- 
sented  counter-petitions,  and  urged  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  a  visitation. 
The  Bishop  petitioned  tlie  Privy  Council  to  be  heard  in  sup})ort  of  the 
riglits  of  his  see.  Bentley's  counsel  prayed  for  postponement,  aud  so 
1 728  past  away. 

Tlie  commencement  of  1729,  brought  forth  a  pamplilet  from  Bentley, 
and  a  reply  from  Colbatch.  In  ^larch,  the  cause  came  to  a  liearing 
before  the  Privy  Council,  who  determined  that  they  could  not  advise  the 
King  to  interfere  in  tlie  matter,  but  that  the  Bisliop  was  at  lil)erty  to 
act  according  to  his  own  discretion.  As  soon  as  this  decision  was  made, 
the  complainants  took  steps  to  prosecute  their  charges.  The  state  of 
Colbatch's  health  not  allowing  him  to  make  any  great  exertion,  it  was 
arranged  that  Johnson  should  be  the  prosecutor  or  promoter.  A  nevv 
ally  joined  the  malcontents  in  the  person  of  Edward  Smith.  who,  being 
a  man  of  some  property,  undortook  to  bear  a  large  })ortion  of  thc 
ex})enses.  For  whilc  thc  ]\Iaster  had  all  his  costs  allowed  from  the  col- 
lege  st(jck,  the  prosecutors  had  to  carrj'^  on  the  war  at  their  own  charge. 
For  several  years,  the  cause  made  no  real  progress.  The  resources  of 
Bentley,  his  knowledge  of  all  the  ambiguities,  shifts,  and  defences  of 
the  law,  and  his  ex})edients  of  })rocrastination,  a})})eared  to  be  endless. 
The  narrative  of  thcse  contcsts  would  furnish  aii  admirablc  study  for  a 
youMg  barristcr,  but  cannot  bc  sufiiciently  divestcd  (»f  tcchnicalitics  to 
be  generally  interesting  or  even  intclligiblc.  We  can  therefore  only 
give  the  main  turns  of  thc  question  in  a  sort  of  chronological 
abridgmcnt. 

1721).  A})ril  1.  Thc  articlcs  of  accusation,  64  in  number,  bcing 
(Irawn  up  in  f(jrm,  Bishop  Grcene  citcd  thc  accused  to  a})})car  and 
answer,  at  Ely  house,  on  the  5th  of  ]\Iay. 

May  3rd.  Bcntlcy  moved  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  })rohibi- 
tion,  on  the  ground  that  by  the  40th  statute  of  Elizabcth,  it  was 
required  that  he  bc  twice  admonishcd  by  thc  Vicc-mastcr,  lK'f(»rc  the 
Visitor  was  empowcrcd  to  act.  Could  hc  havc  gaiucd  thc  sanction  of 
the  court  to  his  interprctation,  he  had  been  safc,  so  long  as  he  had  the 
choicc  of  thc  Vice-mastcr  in  his  own  hands.  i\Iay  7tli,  tlic  ((Mirt 
grantcd  a  rulc  for  tlic  Bisliop  to  shcw  causc.  May  12.  Tlic  Bish(>})'s 
counscl  slicwcd  caiisc,  aiid  tlic  court  dccidcd,  that  tlic  prciiKtnitioiis  of 
thc  Vicc-inastcr  and  Sciiiors  wcrc  oiily  rc(|uirc(l  in  casc  (»f  iicgligcnce 
(»r  lightcr  dcliiKjucncics,  aiid  that  thc  Bisho})  uas  at  lilRTty  to  proceed 
as  Visit^ir.  Tlie  liisho})  f(»rtliwitli  sciit  tlic  accused  a  co|)y  of  the  (yi 
articlcs.  ()n  the  lOth  of  Juiic,  Bciitlcy  a})|)cared  at  Ely  house  iii  a 
})ur|)Ic  cloak,  aiid  objcctcd,  by  his  })roct(»r,  to  tlic  articles  severallv  and 
gcncrally  ; — Ist.  That  a  grcat  nunilxT  of  tlicm  wcre  niere  ca.st"s  of  ncgli. 
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gence ;  2ud.  Tliat  \vliat  was  done  by  tlie  Master  and  Seniority  was  the 
act  of  the  college,  and  therefore  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  40th 
statute ;  3rd.  That  whatever  passed  previous  to  1721,  was  included  in 
the  act  of  grace.  All  tliese  objections  were  overruled  by  Bishop 
Greene. 

Beutley's  counsel  advanced  the  same  objections  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  as  grouud  for  a  writ  of  prohibition.  The  court  granted 
a  rule  to  shew  cause,  and  stayed  proceedings.  Trinity  term  passed 
away.  The  long  vacation  brought  about  an  enforced  truce ;  and  now 
we  hear,  for  the  last  time^  of  Beutley's  New  Testament.  It  is  supposed 
only  to  have  waited  for  the  collection  of  the  Vatican  aud  of  the  Dublin 
Greek  MSS.  The  autiquity  of  the  latter  had  been  much  exaggerated. 
But  Michaelmas  term  came  ou  with  a  rule  made  absolute,  and  discus- 
sions  of  counsel.  The  court  remarked,  (as  well  they  might,)  that  no 
such  cause  had  ever  beeu  tried  before  them,  and  decliued  to  pronounce 
judgmeut  till  it  liad  been  argued  by  \A'ay  of  "  declaratiou  and  answer." 
In  1729,  it  came  to  a  close,  and  witli  it  all  rumour  of  the  projected  New 
Testament.  It  might  have  been  pleasant  to  read  the  anuotations  of  the 
litigauts  of  Triuity  College,  ou  the  6th  chapter  of  the  Ist  to  the  Corin- 
thians,  7th  and  8th  verses. 

1730  passed  like  its  predecessor.  The  Bishop  sued  for  a  writ  of 
cousultation :  Bentley,  after  delaying  as  long  as  he  could,  put  in  his 
replication,  which  was  "  immaterial."  The  Bishop  demurred :  Bentley, 
who,  in  this  process,  was  plaintiff,  was  forced  to  "join  in  demuiTer;  " 
but  by  neglecting  to  make  up  "  the  paper  book/'  or  copy  of  proceedings_, 
and  then  objectiug  to  the  dcfendaufs  doing  it  for  him,  he  protracted 
the  busiuess  to  the  end  of  Trinity  Term,  and  so  another  legal  year 
.passed  away.  During  these  proceedings,  a  report  was  rife  that  Beutley 
was  about  to  be  removed  to  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln,,  which  much 
alarmed  his  supporters  at  Cambridge,  who  might  uot  have  found  their 
situation  improved  under  a  new  regime.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they 
exulted  in  the  success  of  his  dilatory  tactics.  On  his  return  to  Cam- 
bridge,  they  M^ent  forth  to  meet  him  at  Bouru  Bridge,  and  conducted 
him  in  triumph  to  his  college,  which  was  adorned  for  his  reception  as 
it  had  been  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Sovereign. 

At  thc  public  commencement,  the  Doctor  once  more  appeared  as 
Divinity  Professor,  moderating  and  opposing  the  theological  exercise 
in  the  new  Senate  Ilouse,  then  opened  for  the  first  time. 

Without  following  the  trial  step  by  step  through  this  and  the  folow- 
ing  year,  or  detailing  some  arts  of  annoyance  which  the  Master  was 
abh;  to  practice  upon  his  prosecutors  iu  Cambridge,  we  will  merely 
state,  that,  in  Easter  Term,  1731,  the  judges  of  the  Kings  Bench, 
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having  overruled  Beiitley's  three  objections,  overthrew  the  hopes  of  his 
opponents,  by  starting  another  of  their  own.  This  was,  an  inaccuracy 
in  the  Bishop's  citation,  Mhich  described  hini  as  "  specially  authorised 
and  appointed  Visitor/'  by  tlie  40th  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
whereas  he  Mas  only  recoguized  in  tliat  capacity ;  and  upon  the 
strength  of  tliis  flaw,  the  court  deterinined  to  continue  the  prohibition. 
So  ended  this  act  of  the  forensic  drama,  the  exhibition  of  which  cost 
Colbatch  and  the  other  prosecutors  £1000,  besides  their  share  of 
£1300  paid  for  the  ]\Iaster's  expenses  out  of  the  college  chest.  It 
might  be  thought  tliat  they  must  have  been  heartily  sick  of  law,  and 
every  thing  connected  with  it :  but  no ; — either  conscience,  wrath,  or 
shame,  or  perhaps  the  inveterate  habit  of  litigation,  which  is  as  difficult 
to  cure  as  any  other  sort  of  gaming,  incited  theni  to  try  one  stake  more. 
No  doidit  they  recei^  ed  pecuniary  aid  from  divers  sources,  though  the 
particular  sums  or  donors  are  not  to  be  discovered.  The  court  of 
King's  Bench  had  ackiiowledged  the  validity  of  King  Edward's  sta- 
tutes,  and  the  general  and  absolute  right  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  act  as 
Visitor.  There  were  hopes,  therefore,  of  an  immediate  A^^isitation. 
Colbatch  drew  up  a  new  set  of  articles,  which  he  expected  Mould  avoid 
all  cavils.  Bentlev,  aftcr  some  tampering  with  the  Bishop,  ajiplied  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  a  liat,  prohibiting  the  Bishop's  \'isitation, 
on  his  old  ground,  that  the  crown  only  was  Visitor.  This  was  refused. 
The  prosecutors,  too  impatient  to  await  the  natural  removal  of  a  iMaster 
now  in  his  70th  year,  resolved  to  appeal,  by  writ  of  error,  to  the  House 
of  Peers ;  and  here,  after  long  delays  and  warm  debates,  in  which 
Bishop  Sherlock  took  a  decisive  part  against  Bentley,  the  judgmcnt 
of  the  court  of  King's  Bench  Wcis  reversed,  by  a  majority  of  28  Peers 
against  16,  May  Hth,  1/32. 

Still,  the  mode  of  proceeding  was  to  be  ordered.  Each  one  of  the 
64  articles  was  discussed,  and  it  was  not  till  Fe))ruary,  17^3,  that  it 
Wiis  tinally  arranged,  that  the  Bishoj)  should  try  the  ^laster  <>f  Trinity 
on  20  out  of  the  ()4,  which  nevertheless  included  only  eight  really  distinct 
heads  of  accusation  : — Ist,  the  ^Iaster's  habitual  al)sence  froni  chapel, 
where  he  had  scarce  lieen  seen,  in  the  morning,  for  twenty  years ;  and, 
dnring  the  last  ten,  almost  as  seldom  in  the  afternoon  : — 2,  his  non- 
aj)])ointment  of  lecturers  on  the  catechism  : — 4,  using  the  college  seal 
at  meetings  which  did  not  consist  of  the  statutable  tnunber  of  sixteen  : 
— 4,  the  sale  of  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  tjn'  eollege  in  Kirby 
Kendal : — 5,  extravagance  in  building  uj^on  tlie  iMaster's  premises : — 
6,  ere<!ting  a  coiintry  housc  for  hinisclf  at  Over : — 7,  the  wasteful 
extravagance  of  his  household  : — H,  the  bargain  with  Sergi-ant  ^lilier. 
The  consi<leration  of  these  articles  occupied  the  Bishop  ;uid  his  oasessori 
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from  the  13th  of  Jiiiie,  1733,  to  the  27th  of  April,  1734,  when  the 
Bishop  solemiily  declared,  "that  Dr.  Richard  Bentley  was  proved 
guilty,  both  of  dilapidating  the  goods  of  his  college,  and  violating  its 
statiites,  and  had  thereby  incurred  the  penalty  of  deprivation  appointed 
by  those  statutes :  accordingly,  he  pronounced  him  to  be  deprived  of 
the  Mastership  of  Trinity  College." 

And  now  the  world  expected  that  Richard  Bentley,  in  his  seventy- 
third  year,  driven  from  the  lodge  which  he  had  adorned,  and  from  the 
walks  which  he  had  planted,  must  peep  ahout  to  find  himself  a  "  dis- 
honourable  grave."  But  the  world  was  mistaken  :  he  had  still  a  strong 
hohl  and  a  stout  garrison.  An  inadvertence,  or  perhaps  a  mere  lapsus 
plum(r,  in  that  same  formidable  40th  statute  so  often  mentioned, 
enabled  him  to  set  Colbatch  and  the  Bishop  at  defiance,  and  close  his 
days  in  the  scene  of  his  warfare.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  of 
deprivation  was  by  that  statute  committed  to  the  Vice  Master, — sine 
mora  per  eundum  Vice-Magistrum  officio  Magistri  privetur.  Now,  if 
the  King,  and  not  the  Bishop,  were  general  Visitor,  the  Bishop  had  no 
means  of  punishing  the  Vice-Master  in  case  he  should  neglect  this,  or 
any  other  part  of  his  duty.  If,  therefore,  Bentley  could  but  procure  a 
Vice-Master  who  would  neglect  or  refuse  to  expel  him,  he  and  the 
Vice-Master  alike  were  secure  from  the  Bishop's  penal  power.  Baker^ 
who,  though  untroubled  with  scruples,  might  not  have  deemed  it 
prudent  to  resist  episcopal  authority,  was  no  longer  a  Fellow,  but 
reposed  from  his  honourable  labours^  as  incumbent  of  Dickleborough. 
Hacket  was  Vice  Master,  when  Bishop  Greene,  having  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  deprivation,  sent  three  copies  thereof,  one  directed  to  Dr. 
Bentley,  a  second  to  be  affixed  to  the  college  gates,  aud  a  third  to 
Vice  Master  Hacket,  with  a  mandate  for  its  execution.  Hacket,  whose 
policy  was  delay,  returned  for  answer,  that  he  would  take  legal  advice ; 
probably  purposing  to  take  the  largest  bribe.  But  his  time-serving 
allegiance  was  not  what  Bentley,  in  the  present  juncture,  required. 
He  could  not  long  be  induced  to  undergo  the  present  frowns  of  Colbatch, 
and  the  far-off  fulminations  of  the  Visitor.  He  contcntedly  resigned 
his  olfice  at  the  Master's  desirc,  and  Richard  Walker  was  appointed 
in  his  place,  May  17,  1734.  Walker  would  have  dared  or  suffered  any 
thing,  rather  than  be  the  instrument  of  his  sovercign*s  deposition  ;  but 
he  had  a  quiet  plausible  pretext  for  not  undertaking  so  disagreeable  a 
service:  he  was  not,  idem  Vice-Magister, — not  the  same  Vice-Master 
in  whose  term  of  office  the  sentence  had  been  passed.  This  must  appear 
to  every  one  a  mere  quil)l)le,  but  he  who  objccts  to  quibbling  in  matters 
of  statute,  might  as  well  object  to  homicidc  in  M^arfare. 

Had  the  Bishop  acted  upon  King  Edward's  statutes  (the  validity  of 
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which  liad  been  affirmed  by  the  liighest  judicial  authority),  as  Visitor- 
General  of  Trinity  College,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  might  have 
compelled  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  maugre  tlie  iugenuity  of 
Bentley,  and  the  repugnancy  of  Walker.  But  he  seems  to  have  been 
ill  qualified  to  cope  with  such  adversaries.  He  hesitated  till  thc  Par- 
liament  broke  up.  Application  to  the  House  of  Lords,  wliicl),  in  main- 
taining  his  rights,  would  have  asserted  its  own,  became,  for  the  present, 
impossible.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  prelate  was  satisfied  with  having 
done  what  ke  could  call  his  best,  and  was  not  anxious  to  drive  the 
famous  old  man  from  his  home.  There  is  something  in  dauntless 
perseverance,  however  exercised,  that  overawes  the  weak,  and  gains  the 
respect  of  the  noble.  Yet,  after  an  interval  of  months,  in  January, 
1735,  the  Bishop  did  send  his  mandate  to  Dr.  Walker,  but  Walker  did 
not  even  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it.  Colbatch,  as  senior  Fellow, 
c<dled  to  enquire  whether  the  Vice-jMaster  had  done  his  duty,  but  he 
could  not  extort  a  reply.  The  prosecutors,  having  learned  from  dire 
cxperience  all  that  Westmiuster  Hall  would  do  for  them,  resolved, 
contrary  to  the  natural  aud  legal  advice  of  counsel,  to  seek  justice 
direct  from  the  House  of  Peers.  But  whether  from  informality  in  the 
form  «»f  tlieir  petition,  or  disinclination  on  the  part  of  their  Lordships 
to  nieddle  further,  the  debate  ended  with  leave  being  given — that  the 
petition  be  withdrawn.  Befure  the  next  step  could  l^e  determined  on, 
a  compromise  took  place  between  Bentley  and  several  of  the  prosecu- 
tors,  \»  hich  left  Colbatch  to  carry  on  the  war,  if  he  were  so  disposed, 
with  his  own  resources.  Smith  was  now  his  sole  confederate:  yet 
hostilities  did  not  immediately  cease.  Three  mandamuses  were  obtained 
against  Walker,  and  all  three  quashed  ;  the  last,  on  April  22d,  17^8, 
few  will  care  Iiow,  or  why.  It  is  probable  that  Colbatch  Mould  not  yet 
have  desisted,  but  a  final  close  was  put  to  the  contest  by  the  decease  of 
Bishop  Greene  (May  28),  who  died  like  liis  predecessor,  iMoore  (th(»ugh 
after  a  much  greater  interval),  without  seeing  his  authority  coufirmed 
hy  the  execution  of  his  sentence.  From  this  time  Bentley,  if  not 
triumphant,  was  secure.  And  thus  ended  the  teii  years'  war,  which, 
like  other  wars,  had  been  ruinously  exjwnsive,  having  cost  tlie  collegc, 
on  the  ^Iaster's  account  alone,  nearly  £4000,  or  double  its  annual 
income.  How  Colbatch  and  the  other  pr(Ksecut(>rs  st(K)d  it  out,  is  hard 
to  say  ; — and  still  stranger,  that  the  ^laster  of  Trinity,  as  Archdeacon 
of  Ely,  should  have  thought  ])roper  to  sue  the  Rector  of  Orweli  for 
throe  shillings  and  sixpence.  Colbatch  defendcd  the  suit,  but  lost, 
and  ((ms^dcd  himsclf  with  writing  a  book  to  prove  that  he  ought  to  have 
Mdii.     ])r.  Moiik  lias  read  it ! ! ! 

Having  thus  brought   the  history  of  our  ^ubjccts  litigations  to  an 
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eiicl,  we  niust  briefiy  ineiition  that,  during  tliese  latter  years_,  lie  Wds 
engaged  in  two  great  works,  one  of  which  he  never  finished,  and  the 
other  lie  had  done  well  iiever  to  begin.  These  were  his  Homer,  and 
his  Paradise  Lost.     First,  of  the  latter. 

His  desigii  of  restoring  Milton  originated  in  1731,  and  was  completed 
on  the  iirst  day  of  tlie  following  year,  and  is  said  to  have  been  suggested 
by  Queen  Caroline.  He  executed  it  wiih  his  usual  reckless  audacity, 
and  not  without  a  portion  of  liis  usual  ingenuity.  But  between  Bent- 
ley  editing  Horace,  and  Bentley  editing  Milton,  there  is  a  wide 
difference.  Of  ancient  poetic  genius  he  perhaps  knew  as  little  as 
of  English,^ — as  little  as  any  body  else ;  but  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  he  knew  more  than  all  men  of  his  time, — of  the  English 
language  not  much  more  than  any  tolerably  educated  woman.  To 
English  criticism,  therefore,  he  brought  his  defects  without  his  excel- 
lence.  In  commenting  on  the  ancient  classics,  he  brought  so  much  colla- 
teral  knowledge,  and  discovered  so  many  acute  analogies  in  defending 
his  alterations,  that  his  very  errors  were  instructive.  But  for  applying 
his  hook  to  Milton  he  made  no  such  amends.  His  acquaintance  with 
early  European  literature  was  scanty  ;  he  was  little,  if  at  all,  versed  in 
modern  foreign  tongues.  The  romantic  and  allegorical  compositions  of 
the  middle  ages  were  out  of  his  track  of  reading ;  nor  Avas  he  deeply 
imbued  with  that  Hebrew  lore,  through  which  Milton  derived  his 
highest  inspirations.  Of  the  Rabbinical  writings  he  probably  knew 
absolutely  nothing.  He  was  therefore  incompetent  to  the  task  of  illus- 
trating  Milton,  and  had  no  particular  aptitude  for  correcting  him.  Yet 
his  egregious  failure  in  this  instance  ought  not  to  detract  from  the  fair 
fame  he  earned  in  provinces  more  peculiarly  his  own.  _ 

As  no  conceivable  errors  of  hand  or  press  could  justify  such  devia-  U 
tions  from  an  established  text,  as  he  m  as  determined  to  venture  upon, 
he  protected  his  mutatious  excisions  and  interpolations  by  the  hypo- 
thesis  of  a  reviser  or  amanucnsis,  who  had  availed  himself  of  Milton's 
blindness  to  do,  what  Dr.  Bentley  was  then  doing,  to  make  alterations, 
ad  llbitum,  and  to  puVjIish  his  own  forgcry  as  the  genuine  production 
ofthepoet.  This  critical  fiction  of  Bentley's  has  excited  more  moral 
indignation  than  the  case  called  for.  No  deception  was  produced,  and 
none  could  have  been  intended.  It  was  only  an  exorbitant  piece  of 
impudence. 

As  Homer  wa.s  blind  as  vvell  as  Milton,  tlie  same  sort  of  an  editor  would 
have  served  to  screen  whatever  castigations,  extrusions,  or  intrusions,  the 
Mlashing  critic  thought  neces.sary,  in  order  to  make  the  Iliad  just  what 
Homer  ought  to  have  niade  it.  These  would  not  liave  been  a  i'{iw,  for 
he  proposcd  to  reject  all  lijies  that  would  not  admit  the  AloVm  Digamma 
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in  every  word  where  that  " soniethiiig  greater  yet  that  letter  "  *  is  ever  to 
be  found.  Had  he  lived  to  execute  this  purpose,  he  woukl  doubtless  have 
displayed  great  learning,  and  no  small  absurdity.  The  hypothesis 
seenis  to  be  utterly  untenable.  The  prouunciation  of  lauguage  is  in 
continual  flux^  and  at  all  times  there  are  many  words  m  hicli  are  uttered, 
or  accented,  according  to  the  choice  or  judgment  of  individuals,  after 
an  older  or  a  uewer  fashion.  Poets,  (especially  when  and  where  there  are 
no  critics,)  will  use  either  at  discretion,  as  suits  their  metre,  and  often 
avail  themselves  of  both  for  the  sake  of  variety.  Yet  Beutley  cousidered 
the  revived  Dig-amma,  as  the  child  of  his  old  age ;  aud  iu  the  brief 
interval  between  the  conclusion  of  his  long  struggle,  and  his  death, 
was  fond  of  discussing  the  j)oint  with  those  young  scholars  who  came  to 
visit  him,  as  the  patriarch  of  Helenic  learning.  But  the  publication  of 
the  digammated  Homer  was  preveuted  by  a  paralytic  affection,  which 
seized  the  veuera])le  scholar  in  tlie  course  of  1739,  just  after  thc  appear- 
ance  of  his  IManilius,  a  Mork  of  his  earlier  years ;  of  this,  and  the 
Lucan,  which  was  first  printed  fourteen  years  after  his  death,  at  the 
Strawberry-hill  press,  uothing  need  be  said. 

Thus  have  we  brought  the  active  life  of  Bentley  to  a  conclusion. 
We  must  l)e  more  brief  than  we  could  wish  in  pourtraying  his  familiar 
historv,  though  the  picture  is  extremcly  j)leasiug. 

\\\  his  domestic  relations,  Bentley  was  not  only  blameless,  but  exem- 
|)larv  ;  and  domestic  virtue  always  briugs  its  own  reward.  Whatever 
l)rawls  disturlwd  him  without,  "  he  still  had  j)eace  at  home,"  nordid  he 
carry  his  desj)otic  rule  and  contumelious  language  to  his  own  fire  side  ; 
if  he  called  his  children  names, — they  were  uames  of  fouduess.  If  he 
erred,  it  was  in  too  j)artial  a  regard  to  his  kiudred  or  dej^eudents.  For 
forty  years  he  was  the  affectionate  husband  of  a  virtuous  wife,  who 
uever  had  reason  to  comj)lain  that  his  controversies  or  his  law-suits  had 
soured  his  temper.  Mrs.  Bentley  was  the  mother  of  four  children,  of 
wh(»m  one  died  iu  his  iufaucv.  Richard,  the  surviving  sou,  discovered 
such  uucMtnnnon  talents,  that  he  was  entered  at  Triuity  College  at  ten 
and  made  Fellow  at  fifteen.  He  was  bred  to  no  j)r(>fessi(»n,  aud  suffered 
severely  in  after  life  from  neglect  of  ecouomy.  Klizabeth,  the  eldest 
daughter,  married   ^lr.  IIumj)hrey  Ridge,  of  IIamj)shire,  and   in    less 

•  Of  thc  Dijfainma  nothiiig  is  srttUd.after  all  the  leaniinj;  that  ha<  boon  cmployod 
abont  it,  except  that  its  form  is  that  of  a  Roman  F,  thongh  somctimcs  it  rathcr 
r^-M-mbled  (i,  and  that  it  was  cithcr  a  W  or  a  V,  <»r  somcthinjr  betwccn  both.  It  is 
only  fonnd  on  s«>me  «»ld  marblcs,  and  on  c<»ins  of  thc  (ircck  town  of  Vclia,  in  Italy. 
Hftwcvcr  pntnounced  it  must  havc  bccn  an  ortVnce  to  thc  car.  Thc  (Jrccks  wcre 
right  in  droppinf;  it,  and  we  arc  wrong  in  puzzlinp  about  it. 
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thaii  a  year,  was  a  widow.  Joamia,  who  married  Mr.  Dennison  Cum- 
berland,  and  became  mother  to  Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  was  a 
beauty  celebrated  from  her  very  infancy.*  After  Mrs.  Bentley's  death, 
both  her  daughters  spent  much  time  in  the  lodge,  and  supported  by 
filial  attentions,  such  as  only  a  daughter  can  render,  the  declining  years 
of  tlieir  father,  Avho  spent  the  evening  of  his  long  and  stormy  day  as 
peacefully  as  if  all  his  life  had  been  gentleness. 

The  author  of  the  West  Indian  gives  a  most  charming  account  of  his 
grandfather  in  old  age,  though  Bentley  died  when  Cumberland  was  but 
ten  years  old.  Between  old  age  and  childhood  there  is  a  strong  and 
holy  sjTnpathy ;  nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  suspect  Cumberland's 
picture  of  false  colouring,  because  he  is  not  always  accurate  in  facts  and 
dates. 

The  favourite  companion  of  the  great  Critic,  in  his  latter  years,  was 
the  faithful  Walker,  with  whom  he  used  to  smoke  his  pipe,  (a  habit  he 
only  indulged  in  after  his  seventieth  year,)  and  discussed  his  port,  a  liquor 
for  whicli  he  entertained  an  orthodox  respect,  while  he  expressed  an 
anti-gallican  contempt  for  claret,  saying  that  it  would  be  port  if  it  could. 
He  continued  to  the  last  to  amuse  himself  with  reading,  occasionally 
shewing  picture  books  to  his  grandchildren,  never  harshly  correcting 
them  when  their  noisy  gambols  interrupted  his  studies.  Such  at  least 
are  the  reminiscences  of  his  grandson,  and  it  is  good  for  the  heart  to 
believe  them. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  close.    Bentley  is  said  to  have  had  a  presen- 

timent  that  he  should  reach  his  eightieth  year,  and  not  exceed  it.     "  It 

was  an  age  long  enough,"  he  would  remark,  ^'  to  read  every  thing  worth 

reading." 

Et  tunc  magna  mei  sub   terris  ibit  Imago. 

In  January,  1742,  hc  completed  his  eightieth  year.  In  June  he 
was  well  enough  to  preside  at  the  examination  for  University  scholar- 
ships ;  shortly  after  he  Avas  scized  with  a  brain  fever,  and  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1742,  hc  expired.  He  was  the  first  of  Critics,  and  might 
have  been  among  thc  first  of  men,  if  he  could  have  endured  contradiction. 

*  The  pretty  pastoral,  published  in  the  8th  volume  of  the  Spectator, 
My  time,  Oh  ye  shepherds,  was  happily  spent, 
Whfm  Pha;be  went  with  me  wherever  I  went, 

is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Byrom,  thcn  a  young  B.A.  of  Trinity,  in  honour  of 
Jwi  Bentley,  (as  Aristarchus  used  to  call  his  darling  child,)  when  she  was  but  eleven 
years  old.  Some  pnidcnt  rnothers,  and  still  rnorc  Aunts,  will  look  grave  at  the  pub- 
lication  of  such  a  compliment  to  so  very  young  a  lady,  but  we  never  could  learn  that 
Miss  Joanna  was  the  worse  for  it 
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In  narrating  tlie  lives  of  Lord  Fairfax,  and  tlie  famous  Earl  of 
Derby,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  redeem  our  pledges  of  strict  political 
impartiality.  Both  fell  on  the  same  enl  days — the  same  miglity  inte- 
rests  agitated  both,  but  they  vie\red  them  from  different  positions,  or 
througli  the  medium  of  differcnt  prejudices.  Tliey  took  op])osite  sides, 
and  fought,  it  may  be,  with  equal  merit,  but  not  witli  like  success. 
Fame  has  reversed  the  judgment  of  Fortune,  since  Derby  stands 
unchallenged  in  tlie  first  rank  of  the  martyrs  of  loyalty,  wliile  Fairfax 
foUows  in  the  rear-guard  of  the  confessors  of  repiiblicanism.  But 
which  was  in  the  right,  or  which  least  in  the  icrong,  is  a  cpiestion  for 
neitlier  Fortune  nor  Fame  to  decide,  nor  shall  mc  pronounce  the  verdict. 
It  ])eh)ngs  to  history,  not  to  biography.  We  will  endeavour  to  do 
justice  to  the  acts  of  ])oth,  m  ithout  approving  or  condemning  the  cause 
\in  which  either  acted. 

TJiomas  Lord  Fairfax  was  of  an  ancicnt  and  rcnowned  family,  long 
/settled  at  Denton,  in  t]ie  paris]i  of  Otley,  in  Yorksliirc.  A  military 
and  a  poetical  spirit  had  cJiaracterised  tlie  ]iouse  of  Fairfax  for  many 
generations.  T]iomas  Fairfax,  great-grandfat]ier  to  our  present  subject, 
engaged,  after  tlie  manner  of  aspiring  yout]i  iii  t]iat  age,  iii  t]ie  wars  of 
Charles  V.  an(]  Francis  I.,  as  a  vo]uiitary,  aiid  Mas  wit]i  B<)ur])on  at 
t]ie  sack  of  Ronu',  in  L)27.  In  1577^  or  l''>7*^^  hc  was  kiiiglitcd  liy 
Queen  Eliza])eth.  His  soii  T]ionias  received  the  same  martia]  ]ionour 
from  t]ie  more  appropriate  haiid  of  Henri  IV.,  for  liis  va]our  displayed 
Ijefore  Rouen,  in  tlie  Eiig]ish  force  sent  to  t]ie  assistance  of  t]ie  French 
Protestant  cause  ;  aiid  afterwanls  signalized  liiniself  in  t]ie  Gernian 
wars  against  t]ie  liouse  of  Austria.  Ile  was  t]ie  first  Lord  Fairfax  of 
Cameron,  and  e]der  ])rot]ier  to  Edward  Fairfax,  tlie  translator  of 
Tasso.*     A  t]iird  l)rot]ier,  Cliarles,  was  a  Cajitain   under  Sir  Francis 

•  Kdward,  second  son  of  Sir  Thoinas  Fairfax  and  Dorotliy  his  wife,  «as  born  at 
l)«i»toii,  but  the  Vfar  of  his  birth  has  not  btvn  asccrtiiinod ;  niithtr  arr  Uf  inforiufd 
of  thr  plact'  of  his  education.  That  his  youtli  was  studious,  ai)iH.ars  by  his  carly 
proficii-nry ;  and  h«'  continut-d  all  his  days  ;i  nian  of  books  and  of  |HiU*c,  livinjc  a 
country  lir«',  faniiliur  with  the   bcuutit^i  of  naturt-,  and  dcvotiuf^  inuch  tiinc  to  tln 
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Vere,  at  the  battle  of  Newport,  fought  in  1600;  and  in  the  three  years' 
siege  of  Osteud,  comnianded   all  the   English   in   that  town  for  some 

culture  of  his  children  aud  nephews  (the  sons  of  the  Lord  Fairfax),  who  grew  up 
under  his  tuition  in  all  liheral  aad  godly  learning.  Though  possessed  with  that  shy 
fantastic  melancholy  which  some  have  deemed  the  proper  complexion  of  poets,  he 
kept  old  English  hospitality,  yet  impaired  not,  hut  rather  improved,  his  estate.  And 
so,  ha^ing  attained  a  good  old  age  in  credit  and  good-will,  he  died  in  1632,  at  his 
house  called  New-hall,  in  the  parish  of  Fuyistone,  betweeu  Denton  and  Knaresbo- 
rough,  happy  in  being  spared  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  side  in  the  sad  contest  that 
ensued. — Chalmers'  Bio.  Dic.  Vol.  XIV. 

The  translation  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  by  which  alone  he  is  remembered,  was  the 
work  of  his  youth,  and  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  So  long  as  the  Italian 
models  continued  in  vogue,  and  the  rich,  various,  long-drawn,  liuked  sweetness  of  our 
early  versification  was  understood  and  eujoyed,  Fairfax's  Tasso  was  read  and  admired, 
as  a  fair  exotic  transplanted  by  a  skiliul  hand  into  a  congenial  soil.  King  James 
delighted  in  it  (and  the  King's  prerogative  then  extended  over  the  realms  of  the 
Muses),  and  it  solaced  the  prison  hours  of  Charles  Ist,  to  whom  it  must  have  been 
strangely  fascinating,  since  the  name  of  Fairfax  could  not  hinder  him  from  loving  it. 
Waller  acknowledged  himself  indebted  to  the  English  Tasso  for  the  melody  of  his 
own  numbers;  and  Dryden  mentions  Fairfax  as  coaeqal  with  Spenser.  Even  under 
the  detestable  tjTanny  of  French  criticism,  when  it  became  fashionable  to  talk  of  the 
Ehzabethan  writers  as  rude  stammerers  in  an  unpolished  language  and  unmanage- 
able  metres,  the  wits  of  the  new  school  allowed  him  such  modicums  of  praise  as  they 
were  wont  to  accord  to  the  poets  of  better  times;  always,  however,  objecting  to  his 
stanza,  the  ottava  rima,  as  uufitted  to  the  English  tongue.  In  fact,  their  ears,  accus- 
tomed  to  the  narrow  compass,  quick  recurring  rhimes,  and  balanced  structure  of  the 
couplet,  were  incapable  of  perceiving  a  prolonged  and  siispended  harmony.  The 
prescnt  race  of  critics  have  a  much  juster  sense  of  poetic  music:  and  though  it  is 
unlikely  that  Fairfax  will  ever  agaiu  be  generally  read,  he  is  no  longer  liable  to  be 
insulted  by  invidious  comparisons  of  his  stanzas  with  the  couplets  of  a  Mr.  Hoole,  of 
the  India  House,  who  traduced  (to  borrow  an  expressive  French  phrase)  Tasso  and 
Ariosto  in  the  English  heroic  verse.  Fairfax  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  an  unfaithful 
translator,  who,  if  he  sometimes  expanded  the  germ  of  his  author  to  a  bright,  con- 
snmmate  flower,  just  as  often  spoiled  what  he  was  trying  to  improve.  Besides  his 
version  of  the  "Jenu^alem  Delivered,"  he  wrote  the  "  History  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,"  and  Eclogues,  composed  in  the  first  year  of  James  Ist,  said  by  his  son  to  be 
so  leamed,  that  no  man's  reading  but  his  own  was  sufl&cient  to  explain  the  allusions 
in  them.  This  filial  prai.-e  does  not  promise  much  poetry.  Probably  the  Eclogues 
are  "allegorical  pastorals."  Now,  as  pastoral,  per  se,  is  the  silliest  of  all  composi- 
dons,  so,  with  due  deference  to  Mantuan  and  Spenser,  the  allegorical  is  the  absurdest 
of  all  pastorals.  Still,  they  must  be  curious;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  excepting 
the  fourth,  which  appeared  in  Mrs.  Cooper's  "M^ses  Librar\^,"  1737,  they  have  uever 
been  printed. 

Collin.s  says  of  Edward  Fairfax,  that  "  himself  believed  the  wonders  that  he  sung." 
There  i.H  more  truth  in  this  than  might  be  wished.  He  was  so  much  affected  with  the 
raperstitions  of  his  age,  as  U)  fancy  his  children  bewitched,  and  that  on  so  very  weak 
groands,  that  the  poor  wretches  whom  he  prosecuted  for  this  impossible  crime  were 
actiiallT  acquitted.      Yet  even  thf*  verdict  of  a  jun*-,  littlo  disposed   as  juries  then 
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time  betore  it  surrendered.  In  this  service  lie  received  a  severe  Moiind 
in  tlie  face  froni  a  spliuter  of  a  Freuch  ^larshal's  skull.  He  was  slaiu 
in  1604. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  brother  of  the  poet,  created,  A.D.  1627,  Barou 
Fairfax,  of  Camerou,  iu  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  married  Helen, 
daughter  of  Ro]>ert  Ask,  Esq.,  and  1)V  her  left  two  daughters  and  five 
sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Ferdiuando,  succeeded  to  the  title,  and,  by 
IMary,  daughter  of  Edmund  Shetheld,  Earl  of  ^MuIgrave,  was  father  to 
Thomas,  afterwards  third  Lord  Fairfax,  the  Parliameutary  general. 

Heralds,  who  amid  the  darkuess  ofunrecorded  autiquity,  seldom  miss 
of  finding  what  they  seek,  have  stretched  the  Fairfax  pedigree  bevond 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  Xormau  Conquest.  Francis  Nichols,  in  his 
"  British  Compeudium/'  asserts  that  the  original  seat  of  the  familv  was 
at  Towcester,  in  Northumberlaud,  wheuce  they  removed  iuto  Yorkshire. 
Certainly  the  name  siguifying,  fair.locks,  (Sax.  Feax  Hair,)  indicates 
a  Saxon  derivation,  though  quaintly  Latinized  iu  their  motto  Fare,  Fac, 
Say  Do,  after  tho  fashion  of  cantiufj  heraldry.  But  the  more  credible 
accouut  of  ^Miitelock  ascribes  the  first  elevation  of  the  house  to  the  law  ; 
though  its  martial  aud  j)oeticaI  propensities  plead  strougly  for  the 
Heralds. 

Thomas,  afterwards  Lord  Fairfax,  was  l)orn  at  the  family  seat  of 
Deutou,  January,  1611.  We  have  uo  information  couceruing  his  child- 
hood,  U(>r  the  place  of  his  scIukiI  education ;  but,  as  his  father  Mas  a 
zealous  Piu-itan  aud  discipliuarian,  and  his  own  character  was  stern  and 
uubeudiug,  we  may  couclude  that  the  rod  was  uot  spared.     He  studied 

were,  (or  dared  be,)  to  favour  witches,  does  not  seem  to  havc  disabused  his  senses,  for 
he  left  behind,  in  maniLscript,  "  Da^monolo^a:  a  discourse  of  Witchcraft,  as  it  was 
acted  in  the  family  of  Mr.  F.dward  FairAix,  uf  Fuyistone,  in  the  County  of  "^'ork,  in 
the  year  1621."  This  has  never  been  printed.  A  copy  was  in  possession  of  the  late 
Isaac  Reed,  Esq.  As  an  importaut  document  in  the  histon.'  of  human  nature,  it 
ought  assuredly  to  be  given  to  the  world.  It  must  he  remembered  that  Fairfax  in 
this  instauce  only  coincided  with  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  bowed  to  the  wi>dom  of  his 
ancestors.  To  have  doubted  of  the  existence  of  witches,  would  then  have  exposed 
him  tothe  imputation  of  atheism;  and  as  certain  disordcrs  wen'  unifomily  attributfd 
to  diabolical  agcncy,  an  anxious  parent  might  be  cxcused  for  mistaking  the  symptoms 
in  his  own  offspring.  We  need  not  doubt  that  he  spoke  sincen'ly,  »hen  he  said,  iu 
this  ver>-  treatisc,  "  For  myself,  1  am  in  religion  neither  a  fantastic  Puritan,  nor  a 
superstitious  Papist ;  but  so  settlcd  in  conscience,  that  I  have  the  sure  gnmnd  of  God's 
Word  to  warrant  all  1  belitvc,  and  the  commendable  ordinauces  of  our  F.nglish  church 
to  approve  all  1  practice;  in  which  course  I  live  a  faithfiU  Christian  and  aii  ubedieut 
subject,  and  so  teach  my  family." 

We  trust  that  none  will  object  to  these  notices  of  a  jxK-t,  who,  thtmgh  too  little 
knowii  to  be  the  subject  of  a  separale  article,  is  ncvertheless,  oue  of  the  Yorkshirr 
^yorthicf. 
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sometinie  at  St.  John's  College,  Canibridge,  to  whicli  lie  was  afterwards 
a  benefactor,  and  acquired  a  love  of  learning  which  never  forsook  him, 
and  made  him,  in  some  of  the  darkest  passages  of  the  civil  war,  an 
intercessor  for  learned  books  and  learned  men.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
deeply  versed  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  England^  a  line  of  study 
Mhich  for  tlie  most  part  disposes  the  mind  to  an  almost  superstitious 
reverence  for  royalty.  On  Fairfax  it  does  not  seem  immediately  to 
have  taken  this  effect,  tliough  perhaps  it  had  its  weight  before  the  close 
of  his  career. 

Tlie  long  peace,  wliich  James  the  First  so  prided  himself  in  preserv- 
ing,  was  unable  to  extinguish  the  warlike  quality  of  English  blood. 
The  noble  youth  sought  action  in  foreign  campaigns;  and  many  of 
lower  grade_,  or  desperate  fortunes,  adventurers  who  had  spent  all, 
"  younger  sons  of  younger  brothers,  and  the  like/'  "  cankers  of  a  calm 
workl/'  adoptedj  in  countries  not  their  own,  the  mercenary  trade  of  war, 
wliich  perhaps  after  all,  is  neither  more  sinful  nor  less  honourable,  than 
tlie  gentlemanly  profession  of  arms.  At  least  it  has  as  much  of  "  the  dig- 
nity  of  danger."  But  it  is  a  great  neglect  in  the  policy  of  any  state  to 
suffer  its  subjects^  at  their  own  discretion,  to  adopt  a  foreign  service ; 
and  a  great  error  in  a  monarch,  to  keep  his  dominions  so  long  in  peace, 
that  the  art  military  is  forgotten^  and  the  military  habits  of  uncondi- 
tional  obedience,  and  undeliberative  execution  become  obsolete.  "  No 
Bishop,  no  King,"  was  the  favourite  maxim  of  the  Rex  Pacijicus.  "  No 
Soldier  no  King,"  is  the  doctrine  of  historic  experience.  Monarchy,  at 
least  the  feudal  monarchy,  established  on  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  is  an  institution  essentially  military.  A  crown  is  a  bauble 
without  a  helmet ;  the  true  sceptre  is  the  sword.  Under  the  feudal 
system,  the  whole  constitution  of  society  was  military ;  all  rank 
was  military ;  to  bear  arms  was  the  distinction  of  free-birth,  to  be  a 
/rtj/man  of  peace,  was  to  be  a  churl,  a  knave,  a  villain^  a  slave. 

WTiile  this  system  continued  in  vigour,  the  pride  of  heraldry  retained 
a  meaning,  and  the  thronc  was  resjiected  as  thc  fountain  of  honour  even 
when  the  king  was  persecuted,  dei^osed,  or  assassinated.  But  when  the 
constitution  of  general  society  grew  pacific,  it  became  necessary  that 
the  power  of  the  sword  should  centre  in  permanent  bodies,  more  imme- 
diately  devoted  to  the  sovereign,  wherein  by  an  obvious  and  intelligible 
necessity  the  monarchical  principle  is  preserved  untainted,  and  which 
may  supi^Iy  at  once  a  safe  channel  for  the  ambition  of  enterprising  youth, 
and  a  regidar  f>ccupation  for  those  unruly  natures  among  the  common- 
alty,  for  wliom  the  ordinary  restraints  of  civil  life  are  as  insufficient,  as 
the  engagements  of  humble  industry  are  irksome,  those  choice  spirits, 
in  a  word,  that  would  rather  fight  than  work.     The  j)()licy,  perhaps  thc 
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religioii  of  the  First  James,  (for  there  appears  110  good  grouud  for 
suspecting  him  of  disgraceful  cowardice;  and  the  strougest  reason  for 
Ijelieviug,  that  amid  all  his  strauge  vanity  and  vicious  infatuations,  he 
still  retained  a  conscience,)  made  him  averse  to  Mar :  tlie  interests  of 
the  nation,  (considered  as  distinct  from  those  of  tlie  monarcli,)  allowed 
and  required  peace,  and  the  learned  King  fondly  imagiued  that  by 
maintaiuing  the  monarchical  principle  in  the  cluirch,  he  was  raising 
around  the  throne  a  liost  of  bloodless  clianipions,  who  would  secure  the 
allegiance  of  the  nation  by  all  the  fears  of  eternal  punishmcnt ;  u<»t  con- 
sidering  that,  while  he  bound  the  Ilierarchy  to  himsolf,  he  was  settiug 
them  at  au  iucommunicable  distance  from  the  people,  aud  leaving  a  gap, 
for  the  disaffected,  who  were  sure  to  make  a  daugerous  use  of  the  favour 
aud  attention  which  the  multitude  always  bestow  onthose  who  persuade 
them  that  they  arc  not  taught  or  governed  as  they  sliould  be.  IIc 
found  the  church  divided  iuto  two  parties,  and  thought  by  his  regal 
authority,  to  give  the  victory  to  the  anti-popular  side.  Thus  lie 
hastened  the  schisni  which  might  yet  have  been  prevented  ;  arrayed  all 
the  discontent  of  the  couutry  agaiust  tlie  doctriues  Mliich  lie  patronized, 
gave  to  the  demagogue  preachers  the  speciem  lihertatiss  the  shew  of 
freedom  and  the  glory  of  daring,  aud  brought  upou  the  court  ecclesiastics 
the  odium  of  flatterers  aud  self-seekers.  The  best  argumeuts  of  the 
Armiuiaus  aud  Prelatists  were  disregarded,  beciiuse  they  had  too  visil^Ie 
au  iuterest  iu  their  teuets,  while  the  Mildest  declamatiou  of  the  Puritans 
passed  for  Gosj)el,  because  they  declaimcd  at  the  risk  (»f  their  ears. 

iMeanwliile  the  youth  aud  valour  of  the  kiugdom  eiigaged  as  voluii- 
teers  iu  the  coutests  of  IloIIaiid,  France,  and  Germany  were  imbii)ing 
priucii)Ies,  and  acquiring  Iiabits,  by  no  means  favourable  to  tlie  state  of 
thiugs  which  the  KingMas  desirous  to  cstalilish  aud  uphold.  Even  the 
icw  expeditioiis  undertaken  by  commaud,  or  witli  the  couiitenaiice  of 
the  statc,  were  all  iii  liehalf  of  rcvolted  natioiis  ;  aiid  the  assistance 
affordcd  to  the  Uuited  Provinces,  to  the  Frciich  Ilugouots,  aiid  to  tlie 
Geruiaii  Protestants,  was  a  practical  ackuowledgmeut  of  tlie  right  of 
resistjuice.  The  alliauce  of  Fraucc  with  the  iusurgent  Americans  (ou- 
tribiited  iiot  luore  to  the  Freiich  rcvolutioii,  thaii  the  alliauce  of  Kuglaiid 
witli  the  contiueutal  Protestaiits  to  the  tcinporary  suspensiou  of 
Euglish  mouarchy.  Tlie  Dutch,  adoptiiig  a  rcpublicaii  gov<Tiimeut, 
cousisteutly  adopted  a  presbyterian  church  ;  and  tliough  tlie  German 
Lutherans  retaiued  the  name  of  Episcopacy,  the  Lutherau  IJisIn^p  fcl! 
so  far  short  of  the  wealth,  poiiip,  arist(KTatic  raiik,  and  .ipostolical  iiie- 
tensi(»ns  of  thc  P^iiglish  prclatc,  as  to  bciir  a  niuch  iic.inT  rescinblaucc  to 
thc  plain,  if  iiot  Iiiimblc  Prcsbytcr.  Tlicri-  mcic  110  (ioiibt  veryg<MKl  and 
sullicieut  rea^ious   for  the  diircreiicc,  l»ut  tlicv  arc  iioi   rea^ons  likelv  to 
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(x^ciir  to  a  youiiii;  inan,  whose  slender  stock  of  tlieology  was  dcrived  from 
Scripture  and  his  own  unlearned  judgment^  not  perhaps  wholly  unbi- 
ased  by  that  love  of  novelty,  which  is  as  endemic  a  disease  of  youth  as 
poetry  or  love.  And  the  hot-blooded  gallants,  who  cared  for  none  of 
these  things,  at  all  events  lost  some  of  their  attachment  to  ancient  cus- 
tom  ;  the  line  of  tlieir  associations  was  broken  ;  if  on  their  return,  they 
proved  ever  so  loyal,  they  Avere  lawless  in  their  loyalty  :  and  under  all 
suppositions,  they  had  been  habituated  to  separate  the  idea  of  military 
from  that  of  civil  obedience ;  to  obey,  where  they  owed  not  a  subjecfs 
allegiance,  and  to  command;,  without  their  sovereign's  commission. 

Thus  the  country  was  stocked  with  soldiers  of  fortune,  whose  know- 
ledge  of  the  technicals  of  war,  though  perhaps  not  very  profound,  or 
extensive,  was  formidable  to  a  government,  which,  busying  itself  with 
matters  far  better  left  to  the  decision  of  public  opinion,  had  neglected 
to  maintain  that  military  strength  and  science,  without  which,  no  regal 
goveiTiment  can  be  secure. 

We  have  hazarded  these  observations,  not  with  an  intent  of  entering 
into  the  causes,  or  detailing  the  progress  of  that  civil  war  in  which  our 
subject  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part,  but  because  these  circumstances 
belong  as  it  were  to  the  education  of  young  Fairfax's  mind  ;  and  because 
the  operation  of  foreign  service  upon  the  martial  spirit  of  the  gentry  has 
not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  the  account  by  those  who  have  treated  of 
tliis  extraordinary  period. 

Fairfax  inherited  the  warlike  tendencies  of  his  ancestors,  sought  for 
opportunities  of  distinction  as  a  volunteer  in  HoIIand,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Horatio  Lord  Vere/*  with  whom  also  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
other  of  the  Parliamentary  chieftains,  were  instructed  in  martial  affairs. 
It  was  j)robably  during  his  campaigns,  that  Fairfax  became  acquainted 
Avith  his  future  wife,  Anne,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Lord  Vere,  who  was 
educated  in  Holland,  and  there  contracted  religious  sentiments  which 
niade  her  have  "  less  veneration  for  the  church  ofEngland  than  she  ought 
to  have  had."  It  is  supposed  that  hcr  zeal  for  the  Presbyterian  cause  had 
great  influence  on  her  husband's  subsequent  conduct.  Perhaps  she  told 
liim  when  to  stop,  but  not  till  too  late.  Returning  to  England  in  1634, 
or  1635,  he  married,  and  retired  to  his  father's  seat  in  Yorkshire.     And 

•  This  Horatio  was  fourth  son  of  Johii  de  Vere,  fifteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  of  that 
fainily;  and  by  King  Charles  I.,  Anno  1G25,  was  advanced  to  the  title  of  Lord  Vere, 
of  Tilbury.  Ile  long  served  in  Holland,  with  great  valour  and  reputation,  jointly 
with  his  brother,  the  brave  Sir  Francis  Vere,  governor  of  the  Briel.  In  1620,  Sir 
Horatio  commanded  the  expedition  sent  to  the  assistancc  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  It 
was  about  1032  or  1033,  that  Fairfax  strved  iinder  hiin,and  was  at  thc  taking  of  Bois 
Je  Duc  froiii  the  Spiiniard.s."     Kij)pis. 
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from  this  tlmc  we  hear  little  of  him,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  iii 
1642.  With  a  wife  who  had  leanied  her  religion  and  politics  in  the 
Dutch  Republic,  aud  a  father  "actively  and  zealously  disiiffected  to 
the  King,"  he  did  not  long  hesitate  in  choosing  his  side,  but  gave  thc 
benefit  of  liis  valour,  which  was  great,  and  of  his  militarv  experience, 
Mhicli  was  enough  to  be  terril)le  to  commanders  who  had  none,  to  that 
Parliament  who  were  looked  upon  by  their  adherents,  not  only  as  thc 
trustees  of  civil  liberty,  and  champions  of  Christian  discipline,  but  as 
bonajide  the  only  legitimate  government  remaining.  For  strange  as  it 
may  now  appear,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  thousands  believed  that 
the  King  was  absolutely  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  malignants, 
deluded  and  overruled,  and  that  the  Parliament  army  was  raiscd  as 
much  for  his  rescue  and  protection,  as  for  tlie  defence  of  the  country 
against  the  traiterous  attempts  of  courtiers  and  Irish  Papists.  We 
know  not  Mhether  Fairfax  actually  partook  of  these  imaginations,  or 
whether  lie  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  justified  in  vindicating  the 
office  of  the  King  (the  King  which  can  do  no  wrong,  and  which  never 
dies)  against  the  mortal  and  fallible  representative  of  that  office,  (a 
supposition  in  which  there  is  no  logical  absurdity,  though  in  tlie  use 
made  of  it  ])y  the  revolted  Parliament,  tliere  was  a  very  gross  dis- 
honesty).  If  we  may  believe  himself,  he  never  Mas  an  enemy  to 
monarchy  in  the  abstract :  indeed,  he  was  too  much  a  mere  man  of 
action  ;  lie  possessed  not  the  requisite  boldness  and  subtlety  of  intellect 
to  be  a  true  republican.  Ile  was  more  likely,  as  a  porer  over  old  records 
and  clironicles,  to  be  misled  by  false  precedents,  such  as  tlie  compulsory 
obtaining  of  IMagna  Charta,  and  other  like  securities,  from  tlie  Plan- 
tagenets,  the  Parliamentary  deposition  of  Edward  II.  and  Richard  II,, 
the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  the  Ilouse  of  Lancaster  (wliich,  if  it  Iiad 
been  a  legal  act,  would  certainly  imply  a  supremacy  of  the  nati(»nal 
council  over  the  regal  authority),  or  by  thc  false  analogy  of  the  Princes 
of  Gcrmany  in  his  own  time,  at  war  with  thcir  liege  Lord  tlic  KmjK'- 
ror,  than  by  theories  or  Hrst  principles.  Ile  was  not  one,  like  .Alilton, 
to  dive  into  the  depths  of  his  own  nature,  for  the  mmlel  of  a  j)erfect 
commonwealth.  But  many  an  honest  dull  maii  lias  lost  the  guidance 
of  his  common  sensc  by  reading  Ilistory.  The  exaniples  of  the  jKust 
seem  to  !)c  intended  for  l)eacons  ;  but  too  oftcn,  like  the  rallcu  Pliaros 
of  Alexandria,  they  lie  under  water,  and  tliose  \»  Iio  peer  out  for  tlieir 
light  are  wrecked  upon  their  niins,  for  want  of  knowing  that  the  coursc 
of  tlie  stream  is  changed.  Of  all  politiciaiis,  the  most  erriiig  are  tlmso 
ulio  relysolely  ujxiii  the  instructions  (jf  the  p;ust. 

That  Fairfax  crred  iii    jndgmeiit  (uiilcss  Iic  designcd  tlic  alM»litioii  of 
iiionarchy  from  the  bcginning)  none  will  deiiy.     Tln'  c^ciit  proxcd  it. 
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Yct  tlio  King's  coiiducl  lijul  given  plausible  ground  for  believing  that 
tbe  levying  of  forces  by  the  Parliament  was  a  purely  defensive  measure. 
While  we  fully  acquit  him  of  all  guilty  share  in  the  atrocities  of  thc 
Irish  massacre^  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  rebels  were  not 
persuaded  that  they  were  acting  with  his  approbation.  As  he  was 
continually  accused  of  Poperxj  by  his  enemieS;,  it  is  probable  that  his 
friends  of  the  old  church  readily  believed  what  they  wished  to  be  true, 
especially  as  the  Queen's  attachment  to  the  Catholic  priesthood  was  as 
notorious  and  ostentatious  as  her  power  over  her  husband.*  Of  the 
persons  who  enjoyed  the  most  of  the  ICing's  countenance  and  conversa- 

*  This  beautiful  and  unwise  lady,  whose  best  apologist  is  Vandyke  (for  the  painter 
will  uot  let  you  think  ill  of  her),  was  no  example  of  the  prudent  management  recom- 
mended  by  Pope,  in  his  character  of  the  good  woman  : — 

"  She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  cools, 
A)id  ifshe  rulcs  him,  never  shoivs  she  rules." 
She  was  not  coutcnt  with  governing  unless  all  the  world  knew  that  she  governed,  and 
in  this  weakness  the  King  too  fondly  indulged  her.  "  The  King's  affection  to  the 
Queen  was  of  a  very  extraordinary  alloy, — a  composition  of  conscieuce,  aud  love, 
and  gencrosity,  and  gratitude  (qr.),  and  all  those  noble  affections  which  raise  the 
passiou  to  the  greatest  height ;  insomuch  that  he  saw  with  her  eyes,  aud  determined 
by  her  judgment,  and  did  not  only  pay  her  this  adoration,  but  desired  that  all  meu 
should  kuow  that  he  was  swayed  by  her,  which  was  not  good  for  either  of  them. — 
Clarendon. 

Charles  and  Henrictta  exhibited  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  young  couple  quarrel- 
ling  in  the  honey-moon,  making  it  up,  and  conceiving  in  wedlock  a  passion  romantic 
and  violent  as  first  love.  Partly  owing  to  the  machinations  of  her  French  attendants 
(the  priests  especially),  and  partly  to  the  ill  offices  of  Buckiugham,  she  was  provoked 
on  her  first  arrival  to  a  degree  of  sullenness  which  obliged  the  King  to  use  her  with 
something  like  peremptory  harshness;  but  after  her  French  followers  were  sent  back, 
and  Buckingham  removed  by  assassination,  he  thought  he  could  not  make  her 
sufficieut  amends,  and  allowed  her  a  dominion  over  himself  and  his  affairs  which  she 
too  often  cxertcd  more  like  an  artful  mistress  than  a  dutiful  wife.  That  she  should 
love  sway  was  natural ;  but  that,  as  Clareudon  says,  "  she  did  not  more  desire  to  be  pos- 
sesscd  of  this  unlimited  power,  that  all  the  world  should  take  uotice  that  she  was  the  en- 
tire  mistress  of  it,  was  foolish."  Wheu  she  departed  for  France  for  the  last  time  before 
her  cousorfs  death,  she  cxact«^d  two  promises  of  him ; — one,  that  he  would  receive  no 
person  into  his  favour  who  had  at  any  time  injured  him,  without  her  consent;  the 
othor,  that  he  wouhl  inaki;  uo  pcace  with  the  rebels  but  through  her  interposition  aud 
mediation,  that  the  kiugdom  might  kuow  the  share  she  had  in  procuriug  \t.—Lod/jc. 

It  is  well  known  that  Henrietta  exerted  her  influence  to  raise  supplies  from  thc 
Knglish  Catholics,  for  the  royal  cause.  She  probably  injured  the  King's  interest 
more  than  she  strengthencd  it  by  this  meaus.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  wise  to 
dccline  thc  money  or  scrvicc  of  a  Catholic,  if  freely  offered;  for  whatever  might  be 
thc  casc  with  a  few  sincere  republicans,  and  a  greater  number  of  factious  malcon 
tfnts,  it  was  fcar  for  th»;  I*rotestaut  religiou  that  arraycd  the  nation  against  its 
jwvcreign. 
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tion,  if  there  were  some  like  Falklaiul,  wliose  cliaracters  no  inf^nuity  of 
nialice  can  stain,  there  were  others  whom  he  would  have  tlone  Mell  to 
keep  at  a  distance.  Indeed  he  uever  seems  to  have  recovered  from  tlie 
ill  efFects  of  his  boyish  afFection  for  the  romautic  profiigate  Bucking- 
hani.  Others,  too,  there  were,  like  Laud,  wlioni  no  virtue  couhl  in 
that  age  liave  saved  from  popular  liatred  ;  for  they  were  Bishops.  At 
the  instigation  of  these  perhaps  Mell-meaning  churchmen,  he  had 
exercised  certain  severities  upon  the  Puritans,  too  sliglit  to  overawe, 
but  amply  suflicient  to  provokc,  m  hicli  the  more  fearful  aud  the  more 
violent  represented  as  tlie  earnest  of  a  sweeping  persecution.  He 
thought  that  after  a  few  examples  had  been  made  of  the  niost  refrac- 
tory,  the  rest  of  the  people  Mould  be  quietly  preached  aud  catechised 
into  uniformity  of  religious  profession  ;  a  purpose  which  nothiug  but 
the  slow  operation  of  a  Spauish  luquisition,  or  the  exterminating  sword 
of  a  Joshua  ever  can  or  will  effect  in  tlie  present  state  of  the  Morld. 
But  his  great  and  suicidal  error  was  his  authoritative  interference  m  ith 
the  Scotch  churches.  Had  the  Scotch  had  no  religious  scruple  or 
prejudice,  still  their  nationality  would  have  forbad  them  to  pray  iu 
words  composed  by  Euglish  prelates.  Thence  arose  tlie  Covenant,  the 
precedent  of  armed  and  successful  resistance ;  the  necessity  of  a  Par- 
liament ;  the  exposure  of  Charles's  Mant  of  military  strength  and  art ; 
and,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  traiu  of  evils  that  ended  iu  the  over- 
throw  of  the  church  and  monarchy. 

We  cannot  fiud  that  Fairfax  sat  in  any  Parliament  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  When  the  King,  having  refused  to  part  with 
the  command  of  the  militia,  retired  northward,  aud,  arriving  at  York, 
set  about  raising  a  guard  for  his  person  (folhiwing  therein  the  example 
of  the  Commons),  Fairfax  ap])eared  at  tlie  head  of  a  uudtitudc  of 
1(K),(J(K),  with  a  petition,  praying,  or  more  properly  counuanding,  his 
Majesty  to  desist  from  raising  an  army  agaiust  his  po<ij)Ie,  and  to 
return  and  hearken  to  his  Parliament.  The  Kiiig  attenij)ted  to  deciine 
receiving  this  remonstrauce,  but  was  overtaken  and  surroundrd  on 
Heyworth  IMoor,  where  Sir  Thomas  laid  Iudd  of  the  j)omnu'l  of  his 
saddle,  and  thrust  the  j)etition  into  his  hand.  This,  it  must  1k'  owned, 
was  a  strange  way  to  persuade  the  King  that  guards  were  unnecessjiry 
to  his  safety. 

It  was  iu  Yorkshire  that  the  first  demonstration  of  actual  hostility 
took  j)lace.  The  b^Kly.guard,  which  Hume  only  estimates  at  ()(H)  men, 
but  wliich  j)oj)uIar  aj)j)rehensiou  exaggerated  to  .3()()(),  was  allegi'd  iii 
jiroof  of  the  traiterous  designs  of  the  malignants;  and  the  insolent 
(onduct  of  some  common  soldiers,  wliicli  Cliarles  did  evj-ry  tliing  in  liis 
jiower  to  suj)press  and  |)uuisli,  was  rciated   in    c^idi-nce  on   tlic  Kings 
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trial,  to  convict  liini  of  muking  Mar  against  liis  people.  Charles  arrived 
in  York  in  JMarcli,  1642.  On  the  23d  of  April,  1643,  the  gates  of 
Hiill  Mere  shiit  against  hini.  As  this  vras  naturally  deemed  an  act  of 
rebellion,  Charles,  attended  by  the  flower  of  the  Nobility,  collected 
hastily  what  troops  he  could,  and,  after  vainly  attempting  to  buy  ofF 
Sir  John  Hotham,  made  Marlike  demonstrations  before  that  fortress. 
Sir  John  Hotham,  though  he  rejected  the  violent  measures  proposed  by 
his  coiuicil  of  war,  who  advised  that  the  royalists  should  be  allowed  to 
approach  as  if  they  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  garrison,  and  then  cut 
ofF,  resolved  to  hold  out,  and  letting  in  the  sea,  laid  the  country  for 
three  miles  round  under  water.  The  seige  of  Hull  commenced  on  the 
7tli  of  July,  and  seems  to  liave  been  raised  about  the  30th,  when 
Charles  returned  to  York.  War  being  now  inevitable,  the  Yorkshire 
gentry  who  were  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  wishing  to  remove  the 
scene  of  action  as  far  from  their  own  estates  as  possible,  prevailed  on 
tlie  King  to  march  southward.  Accordingly,  after  rejecting  a  proposal 
of  the  Commons,  which  amounted  to  little  less  than  the  abolition  of 
of  monarcliy,  and  receiving  a  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition,  purchased 
by  the  Queen  in  Holland,  he  advanced  to  Nottingham,  and  there  set  up 
his  standard,  August  22. 

By  this  time  the  Parliament  had  placed  the  command  of  the  militia, 
and  authority  to  raise  forces  in  every  county,  in  such  hands  as  they 
esteemed  trustworthy.  The  majority  of  the  northern  Peers  were 
attached  to  the  King's  party,  and  probably  Ferdinando  Lord  Fairfax 
was  the  most  powerful  adherent  of  the  Parliament  in  those  parts. 
Accordingly,  he  received  their  commission  (still  running  in  tlie  King's 
name)  to  be  General  of  the  forces  in  the  north,  and  his  son,  Sir  Thomas, 
was  appointed  General  of  Horse  under  him. 

We  believe  it  was  Marshall  Scomberg  who  advised  Bishop  Burnet, 
in  his  histf)ry  of  his  own  times,  to  say  as  little  as  possible  of  fighting 
matters,  lest  he  should  expose  his  ignorance  to  the  ridicule  of  military 
men.  It  was  very  good  counsel,  and  we  shall  follow  it  in  this  and  every 
other  life  where  military  transactions  are  to  be  related.  Where  any 
thing  characteristic  occurs, — any  thing  tliat  denotes  the  intrepidity, 
perseverence,  generosity,  or  sagacity  of  our  subjects,  in  connection  with 
tlicir  military  emj)h)vments,  we  shall  set  it  in  as  clear  a  light  as  pos- 
sil)le ;  l)ut  in  all  tliat  belongs  to  tactics  wc  must  be  necessarily  brief, 
and  follow  our  guide's  simplicity.  Neither  can  we  undertake  to  trace 
every  movement  of  the  forces  under  our  Generars  command ;  for  the 
pur]>ort  and  efFect  of  these  minute  opcrations  can  only  be  estimated  by 
aii  ex])('ri('nc('d  eye,  cajialilf  of  rej^roscntiMg  to  itseif  the  relative  j)()silion 
ofall  tlje  numerous  snuill  bodies  on  botli  sides,  wliose  stations  dotted. 
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and  wliose  motions  intersected  tlie  countrv,  and  even  then,  iinless  tlie 
nature  of  tlie  ground  Mere  faithfuUy  depictcd,  wliicli  cannot  be  done  in 
words;  no  adequate  judgment  could  ])c  formed. 

Lord  Fairfax  left  behind  him  "  Short  IMemorials,"  not  intended  for 
tlie  public  eye,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  relations,  which,  never- 
theless,  were  published  in  1699,  ])y  Bryan  Fairfax,  Es(|.,  to  prevent  a 
surreptitious  edition.  They  are  not  particularly  creditable  to  liis  talents 
as  an  autobiographer,  being  written  in  a  hea\T,  ungainly  style,  and  inter- 
spersed  with  religious  phrases,  which  though  characteristic  of  that  age, 
when  men  sang  hymns  to  jigs,  and  marched  to  battle  to  psalm  times, 
sound  strange  to  modeni  ears,  amid  a  recital  of  blood  and  rapine, 
But  Fairfax  doubtless  believed  tliat  lie  was  wielding  "  the  sword  of  tlie 
Lord  and  Gideon,"  and  appears  to  have  died  in  the  same  comfortable 
faith.  Unfortimately,  these  memoirs  contain  no  accoiuit  of  any  thing 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war;  l^eginning  with  a  narrative 
of  some  petty  actions  in  the  autumn  of  1042.  His  first  exploit  was 
driving  a  small  detachment  of  rovalists  from  Bradford  to  Leeds,  whither 
in  conjunction  with  captain  Ilotham,  he  marched  a  few  days  after,  and 
compelled  the  enemy  to  retire  upon  York.  In  order  to  secure  the  West 
Riding,  from  wlience  the  principal  supplies  were  derived,  he  advanced 
to  Tadcaster,  with  a  design  to  guard  the  pass  of  Wetherby,  whicli  he 
maintained  against  an  ineffectual  attempt  of  Sir  Thomas  Glenhani. 
Cavendish,  Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  Clifford,  of  Cumberland,  united  their 
forces  at  York,  to  the  number  of  9(K)0,  and  resolved  to  fall  on  Tadcaster, 
wliich  fort  being  judged  untenable,  the  Fairfax's,  father  and  son,  risked 
an  engagement ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  ground,  were 
worsted,  after  six  hours  hard  fighting,  and  withdrew,  in  the  niglit,  to 
Selby.  But  the  royalists  always  lost  by  Mant  of  discipline  and  vigilance 
wliat  they  gained  by  valour.  Sir  Thomas,  three  days  aftcr,  by  a  night 
march,  in  the  course  of  which  he  passed  by  several  posts  of  the  enemy, 
gaiiied  Bradford,  and  there  intrenched  himself.  This  was  at  the  rlose 
of  1(542,  the  first  vear  of  that  niemorable  contest,  which,  thouirh  conipa- 
ratively  iiisigniticant,  as  to  tlie  numl)er  of  men  engaged,  tlie  blo(Kl  shed, 
and  the  martial  deeds  achieved,  fju*  exceeds  all  otlier  civil  wars,  in  tho 
greatness  of  itsmoral  interests  and  the  noble  (pialities,  both  of  liead  and 
lieart,  which  it  developed  in  all  parties.  We  know  n(»t  any  portion  of 
history  wliich  discloses  so  niucli  «if  huniaii  nature,  whicli  detects  stunany 
of  "  the  spirits  tliat  lie  like  truth,"  none  from  wliicli  rulers  aiid  subjects 
may  derive  so  much  wisdom,  none  which  so  emphatically  xssiTts  that 
"  the  wratli  of  nian  worketli  not  the  righteousness  of  G(k!." 

In  most  of  the  conflicts  which   havc  divided   nations  agjiinst  thcm- 
selvcs,  (»ne  side  or  other  have  l)een  so  wicked,  or  both  so  worthless,  or 
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tlie  points  at  issue  so  personal  and  valueless,  that  tlie  recital  of  their 
progress  and  results  merely  amuses  by  variety  of  incident,  or  disgusts 
by  sameness  of  depravity  ;  but  iu  the  principles  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
Cavaliers  and  the  Roundheads,  we  still  experience  a  real  and  vital  con- 
ceru.  The  warmth  of  passions^  though  abated,  is  not  extinguished. 
Wc  feel  as  if  our  own  liberty,  our  own  allegiance,  our  own  honour  and 
religion,  were  involved  in  the  dispute. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1643,  the  Kings  affairs  wore  an  aspect  by 
no  means  unpromising.  In  the  preceding  summer,  when  he  withdrew 
from  the  IMetropolis,  and  found  the  gates  of  his  own  good  town  of  Hull 
sliut  against  him,  he  had  neither  ships  nor  men,  nor  money :  every  port 
in  tlie  kiugdom,  Newcastle  excepted,  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies ; 
tlie  Lord  Lieutenants,  in  whom  the  immediate  power  of  raising  troops 
was  vested,  were  all  their  creatures ;  the  power  of  the  purse  had  been 
taken  from  him,  and  though  the  law  was  really  on  his  side,  yet  so  com- 
pletely  was  the  administration  of  it  intercepted  by  the  Parliament,  and 
so  skilfully  had  they  turned  the  forms  of  law  to  their  own  purposes, 
that  simple  persons  were  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  not  rebellion  to 
obey  their  sovereign.  And  here  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark  how 
completely  the  unprovided  condition  in  which  Charles  was  found  in  this 
extremity  confutes  the  assertions  and  the  fears  of  those  who  justified 
their  proceedingS;,  upon  rumours  of  armies,  and  martial  preparations  in 
Englaud  and  Ireland,  while  in  truth  the  King's  adherents  had  scarce  a 
weapon  but  the  sword  Avorn  for  fashion  by  their  sides,  or  the  antiquated 
furuiture  of  their  ancestral  armories.  That  Charles  wished  to  be  free  of 
Parliamentary  controul  there  can  be  no  doubt,  any  profession  of  his  own 
notwithstanding ;  for  he  was  a  man,  a  King,  arid  a  High_church-man ; 
but  that  he  was  plotting  to  make  himself  absolute  by  force  of  arms, 
there  is  no  better  proof  than  the  reports  of  spies,  the  wild  talk  of  a  few 
hot-brained  drunken  Cavaliers,  and  the  apprehensions  of  some  who  had 
indeed  occasion  to  dread  the  exercise  of  his  lawful  prerogative.  To 
tliese  weak  grounds  of  suspicion,  we  perhaps  may  add  the  secret  insinu- 
ations  of  foreign  states,  particularly  France  and  Sweden,  then  respec- 
tively  governed  by  Richlieu  and  Oxenstierna,  two  of  the  profoundest 
polilicians  that  ever  lived. 

Tlius  destitute  wa.s  Charles  whcn  he  refused  to  resign  to  the  Parlia- 
inent  Iiis  right  in  the  militia  "  even  for  an  hour."  The  deep-headed 
lead(!rs  of  tlie  movement,  who  were  not  frightened  witli  their  own  noisc, 
anticipated  no  obstacle  U)  their  ambition,  and  tliought,  by  forcing  the 
wjvereign  to  a  ))a.se  sulimission,  above  all,  by  involving  his  name  in  their 
j)nrpos(;(l  vengeance  on  his  advisers,  to  d(,'prive  hirn  at  oiice  of  authority, 
frieiid.s,  honour,  and  rejiutation,  and  would  then  have  been  satislied  to 
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propitiate  the  popular  superstition  in  fiivour  of  royalty,  l)y  kcepinp:  liiin 
as  a  pensioned  pageant,  as  helpless  and  as  usefiil  as  the  autoniaton  idol 
of  a  pagan  priesthood,  that  nods  and  shakes  its  head  as  tlie  manager 
jRills  the  string,  and  seems  to  utter  what  the  ventriloquist  squeaks  out 
of  its  mouth.  But  it  was  not  so  ordered.  It  was  ordained  tliat  their 
victory  should  be  purchased  with  much  blood  ;  that  the  Constituticjn 
shoukl  rather  suifer  a  stab,  and  suspended  animation,  froni  wliicli  its 
tenacious  vitality  soon  recovered,  than  a  shameful  wound  tliat  would  liave 
emasculated  and  degraded  its  nature.  The  majority  of  tlie  nobles,  the 
country  gentlemen,  the  agricultural  population  in  tliose  districts  tliat 
were  remote  from  the  contagion  of  the  metropolis,  the  episcopal  clergy, 
and  tlie  Universities,  together  with  tlie  Catholics,  and  a  pretty  large 
ininority  of  the  mob,  who  loved  l)ear-baiting  and  ]\Iay  games,  and  "  cakes 
and  ale,"  better  than  fasts  and  sermons,  still  clung  to  the  King.  Tlie 
train-bands  of  some  counties  were  raised  for  his  service.  The  nobility 
armed  their  tenants  and  retainers,  tlie  gentry  formed  themselves  into 
troops,  the  Prince  of  Orange  induced  experienced  ofHcers  to  take  coni- 
mand  of  his  levies,  the  colleges  sent  their  plate  to  be  coined  for  his  use ; 
light  vessels,  freighted  with  armsand  ammunition,  purchased  abroad  by 
the  Queen,  running  into  the  shallow  creeks,  where  the  Parlianu'nt's 
shij)s  could  not  follow,  landed  and  disposed  of  their  cargoes  much  after 
the  manner  that  c(»ntraband  goods  are  run  in  our  times.  Charles  soon 
f(»und  himself  in  a  condition  to  face  the  army  of  Essex,  whom  the  Par- 
liament  liad  appointed  their  General-in-Chief,  swearing  "  to  live  and 
die  with  him."  A  slight  skirmish  near  Worcester,  and  tlie  indecisive 
battle  of  Edge-Hill,  were  f(»ll(»wed  l)y  the  advance  of  the  roval  arniy 
upon  L(»ndon.  Banbury  and  Keading  were  taken ;  Oxford  j(»yfully 
received  the  host  of  the  "  Defender  of  the  Faith."  A  treaty  Mas  projMtsed, 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  in  the  panic,  reasouable  ternis  niight  have 
l)een  obtained.  But  while  matters  were  in  train  for  a  conference,  and 
the  ruling  party  had  pr(»hibited  their  tr(»(»])s  fr(»ni  actiiig  on  tlie  otfeii- 
sive,  a  rash  attack  on  the  reginieiit  stati(»ned  at  BrentOtrd,  ascril^ed  by 
the  royalist  historians  to  the  unruly  impetuosity  ofPrince  Ruj)ert,  gave 
coI(»ur  to  a  susj)icion  of  treachery,  and  extinguished  tlie  last  sjiarks  r»f 
loyalty  in  the  City,  which  had  all  along  been  the  head  (juarters  of  dis- 
atfccti(»n.  After  tliis  the  Kiiig  retired  to  Oxford,  aiid  a  iieg(K'iation 
actually  C(»mnien(r(l,  whicli  could  liave  been  (»nly  intendcd  by  eacli  j»arty 
to  tlir(»w  the  guiltof  bhxKl  on  their  antiigonists  ;  for  the  C(»iditions  j»r(»- 
jiosed  by  the  Parliament  were  such  as  no  one  could  exj)ect  a  King,  uith 
a  dcvoted  and  increasing  army,  to  accej>t,  nor  could  the  King  have 
('xj)(^ctcd  tliat  any  Ijctter  would  l)c  otfered.^  When  once  tlie  sword  is 
•  If    \v.-i.s   (lnriiii:    this   uhortivr    n(ir(>t'ia.li<m,    that    thi-    l*urilaii    P.irliaiiuiil    lir>i 
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druM  11,  iii  clnl  tight,  it  can  never  be  sheathed^  till  it  has  fairly  proved 
Mho  is  the  stroiigest. 

We  cannot  esteem  theee  statements  an  irrelevant  digression,  hecause 
they  help  to  shew  the  steps  whereby  men  like  Fairfax^  who  if  bigotted, 
were  not  fanatical,  and  certainly  not  disposed  to  extremities,  were  led 
to  Arage  war  on  the  King,  while  they  wished  the  conservation  of  the 
monarcliy.  First  taking  up  arms  to  keep  the  peace^  in  the  belief  that 
the  royal  party  were  too  weak  to  resist,  they  afterwards  refused  to  lay 
them  down,  because  the  King  was  too  formidable,  and  too  much  exasper- 
ated  to  be  trusted. 

The  liostilities  in  Yorkshire  never  seem  to  have  been  suspended 
either  by  the  winter  or  the  negociations.  It  will  be  recollected  that  we 
left  Sir  Thomas  intrenched  at  Bradford.  According  to  his  own  account 
he  had  only  three  troops  of  horse,  and  about  eight-hundred  foot,  but, 
upon  summoning  the  country,  he  made  up  the  latter  twelve  or  thirteen 
liundred,  "  too  many  to  lay  idle,  and  too  few  to  be  on  constant  duty." 

In  a  war  of  posts  and  parties,  boldness  and  the  first  blow  is  more  than 
half  the  battle.  A  hot  engagement  on  the  23rd  of  January,  made  him 
master  of  Leeds,  with  all  the  stores  and  ammunition  laid  up  there. 
Soon  after  he  defeated  Colonel  Slingsby  at  Gisborough,  and  received  in 
the  name  of  the  King  and  Parliament,  the  submission  of  Wakefield  and 
Doncaster.  All  hopes  of  adjustment  being  over,  Ferdinando  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  his  son,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  were  proclaimed  traitors  by 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  to  whom  the  King  had  entrusted  the  command 
of  the  four  iiorthern  counties,  and  who  was,  in  return,  proclaimed  trai- 
tor  by  the  Parliament.  About  thc  same  time  the  Hothams,  father  and 
son,  who  had  displaycd  the  first  overt  act  of  opposition  to  the  sovereign, 
deserted  the  Parliamentary  cause.     Though  tlieir  defection  was  not  yet 

demanded,  in  express  tcrms,  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy.  This  was  clearly  what 
neither  they,  had  they  been,  which  they  were  not,  a  legitimate  representative  Parlia- 
ment,  had  any  right  to  demand,  nor  Charles,  had  he  been  as  absolute  a  monarch  as 
he  was  accused  of  seeking  to  be,  could  have  had  any  right  to  grant,  as  long  as  there 
was  one  congregation  in  the  empire,  who  deemed  Episcopacy  essential  to  a  Christian 
church,  and  therefore,  in  their  yiew,  essential  to  covenanted  salvation.  The  people 
have,  iu  these  matters,  no  more  just  authority  than  thc  King,  nor  the  King  than  the 
people,  nor  the  geutry  thau  the  uiob,  nor  thelearned  than  thc  ignoraut.  No  man,  uo 
coininunity,  has  a  right  to  dcny  to  any  portion  of  the  community,  what  that  portiou 
esteem  necessary  to  their  eternal  well-being.  Thc  state  may  determiuc  the  political 
rank  and  functions  of  religious  ministers,  aiid  ovcr  church  proptrty  it  has  the  sauie 
prerogative,  be  it  more  or  less,  as  over  other  property;  for  projxrty,  under  whatever 
denomination,  is  of  the  thiiigs  that  be  Cajsars.  IJut  over  the  rcligious  character  of 
roinisters,  the  state  ha^  uo  lawful  sway.  It  may  dcprive  a  Bishop  of  his  barony,  but 
not  of  his  orders. 
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fuUy  declaredj  tliey  niuch  inconveiiienced  the  elder  Fairfux  hy  denial 
of  succours^  compelling  him  to  retire  from  Selby  towards  Leeds.  On 
his  march  he  was  iutercepted  by  Newcastle,  who  lay  Mitli  his  army  on 
Clifford-moor^  whereupon  he  summoned  liis  son  to  join  liim,  with  what 
forces  he  could  raise,  at  Sherburn,  to  make  good  his  retreat.  After 
some  inconsiderable  operations  at  Tadcaster,  Sir  Tliomas  was  twice 
defeated  by  the  Lord  Goring,  at  the  head  of  twenty  troops  of  liorse  and 
Dragoons,  so  mightily  had  the  royal  force  increased.  The  iirst  action 
was  on  Bramham-moor,  the  second  on  Scacroft-moor.  After  an  embar- 
rassed  retreat,  he  reached  Leeds,  Mhere  his  father  had  safely  arrived  an 
hour  before  him.  Leeds  and  Bradford  werc  then  the  only  phiccs  of 
strength  hekl  by  the  Parliamentarians  northward  of  Hull,  wliich  the 
Hothams  were  then  phjtting  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  Royalists. 
Fairfax  determined  by  a  Iwhl  enterprize  to  revive  the  spirits  of  his 
partv,  tlien  mucli  dejected  by  tlie  King's  successes  in  tlie  West. 

He  attacked  and  recovered  Wakefiekl,  captured  the  ekk^r  Goring, 
t(K)k  14(K)  prisoners,  80  otiicers,  and  a  large  store  of  ammunition.  Thus 
cncoiu^aged,  the  fatlier  and  son  formed  a  junction,  and  resolved  to 
engage  the  Earl  of  Newcastk»,  who  was  advancing  to  the  siege  of  Brad- 
ford,  thougli  their  united  forccs  did  not  excecd  3000,  wliik'  those  of 
the  Earl  were  10,000,  anncd  and  aj)j)ointed  as  nobly  as  tlie  wealth  and 
magnificcnce  of  Cavendish  could  afford,  aniniated  by  his  cliivalric  sjiirit, 
and  directed  by  tlie  experience  of  King,  his  Lieutenant,  a  veteran  Scot, 
Idiig  j)ractised  in  the  continental  wars.  Tlie  result  of  this  temerity  was 
tlie  (k'fcat  of  Atherton  IMoor,  June  30,  1043.  Two  thousand  were  slaiii 
or  taken  in  the  Hekl,  and  two  tliousand  niore  surrendered  tlie  iiext  (kiy. 
Tlie  situation  of  the  Fairfaxes  was  now  most  jierilous,  and  liad  the 
royalists  knoMii  how  to  make  use  of  their  victory,  the  Nortli  miglit 
have  l)een  secured  to  tlie  King,  the  communication  between  the  Scotch 
and  English  relx'Is  cut  off,  and  jierhaps  the  Hoiise  of  Stuart  wouhl  still 
be  reigning  over  the  British  Isles. 

The  eldcr  Fairfax  withdrew  to  Lecds  on  the  night  of  thc  battlc, 
having  commanded  his  soii  to  rcniain  in  Bradford  uitli  H(M)  foot  and  (JO 
horse,  at  a  great  strait,  scarce  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  for  there 
was  no  garrison  to  receive  liis  scattcred  tnK»j)s.  Halifax  and  Bcvcrley 
werc  evacuated,  and  Sir  John  Hothani  had  dcclarcd,  that  sliould  hc 
rctrcat  towards  Hull,  tlic  gates  sliould  bc  sliut  against  hiiii.  Jhit  at 
this  vcry  juncture,  the  treason  of  the  Hothams  cxjihwlcd.  The  soii  was 
seizcd  iii  tlie  town,  and  the  fathcr  made  his  escajic  through  a  jiostcrn. 
Onc  of  the  cannon  which  lic  had  himsclf  dinvtcd  to  oj)jK>se  his  sove- 
reigirs  rntrancc,  was  dischargcd  aftcr  hiiii  without  ctrect.  Att«'nde(l 
witli  six  guards  only,  he  madc  for  liis  hoiisc  at  Scorbro',  iicar  Bcvcrlcy, 
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Avliicli  lic  liad  secretly  fortified  and  stored.  Biit  meeting  witli  iin- 
cxpected  obstacles^  lie  turned  his  steps  to  Beverley,  where  Colonel 
Boynton,  liis  own  nephew_,  was  already  apprised  of  his  approach^  and 
ready  to  appreliend  him.  So  well  had  the  Colonel  kept  his  counsel, 
tliat  his  troops  knew  not  for  what  service  they  were  called  out^  and 
Avlien  Sir  John,  riding  unawares  into  the  town,  found  sev^n  or  eight 
lumdred  armed  men  lining  the  street,  he  boldly  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  bad  them  foUow  him,  and  they,  uriinformed  of  his  apostacy, 
were  about  to  obey,  when  his  nephew  laid  hold  of  his  bridle,  and,  with 
suitable  apologies,  arrested  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  Commonwealth.  He 
and  his  son  werc  sent  to  London,  committed  to  the  Tower,  and,  after  a 
considerable  interval,  executed  on  Tower-liill.  We  cannot  reckon  this 
among  the  crimes  of  the  Parliament.  The  son  might  well  have  been 
spared,  for  his  offence  was  filial  obedience ;  but  the  father  was  a  double 
traitor,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  his  secession  from  the  par- 
liamentary  interest  was  owing  to  envy  at  the  higher  promotion  of 
Fairfax_,  rather  than  to  returning  loyalty. 

These  events  took  place  at  the  very  time  that  the  battle  of  Atherton 
IVIoor  was  fighting,  and  the  news  arrived  just  in  time  to  relieve  the 
Lord  Ferdinando  from  his  despondency.  Thus  writes  his  son : — 
"  Whilst  tlie  Lord  Fairfax  was  musing  on  these  sad  thoughts,  a  mes- 
senger  was  sent  unto  him  from  Hull,  to  let  him  know  the  townsmen 
had  secured  the  Governor ;  that  they  were  sensible  of  the  danger  he 
was  in,  and  if  he  had  any  occasion  to  make  use  of  that  place,  he  shoukl 
be  very  readil}-  and  gladly  received  there." 

IMeanwhile,  Sir  Thomas,  with  his  little  remnant^  was  surrounded  in 
Bra(lf«)rd  Ijy  tlie  vastly  superior  force  of  the  royalists.  It  was  a  woeful 
time,  when  women  and  young  children  were  fain  to  be  dragged  along 
with  flying  or  pursuing  squadrons,  feeling  less  horror  amid  shot,  and 
fire,  and  savage  gashes,  and  "strange  imagesof  death/'  thaninthe  deso- 
lation  of  their  once  happy  homes,  and  silent  expectation  of  all  imagi- 
na))le  villanies.  The  wife  aiid  cliildren  of  Fairfax  were  at  his  side 
when,  with  dauntless  courage,  and  a  religious  confidence  in  his  cause 
wliich  they  who  least  approve  his  cause  must  admire,  he  determined  to 
cut  his  way  tlirougli  the  encmy.  Of  the  pcril  and  capture  of  his  lady 
he  speaks  feelingly  in  liis  memorials  : — "  I  must  not  here  forget  my 
wifc,  m}io  ran  tlie  same  hazard  with  iis  in  this  retreat,  and  with  as 
little  exjiression  of  fear ;  not  from  any  zeal,  or  delight  in  the  war,  but 
tlirougli  a  willing  and  patient  suffering  of  this  undesirable  condition. 
I  sent  tvvo  or  three  horsemen  before,  to  discover  what  they  could  of 
tlie  enemy,  who  presently  returued,  and  told  us  there  was  a  guard  of 
horse  close  by  u^.     I,  witli  some  twelve  more,  charged  them  :  Sir  Heiiry 
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Fowlos,  iMajor  Gencral  Gitford,  myself,  and  thrcc  nioro,  brokc  tlin>u<xli. 
Captaiu  jModd  was  slain,  aud  the  rest  of  our  liorse  beiug  close  by,  tlie 
enemy  fell  upon  them  and  soon  routed  them,  taking  most  of  them 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  my  wife,  the  officer,  Will  Hill,  Ijehind 
whom  she  rid,  l)cing  takeu.  I  saw  this  disaster,  but  couUl  give  no 
relicf,  for  after  I  was  got  tlirougli,  I  was  in  the  euemy's  rear  ah»ne; 
those  who  liad  charged  through  with  me  went  on  to  Leeds,  tliiukiug  I 
had  done  so  too,  but  I  was  unwilling  to  leave  my  company,  and  staid 
till  I  saw  tliere  was  no  more  in  my  power  to  do,  but  to  be  taken  prisoner 
with  tlicm." 

Arriviug  at  Leeds,  lie  found  all  in  grcat  distraction :  tlic  council  of 

war  resolved  to  abandon  tliat  placc  and  take  refuge  in  Ilull,  wliich  was 

full  sixty  miles  distance,  and  several  of  the  King's  garrisons  iutervening. 

With  singular  skill  or  good  fortuue  lie  thridded  his  way  through  the 

uumerous  detachmeuts   hovering  round   Leeds,    and  gained   Selby  iu 

safety,  intending  to  cross  thc  ferry,  and  niakc  for  tlic  })arlianicntary 

post  at  Caw(>od.      But  Ijcfore  lie  could  acconiplish  tliis  purpose,  he  was 

overtaken  by  a  company  of  horse,  and  received  a  shot  in  tlie  wrist, 

whicli  made  tbe  bridle  fall  out  of  his  liand,  and  occasioued  so  great  a 

loss  of  blood,  that  he  had  like  to  have  fainted.      But  overcomiug  uature 

bv  a  strong  effort  of  will,  he  siezcd  the  rcins  in  his  sword  hand,  aud 

withdrew  from  the  melee :   liis  iutrcpidity  gave  resolutiou  to  his  follow- 

ers;  the  enemy,  j)erhaps  gladly,  suffered  a  brave  man  of  an  aucient 

house  to  escape,  and  after  a  most  harrassing  march,  attacked  on  every 

side,  he  arrived  at  Hull. — But  we  must  give  his  own  account  of  this 

adventure  : — "  I  had  been  twcnty  hours  on  horscliack  aftcr  I  was  shot, 

and  as   niany  hours   bcfore  :   and  as  a  further   atiiictiou,  niy  daughtcr 

(afterwards  Duchess  of  Buckingham),  not  above  five  years  old,  eudurcd 

all  this  retreat  a  horseback,  being  ciirried  before  her  maid  ;  bnt  nature 

not  being  able  to  hold  out  any  longcr,  she  fell  iuto  frccjuent  sw(x>nings, 

and  iu  a])pcarauce  was  ready  to  expire  hcr  last.     Haviug  uow  ])asscd 

thc  Trcut,  and  scciug  a  house  not  far  otf,  I  seut  hcr  with  hcr  niaid  ouly 

thithcr,  with  little  ho])cs  of  scciug  hcr  any  morc  alivc,  thougli  I  intendcd 

tlic  iiext  day  to  send  a  ship  from  Hull  for  licr.      I  wcut  oii  t(»  Barton, 

liaving  seut  before  to  have  a  sliip  ready  against  niy  coniiug  thither. 

Ilcrc  I  lay  dowu  to  takc  a  littlc  rcst,  if  it  wcrc  jiossiblo  to  tiiid  aiiy  in  a 

bo<ly  so  full  of  i^aiii,  and   a   miud   yct  fullcr   of  trouliK'   aiid  aiixicty. 

Thoiigh  I  must  acknowlcdge  it  as  the  iiitiuitc  g<HMlucss  of  G«kI,  that 

iiiy  sjiirit  was  uothing  at  all  discouragcd  froui  doing.still  tliat  wlilch  I 

thought  to  ])c  iny  dwty.       I  had  iiot  rcstcd  a  (piartcr  of  au  hour  lK'fore 

thc  ciicniy  canic  close  to  thc  towii.     I  liad   iiow  iiot   alMivc  a  hiindrcd 

liorsr  with   iiic :  wc  wciit    to   thc   shij»,  \»  licrc,  undcr   sccurity  <>f  <>ur 
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ordiiance^  we  got  all  our  meii  and  horse  aboard,  and  crossing  Humber, 
we  arrived  at  IIull,  our  men  faint  and  tired.  I  myself  had  lost  all, 
even  to  my  shirt^,  for  my  clothes  Avere  made  unfit  to  wear  with  rents 
and  blood.  Presently  after  my  coming  to  Hull,  I  sent  a  ship  for  my 
daughter,  wlio  was  brought  the  next  day  to  the  town,  pretty  well 
recovered  of  lier  long  and  tedious  journey.  Not  many  days  after,  the 
Earl  of  XeM  castle  sent  my  Avife  back  in  his  coach,  with  some  horse  to 
guard  her ;  Avliich  generous  act  of  his  gained  him  more  reputation  than 
he  coukl  have  got  by  detaining  a  lady  prisoner  on  such  terms/'  There 
is  something  amiable  in  this  extract.  It  is  pleasing  to  obscrve  that 
even  civil  war  does  not  extinguish  a  parenfs  tenderness.  Perhaps  it 
liad  been  l)etter  for  the  poor  little  girl  to  have  died  then^  than  to  have 
lived  to  be  the  wife  of  Villiers.  We  like  Fairfax,  too,  for  calling  his 
wife  by  that  plain,  homely,  kindly^  Christian  appellation.  Nothing  is 
niore  heartless  than  to  hear  Sir,  and  Madam_,  and  my  Lord,  and  my 
Lady,  between  husband  and  wife.  Still  more  odious  are  such  titles  of 
lionour  passing  between  parents  and  children.'"'  The  names  of  father, 
motherj  luisband^  wife^,  brotlier^  sister^  which  the  Almighty  himself  has 
appointed^  are  far,  far  more  venerable^  as  more  holy,  than  any  which 
the  feudal  system  has  left  behind.  We  do  think^  however,  that  Fairfax 
shouhl  have  acknowledged  NewcastJe's  generosity  with  something  more 
tlian  a  flat  truism. 

Though  the  immediate  danger  was  thus  passed  through,  the  situ- 
ation  of  the  Fairfaxes  in  Hull  was  extremely  critical.  The  Parliament, 
intent  on  watching  the  personal  movements  of  the  King,  whom  they 
yet  lioped  to  drive  into  a  compromise  which  might  amount  to  a  virtual 
surrender  of  sovereignty,  seem  hitherto  to  have  neglected  the  support 

*  Let  it  not  bc  supposed  that  we  recommend  the  example  of  Philip  Egalite,  or 
advocate  a  substitution,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  of  the  titles  Citoien,  and  Citoienne, 
for  yovr  Grace,  and  your  Hiyhness  Conventional  forms  of  respect  are  useful  enough 
where  there  is  no  substance  of  natural  duty,  or  heart  affcction.  Let  them  be  observed 
as  rigidly  as  may  be  in  the  court,  the  ball-room,  tlie  quarter  sessions,  the  formal 
dinner  party ;  but  let  them  be  expelled  from  the  family  fire-side.  So  far  from  being 
actnated  by  any  jacobinical  or  levelling  principle,  we  are  pleading  in  behalf  of,  and 
in  pure  affection  for,  the  Aristocracy,  who  are  the  only  persons  subjcct  to  these 
restrictions,  and  in  a  rnuch  worse  condition,  in  all  that  regards  their  in-door  affec- 
tions,  than  any  part  of  society  but  the  brutally  opprcssed  and  ignorant.  It  is  related 
of  theProud  Duke  of  Somerset,  that  when  his  second  Duchess  tapped  him  fondly  on 
the  shoulder  with  her  faii,  he  tunied  round  haughtily,  and  said,  "  Madam,  my  first 
La^ly  was  a  Percy,  and  she  nev(;r  took  such  a  liberty."  In  what  a  dcsart  must  that 
man's  hcart  have  dwtlt; — of  how  much  innocent  pleasure  must  he  have  deprived  him- 
»elf,  without  the  benefits  of  religious  mortification. 

Wf;  have  always  had  a  good  opinion  of  King  James  I.  ever  since  we  learned  that  he 
nufd  to  call  his  son  Bah/  Charles. 
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of  tlieir  most  faithful  adherent  iii  the  iiorth  ;  but  iiow  the  Scotch  werc 
pressed  to  advance  with  20/X)0  men,  and  the  Earl  of  IManchester's 
army  was  directed  to  march  northward.  Fairfax,  on  his  own  part,  was 
indefatigable  in  supplying  his  losses. — "Our  first  business/'  says  he, 
"  was  to  raise  new  forces,  and  in  a  short  time  we  had  about  1500  foot, 
and  700  horse.  The  town  (Hull)  Imng  little,  I  was  sent  to  Beverley 
witli  the  horse,  and  600  foot ;  but  my  Lord  of  Newcastle  now  looking 
upon  us  as  inconsiderable,  was  marched  into  Lincohishire  witli  liis 
wliole  army,  leaving  some  few  garrisons.  He  took  in  Gainsborough 
and  Lincoln,  and  intended  to  takc  in  Bolton,  wliidi  Avas  tlie  key  of  tlie 
aijsociated  counties  ;^^  for  his  ordcrs  (which  I  have  seen)  were,  to  go 
into  Essex,  and  block  up  London  on  that  side.  Having  laid  a  great 
while  still,  and  being  now  strong  enough  for  those  forces  which 
remained  in  the  country,  we  sent  out  a  good  party  to  make  an  attempt 
uj)on  Stamford  Bridge,  near  York  But  tlie  enemy,  upon  the  ahirm, 
fled  tliitlier,  wliich  put  them  also  in  such  fear,  that  tliey  sent  earnestly 
to  my  Lord  of  Xewcastle,  to  desire  liim  to  return,  or  the  country  would 
again  be  hjst.  Upon  this  he  returned  again  into  Yorksliire,  and  not 
long  after  came  to  Ijesiege  Hull.  I  being  at  Beverley,  in  tlie  way  of 
his  marcli,  and  finding  we  were  not  able  to  defend  such  an  opcn  place 
against  an  army,  I  desired  orders  from  my  fatlier  to  retire  back  to  Hull, 
but  the  committee  there  had  more  mind  of  raising  money  tlian  to  take 
care  of  the  soldiers.  And  yet  these  men  had  the  greatest  share  in 
command  at  tliis  time,  and  would  not  let  any  orders  l>e  given  for  our 
retreat,  nor  m  as  it  fit  for  us  to  retreat  without  an  order.  The  enemy 
marched  witli  his  wliole  army  towards  us  :  retreat  we  must  not,  keej) 
tlie  town  we  could  not,  so  to  make  our  retreat  more  honourable  and 
useful,  I  drew  out  all  the  horse  and  dragoons  towards  the  enemy,  and 
.st<X)d  drawn  up  l)y  a  wood  side  all  that  night.  Xext  morning  oiir 
scouts  and  theirs  fired  on  one  another.  They  marched  on  with  their 
whole  body,  which  was  about  4000  horse  and  12,000  foot.  We  sto<Ml 
still  till  they  were  come  very  near  to  us.     I  then  drew  oiY,  Iiaving  given 

•The  associated  countics  were  Hertford,  Essex,  Cambridffe,  Huntinf^don,  Norfolk, 
Surtolk,  and  Lincoln.  These  were  placed  by  the  Parliannnt  undtr  the  charge  of 
Mdward  ^lontagn,  second  Earl  of  Manchester,  better  known  as  Lord  Kimbolttui,  a 
man  onci'  the  companion  of  Charlcs  in  his  romantic  visit  to  the  Sj)ani>h  Princess,  but 
whom  a  Puritan  wife  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  the  impmdence  of  Charles, 
who  seUcted  him,  oiit  of  all  the  disaffVctcd  of  thc  Ippcr  IIous»',  for  impcachnuiit 
ahtnj;  with  Hampden,  Pym,  Hazlerig,  Hollis,  and  Strodc,  on  thc  mcmorabl.-  fourth 
of  .Fanuar>',  had  made  one  of  the  most  active  partizans  of  Parliament.  N.  B.  rhe 
titlc  by  which,  durinp  his  fathcr's  life  time,  hc  was  called  to  th»-  Houm-  of  P»«i-s,  u.is 
|)rop.  rlv  liaron  Monlugu,  of  Kiuibolton,  in  thc  county  t>f  Huniinudon. 

2b 
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(lirections  before  for  tlie  foot  to  march  away  towards  Hull,  and  thinking 
to  niake  good  tlie  retreat  with  the  horse.  The  enemy^  with  a  good 
party,  came  iip  in  our  rear ;  the  lanes  being  narrow,  we  made  shift  with 
them  till  we  got  into  Beverley,  and  shut  the  gate,  which  we  had  scarce 
time  to  do,  they  being  close  to  us."  It  is  manifest,  from  these  accounts, 
how  little  art  there  was  on  either  party.  Indeed  the  whole  history  of 
the  civil  war  diu-ing  the  earlier  campaigus^  exhibits  not  only  a  deficiency 
of  technical  knowledge,  which  neither  side  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring,  but  a  striking  want  of  unity  and  co-operation  in  the 
general  arrangements,  which,  considering  the  great  talents  engaged  on 
eacli  partV;,  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at.  The  republican  armies^  how- 
ever,  did  acquire  these  things :  the  royalists,  relying  on  their  impetuous 
courage,  never  improved. 

But  to  return.  Fortune  now  smiled  deceitful  on  the  King's  affairs. 
Newcastle  returned  rapidly  from  his  successful  incursion  into  Lincoln- 
shire,  and  on  the  28th  of  August,  Beverley  was  carried,  after  a  stout 
and  bloody  defence.  Fairfax  and  the  wreck  of  his  troops,  overpowered 
by  numbers,  were  driven  to  the  very  gates  of  Hull.  The  plunder  of 
Beverley  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  £20,000,  and  the  Earl  (now 
IMarquis)  of  Newcastle  drove  all  the  cattle  from  the  fields  in  its  vicinity 
to  victual  tlie  garrison  of  York.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  the  necessities 
of  war  may  not  justify :  but  as  the  inhabitants  of  Beverley  had  been 
passive  sufferers  throughout  the  contest,  and,  according  to  Whitelock^ 
even  showed  an  inclination  to  the  King's  side,  this  rapine  was  at  best  a 
cruel  necessity.  The  best  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  it  is,  that  the 
Parliament  having  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  regular  sources  of 
revenue,  the  royalists  were  obliged  in  some  measure  to  make  the  war 
maintain  itself. 

On  the  second  of  September  tlie  Marquis  of  Newcastle  sat  down 
beforc  HuU,  now  the  only  parliamentary  garrison  north  of  the  Humber. 
The  horse  bcing  worse  than  useless  in  the  beleagured  town,  they  were 
despatcljcd  under  Fairfax'5  command  into  Lincohishire,  to  join  that 
army,  nominally  the  Earl  of  Manc]iester's_,  but  of  which  the  directing 
spirit  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  Having  effectcd  a  union,  they  attacked 
and  defeated  a  body  of  5000  royalists  at  Horncastle ;  while  at  the  same 
timc  tlie  }>esieged  in  Hull  madc  a  desperate  sally,  and  repulsed  the 
besiegers.  In  consequence  of  these  mishaps,  the  Marquis  hastily  raised 
the  siege  of  HuII  ;  and  that  good  town,  which  was  strongly  and  sin- 
cerely  attached  to  the  Parliamcnt,  was  not  again  assailed  during  the 
war.  There  were  some  thoughts  of  turning  the  church  of  Beverley 
into  a  royalist  fortress,  but  this  was  abandoned,  and  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  Yorkshire  was  freed. 
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The  fighting  season  of  1643  was  now  drawiug  to  a  close.  The  royal 
cause  had  on  the  whole  been  eminently  successful.  The  Queen,  early 
in  the  year,  hadlandetl  on  the  coast  of  Yorksliire,  with  arms  and  e((uip- 
ments  for  a  considcraljle  force ;  and  having  escaped  the  shot  of  four 
puritanical  vessels  wliicli  bombarded  the  house  in  which  she  lay  all 
night,  was  conducted  to  York  by  the  gallant  Newcastle,  whose  attach- 
ment  to  her  was  so  notorious,  that  liis  troops  were  scornfully  called 
^'^the  Queen's  army,"  and  ^^the  Catholic  army."  Such  was  the  un- 
exhausted  might  and  loyalty  of  the  north,  that  although  her  influence 
was  dreaded  by  the  graver  royalists,  she  quickly  mustered  thirty  tro(jps 
of  horse,  and  3000  infantry,  at  the  head  of  which  she  rode  as  commander 
to  join  her  royal  husband  at  Oxford.  Large  reinforcements  had  been 
raised  in  Wales  ])y  the  exertions  of  the  jMarquis  of  Hertford.  The 
counties  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Somerset,  were  almost  entirely 
the  King's.  Bristol  had  surrendered  to  Prince  Rupert.  The  battles 
of  Bradoc  Down,  Stratton,  Lansdown,  and  Round-a-way  Down,  had 
lieen  won  by  the  chivalric  valour  of  the  royalist  gentry;  and  though 
the  siege  of  Gloucester  was  raised  by  the  skilful  advance  of  Essex,  and 
the  drawn  battles  of  Chalgrave  Field  and  Newljury  were  claimed  by 
the  oppositc  party,  the  honour,  if  not  the  advantagc,  rested  ecpiaily 
upon  the  adherents  of  Charles.  These  victories,  it  must  be  rcmem- 
bered,  were  almost  all  achieved  over  superior  numbers.  The  entliusiastic 
honour  and  high  mettle  of  the  Cavaliers  out-dared  the  dogged  resolu- 
tion  of  the  Puritans,  among  whom  there  had  not  yet  arisen  a  Icader  to 
make  profit  of  their  zeal  by  partaking  and  inflaming  it.  Had  the 
strange  proposal  of  Essex,  to  trust  the  whole  cause,  after  the  analogy  of 
the  old  judicial  combats,  to  the  decision  of  a  single  battle,  been  accej)ted, 
the  champions  of  the  crown  and  mitre  would  probably  have  prevailod. 
The  Parliament  stiil  contained  so  much  of  the  old  Icven,  that  it  had 
intrusted  all  its  armies  to  meml)ers  of  the  aristocracy,  and  of  these 
Fairfax  alone  seems  to  have  combined  with  valour  and  military  know- 
ledge,  a  sincere,  hearty,  and  conscientious  devotion  to  the  business. 

But  the  royal  fortunes  had  reached  their  highest  ascension,  and  from 
this  period  l)egan  to  decline.  The  Parliament  apj)Iied  to  Scotlainl  for 
succour,  and  it  was  given  on  condition  that  Enghmd  shouid  ado|)t  tlie 
Presbyteriaii  discij)line,  establish  a  uniformity  (»f  worship  throughout 
the  kiiigdoms,  and  take  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant.  With  thcvse 
coiiditions  tlie  Parliameiit  comjilied  ;  took  tlie  C(»venant  themselves, 
and  cnforccd  it  as  far  as  their  influeiice  exteiided.  Fairfax  t(»ok  it,  no 
doubt  zeahmsly,  and  observed  it  l)etter  than  inost  of  its  subscribers. 
One  of  the  articles,  which  jirovides  for  the  inviolability  of  tlie  King's 
person,  though  fearlessly  broken  by  some,  was  a  terror  to  otherj»,  who 
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were  niore  api^rehciisive  of  infringing  tlie  Covcnant,  tlian  of  sliedding 
innocent  blood. 

Fairfax  was  next  employed  against  a  man  whose  Norman  name  has 
since  contracted  otlier  associations  than  those  of  imsuccessful  loyalty, 
tlie  Lord  Byron/^"  first  of  his  ancient  house  that  bore  that  title,  who  was 
tlicn  besieging  Nantwich^  in  Cheshire^  with  an  army  of  Irish.  In  the 
depth  of  a  severe  Avinter^  Sir  Thomas  set  forth  from  Lincohishire^  on  the 
29th  of  December,  and  marching  across  the  island,  was  joined  by  Sir 
William  Brereton  ;  on  the  21st  of  January,  the  armies  met  near  Nant- 
wich.  Byron  was  routed  with  great  loss.  Of  3000  foot,  which  lie 
commanded,  more  tlian  2000  were  slain  or  captured.  The  horse, 
amounting  to  1800^  mostly  escaped.  Probably  Fairfax  was  deficient 
in  that  branch  of  the  service.  The  Parliament  had  voted  that  no 
quarter  should  be  given  to  the  Irish  catholics  in  any  engagement ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  Fairfax  rigorously  executed  these  orders. 
There  can  be  little  doubt^  however,  tliat  the  multitude  of  Irish,  who 
began  to  join  the  royal  standards  after  CharJes  had  made  truce  with  the 
rebels  in  Ireland,  aggravated  the  miseries  of  the  civil  war,  and  tended 
fatally  to  exasperate  the  people  against  their  sovereign.  In  this  battle 
IMonk,  afterwards  the  restorer  of  monarchy,  was  taken  prisoner;  after 
being  confined  some  time  in  the  Tower,  he  entered  the  Parliamenfs 
service,  was  successfully  employed  iri  Ireland^  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  military  reputation,  which  enabled  him  to  perform  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  subsequent  liistory. 

In  the  middle  of  IMarch,  Fairfax,  in  obedience  to  his  father's  orders, 
marched  ])ack  into  Yorkshire.  The  father  and  son  united  their  forces 
at  Ferrybridge,  and  on  the  llth  of  April,  1644,  they  defeated,  at  Selby, 
Colonel  Bellasis,  tlie  royalist  governor  of  York,  who  had  advanced  to 
prevent  tlieir  junction.  Tlie  Lord  Ferdinando,  by  a  circuitous  march, 
arrived  just  in  timc  to  su])port  Sir  Tliomas.  The  attack  was  made  in 
three  divisions;  the  first  led  by  the  ehler  Fairfax,  the  second  by  Sir 
John  IVIeldrum,  and  tlie  tliird  by  Colonel  Bright.  Young  Fairfax 
commanded  the  horse.  The  battle  was  obstinately  disputed  till  our 
Fairfax,  with  the  cavalry,  forccd  a  passage  into  the  town  and  routed  his 

*  "  In  the  year  1613,  Sir  Johii  JJyron,  j^reat  grandson  of  him  who  succeedcd  to  the 
rich  domains  of  Newstead,  was  created  Baron  Byron,  of  Rochdale,  in  the  County  of 
f.ancaster:  and  seldom  has  a  title  been  bestowed  for  such  high  and  honourable  ser- 
vices  as  those  by  which  this  nobleman  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  royal  mastcr. 
Through  every  page  of  the  history  of  the  civil  wars,  we  trace  his  name  in  connectioii 
with  the  varying  fortiiiics  <»f  the  Kinjj,  aiid  fiiid  liim  faithful,  persevering,  and  dmn- 
ttrtsted  to  the  last." — Moonj;'s  Byron.  ^ 

No  le»8  than  scven  brothcrs  of  the  namc  of  Byron  fought  at  Edgc-hill. 
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antagonists.  This  victory  made  liim  once  more  master  of  tlie  midlaud 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  he  now,  by  order  of  his  masters  at  Westmiiister, 
prepared  to  march  into  Northumberland,  to  suj)port  the  Scotch  army, 
wliich  to  tlie  number  of  20,000,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Leven, 
after  vainly  summoning  the  town  of  Newcastle,  then  conunanded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Glonham,  passed  theTvne  on  tlie  22nd  February,and  faced,  witli- 
out  venturing  to  attack,  the  ]\Iarquis's  army.  Harassed  by  continual  skir- 
mishes,  pinched  by  the  severity  of  the  weatlier,  and  ahnost  destitute  of 
forage  and  provisions,these  covenanted  warriors,whether  allies  or  invaders 
of  England,  were  reduced  to  great  extremities,  and  liad  tliey  Iwen  left  to 
their  own  resources,  and  the  undivided  power  of  Xewcastle  directed 
against  them,  the  day  of  Neville's  cross  might  have  been  emidated,  per- 
haps  on  the  same  field. 

But  before  either  Fairfax  could  join  his  auxiliaries,  or  Newcastlc 
bring  them  to  an  action,  the  clamorous  solicitation  of  the  city  of  York, 
which  the  defeat  of  Bellasis  had  left  much  exposed,  induced  the  oMar- 
quis  to  fall  back  to  its  relief,  and  thus  to  leave  the  way  clear  for  the 
Scots,  at  the  very  time  when  their  necessities  were  about  to  force  them 
either  to  fight  or  retire.  They  joined  the  Lord  Fairfax,  at  Wetherl)y, 
on  the  20th  of  April,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  York,  uito  which  the 
royalists  had  betaken  themselves.  As  the  besieging  forces  were  not 
sufHcient  for  the  regular  investment  of  a  place  of  such  extent,  divided 
by  a  river,  and  the  art  of  attacking  towns  was  then  in  a  nianner 
luiknown  to  the  Britisli,  no  great  progress  or  impression  was  made,  but 
an  irregular  blockade  was  maintained,  diversified  with  occasional  assaults 
on  the  out-works.  In  (uie  of  these,  Sir  Thomas  had  an  opportunity  of 
rendering  an  important  service  to  literature.  St.  iMary's  Tower, 
wherein  lay  many  foundation  cliarters  and  other  documents  relating  to 
the  monasteries,  in  Yorkshire  and  other  northern  counties,  accidentally 
blew  up:  the  younger  Fairfax,  whose  attachment  to  antiquities  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mention,  preserved  as  njany  of  them  as  he  C(»uld, 
and  Iil)eraIIy  rewarded  such  soldiers  as  brought  any  of  theni  to  him. 
There  he  employed  that  painful  antiquary  Roger  DcKlsworth,  to  copy, 
allowing  him  an  annuity  of  £40  for  life,  by  wliich  means  they  were 
saved  fn»ni  destruction,  and  make  a  j)art  of  the  IMonasticon  Anglicanum. 

While  thc  siegc,  or  rather  l»lockadc,  of  York  was  in  hand,  soinc  fiat- 
tering  advantages  had  l)efallen  thc  royal  side  ;  and,  in  j^articular, 
RujKTt,  wh(»  was  for  carrying  all  by  dint  (»f  valour,  aiid  fur  this 
knightly  temj)er,  added  to  the  tie  (»f  blo(»d,  was  mucli  iiiore  trusted  by 
the  King  than  liis  haste  and  inexjxTieiice  niadc  jirudent,  had  by  a  sud- 
<len  m(»venient  relieved  Newark,aiid  dcfeated  a  c<»iisid('ral»Ie  force  lK'f(»re 
tliat  towii.     Ilis  very  rashness,  in   this  enterprize,  sUn.K{  liim  iii  gtxMl 
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steiid.  "  He  uiidertook  it/'  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  before  he  was  ready 
for  it^  and  so  performed  it."  Advancing  with  his  horse  only,  and  out- 
stripping  his  infantry  by  four  miles^  he  encountered  and  dispersed 
a  nunierous  advanced  guard  of  the  enemies'  cavalry^,  and  then  in  the 
strength  and  ardour  of  success,  fell  upon  the  main  line,  and  gained 
a  more  decided  victory  than  any  which  the  war  had  yet  produced. 
Then  marching  tlirough  Lancashire^  he  captured  several  posts  of  the 
Parliainentarians  by  the  way^  raised  the  siege  of  Latham  House,  (of 
wliicli  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  next  life^)  and  so  penetrated  into 
Yorkshire.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Major-general  Desley^  with  6000 
horse  and  dragoons,  and  5000  foot^  marched  out  to  intercept  his  progress, 
but  he  evaded  them  by  fetching  a  compass  with  his  army,  and  joined 
the  IMarquis  of  Newcastle. 

The  forces  of  Leven  and  Fairfax^  now  united  with  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester's  army,  of  A^hich  Cromwell  was  Major-general^  immediately 
broke  up  the  siege^  which  they  were  beginning  to  press  with  vigour, 
and  withdrew  to  Hessey-moor.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which 
there  arose  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  nations.  The  Scotch 
were  for  retreating,  the  English  for  fighting.  The  former  prevailed^ 
and  they  fell  back  to  Tadcaster.  Great  jealousies  and  strong  national 
antipathies  prcvailed ;  which  if  the  royalists  had  jjossessed  but  a  little 
patience,  might  have  terminated  in  a  decided  rupture.  The  Marquis 
of  Newcastle  counselled  delay ;  but  the  unmanageable  Prince  Rupert 
would  scarce  listen  to  his  advice.  By  a  weakness,  perhaps  deserving  of 
a  harsher  name,  the  King  had  given  his  hot-headed  cousin,  (who  was 
alike  unskilled  to  command  and  repugnant  to  obey^,  and  fitter  for  anight 
attack  or  marauding  excursion,  than  for  the  arrangement  and  execution 
of  combined  and  extensive  operations,)  precedcnce  in  command  of  the 
noble  Newcastle,  who  had  served  him  so  wisely,  so  bravely,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully,  in  a  manner  at  his  own  private  cost.  But  the  Prince  had 
some  j)rivate  pique  against  the  Marquis,  who^  on  his  part,  was  not  fully 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  of  the  court,  and  was  only  waiting  for  a 
season  when  lie  might  retire  with  honour.  Prince  Rupertj  pretending, 
perliaps  truly,  the  peremptory  commands  of  thc  King,  drew  almost  the 
whoUt  garrison  from  York_,  leaving  only  a  handful  of  men  with  Sir  Tho- 
mas  Glenham,  and  sought  thc  allied  armies  of  the  rebels,  who  were 
arrayed  on  IMarston-moor,  eight  miles  from  the  ancient  city,  so  that  the 
report  of  the  cannon,  and  the  contradictory  rumours,  ever  and  anon 
arrlviiig,  must  have  kept  its  inhabitants  in  restless  agony.  For  many  a 
dear  life  was  that  day  at  deadly  hazard,  many  a  wife  knew  not  if  she 
were  a  widow,  and  many  a  venerablc  man,  who  had  grown  old  in  the 
service  of  that  I>eautiful  Minster,  muttered  with  trembling  afifection  the 
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petitious  of  the  LiturgVj  wliich  a  near  aiul  niiglity  {oe.  had  sworn  to 
efface,  even  with  blood.  Witli  what  strange,  what  confiicting  prayers, 
was  Heaven  besieged  that  day. 

Fifty  thousand  subjects  of  one  king  stood  face  to  face  on  IMarston 
Moor.    The  numbers  on  each  side  were  not  far  unecpial,  but  never  were 
two  hosts  speaking   one    language    of  more   dissimilar  aspects.     The 
Cavaliers,  fluslied  with  recent  victory,   identifying  tlieir  quarrel  witli 
their  honour  and  tlieir  love,   their  loose  locks  escaping  beneath  their 
plumed  helmets,  glittering  in  all  the  martial  pride  which  makes  the 
battle  day  like  a  pageant  or  a  festival,  and  prancing  forth  with  all  the 
grace  of  gcntle  blood,  as  'they  Mould  make   a  jest  of  death,  while  the 
spirit-rousing  strains  of  the   trumpets    made    tlieir  blood  dance,  and 
their  steeds  prick  up  their  ears  ;  the   Roundheads,   arranged  in  thick 
dark  masses,  their  steel  caps  and  high  crown  hats  drawn  close  over 
their  brows,  looking  determination,  expressing  with  furrowed  foreheads 
and   hard-closed  lips   the   inly-working  rage  which   was   blowii    up   to 
furnace  heat  by  the  extemporc  etfusions  of  their  preachcrs,  and  found 
vent  in  the  terrible  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  psalms  and  j)rophe- 
cies.     The  arms  of  each  party  were  adapted   to   the   nature  of  their 
courage :   the  swords,  pikes,  and    pistols   of  the   royalists,    light  and 
bright,  were  suited  for  swift  onsct  and  rcady  use  ;  whilc  the  ponderous 
l)asket-hiltcd   blades,    long   halberts,   and  heavy  fire-arms   of  the  par- 
liamentarians  were  ecjually  suited   to  resist  a  sharp  attack,  and  to  do 
execution  upon  a  broken  enemy.     The  royalists  regarded  their  adver- 
saries  witli   that  scorn  which   the  gay  and   high-born    always  fecl  or 
affect  for  the  precise  and  sour-mannered :   thc  soldiers  of  the  covenant 
looked  on  their  enemies  as  the  enemies  of  Israel,  and  considered  them- 
selves  as  the  elect  and   chosen  people, — a  creed  which   extinguished 
fear  and  remorse  together.     It   would  be  hard  to  say  Mhether   there 
"were  more  praying  on  one  side  or  swearing  on  the  other,  or  m  hich, 
to  a  truly    Christian    ear,    had    been    the   most    offensive.       Yet    botli 
esteemed  themselves  the  champions  of  the  church,  there  was  l)ravery 
and  virtue  in  both  ;  but  with  this  high  advantage  on  the  parliamentary 
side,  that  while  the  aristocratic  honour  of  the  royalists  could  oidy  inspire 
a  certain  number  of  gentlemen,  and  separated  the  j^atrician   fnmi   the 
])Ie])eian  soldier,  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Puritans  ]»ound  otficer  and  man, 
general  and  ])ioneer,  together,  in  a  fierce  and  resolute  synij)athy,  and 
niade  ecpiality  itself  an  argument  for  su])ordination.    The  caj)tain  j)rayed 
at  the  head  of  his  company,  and  the  generars  oration  was  a  sernion. 

In  the  morning  of  the  second  of  Julv  the  l)attle  conimenced.  The 
charge  was  sound«Ml,  and  Prince  Ruj^ert  with  his  gallaiit  «avalrv  daslnMl 
in   uj)on  the  8c<»ts,  who  «juicklv  t(M>k  to   tiiglit,    jM.'rliaj)s  sincerely.  but 
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liad  their  running  away  been  a  concerted  manoeuvre  it  could  not  liave 
answered  better,  for  by  this  means  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists,  with 
Rupert,  was  drawn  aAvay  in  the  pursuit  of  the  runaways,  and  left  tlie 
main  body  exposed  to  the  steady  disciplined  troops  of  Manchester  and 
Cromwell.  The  royalists  never  seem  to  have  learned^  till  too  late,  that 
a  pitched  battle  is  not  a  liunting  day.  Advancing  to  the  charge  with 
the  same  light  hearts,  and  pursuing  their  game  with  as  little  considera- 
ration,  as  if  the  business  were  a  chace,  iu  which  the  danger  only  went  to 
enhance  the  pleasure,  they  were  no  match  for  serious  fighters  like 
Oliver  and  Fairfax.  The  centre  of  the  King's  army  was  left  with  its 
right  flauk  unguarded,  to  oppose  the  individ,ual  valour  of  the  men  who 
composed  it,  to  the  combined  strength  of  a  mviltitude,  made  one  by  "  a 
discipline  the  rule  whereof  was  passion,"*  The  republicans  (for  such  the 
troops  of  Cromwell  were  then  become)  withstood  the  onset  of  the  royal- 
ists  like  a  rock,  and  roUed  back  upon  them  like  a  rock  tumbled  from  its 
basis  by  an  earthquake.  The  horse,  commanded  by  the  quick-witted 
dissohite  Goring,  wheeled  round  to  meet  the  returning  squadrons  of 
Rupert ;  the  infantry  fled  fighting,  and  fought  flying.  The  Marquis 
of  Newcastle  alone,  with  his  own  regiment,  composed  of  his  old  tenants 
and  domestic  retainers,  would  not  give  an  inch.  Newcastle's  infantry 
were  slain  almost  to  a  man,  and  their  corpses  lay  side  by  side,  an 
unbroken  line  of  honourable  dead. 

INIeanwhile  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who,  with  Lambert,  commanded  in 
the  left,  committed  an  error  similar  to  that  of  Prince  Rupert.  With 
that  impetuosity  which  came  upon  him  always  in  the  field,  and  was  so 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  saturnine  gravity  of  his  habitual  character, 
he  broke  the  line  of  the  royalists,  and  unwarily  separating  himself  and 
his  immediate  followers  from  the  main  body,  joined  the  victorious 
centre  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  Lucas,  the  King's  leader  in  that 
quarter,  closed  liis  ranks,  and  made  so  fierce  a  charge  on  the  parliament- 
arian  cavalry,  that  it  was  driven  back  on  the  infantry_,  and  the  whole 
wing  put  to  rout.  Thus  in  this  battle  there  had  been  three  separate 
engagements,  in  two  of  which  the  royalists  had  prevailed.  Each  party 
now  thought  itself  secure  of  victory,  whcn  Crom^vell  returned  from  the 
pursuit,  and  the  contest  was  renewed  with  rcdoubled  obstinacy,  cach 
])arty  occuj)ying  tlie  ground  where  its  adversary  stood  in  the  morning. 
But  the  sword  of  Cromwell  was  cast  into  the  balance,  and  all  the 
valour  of  the  royalists  was  outweighcd.  After  a  bloody  and  terrible 
conflict,  tlie  royal  army  was  pushed  ratlier  than  driven  ofl*  the  fiehl,  and 
all  tlie  artillery,  baggage,  and  other  material  fell  into  the  victor's  hands. 
Ruj)ert  and  Goring  retreated  rapidly  through  Lancashirc.      The  Mar- 

*   Lord  BiDuk. 
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quls  of  Xewcastle,  weary  of  a  cliarge  wliich  little  suited  his  elegant  antl 
studious  habits,  aud  long  since  mortified  by  the  malign  influences  wliich 
made  Charles  most  suspicious  of  his  best  friends,  set  sail  for  Ham- 
burgh,  with  King  and  other  of  his  folJowers,  and  continued  abroad  till 
the  Restorationj'     His   noble  estates  were   sequestrated  by  the  Par- 

*  That  Newcastle  had  found  or  fancied  causes  of  disgust  some  months  beforc  the 
fight  of  Marston  Moor,  appears  from  the  foUowiug  letter  of  Charles,  equally  honoiu-- 
able  to  the  heart  and  head  of  the  writer : 
"  Newcastle, 

By  your  last  despatch  I  perceive  that  the  Scots  are  not  the  only,  or  it  may  be  said 
the  least,  enemies  you  coutest  w  ithall  at  this  time ;  wherefore  I  must  tell  you  in  a 
word,  for  I  have  not  time  to  make  long  discourses,  you  must  as  much  contemn  the 
impertineut  or  malicious  tongues  or  pens  of  those  that  are,  or  profess  to  be,  your 
friends,  as  well  as  you  despise  the  sword  of  an  equal  enemy.  The  truth  is,  if 
either  you  or  my  L.  Ethin  lcave  my  service,  I  am  sure  at  least  all  the  north  (I  speak 
not  all  I  think)  is  lost  Remember,  all  courage  is  not  in  fighting;  constancy  in  a 
good  cause  being  the  chief,  and  the  despising  of  slanderous  tongues  and  pens  being 
not  the  least  ingredient  I'll  say  no  more,  but  let  nothing  dishearten  you  from  doing 
ihat  which  is  most  for  your  own  honour,  and  the  good  of  (the  thought  of  leavi ng 
your  charge  being  against  both)  your  most  assured,  real,  coustant  friend, 

Oxford,  April  5,  1644.  Charles  R. 

Newcastle  has  been  rather  harshly  treated  by  Clarendon,  among  whose  virtues  or 
weaknesses  the  love  of  the  elegant  and  poetical  was  by  no  meaus  so  conspicuous  as  ia 
his  royal  master.  According  to  the  noble  historian,  "he  was  a  very  fine  gentleman, 
active  and  full  of  courage,  and  most  accomplished  in  those  qualities  of  horsemanship, 
dancing,  and  fencing  which  accompany  a  good  breeding,  in  which  his  delight  was. 
Besides,  he  was  amorous  in  poetr)-  and  music,  to  which  he  iudulged  the  greatest  part 
of  his  time,  and  nothing  could  have  tempted  him  out  of  those  paths  of  pleasure, 
which  he  enjoyed  in  a  fuU  and  ample  fortuue,  but  honour  and  ambition  to  sene  the 
King  when  he  saw  him  in  distress.  He  liked  the  pomp  and  absolute  authority  of  a 
General,  and  preserved  the  dignity  of  it  to  the  full ;  and  for  the  discharge  of  the 
outward  state  and  circumstances  of  it,  iu  acts  of  courtesy,  afiability,  bounty,  and 
generosity  he  abounded.  But  the  substantial  part  and  fatigue  of  a  general  he  did 
not  in  any  degree  understand  (being  utterly  unacquainted  with  war),  nor  could 
submit  to,  but  referred  all  matters  of  that  nature  to  his  Lieutenant-Cencral,  King. 
In  all  actions  of  the  field  he  was  still  present,  and  ncver  absent  in  any  battle,  in  all 
which  he  gave  instances  of  au  invincible  courage  and  fearlessuess  in  danger,  in  which 
the  exposing  him.self  notoriously  did  sometimes  change  the  fortiuic  of  the  day  wheu 
his  troops  bepan  to  give  ground.  Such  actions  wcre  no  sooncr  over  than  he  retired 
to  his  delightful  company,  music,  or  his  softer  pleasures,  to  ull  which  he  was  so 
indulgcnt,  and  to  his  ease,  that  he  would  not  be  interrupted  upou  any  occa.sion  what- 
soever,  insomuch  that  he  sometimes  denied  adniittance  to  the  chiefest  officers  of  the 
anny,  even  to  (ieneral  King  himself,  for  two  days  together." 

Those  who  would  see  the  life  and  character  of  this  nobleman  depicted  by  a  kinder, 
softer  hand,  should  consult  his  menioirs  written  by  his  nuchess,  the  high  souled  Mar- 
garet  of  Newcastle,  said  to  be  the  niost  voluminous  of  authores.ses,  who,  with  u  \anity 
pardonable,  if  uot  amiable,  iu  woman,  hadall  hertonics  iutpressed  with  Iut  anuorial 
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lianient  in  16.52,  wliicli,  at  little  more  than  five  years'  piirchase^  pro- 
(liiced  £112,000.  The  battle  of  IMarston  Moor  was  a  blow  which  the 
Toyal  caiise  never  recovered.  Poor  as  the  King  was,  the  capture  of  his 
arms  and  ordnance,  and  the  dcath  of  so  many  brave  men,  was  what  he 
could  ill  afford ;  but  in  an  army  like  his,  of  which  not  only  the  spirit 
and  direction,  but  the  physical  strength,  was  derived  from  the  highest 
and  smallest  class,  every  gentleman  slain  was  a  loss  that  could  not  be 
repaired. 

The  three  parliamentary  Generals,  Fairfax,  Lesley,  and  Manchester, 
now  sat  down  before  York,  which  surrendered  on  the  15th  of  July,  so 
that  tlie  whole  country  north  of  the  Trent,  \vith  the  exception  of  a  few 
scattered  garrisons,  Avas  in  the  liands  of  the  ruling  party.  In  reducing 
these  remnants  of  royalism,  Sir  Thomas  seems  for  some  time  to  have 
beeu  principally  employed  ;  a  service  of  little  glory  and  much  danger, 
ff>r  lie  had  to  do  with  men  determined  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as 
possible.  Twice  was  he  in  imminent  peril  of  death;  first,  in  the 
assault  of  Helmsley  Castle,  wliere  he  received  a  shot  in  the  shoulder, 
wliicli  threatened  to  prove  fatal ;  and  again,  before  Pomfret  Castle, 
wliere  he  narrowly  escaped  a  cannon  ball,  which  passed  betwixt  him  and 
Colonel  Forbes  so  close  that  both  were  knocked  down  with  the  wind  of 
it,  and  Forbes  lost  an  eye. 

The  elder  Fairfax  now  made  York  the  seat  of  a  standing  committee, 
whereby  the  affairs  of  the  whole  county  were  controuled.  So  absolute 
was  thepower  exercised  by  this  junto,  that  when,  in  1644,  the  corpora- 
tion  of  Beverley  had  re-elected  Mr.  Robert  Manbie,  a  royalist,  to  their 
mayoralty,  tlie  committee,  in  the  name  of  the  Parliament,  commanded 
them  to  annul  the  election/''  and  to  elect  such  person  as  they  should 
approve. 

bearings.  To  this,  Pope,  who  never  could  omit  an  opportnnity  of  insulting  a  woman, 
living  or  dcad,  alludes  in  his  dcscription  of  TibbaWs  library,  afterwards  preposte- 
rously  transfcrred  to  Cibber:-- 

"  There,  stamped  with  arms,  Newcastle  shines  complete." 
Langbaine  reckons  up  cight  folios   of  her   Grace's :  she  is  an  especial  favourite 
with  Charles  Lamb:  wc  need  add  nothing  more  in  her  commendation. 

*  Quinto  die  Augusto,  1644.  A  true  coppie  of  aii  order  sent  from  the  standinge 
committee  at  Yorke  unto  the  goveniors  and  liurgisses  of  the  Towne  of  Beverley." — 
Scaum's  Beverlac.     Vol.  J.,  Page  365. 

The  principle  charges  against  Manbie  are,  that  he  was  unduly  elected,  contrary  to 
the  charter  of  the  Ujwn,  and  "  that  after  he  was  soe  chosen  Mayor  he  betrayed  the 
tnist  in  him  reposed,  aud  deserted  his  plaee  and  oflice  aud  went  to  Yorke,  being  theu 
a  garriHon  towne,  and  held  by  the  Lord  Newcastle  against  the  Parliament,"  that  he 
had  taken  away  the  town  plate  and  mace,  misapplied  "  diverse  soomcs  of  mooney" 
duc  tothe  miiiisters  aiid  pr<ach<;rs  of  the  town,  tyiat  he  had  hiid  fines  aiid  impositious 
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From  tliis  time,  till  the  passiiig  of  the  self-d*juying  ordinauce,  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  does  not  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in  any  of  the 
greater  actions.     He  had  probably  enougli  to  do  to  check  the  risin^  of 
the  defeated  party  in  the  Nortliern  counties^  while  the  niass  of  the  Par- 
liamentary  trooj)s  were  eniployed,  for  a  while,  with  very  ill  success,  in 
the  western  and  midlaud  regions.      Sir   William   Waller,   whom    tlie 
Houses  had  once  called  "  their  conqueror,"  was  worsted  at  Cropredy- 
bridge,  near  Banbury,  (that  noted  seat  of  Puritanism.)     Essex,  driven 
into  the  extremity  of  Cornwall,  escaped  witli  some  difhculty  in  a  small 
boat,  wliile  his  troops  under  Skippou,  without  striking  a  blow,  delivcred 
up  their  arms,  ammunition,  artillery,  and  baggage  to  the   King.     But 
so  far  were  the  Parliament  from  desponding,  or  putting  on  a  face  of 
dejection  for  these  reverses,  that  the  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms 
voted  to  Essex,  in  the  moment  of  his  defeat  the  thanks  of  the  nation 
for  his   zeal,    fidelity,    courage,    and    conduct.      Yet    it    is   probable, 
that  at  this  very  time,  they  were  secretly  determined  upon  his  removal. 
His  forces  ^vere  soon  reamied  and  recruited,  and,  united  with  those  of 
IManchester,  Cromwell,  IMiddleton,  and  Sir  William  Waller,  fought  ou 
the  27th  of  October,  1644,  the  secoud  battle  of  Ne\\  bury,  which  like  the 
first   was  bloody  and  iudecisive.     lu  uoue  of  these  actious  was  Fairfax 
cngaged,  but  it  is  uecessary  thus  passiugly  to  allude  to  them,  because 
tliey  teuded  to  produce  that  change  of  system,  to  which  he  owed  liis  ele- 
vation.     lu  the  first  place,  a  desperate  schism  took  place  between  thc 
Earl  of  iManchester  and  his  major-geueral  Cromwell,  the  latter  accusing 
his  superior,  in  plaiu  terms,  of  cowardice  or  treachery,  in  not  doiug  his 
utmost  to  destroy  the  Kiug's  army  at  Newbury.    Waller  and  Essex  had 
long  been  at  secret  variance,  and  tlie  Parliament,  which  now  began  more 
opeuly  to  assume  the  asjMJCt  of  a  republican  senate,  was  in  danger  of  mis- 
carryiug  through  the  disagreements  of  its  commanders.     But  this  <langer 
was  effectually  averted  bv  the  famous  self-douyiug  ordinance,  m  hcreby 
all   members,  of  either  House,   were   made   iuca})able  of  h(»l(liug  couu 
mand  in  the  army,  which  was  to  be  recruited  aud  new-modelled  accord- 
ing  to  the  democratic  system,  now  begiuing  with  the  rise  of  the  Iudej>en- 
dents,  to  gain  ascendancy.     By  this  means,  without  the  mlium  or  apj)a- 
rcnt  iugratitude  of  dcpriviug  othcers,  agaiust  wln»ui  thcy  had  uospocific 
c(»n)plaint,  by  uame,  they  ridded   themselves  of  aristocratic  spirits,  who 
would,  if  longer  entrusted  with  military  j)ower,  very  likely  have  turued 
it  against  their  emj)loyers,  wheu  they  perceived  that  the  success  of  their 
cause  iuvolved  the  downfall  of  their  order. 

on  u-ell-ajfirtnl  (i.  i>.  ParliaiiuiiUiriau)  pcrstjiis  (lurinfj  tlu'  siegt-  t»r  ilull  by  thc  rt»}al 
isLs,  &.C.      .M;uil)ii'  was  ci>in|nlU(l  t<>  d(  livcr  up  tlic  niacc  to  tlu    coinmittcc,  and  ol" 
coursc  it  was  iiot  rcstorcd  to  tht  to»  ii  Imt  u|)«>ii  luitdttunis. 
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Essex,  W^aller,  Warwick^  IMaiichester,  aiid  Deiibigli^  were  thus 
obliged  to  hiy  dowii  their  coinmissioiis,  and  Fairfax,  ahiiost  alone  among 
the  aristocracy,  remained  qualified  for  command.  As  the  representa- 
tive  tlierefore^  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  interest, 
Fairfax  might  be  said  to  succeed  to  the  vacated  generalship,  by  the  just 
and  establislied  rules  of  promotion.  Of  all  the  patrician  supporters  of 
the  popuhir  side,  Iie  had  displayed  the  most  conscientious  devotion  to  the 
cause  ;  and  however  blameable  he  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  many  good 
and  wise  men  in  the  choice  of  his  party,  it  is  certain  that  in  taking  up 
arms  against  the  King,  he  neither  gratified  the  selfishness  of  disap- 
pointed  ambition,  nor  violated  the  ties  of  private  gratitude.  He  had 
received  no  favour  from  the  King,  he  had  asked  none ;  he  sought  no 
vengeance,  lie  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  subversion  of  the 
ancient  regime. 

It  has  been  argued,  idly  enough,  that  if  Fairfax  had  withdrawn  froin 
the  contest  at  this  juncture,  when  the  remodelling  of  the  army  strongly 
indicated  tlie  purpose  of  maintaining  a  standing  force,  unconnected  with, 
and  uncontrouled  by,  the  regular  constitutional  authorities,  his  name 
would  have  descended  to  posterity  stainless,  as  that  of  a  warrior  for  law 
and  liberty.  But  surely,  whatever  reasons  determined  his  conduct  in 
1642,  they  were  equally  strong,  or  stronger,  in  1645.  There  were  the 
same  grounds  for  suspecting  Charles's  intentions.  If  lie  w  ere  not  to  be 
trusted  at  one  time,  (and  his  alleged  want  of  faith  was  the  colourable 
pretext  of  the  war,)  it  was  very  unlikely  that  he  had  grown  more  trust- 
worthy  at  tlie  other.  If  it  was  apprehended,  that  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity,  lie  would  revoke  his  concessions,  made  in  peace,  to  a  legitimate 
Parliament,  was  it  supposable  that  he  would  pay,  that  he  was  morally 
bound  to  pay,  more  regard  to  concessions  yielded  by  compulsion  of  the 
sword,  to  men  whom  he  could  not  think  legally  possessed  of  any  political 
character  ?  In  truth,  the  time  when  a  wise  man  ought  to  have  sided 
with  the  sovereign,  was  before  the  war  commenced.  When  the  star- 
chamljer  and  high-commission  court  were  abolished,  the  King  had  con- 
ceded  all  that  he  had  a  right  to  concede,  and  to  attempt  to  strip  him  of 
a  power  which  all  acknowledged  to  be  inherent  in  his  crown,  upon  a 
mere  contingent  proba})ility  of  his  abusiiig  it,  was  justifiable  on  no  prin- 
ciple  but  that  of  bare-faced  tyranny.  But  whcn  the  oj)posite  factions 
were  once  blooded,  all  hope  of  saving  the  constitution  was  at  an  end  ; 
nothing  remained  but  the  choice  between  absolute  monarchy  and  an 
al>ftoIute  republic,  to  which  a  nominal  King  would  bc  a  useless,  expen- 
sive  appcndago,  au  ornatncnt  grosly  out  of  tastc.  In  a  word,  if  Fairfax 
was  right  in  cntcring  upon  the  war,  he  was  bound  in  honour  and  con- 
sciencc  to  persevere  in  it  so  long  as  the  [)ower  which  he  had  acknow- 
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ledged  for  sovereigu  thouglit  proper  to  trust  him.  ^Moreover,  so  exas- 
perated  were  the  royalists  become,  aud  so  full  was  tlie  laud  of  men  of 
blood,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  peace,  no  security  for  life,  but  in  the 
complete  victory  and  undisputed  authority  of  one  side  or  otlier.  INIeu 
may  make  war  when  they  choose,  but  they  can  only  make  peace  wheii 
Heaven  chooses. 

Tliough  the  self-deuying  ordinauce  was  not  formally  passed  till  tiie 
3rd  of  April,  1645,  two  days  after  which  Essex  resigned  his  commission, 
yet  Fairfax  received  the  appointment  of  commander-in-cliief  on  the 
21st  of  January,  and  was  immediately  summoued  from  the  Nortli  to 
receive  his  investiture.  He  came  up  to  London  vcry  j)rivatelv,  arri\ed 
on  the  18th  of  February,  aud  the  uext  day  was  brouglit  up  by  four 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  was  higlily  complimented 
by  tlie  Speaker,  and  received  his  commission  as  general-in-chief.  A 
few  days  before  an  ordinauce  had  been  formed,  importiug  tliat  tliere 
should  be  fortliwith  raised,  for  tlie  defeuce  of  tlie  King  and  of  tlie  Pro- 
testaut  religion,  aud  tlie  laws  aud  liberties  of  the  kingdoni,  an  army  con- 
sisting  of  660()  horse,  to  be  distrilnited  iuto  eleven  regiments;  1(K)() 
dragoons,  iu  teu  compauies,  and  14,(KX)  foot,  in  twelve  regimeuts ;  each 
regiment  of  foot  to  consist  of  12(X),  distributed  into  ten  companies.  For 
their  maiutouauce  tliere  was  iniposcd  ou  uiiieteeu  of  tlie  couuties  and 
cities  of  Eiighuid,  a  uiouthlv  cess  of  Xo3,4.j6,  to  be  raised  bv  a  laud-tax. 
It  is  wonderful  how,  amid  the  suspension  of  trade  aud  industry  necessa- 
rily  consequent  on  civil  discord,  tlie  general  insecurity  of  property,  aiid 
the  successive  ravages  of  both  parties,  the  R(»uudhcads  phmderiug  iu 
the  uame  of  tlie  hiw,  aud  tlie  Cavaliers  ])y  the  hiw  of  tlie  sword,  such 
sums  coukl  possibly  be  raised.  The  Loug-Parlianieut  were  no  econo- 
mists,  according  to  the  moderu  notion  of  the  term,  for  tliey  voted  the 
Earl  of  Essex  a  retiring  peusiou  of  £1(),(K)().  But  it  must  \yc  recollected, 
tliat  they  had,  luider  the  name  of  sequestratiou,  confiscated  tlie  estates 
of  most  of  tlie  geiitrv  opposed  to  tliem.  These  were,  iii  sonie  instaiices, 
s<»hl,  but  more  geuerallv  tlie  owuers  were  allowed  to  comj)ound  for  theiii. 
The  revenues  of  the  church  were  also  in  a  great  measiue  diverted,  nor 
were  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  churclies  sj)ared.*  But  a  natiou  w  ill 
geiierallv  pay  and  suffer  more  iii  tlie  h(>pe  of  chauge,  than  for  the  suj)- 
j)ort  of  thhujs  as  thcy  are. 

To  Fairfax  the  Parlianiout  graiited  tlie  extraonliiiary  j)rivilege  of 
selectiug  his  siil)ordiiiate  orticers  out  of  all  tlie  Parliaiiieutariaii  armies, 
at  his  own  discretion,  subject  to  the  aj)probation  of  tlie  House.     On  tlic 

•  "  N(tv.  I<»i:j.  Thc  reb<.'ls  seizc  thc  rcgalia  aud  phitr  iii  Wcstininster  Abbcy,  and 
brinp  dcsircd  t«>  Iravf  on»'  singlc  cnp  for  thc  connnnnion,  answcrcd  "  a  xvwdcn  dish 
ufuld  »erv€  tfie  Utrn.^' — SalmonVs  C  hronok»;jrital  Abridgincnt 
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25th  of  IMiirch,  £1500  werc  votod  to  him  hs  <i  preseut.  On  the  3rd  of 
April,  he  departed  for  Windsor,  where  he  had  appointed  the  general 
reudezvous ;  and  there,  with  the  assistance^  or  rather  under  the  direc- 
tions  of  Cromwell,  lie  set  about  new-modelling  the  army.  The  dis- 
cliarged  officers  acquired  the  name  of  Reformados. 

While  the  business  of  the  self-denying  ordinance,  and  consequent 
changes  in  tlie  army,  were  proceeding,  an  ineffectual  treaty  was  going  on 
at  Uxbridge.  Nothing  could  have  been  seriously  intended  by  the  heads 
on  either  side,  except  to  satisfy  their  respective  adherents,  which,  in 
botli  parties,  were  growing  clamorous  for  peace,  of  their  conciliatory  dis- 
position.  As  this  disposition  was  shewn  by  the  Parliament,  in  a  reiter- 
ation  of  the  old  demands  respecting  the  militia^  (which  they  now, 
however,  only  asked  to  command  for  seven  yearS;,)  and  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy,  with  a  yet  harder  condition,  that  forty  English,  nineteen 
Scotch,  and  all  Catholics  who  had  born  arms  for  the  King,  shouhl  be 
attainted  and  excepted  from  a  general  pardon  ;  it  cannot  be  wondered 
that  the  commissioners  separated,  after  twenty  days  discussion,  without 
effecting  any  thing  ;  especially  as  the  temporary  success  of  Montrose  in 
Scotland  inspired  the  royalists  with  delusive  hope. 

Thc  war,  which  had  never  been  wholly  suspendcd,  even  in  the  imme- 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  negociators,  rcvived  with  more  than  its 
former  vigour  in  this,  the  fourth,  campaign. 

Thc  character  of  the  forces  on  both  sidcs  was  materially  altered.  The 
chivalric  humanity  of  the  royalists  was  in  a  grcat  measure  lost  "by  cus- 
tom  of  fell  dccds."  The  good  example  of  Charles  could  not  prevent  the 
camps  of  his  followers  from  becoming  the  abode  of  riot ;  and  the  kcen 
privations,  wliich  alternated  with  cxcessive  indulgencc,  gave  his  soldiers 
the  recklcss  and  rapacious  character  of  banditti.  The  republicans,  on 
the  other  hand,  bcgan  to  exchangc  their  sobricty  of  manner  for  the 
strangest  antics  of  imaginary  inspiration  :  thc  high-wrought  enthusiasm 
of  a  fcw  philosophic  minds  infectcd  the  mass  with  the  most  mischievous 
fanaticism,  even  to  the  supposing  themselves  above  all  ordinanceS;,  not 
only  human,  but  divinc,  and  as  frcc  from  the  moral,  as  from  the  cere- 
monial  law. 

Iij  tlic  spring  of  1045,  "  tlic  disposition  of  thc  forces  on  both  sidcs 
was  as  follows :  part  of  thc  Scottish  army  was  cmployed  in  taking 
l*on)frct,  and  othcr  towns  in  Yorkshire :  part  of  it  besieged  Carlislc, 
valiantly  dcfcnded  by  Sir  Thomas  Glenham :  Chestcr,  where  the  Lord 
Byron  cr/mmanded,  had  long  bcen  besicgcd  })y  Sir  William  Brcre- 
ton,  and  was  rcduccd  to  g7'cat  (lifficulti(!s.  Tlic  King,  bcing  joined  by 
thc  Princcs  Rn|)crt  and  Mauricc  lay  at  Oxford  with  a  considcrablc 
amiy,  about    15,(X)0    njcn.      F^iirfax  and    Cromwell    wcre   posted   at 
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Wintlsor,  with  the  new-modelled  arniy,  about  22/)00  inen.  Tauntoii, 
in  Somersetshire,  defended  by  Blake,  (afterwards  the  famous  Admiral,) 
sufFered  a  long  siege  from  Sir  Richard  Granville,  who  commanded  an 
army  of  about  8000  men,  and  though  the  defence  liad  becn  obstinate, 
the  garrison  were  now  reduced  to  grcat  extremity.  Goriug  comman(ied 
in  the  West,  an  army  of  about  the  same  num])er." "' 

Tlie  first  actual  service  in  which  Fairfax  was  employed  in  his  new 
capacity  of  Commander-in-Cliief  was  the  relief  of  Taunton,  a  town 
wliose  fidclity  and  suffering  in  tlie  j^arb^amentarv  cause  made  itsdeliver- 
ance  an  object  of  honour  and  gratitude  no  less  than  of  policy.  But  it 
was  a  consideration  of  first-rate  importance  to  retain  tlie  military 
tident^  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  tliough  he  was  the  secret  mover  of  the 
self-denying  ordinance,  was,  according  to  the  strictness  of  its  operation, 
himself  disqualified  ])y  it,  for  he  was  a  memljcr  of  the  lower  house  for 
the  borough  of  Huntingdon.  But  this  difhculty  was  easily  overcome 
by  the  craft  of  Oliver,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  Fairfax. 
Before  the  day  appointed  for  the  officers  dismissed  under  thc  ordinance 
to  deliver  up  their  commissions,  Cromwell,  who  was  raised  to  the 
seccmd  command  under  Fairfax,  was  already  on  the  march.  Orders, 
never  meant  to  he  obeyed,  were  despatchcd  by  the  House,  re(juiring 
his  immediate  attendance  in  Parliament,  and  empowering  the  new 
General  to  put  some  other  ofHcer  in  his  place.  A  ready  com|)Iiance 
M  as  feigned,  but,  a  few  days  after,  Fairfax  sent  a  request  that  he  might 
l)e.alIowed  to  retain  Lieutenant-General  CromMclI,  as  his  advice  wiis 
needed  in  filling  up  the  vacaiicies.  This  request  was  shortly  after- 
Avards  enlarged,  so  that  Cromwell  received  permission  to  serve  for  that 
campaign.  It  would  have  been  no  easy  mattcr  to  have  dismissed  hini 
by  any  ordinance  after  the  campaign  was  ended. 

This  matter  settled,  Fairfax,  with  8000  horse  and  foot,  hastened  to 
the  relief  of  Taunton.  He  ])egan  his  marcli  on  tlie  Ist  of  ^lay,  aiid 
rea(;hed  Blandford,  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  7th,  when  tlie  northward 
movements  of  tlie  King,  who  had  succeeded  in  raising  the  siege  of 
Chester,  occasioned  a  cliange  of  ordcrs  from  the  conunittee  of  l>oth 
kingdoms  appointed  for  the  management  of  tlie  war.  He  w;us  now 
dirccted  to  ol)>crve  the  Kiiig's  motions,  and,  if  exj)cdiciit,  to  lay  scigc 
to  Oxford,  which  tlie  Kiiig's  absciicc  lcft  cxposcd.  Haviiig  dopatclicd 
Colonel  Wcldon  to  thc  west  witli  4(M)()  incii,  lir  retraced  his  steps, 
arrivcd  at  Ncwbury  on  the  14tli,  rejoined  Olivcr  Cromwell  aiid  Gencrai 
Brown  ;  after  a  rest  of  tlirce  niglits  faccd  Dciiiiingtoii  Castlc,  took  a 
few  prisoiicrs,  and  dctcrmiiicd  to  dcjirive  tlie  monarcli  of  Iiis  Zoar,  liy 
assailiiig  Oxford.     But  tlie  fatc  of  tliat   loyai  aiid  icanied  University 
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was  deferred  yet  a  while.  Scarcely  had  Fairfax  sat  down  before  it, 
wheii  news  arrived  that  Cliarles  had  taken  Leicester  by  storm,  May 
31st,  and  was  menacing  the  eastern  associated  counties,  the  possession 
of  wliich  might  have  been  followed  by  that  of  London  itself.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost :  Fairfax  broke  up  the  siege  of  Oxford  on  the  5th  of 
June,  marched  through  Buckinghamshire  into  Northamptonshire,  with- 
out  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  course  which  the  King  was  taking. 
It  is  even  asserted,  that  the  armies  were  within  six  miles  of  each  other 
before  either  knew  of  the  other's  approach. 

Fairfox  had  refreshed  his  troops  at  Gilsborough,  in  Northampton- 
shire,  from  the  llth  to  the  14th  of  June,  on  which  day  the  fortune  of 
the  war  was  decided  at  Naseby.  The  King  was  strongly  dissuaded 
from  risking  a  battle.  Gerrard,  who  lay  in  Wales,  was  expected  shortly 
to  join,  and  Goring,  whose  desperate  courage,  and  quickness  both  of 
thousht  and  execution,  were  as  serviceable  in  actual  combat  as  his 
debauchery  and  cruelty  were  mischievous  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
cause,  was  to  bring  up  his  powers  as  soon  as  Taunton,  the  walls  of 
which  were  battered  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  town  in  ruins^  should  be 
carried.  An  interesting  book  might  be  written  on  the  mighty  events 
that  have  been  determined  by  the  delay  or  miscarriage  of  letters. 
Goring  liad  written  to  the  King^  informing  him  that  in  three  weeks 
he  expected  to  be  master  of  Taunton,  and  should  then  hasten  with  all 
the  forces  of  the  west  to  join  the  main  army,  and  intreating  him  to 
avoid  a  general  action  in  the  interim.  This  letter,  which,  had  it 
arrived  at  its  proper  destination,  might  have  prevented  the  defeat  of 
Nasebv,  was  unwarily  intrusted  to  a  fellow  who,  being  no  other  than  a 
spy  of  Fairfax's,  of  course  carried  it  forthwith  to  his  employer,  who 
thus  became  acfjuainted  with  the  real  circumstances  and  intentions  of 
the  royal  party.  So  the  King  had  no  counter-authority  to  oppose 
to  the  impetuosity  of  Prince  Rupert,  backed  by  the  young  nobles  and 
f^entry,  who,  after  all  the  mischances  of  the  war,  still  continued  to 
throng  his  camp,  and  who  were  naturally  as  impatient  of  fatigue  as 
they  were  fearless  of  danger. 

On  the  14tli  of  June,  1645,  the  action  commenced.  The  King  led 
on  his  centre  in  ])erson.  Prince  Rupert  commanded  on  the  right.  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale  on  the  left.  The  forces  of  the  republic  were 
thus  disj)0sed.  Cromwell  was  opposed  to  Langdale  on  the  riglit ; 
Fairfax  and  Skippon  faced  the  King  in  tlie  centre  ;  and  Ireton,  Croni- 
welTs  son-in-luw,  was  to  encountor  Rupcrt  on  the  left.  Prince  Rupert, 
ulio  \\m\  l)e('n  appointod  General-in-Chief  of  the  royal  horse,  incorrigible 
iii  his  nishness,  ruined  his  too  confiding  uncle*  by  falling  precisely 

•  Tlie  1'rinci'»  Rnpert  and  Maurice  wtMc  the  sons  oC  Eli^abath,  daughter  of  Jamo^ 
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into  tlie  same  error  wliereby  lie  lost  tlie  victory  at  Edge-Hili  aiid 
caused  tlie  overthrow  of  IMarston  jMoor.  Tlie  fury  of  liis  onset  Ixjre 
down  the  left  wing  of  tlie  eneniy,  notwithstanding  the  stout  resistance 
<tf  Ireton,  who  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  As  usual,  Rupert 
detaclied  hiinself  from  the  main  battle  to  hunt  the  fu^^itivcs  as  soon  as 
tlicy  broke  cover ;  an  indiscretion  savouring  more  of  blood-thirstincss 
tlian  courage :  nay,  with  more  than  his  iisual  absurdity,  lie  wasted 
})recious  time  in  summoning  the  parliament  artillery,  Mhich  was 
strongly  gxiardcd,  and  set  him  at  defiance.  Surely  he  might  have 
cmploycd  liis  powers  bctter  in  supporting  his  royal  kinsman,  who,  on 
tliis  occasion,  "  displaycd  all  the  conduct  of  a  prudcnt  gencral,  and  all 
the  valour  of  a  stout  soldier."  *  A  flank  movement  upon  the  atlverse 
centre,  executed  at  the  right  moment,  when  the  infantry  were  giving 
way,  might  have  given  a  prosperous  issue  to  the  figlit.  But  of  thc 
])ossibiIity  of  such  a  manceuvre  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge. 

Thc  attack  of  the  royal  main  body  had  broken  the  vau  of  the  parlia- 
mcntarian  centre :  the  troops  fell  Ijiick  upon  the  rear  in  disorder : 
Skippon  was  severcly  wounded,  and  was  requested  l)y  Fairfax  to  leave 
tlie  field,  but  this  he  refused,  declaring  that  he  would  keep  his  post  as 
long  as  onc  man  maintaincd  his  groiuid.  But  now  was  thc  timc  that 
the  skill  and  couragc  of  our  hcro  shone  forth  consj)icuous.  At  tlic 
critical  minute  he  brought  up  the  body  of  reserve,  and  thc  battlc  ragcd 
ancw.  Not  content  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  Captain,  hc  grapplcd 
pcrsonally  with  the  foe,  galloped  through  the  thickest  of  the  fray, 
cncouragcd  with  his  dauntless  example  thc  brave,  and  shamed,  by  thc 
risk  of  his  own  life,   those  who  were  inclincd   to  yield.     Though  Iiis 

and  sister  of  Charles  I.  by  Frederic  Elector  Palatine.  This  lady  was  highly  celebrated 
by  the  flowcr}'  eiiphulstic  pens  of  the  time,  andwas  called,  even  in  her  husband'scain]), 
the  "  QiuH-n  of  Hearts."  Sweetncss  of  disposition,  and  condescendinjc  gracc  of  inan- 
ners,  she  rnight  well  possess,  for  she  was  a  Stuart,  and  thc  anccstress  of  the  prescnt 
royal  family  of  England;  but  her  portrait,  in  Lodge's  Series,  from  a  picture  by 
llonithorst,  cives  no  exalted  idea  of  hcr  beauty.  It  secms  to  have  btH-n  takeii 
wben  she  was  in  years,  and  dccply  furrowed  with  thc  atllictions  which  her  hus- 
band's  ambition  had  brought  upon  hcr.  Contrary  to  his  father  in-Iaw's  adviee,  he 
acct})ted  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  was  crowned  at  Prague  in  November  H)I*>,  defeated 
at  Pratnie  in  November  1()20;  deprJNed  at  once  of  liobemia  and  tbe  Pahitiiiate,  loim; 
an  exile  and  wanderer,  vainly  soliciting  assistance  from  various  jwwers,  ainused  wiih 
falM-  hoj)t's  by  several,  be  died  just  after  the  battle  of  I.ut/.en,  wbere  tbe  heroic  (Jus 
ta\us  Adolphus,  from  whose  victories  the  unbappy  Frederic  beuMii  to  look  for  restora- 
tion,  «as  slaiii,     He  lefl  hiswife  in  absolute  poverty. 

Kiiixrt  is  said  to  have  l>een  the  invenlor  of  Me//olinto,  lli<-  biiit  ol  «Imli  ln-  took 
tr..iii  a  s..lilifr  l)uruishing  his  inusket  witb  a  file. 

•  Hiiine. 
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lielniet  was  beat  to  pieces,  lie  coutiimed  to  ride  about  bare-headed, — 
to  iiiark,  Mith  his  experienced  eye,  where an  advantage  was to be gained, 
and  wliere  a  weak  point  was  to  be  strengthened.  While  thus  engaged, 
lie  canie  up  to  his  body-guard,  commanded  by  colonel  Charles  Doyley, 
wlio  respectfully  rebuked  him  for  thus  hazarding  his  person,  Avherein 
lay  the  safety  of  the  whole  army,  and  of  the  good  cause,  to  be  riding  bare- 
headed  among  the  showering  bullets/'  and  ofFered  him  his  own  helmet ; 
but  Fairfax,  who  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  put  it  by,  saying,  "  'Tis 
^vell  enough,  Charles."  There  was  wisdom  as  well  as  gallantry  in  this. 
Soldiers,  eveu  regular  soldiers,  seldom  fight  with  hearty  good  will  for  a 
general  who  betrays  by  superfluous  caution,  an  over  consciousness  of  his 
own  value  ;  but  an  army  of  predestinarians,  who  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  bloody  work  they  were  about  was  actually  "  the  good  fight  of 
faith/'  would  have  ascribed  any  anxiety  for  self-preservation  to  a  distrust 
of  the  promises  of  Heaven. 

The  battle  of  the  centres  was  still  doubtful,  when  Cromwell,  having 
defeated  the  Jeft  wing  of  the  royalists^  and  pursued  them  just  far 
enough  to  prevent  their  rallying,  adding  prudence  to  valour,  did  what 
Prince  Rupert  ought  to  have  done,  brought  up  his  triumphant  force  to 
tlie  aid  of  his  struggling  chief,  and  falling  on  the  weary  infantry  of 
Charles,  put  them  to  instant  rout.  One  regiment  alone  preserved  its 
order  unbroken.  Twice  was  it  assailed  by  Fairfax,  twice  it  repulsed 
the  assailants,  but  in  vain,  for  the  general,  directing  Doyley  to  make  a 
third  charge  in  front,  simultaneously  attacked  the  stubborn  body  in  the 
rear.  The  ranks  were  pierced  in  all  directions.  Fairfax  slew  an  ensign 
with  his  own  hand,  seized  the  colours,  and  gave  them  to  a  common  soL 
dier  to  hold.  The  soldier,  inheriting  the  spirit  of  ancient  Pistol,  after- 
wards  boasted  of  the  trophy,  as  if  he  had  won  it  himself,  for  which  he 
M'as  scvercly  comj)Iained  of  to  the  general :  "  Let  him  keep  them/'  said 
Fairfax,  "  I  have  to-day  acquired  enough  besidcs." 

When  too  late,  Prince  Rupert,  desisting  from  his  fruitless  attempt 
on  thc  artillery,  rejoined  hisuncle,  with  his  men  jaded,  his  horses  blown, 
and  the  time  for  efFective  aid  gone  by.  Charles,  whose  infantry  was 
now  utterly  discomfited,  made  his  appeal  to  this  body  of  cavalry,  "  One 
charge  morc  and  thc  day  is  ours,"  but  the  appeal  was  disregarded.  The 
King  could  only  save  his  own  person  by  precipitatcly  leaving  the  ficld. 
Tlie  victory  of  the  republicans  was  completc,  but  dearly  purchascd,  and 
by  a  rcmarkable  casualty,  the  victors  lost  more  men  than  the  vanquislied. 
Thc  slain  of  the  royalists  did  not  excecd  800,  that  of  the  Parliamenta- 
rians  w;is  KXK).  This  was  pcrhaps  owing  to  the  havoc  made  by  Ruperfs 
cavalry  among  Ireton's  mcn  in  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Thus 
Naseby  cannot  be  called  a  bloody  battle.    Seldom  indeed  has  the  tempo- 
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rary  possession  of  three  kingdoms  hecn  determined  at  so  small  an  cxpense 
of  life.  But  500  otiicers,  4000  private  captives,  with  all  the  Kings 
artillery  aud  ammunition,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  conciuerors  ;  the 
mass  of  the  royal  army  was  broken  up,  and  there  was  neither  heart  nor 
means  in  the  country  to  recruit  it. 

The  haste  witli  which  Charles  was  at  last  compelled  to  fly,  as  well  as 
liis  little  expectation  of  such  a  necessitv,  may  be  iuferrcd  from  tlie  fact, 
that  his  private  cabinet  or  escrutoire  fell  iuto  tlie  liands  of  his  adver- 
saries.  Thence  were  taken — rather  say,  stolen — those  letters  between 
Charles  and  his  Queen,  which  were  afterwards  published  under  thc 
title  of  "  The  King's  Cabinet  opened,"  tlie  common-place  book  of  all 
after  historians  wlio  have  been  unfriendly  to  Cliarless  fame.  The 
expressions  of  amorous  tenderness  with  which  tliese  epistles  aboiuul 
were  j>eculiarly  offensive  to  the  rigid  Puritans,  who  woidd  have  con- 
demned  a  mother  caressing  her  bal^e  for  creature  lore:'''  ]»ut  cooler 
heads  have  deduced  proofs  from  this  corrcspondence,  that  all  Charles's 
concessions  and  advances  to  a  pacification  were  more  artifices  to  gain 
time,  and  get  rid  of  the  Parliamcnt.  The  trutli  seems  to  be,  that 
Charles  wius  as  sincere  as  the  politi(!al  niorals  of  tlie  day  recjuired  ;  nor 
were  his  adversaries  at  all  stricter  in  tlieir  adherence  to  truth.  Siinpli- 
city  of  speech  was  not  the  virtue  of  that  age.  Perhaps  it  is  thc  rarest 
as  the  most  difficult  of  virtues  in  all  ages.  t 

*  Perhaps  these  stern  critics  would  have  been  better  plea.sed  with  the  connuhial 
dootrine  of  Charles  the  Eleveiith  of  Swederi,  who,  when  his  eonsort  Vfnturod  to  hint 
an  opinion,  said,  in  a  very  kingly  manncr,"  Wouian,  I  waut  you  to  bear  ine  childrcn, 
not  to  give  ine  advice." 

'  f  "  The  Athenians,  having  intercepted  a  letter  written  by  thtir  entiny,  Phihp  of 
Macedon,  to  his  wife  Olympia,  so  far  froni  being  moved  by  a  curiositj'  of  prving  into 
the  secrets  of  that  relation,  immediately  sent  the  letter  to  the  (iue<n  mioixind. 
Philip  was  not  their  soven-ign,  nor  were  they  inflained  with  tliat  vitdent  aniniosity 
against  hiin  which  attends  all  civil  commotions."---//»;«r. 

We  d(j  not  reinember  whether  Mitford,  whose  dread  of  rcpublieanisin  inadi-  liiiii  a 
bittercr  eiiemy  to  tlie  good  naine  of  Athuns  than  evir  Philip  was  to  lur  i^olitieal 
existence,  menti(»ns  or  gives  credit  to  this  storv'.  But  the  Athenians  wire  a  people  of 
gciiius,  aiid  gcnius,  however  imprineipled,  always  h;us  fiLs  of  gcnerosity,  or  if  not, 
vaiiity  somLtimes  senes  as  well. 

The  laws  of  war  aiithorixe,  if  they  do  notjiisti/if,  the  iiittrception,  detention,  exaini 
nation,  aiul  publication  of  all  documents  of  a  purily  publie  natiire, — ;is  letters  lo  and 
froin  ainb;us.sadors,  commanders,  &,c.  Hence  we  pass  no  censure  upon  Fairfax  for 
availim,'  himself  of  Cioring's  letter  to  Charles,  or  for  the  means  he  u.scd  U>  possess 
himstlf  of  it.  IJut  private  correspondence,  like  private  pn»perty,  shonld  always  be 
saered  in  war  as  in  pcacc,--  most  espeeially  the  corrts])«tndenee  of  husband  and  wife; 
and  n(tt  Ihe  hss  so,  beeause  the  husband  and  wife  h;ippen  to  be  a  King  and  Uiieen. 
It  uas  a  most  iingcntleinanlike  act  fo  thi-  weeklv-fa.st  <»rdainin>;  Parliaiuent  or  their 
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As  G()riiig's  letter  had  fiilly  informed  Fairfax  of  all  tlie  plaiis  of  thc 
royalists,  he  was  not  at  a  loss  how  to  follow  up  his  victory,  It  might 
seem  to  have  been  the  easiest  course  to  pursue  the  King  immediately. 
No  article  in  his  instructions  forbad  it ;  for  while  Essex's  commission 
ran  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Parliament,  his  was  in  that  of  the 
Parliament  only,  and  contained  not  the  clause  which  enjoined  regard  to 
the  Kings  person.  But  however  it  was,  Charles  escaped  on  the  even- 
ing  of  the  1 4th  of  June  to  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  from  whence  he  passed 
to  Hereford,  and  thence  to  Abergavenny,  in  Wales,  with  little  or  no 
molestation. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  first  recovered  Leicester,  which  surrendered 
after  two  days'  seige,  on  the  18th.  Then  taking  a  westward  route,  he 
passed  through  Warwick  to  Marlborough,  where  he  received  the  Par- 
liamenfs  orders  to  relieve  Taunton.  But  when  he  arrived  at  Bland- 
ford  (July  2),  he  was  informed  that  Goring  had  withdrawn  his  horse 
from  before  Tauuton,  and  betaken  himself  to  Langport  on  the  Parret, 
a  central  to^vn  of  Somersetshire.  Thither  Fairfax  hastened,  attacked 
the  royalists  in  that  post,  beat  them  from  it^  killed  300,  and  took  1400 
prisoners.  Goring  fell  back  upon  Bridgewater^  which  capitulated  on 
the  22d,  but  not  till  the  outer  town  had  been  stormed.  Bath  fell  on 
the  30th,  and  Sherborne  Castle  on  the  15th  of  August.  Bristol  was 
now  the  last  hope  of  the  royal  cause  in  the  west :  Prince  Rupert  was 
tlie  governor,  and  whatever  forces  the  shattered  fortunes  of  royalty 
could  raise,  were  at  his  discretion.  He  boasted  that  he  would  liold  it 
at  least  four  months,  if  there  were  no  mutiny.  It  was  well  victualled 
and  well  fortified.  There  was  abundant  time  to  repair  all  deficiencies, 
for  Fairfax,  wlio  seems  to  have  been  cautious  of  leaving  hostile  garrisons 
in  his  rear,  did  not  sit  down  before  Bristol  till  the  22d  of  August.  The 
King,  who  relied  much  upon  contingencies,  hopcd  that  before  Bristol 
was  subdued  something  woukl  fall  out  in  his  favour.  But  the  defencc 
of  a  town  was  the  worst  service  in  which  Rupert  could  ])ossibly  liavc 
lx'en  engaged  ;  for  it  requires  the  most  patience,  tlie  strictest  discipline, 
the  greatest  endurance  of  privation.  No  sooner  had  the  besiegers 
carried  the  outcr  lines  by  storm,  than  hc  capitulated,  rather,  it  may  Ijc 
supposcd,  in  ill  humour,  than  in  fear,  sick  of  the  tediousness  and  con- 
finement  of  liis  duty,  on  the  lOth  of  September. 

T}ie  anger  and  disappoiiitment  of  the  King  on  this  hasty  abandonment 
of  the  iHist  strength  of  liis  declining  cause,  are  forcibly  and  feelingly 
cxpressed  by  the  King  in  his  letter  to  his  headstrong  and  fic^kle  nejiliew, 
dated  from  Ilereford,  14th  September,  1645.      As  thcrc  is  a  great  deal 

aK(;nl.H  to  f((n(i  f'harl<;s'.s  lcttcr.s  to  his  wift ,  jlihI  all  historians  who  luakc  usc  of  thcm 
to  blackcn  his  charactcr  oir^ht  to  forfcit  thc  charactcr  of  gcntlciiicn. 
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of  heart  iii  it,  we  shall  give  it  for  thc  bencfit  of  thosc  who  igiiorantly 
iinagine  that  Kings  have  no  hearts  : — 

"  Nephew, 
Thougli  the  k^ss  of  Bristol  be  a  great  blow  to  me,  yet  your  surren- 
dering  it  as  you  did  is  of  so  much  affliction  to  me,  that  it  makes  nie 
not  only  forget  thc  consideration  of  thut  place,  l^ut  is  lilvcwise  the 
greatest  trial  of  my  constancy  tliat  hatli  yet  ])efallen  mc  ;  for  Mhat  is  to 
be  done,  after  one  that  is  so  near  me  as  you  arc,  both  in  blood  and 
friendship,  submits  himself  to  so  mean  an  action.  I  give  it  the  casiest 
term  ;  such — I  have  so  much  to  say  thcit  I  will  say  no  more,  only,  lest 
rashness  of  judgment  be  laid  to  my  charge,  I  must  rcmeml)er  you  of 
your  letter  of  the  twelfth  of  August,  whereby  you  assured  me,  tliat  if 
no  mutiny  happened,  you  Mould  keep  Bristol  for  four  months.  Did 
you  keep  it  four  days .''  Was  tliere  any  thing  like  a  mutiny?  IMore 
questions  might  Ijc  asked,  but  now  I  confess  to  little  j)urpose.  iMy  con- 
clusion  is  to  desirc  you  to  seck  your  subsistence  until  it  shall  please  God 
to  determine  my  condition  somewhere  beyond  sea,  to  which  end  I  send 
you  herewith  a  pass,  and  I  pray  God  to  make  you  sensible  of  your  con- 
dition,  and  give  you  the  means  to  redecm  what  you  liave  lost ;  for  I 
sliall  liave  no  greater  joy  in  a  victory,  than  in  a  just  occasion  to  assurc 
you  of  my  being  your  loving  uncle,  and  most  faithful  friend,       C.  R. 

It  is  obvious  enough  from  this  lctter,  that  Charles  suspected  either 
trcachcry  or  pi([ue  in  the  surrender  of  Bristol.  But  there  is  wo  just 
ground  for  accusing  Ru})crt  of  dishonest  tampering  with  the  eneniv. 
Charles  had  only  liimself  to  blamc  for  trusting  so  inj])ortant  a  post  to 
onc  M'hose  imprudcnce  and  ungovernablc  tcmper  Iiad  alrcady  injured 
his  causc  so  dceply,  and  who  had  not  the  Icast  experience  in  the  kind 
of  duty  he  undertook  so  confidently.  But  wc  can  hardly  suppose 
Kupert  to  have  been  cajoled  by  the  plausible  ternis  in  which  Fairfax 
addressed  his  first  summons.  If  they  then  expressod  Sir  Thomas's  owfi 
sentiments,  hc  must  have  Ijccn  strangely  blind  to  what  was  doing  eveii 
in  his  own  camp. — "  Sir,  the  crown  of  England  is  and  will  he  Mhere  it 
ought  to  be  ;  we  figlit  to  maintain  it  tliere.  But  tlic  King,  mislcil  by 
evil  counsellors,  or  through  a  seduced  lieart,  hatli  left  his  Parlianicnt, 
under  God,  the  best  assurance  of  his  crown  and  faniily  :  the  niaintainiiig 
of  this  schisin  is  tlic  ground  of  this  unha])py  war  oii  your  ])art,  and 
what  sad  efiftM-ts  it  hath  pnwluced  in  tlic  tlircc  kingdoms  is  visible  to  all 
inen.  To  maiiitain  tlie  rights  of  tlie  crown  aiul  kingdom  jointly  ;  a 
|n'inci]»al  ])art  whcrcof  is,  tliat  the  King,  in  sujimiic  acts,  is  not  to  be 
advised  by  ineii  of  whoin   the  law  takes    no   iiotice,  Imt  by  liis  Parlia- 
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iiioiit,  tlie  grcat  coimsel  of  tlie  kingdom,  in  wliom  (as  much  as  man  is 
capable  of )  lie  Iiears  all  liis  people  as  it  wcre  at  once  advising  liim,  and 
in  which  multitiide  of  couusellors  lies  his  safety  and  his  people's  inte- 
rest ;  and  to  sec  him  right  in  this  hath  been  the  constant  and  faithful 
endeavour  of  the  Parliament.      And  to  bring  those  wicked  instruments 
to  justice  that  have  misled  him  is  a  principal  ground  of  our  fighting." 
The    vindictive    spirit   of  this   last  sentence   nullifies   the   favourable 
impression   of  the  constitutional  notions  contained  in  the  former  pas- 
sages^  which,  though  they  do  not  historically  describe  what  the  English 
constitution  had   been,  point  out  clearly  what  it  ought  to  be.     The 
Parliamentj  in  their  legislative  quality  of  guardians  of  the  constitution, 
were  in  duty  bound  to  insist  on  whatever  was  requisite  for  its  utinost 
practicable  perfection,  according  to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  the  time 
being,  without  tying  themselves  to  the  measure  of  times  past.     Truly 
absurd,  pace  tanti  viri,  is  the  argument   of  Hume,  that,  because  the 
English  were  content  under   the  semi-despotism   of  Elizabeth,  they 
might  very  well  have  rested  under  the  milder  rule  of  Charles  Ist.      As 
])lausibly  might  it  be  asserted,  that  the  adult  youth  ought  not  to  repine 
at  being  denied  a  steed,  and  should  be  thankful  if  he  is  allowed  a 
donkey,  because,  while  he  was  in  petticoats^  he  was  particularly  proud 
of  a  rocking-horse.      But  then  every  advance  in  freedom   should  be 
accompanied  with  an  amnesty ;  at  least  no  man  should  be  called  to 
account   for   infringement    of    popular    rights   which  have   not   been 
achieved,  realised,  chartered,  and  made  law.      For  there  is,  or  certainly 
there  should   be,  no  such   thing  as  a  political  crime,  which  is  not  a 
demonstrable  breach  of  a  positive  existing  law.     But  independent  of 
these  considerations,  the  eagerness  to  search  out  and  punish  delinquents, 
M  Iiether  it  proceeds  from  malice  or  cowardice  ;  whether  the  pretext  be 
retribution  or  security  ;   whether  it  cxist  in  a  "  high  court  of  justice," 
or  a  committee  of  j^ublic  safety,  is  alike  inconsistent  with  the  true  idea 
and  sincere  love  of  li))erty  ;  for  it  always  implies  or  induces  a  lawless 
lust  of  power,  and  w  here  that  is  there  can  be  no  liberty.     He  that 
M'ould  not  have  all  men  as  free  as  they  are  capable  of  being,  does  not 
descrve,  and   tberefore   cannot  enjoy,  freedom  himself.      But   we  arc 
digressing  too  far. 

It  were  little  interesting  to  detail  the  scvcral  military  expeditions  in 
\rliicli  f)ijr  subject  was  engaged  ])etween  the  surrender  of  Bristol,  and  the 
final  reduction  of  the  kingdom.  As  little  remained  to  do,  but  to  subdue 
tlio  .scatt<ired  garrisons  which  held  fast  their  integrity  in  spite  of  despair, 
Mncral  of  wliicli  were  private  mansions,  in  which  old  age  and  wonian- 
hoiKl  endured  all  extremities  of  famine  aiid  toil,  and  sleepless  peril,  for  a 
King  who  could  neither  reward  fidelity  nor  punish  desertion,  it  would 
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j>erliaps  conduce  more  to  tlie  lionour  of  Fairfax,  to  say  wliere  lie  was  not 
concerned,  tlian  whcre  he  \ras.  It  is  agreeable,  therefore,  to  record  that 
he  had  no  share  iu  the  atrocious  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Basing- 
house  ;  a  gallant  few,  who  with  slight  succours  from  head-quartcrs  at 
Oxford,  maintained  the  ancient  hall  of  tlie  iManjuis  of  Winchester  for 
more  than  two  years,  (from  August  1G43,  to  October  164;").)  This 
bloody  execution  was  done  by  Cromweirs  troops  alone,  but  it  is  very 
uncertain  whether  Oliver  himself  could  have  stopped  it,  had  he  been  so 
minded ;  for  the  garrison  were  for  the  most  part,  like  the  iManjuis, 
tainted  with  tlie  inexpiable  sin  of  Popery,  and  to  spare  them,  wouhl 
have  been  as  the  reljellion  of  Saul.  The  habit  of  blood-shed  however 
acquired,  must  corrupt  and  harden  the  heart ;  but  we  do  not  ascribe,  to 
the  military  saints  of  Cromwell,  any  natural  cruelty ;  we  even  believe 
that  their  consciences  often  reproached  them  Mith  lenity,  and  that  they 
were  always  as  huniane  as  their  religion  allowed  theni  to  be.  We  are 
ha})py  who  live  in  times  m  hen  religion,  under  all  diversities  of  form  and 
doctrine,  is  the  law  of  gentleness  and  love ;  and  scarcely  can  credit,  when 
we  read  of  zealous  religionists,  men  of  prayer  and  fasting,  who  searched 
the  Scripture  for  precedents  of  slaughter,  said  grace  as  devoutly  l)efore 
cutting  a  throat  as  before  carving  a  fowl,  and  dreanied  that  the  tinies 
were  at  hand  Mheu  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,  never  doubting 
that  themselves  were  of  the  numljer.  Strange  it  is,  that  when  they 
opened  their  bibles,  (as  was  their  custom,)  to  determine  their  conduct 
by  the  first  text  that  struck  their  eyes,  they  never  stumbled  on  those 
words  of  the  Saviour,  "  Ye  know  not  of  ichat  spirit  ye  are." 

In  these  woeful  aberraticms  Fairfax  had  little  part.  He  C(»ntinued  to 
the  end,  as  he  began,  a  solemn  sturdy  Presbyterian,  too  dull  for  enthu- 
siasm,  too  sol)er-niinded  for  fanaticism,  too  uniniaginative  to  perceive 
tlie  beauty  of  the  established  worship,  and  too  proud  to  submit  his  pri- 
vatc  judgnient  to  tradition. 

After  the  taking  of  Bristol,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  divided  tlicir 
forces.  Cromwell  marched  towards  tlie  east.  Fairfax  hastened  to 
comjilete  the  subjugation  of  the  West.  After  j)ossessing  hiniself  of 
some  minor  jiosts,  he  commenced  the  blockade  of  Exeter,  towards  tne 
end  (»f  OctolwT.  That  loyal  city  held  out  uith  great  detcriMinatiun  for 
several  nuuiths,  during  which  he  took  Dartniouth  by  storni  on  tlic  lllth 
January,  1G46,  and  defeated  Lord  Ilojiton,  at  Torringt(»n,  on  the  Kltli 
Fcbruary.  On  the  24tli  February,  the  Parlianient  voted  £r)(),(KH)  for 
liis  arniy,  out  of  the  excise.  He  j)ursued  Lord  Ilojiton  into  Cornwall, 
aiid  after  takiiig  ^louiit  Edgecomb  and  F(»wcv,  so  C(»inj)lctcly  hcimncd 
liiiii  roiind  iii  Tniro,  that  lie  was  fain  to  caj)itiilatc  oii  tcriiis  u  liich.  to 
Fairfax's  honour,  were  far  from  severe  :  t*»  wit,  tliat  all  soldiers,  whether 
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EngHsli  or  foroign,  sliould  liave  liberty,  on  delivering  up  tlieir  arms  and 
liorses,  eitlier  to  go  over  seas,  or  return  to  their  homes  in  England^  only 
engaging  not  to  serve  against  the  Parliament ;  that  officers  and  gentle- 
men  of  quality  should  be  allowed  to  depart  with  horses  for  themselves 
and  one  servant^  or  more^  according  to  their  rank,  and  arms  befitting  a 
gentleman ;  that  troopers  and  inferior  horse  officers,  on  delivering  up 
their  arms  and  horses,  sliould  receive  twenty  shillings  to  carry  them 
home ;  and  that  Engiish  gentlemen,  of  considerable  estate,  should  have 
the  generars  pass  and  recommendation  to  the  Parliament  for  moderate 
composition. 

Before  tlie  signing  of  the  treaty,  the  Lord  Hopton,  with  Arthur  Lord 
Capel,  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  Sir  Ed^vard  Hyde,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon,)  and  other  royalists  of  distinction,  passed  over  to  Scilly,  and 
tlience  to  Jersey.     Exeter  surrendered  on  articles,  April  13th. 

The  West  being  thus  clear  of  an  enemy,  Fairfax  hastened  to  besiege 
Oxford.  Before  he  lay  down  before  that  city,  the  King  had  withdrawn 
thence  in  disguise,  and  having  now  no  place  of  strength  to  retire  to,  and 
no  army  a  foot/"  and  the  Parliament  refusing  all  offers  of  accommodation, 
lie  took  the  resolution  of  casting  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  Scotch 
army,  whose  head  quarters  were  then  at  Newark.  This  was  a  singularly 
unfortunate  step.  Had  he  negociated  with  the  English  army,  while 
Fairfax  retained  his  influence  in  it,  he  wouhl  probably  have  met  at  least 
with  more  sincerity.  The  siege  of  Oxford  commenced  on  the  Ist  of 
]May,  and  it  capituhited  on  the  24th  of  July  ;  happy,  under  its  hapless 
destiny,  in  falling  into  the  hands  of  Fairfax,  whose  honourable  regard  to 
learning  and  learned  men  should  never  be  forgotten  by  those  whowould 
jiidge  most  unfavourably  of  his  public  conduct.  The  consideration  with 
which  he  treated  the  University,  exposed  him  to  the  bitter  censure  of 
the  "  Root  and  Branch  Men ;"  but  it  has  procured  him  a  good  word 
from  tliat  truly  quaint  and  honest  antiquary,  Antony-a-Wood,  one  of  the 
many  glories  of  INIerton  College,  who  was  little  cnough  inclined  to  praise 
King  Charles's  enemies.  Yet  he  testifies  to  the  good  conduct  and  disci- 
pline  of  Fairfax's  soldiers,  and  to  the  generaVs  care  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  which,  lie  confesses,  had  suffered  much  more  from  the  King's 
garrison,  tlian  it  did  from  the  Roundheads.  Fairfax  shewed  his  affec- 
tion  for  that  inestinial>Ie  treasure  by  bequeathing  to  it  the  voluminous 
MSS.  of  Roger  Dodswortli,  amounting  to  122  volumes,  all  in  Roger's 

•  Th«;  last  forcf;  that  took  thc;  fuM  in  the  King'.s  favour,  commandcd  hy  Lord  Ast- 
Iry,  aiid  c(jn.sistinK  of  i3,000,  wtri;  defeated  at  Stowe,  on  the22nd  of  March,  hy  Cohjiul 
Morgan,  und  thus  all  hopes  of  relieving  or  strengthcning  the  King  at  Oxford,  weri! 
fnistratcd.  Astky,  wlien  the  afllair  was  over,  said  to  his  captors  "  You  have  done 
your  work,  and  iiiuj  go  play,  uiilcss  you  choo^e  to  fall  out  aiiiuug  yoursclves." 
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owii  wrlting,  Ijesides  original  iVISS.  whicli  lie  liad  ol>tained  froni  several 
hands,  making  altogether  162  folios. 

The  next  important  engagement  in  which  our  general  was  concerned 
was  the  taking  of  Ragland  castle,  the  seat  and  fortress  of  the  IMarquis 
of  Worcester.  This  mansion^  M-herein  the  King  had  found  refuge 
for  some  time  after  thc  battle  of  Naseby,  and  where,  according  to 
one  account,  the  old  Marquis  made  a  strong  effort  to  convert  hini 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  had  been  beset  early  in  the  spring,  by  a  portion  of 
Fairfax's  army,  under  iMorgan.  It  was  gallantly,  though  hopelessly, 
defended  ;  but  when  Fairfax  approached  in  person,  the  ^Manpiis  rightly 
thought  it  was  l)etter  to  surrender  to  him  than  another.  Honourable 
terms  were  obtained  for  the  garrison,  but  the  aged  iMarquis,  then  in  his 
84th  year,  was  treated  by  the  Parliament,  (probably  on  account  of  his 
religion,)  witli  a  most  disgraceful  rigour,  to  which  we  hope  Fairfax  was 
nowise  accessary.  As  the  influence  of  Cromwell  and  the  Inde})endent 
party  increased  in  the  army,  that  of  Fairfax  and  the  Parliament  de- 
clined.  In  the  personal  violence  inflicted  ou  the  King,  Fairfax  had  no 
actual  share ;  but  he  was  employed  by  the  Parliament  to  convey  to  the 
Scotch  amiy,  the  price  of  the  King's  blood.  In  the  course  of  his 
northward  march,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1647,  Jie  met  the  King, 
then  a  captive  in  the  cliarge  of  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  just 
Ix^yond  Nottingham,  and  his  IMajcsty  sto})ping  his  horse,  Sir  Thomas 
alighted  and  kissed  his  hand  ;  and  afterwards  mounted  and  discoursed 
with  him  as  they  rode  along. 

The  Parliament  were  beginning  to  find  that  they  had  raised  an  army 
to  overawe  themselves,  and  took  measures  for  disbanding  the  supernume- 
raries.  On  the  oth  of  IMarch,  after  a  long  and  stormy  debate,  P^iirfax 
was  voted  general  of  the  forces  that  were  to  be  continued.  On  the  12th 
of  the  same  month  he  came  to  Cambridge,  where  the  honorary  degree  of 
iMaster  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  him.  The  Latin  speech  made  on 
these  occasions,  generally  contains  a  simimary  of  merits,  similar  to  that 
in  a  Peer's  patent  of  creation.  We  hope  th(?  orator  who  presented  Fair- 
fax  did  not  forffet  Roirer  Dodsworth  and  the  Bodleian. 

As  the  self-denying  ordinance  had  no  prospective  ojR^ration,  Sir  Tho- 
m,'Ls  Fairfax  was,  about  tliis  time,  elected  meml)er  for  Cirencester  :  pro- 
bably  with  a  view  of  Ixiing  a  mediator  l)etween  the  Parliament  and  the 
army.  But  he  had  no  talents  for  intrigue,  and  (luickly  found  that  the  sol- 
dicrs,  who  as  long  as  there  was  an  enemy  in  the  ficld,  had  prescrvcd  the 
strictest  discipline,  now  l)egan  to  imitate  their  superiors  in  relK'IIion. 
And  indeed  it  was  little  to  be  expected,  that  men,  long  accustomcd  to 
blofKl  and  plunder,  who  had  morcover  thc  conceit  tliat  thcy  were  the 
clcct  and  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  manv  (»f  whom   had   ri>4ii  from  the 

2  K  ' 
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lowest  grados  of  society  to  liigli  officcS;,  woukl  return  to  their  ploughs 
aiid  loonis,  and  live  peaceably  under  an  authority  as  illegal  as  that  they 
were  themselves  deterniined  to  assume.  Cromwell  had  done  his  work  ; 
lie  was  particularly  formidable  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  he  had  exhi- 
bited  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  close  with  the  King.  The  Parlia- 
ment  Mislied  to  send  him  to  Ireland,  but  it  did  not  suit  his  purposes  to 
go  thither.  Thc  council  of  agitators,  a  sort  of  political  union  among 
the  soldiers,  arose,  and  Fairfax  found  that  he  was  no  more  master.  He 
saw  througli  their  designs,  he  deliberated  on  laying  down  his  commis- 
sion,  but  he  was  persuaded  to  retain  it,  for  his  name  had  still  great 
weight  witli  ail  parties.  In  political  mattcrs,  however^  he  never  had 
much  judgment  of  his  own,  and  for  a  time  suffered  himself  to  be  an  active 
instrument  of  the  military  democracy,  which  the  people  looked  upon  as 
the  bulwark  of  liberty ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  however 
violent  the  acts  of  the  army,  their  principles  were  more  liberal,  more 
tolcrant,  and  more  consistent  than  those  of  the  assembly  at  St.  Stephen's. 
To  be  sliort,,  Fairfax  seems  to  have  concurred  in  all  the  measures  of  the 
army,  till  the  seizing  of  the  King's  person  by  cornet  Joyce,  on  the  3rd 
of  June.  At  this,  according  to  his  own  account,  in  his  memorials_,  he 
"  immediately  sent  two  regiments,  commanded  by  colonel  Whaley^  to 
set  all  things  again  in  their  due  course  and  order."  Whaley  overtook 
the  King  on  his  way  towards  Cambridge,  and  signified  that  the  general 
(Fjurfax)  was  much  troubled  at  those  insolencies  which  were  committed 
by  the  soldiers  about  his  Majesty's  person,  "  and  as  he  had  not  the  least 
knowledge  of  them  before  they  were  done^  so  he  had  omitted  no  time  in 
seeking  to  remove  that  force/'  which  Whaley  had  orders  to  see  done, 
and  therefore  hc  desired  his  Majesty  to  rcturn  to  Holmby^  where  all 
sliould  l)e  settled  on  its  former  footing.  But  Charles  either  thinking 
any  change  for  the  better,  jr  dehided  with  an  opinion,  that  the  army 
were  really  in  his  favour,  would  not  comply  with  this  request.  Fairfax 
waitcd  on  him  at  Sir  John  Cutfs  housc,  near  Cambridge,  but  could  not 
o])tairi  Iiis  confidence,  nor  persuade  him  to  return  to  Holmby.  He  also 
made  an  ineflTectual  attempt  to  call  a  council  of  war,  to  proceed  against 
Joycc,  whose  proceedings  no  one  would  eithcr  own  or  disavow.  This 
difFcrencedid  not  immcdiately  dissolve  Sir  Thomas's  connection  with  the 
mutinous  army.  He  joincd  in  the  march  to  St.  Albans,  and  on  the  15th 
of  June,  was  a  party  to  a  charge  against  clevcn  of  thc  members  of  the 
Housc  of  Commons,  among  whom  were  Denzil  Hollis,  Sir  John  Clot- 
worthy,  and  Sir  William  Wallcr,  the  heads  of  the  Presbyterian  party. 
Wlicn  the  army  were  encampcd  on  Iloundslow  Ileath,  he  received  thc 
K;irl  of  iManchcstcr,  and  Lcnthal,  tlic  Spcukcrs  of  thc  two  Ilouses,  who 
witli   sixty-six   membcrs  thoiight  propcr,   undcr  prctcncc  of  pcrsonal 
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danger,  to  piit  tlicmselvcs  under  the  protection  of  the  niilitary,  wliich 
was  perhaps  preferable  to  tlie  tyranny  of  the  London  apprentices,  by 
whose  riotous  interference  the  Parliament  was  now  controuled.  On  the 
fjtli  of  August,  he  entered  Loudon,  in  defiance  of  the  Parliamenfs  ordcr 
that  the  army  should  not  approacli  them  m  itliin  fifteen  miles,  replaced 
the  Speakers  in  their  seats,  and  voted  for  the  expulsion  of  tlie  eleven 
accused.  Perfect  order  was  preserv^d,  and  private  property  respected. 
Li  all  these  acts,  he  persuaded  himself  tliat  he  perfonned  the  part  of 
one  "  who  was  no  enemy  to  monarchy  and  civil  government :"  he  never 
departed  from  the  outward  respect  due  to  thc  prcsence  of  IMajesty. 
Even  while  an  army,  nominally  under  his  command,  was  dragging  the 
King's  person  along  with  them  in  all  their  movements,  he  dechired  in 
liis  letters  to  the  Parliament,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  officers,  "  that 
tliey  conceived  that  to  avoid  all  harsluiesses,  and  afford  all  kindnesses  to 
}iis  IMajesty,  consisteut  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Kingdom,  is  tlic 
most  christian,  honourable,  and  prudent  way ;  and  that  tendcr,  mcxle- 
rate,  and  e(puta})le  dealing  towards  his  INIajesty,  his  family,  and  party, 
is  the  most  hopeful  course,  to  take  away  the  seeds  of  war  and  feuds 
amongst  us  and  our  posterity,  and  to  procure  a  lasting  peace."  Is  it 
credible,  that  Fairfax  still  believed  that  any  remnant  of  monarchical 
power  couUl  bc  retained  witliout  a  counter-revolution  ?  It  isconunonly 
said,  that  he  was  at  this  time  thc  tool  of  Cromwell.  The  truth  rather 
seems  to  \ye,  that  both  lie  and  Cromwell  were  equally  hurried  along  by 
the  despotism  of  Fate,  working  in  the  wild  humours  of  the  army. 

When  thc  King  Hcd  fn»m  IIam])ton  Court,  and,  for  no  assignable 
reason,  put  himself  iiito  thc  hands  of  Hanunond,  governor  of  Carisljnxik 
Castle,  some  shew  of  negociation  took  place  between  him  and  the  Par- 
liament,  which  of  course  proving  abortive,  a  vote  was  passed,  at  the  iiod 
of  the  army,  that  no  more  addresses  l)e  made  to  the  Kuig,  nor  any 
lettcrs  or  addresses  sent  to  him,  and  that  it  slHUild  be  treason  f«»r  aiiy 
one,  without  the  leave  of  the  tw(>  houses,  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
him.  The  army,  witli  Fairfax's  concurrence,  went  a  stej)  lK'yond  this, 
not  only  agreeing  to  thc  resolution,  but  resolving  to  stand  by  tlic  Par- 
liamcnt  in  whatever  further  should  l)e  necessary  for  settling  ainl  secur- 
iiig  the  Parliament  and  kingdom,  uuthout  tlie  King,  aiid  against  hini. 
Tlius,  "  though  Fairfax  wished  nothing  that  Croiinvcll  did,  he  contri- 
iiuted  to  bring  it  all  to  pass." 

On  the  13th  of  IMarch,  1(548,  Ferdinando  L(»rd  Fairfax  dying  at 
York,  Sir  Thomas  succeeded  to  all  his  cstates  aiid  titles,  aiid  was 
ajipoiiitcd  (Tovcrnor  of  Pdiitcfract  Castlc,  aiid  Ciistos  Hotuloruiii  in  his 
r(»oin. 

A  rc-actioii  wd^  iujw  commciicin^  in   llic    iiati(>n.    iiid    tlic    ro\aIi>t> 
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attempted  several  risiiigs,  which  served  no  purpose  but  to  ensurc  their 

own  destruction,  and  precipitate  their  master's  doom.     In  suppressing 

these   insurrectionSj    Lord    Fairfax   exerted   his    customary  skill  and 

valour.     On  tlie  Oth  of  April  he  quelled  a  riot  of  the  London  appren- 

tices,  Mho  had  declared  for  God  and  King  Charles.      He  sent  powerful 

reinforcements  to  subdue  the  troops  revolted  in  Wales  under  Lung- 

horne,  Poyer,  and  Powell.      A  rash  enterprise  had  been  undertaken  in 

Essex  and  Kent,  without  much  concert,  by  Goring  Earl  of  Norwich,  Lord 

Capel,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  others.     It  was  against  thcse  that  Lord 

Fairfax  performed  his  last  important  military  services.  He  had  been  com- 

manded  to  march  to  the  north,  where  an  invasion  from  Scotland,  under 

Hamilton,  was  daily  apprehended,  and  where  Carlisle  and  Berwic  were 

once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  royalists.     But  before  he  was  many  days 

on  his  route,  he  received  counter  orders  to  march  into  Kent,  to  oppose 

Goring  and   his   sometime    fellow-commander,    Sir   William    Waller. 

Though  severely  indisposed    by  the    gout,   he  displayed  his  usual 

vigour  and  courage,  with  his  usual  success,  and  defeated  a  considerable 

body  of  insurgents  at  Maidstone  on  the  2d  of  June.    Though  requested 

not  to  expose  his  own  person,  he  mounted  with  his  gouty  foot  wrapped 

up,  and  led  on  the  men  to  the  very  brunt  of  the  action.     Such  of  the 

royalists  as  escaped  passed  over  the  river,  and  being  joined  by  several 

companies  under  Capel  and  Lucas,  shut  themselves  up  in  Colchester  on 

the  I2th  of  June.     Fairfax  came  to  the  same  place  on  the  13th  of  that 

month,  attempted  vainly  to  storm  it,  and  then  commenced  a  blockade, 

wliich  continued  for  eleven  weeks.     The  royalists  were  reduced  to  great 

extremities  of  hunger,  and  for  iive  weeks  fed   upon  horse  flesh ;    all 

their  endeavours  to  set  on  foot  a  general  treaty  being,  as  might  be 

cxpected,  inefFectual.   To  their  proposals  of  this  nature  Fairfax  answer- 

ed,  "  tliat  such  a  treaty,  and  for  such  a  peace,  was  not  the  proper  work 

of  himself,  or  the  armies,  but  theirs  that  had  employed  him,  and  thc 

l>est  terms  that  he  would  grant,  were,  that  the  common  soldiers,  if  they 

laid  down  their  arms  within  twenty  hours,  should  have  free  leave  to 

dc^part  to  their  homes,  and  the  officers  passes,  to  go  beyond  sea."     It 

would  have  })cen  well  for  Fairfax's  reputation  if  these  terms  liad  been 

accepted ;  for  the  brave  perseverence  of  the  loyal  handful  exasperated 

}jim  to  severities,  which  remain  a  lasting  blemish  to  his  name.     Col- 

chester  surreiidered  on  tlie  28th  of  August.     Sir  Charles  Lucas  and 

Sir  George  Lislc  were  dishonourably  butchered  for  examples  sake,  for 

which  cruclty  his  memorials  give  no  lictter  excuse  than  that  they  werc 

soldiers  of  fortun(;,  wliich  was  not  true,  and  if  it  had  been,  could  not 

extenuate  the  cold-bloo(l<'d  cxccution  of  brave  gentlemen,  who  had  not 

vi(jlated  the  law  s  of  war.     Lucas  was  first  shot ;  Lisle  went  up  and 
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embraced  tlie  Ixxly,  iiiul  then  presented  himsclf  to  thc  cxccutioncrs. 
Perhaps  apprehcnsive  of  being  mangled,  Iie  bad  tlic  soUliers  approach 
nearer  :  one  of  them  replicd,  "  I  warrant,  Sir,  wc'll  hit  you ;  "  to  which 
he  rcjoined,  "  Friends,  I  have  l)een  nearer  to  you  wheu  you  have  missed 
me."  This  execution  over,  Fairfax  wcnt  to  the  Town-liall,  whcre  the 
rest  of  tlie  j)risoners  were  contincd,  and  addrcssing  himself  to  the  Earl 
of  Norwich  and  the  Lord  Capel,  told  thcm  "  that,  having  donc  that 
which  military  justice  required,  all  the  lives  of  the  rest  were  safc,  and 
that  thcy  should  be  well  treated,  and  disposcd  of  as  the  Parliament 
should  dircct."  But  thc  Lord  Capcl  had  not  so  soon  digcstcd  tliis  solate 
barbarous  j)rocccding  as  to  rcceivc  those  who  causcd  it  Mith  such  rcturn 
as  his  condition  might  havc  promj)ted  to  him,  but  said  that  thcy  should 
do  Mcll  to  finish  their  work,  and  execute  the  same  rigour  to  the  rest; 
upon  which  there  were  two  or  threc  such  sharj)  and  bittcr  rcj)lies 
bctwccn  him  and  Ireton  as  cost  him  his  life  in  a  few  months  aftcr."^ 

Whcn  a  bill  of  attaindcr  against  Lord  Caj)cl  was  brought  into  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons,  he  j)lcadcd  that  Fairfax  had  not  only  j)romised  him 
his  life,  but  had  expressly  acknowlcdged  that  promise  in  a  letter  to  tlie 
House.  Lord  Fairfax  was  called  on  to  explain  his  meaning  in  that 
lcttcr.  IIc  had  thcn  thc  chance  at  least  of  saving  a  bravc  man's  lifc, 
but  hc  mcrcly  said,  "  that  his  j)romisc  did  not  cxtcnd  to  any  otjjcr 
but  the  military  j)OMcr,  and  that  the  j^risoncrs  wcre,  notwithstandiiig, 
liablS  to  trial  and  judgment  by  the  civil  power."  A  very  similar  case, 
our  rcaders  will  recollect,  occurrcd  after  the  battle  of  Watcrloo. 

We  have  anticij)atcd  the  ordcr  of  time  a  little,  to  bring  all  the  trans- 
actions  conncctcd  with  thc  surrendcr  of  Colclicstcr  undcr  onc  point  of 
vicw,  for  thc  attaindcr  of  Caj)cl  did  iiot  takc  placc  till  aftcr  thc  cxccu- 
tion  of  Charles.  Fairfax,  having  reduccd  Colchester,  and  laid  a  hcavy 
fine  of  £12,00()  on  the  inhabitants,  who  seem  to  have  l)cen  passivc  in 
the  whole  business  to  excuse  thcm  from  beiug  j)lundcrcd,  hc  madca  sort 
of  triumj)hant  j)rogrcss  through  Ij)swich,  Yarniouth,  St.  EdnHnurs- 
])urv, — for  what  j)urj)ose  docs  not  aj)j)car.  Hc  rcturncd  to  LoiKhni  iii 
Dcccm])cr.  Some  dcgree  of  mystery  hangs  about  liis  particij)ation  iii 
tliat  violent  measurc  called  "  Pride's  Purge,"  whcn  all  the  mcni])ers 
known  to  he  hostile  to  the  abolition  of  monarchy  wcre  excludcd  ])y  sol- 
dicrs  j)laccd  for  tlie  j)urj)osc,  aiid  onlv  thc  most  dccisive  liidcj)cii(l(Mits 
j)crniitted  to  entcr  thc  llousc.  Whilc  Whitclock  asscrts  cxjircssly  that 
it  was  done  liy  sjiecial  order  from  tlie  Lord  Gcnenil,  (Fairfax,)  and  the 
couiicil  of  thc  army  ;  he  declares,  no  less  jiositivcly,  that  lie  had  not  tlic 
Icast  intimation  of  it  till  it  was  donc,  and  aj)j)cals  to  scveral  iiicmlKTs, 
with  wlioiii   Iie  was  at  that    V(  rv  tiiiic   discour^iiig.  for  thc  truth  of  Iiis 

•  Clarcndoii. 
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asscvcratioii/'  which  is  also  affirmed  by  Clarendon.  The  probability  is, 
that  he  had  never  been  told  what  was  on  foot,  that  he  had  never  bcen 
consiilted  about  it,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  know  it ;  but  that  it  was 
anj-thing  more  than  he  expected,  is  absolutely  incredible,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  he  was  the  most  gullible  of  mankind. 

When  the  "  High  Court  of  Justice/'  was  formed,  his  name  was 
placed  first  on  the  list  of  judges,  but  he  declined  to  act  as  such.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  irresolution,  not  to  say  prevarication,  in  his  pro- 
ceedings  on  this  occasion.  His  lady  shewed  a  far  manlier  spirit.  When 
the  regicide  court  lirst  assembled,  and  the  crier,  calling  over  the  names 
of  the  judges,  came  to  "Thomas  Lord  Fairfax/' — no  answer.  A  second 
time  the  summons  was  uttered — "Thomas  Lord  Fairfax."  A  voice 
from  the  crowd  replied, — "  he  has  more  wit  than  to  be  here."  A 
momenfs  pause : — some  one  asked  who  spake^  but  there  was  no  reply. 
Tlie  court  resumed.  When  the  impeachment  was  read,  running  in  the 
name  of  "  all  the  good  people  of  England/'  the  same  voice  exclaimed, 
"  No,  nor  the  hundredth  part  of  them."  Axtel,  the  officer,  commandcd 
the  soldiers  to  fire  at  the  box  from  whence  the  voice  proceeded.  The 
guns  were  levelled,  when  it  was  perceived  that  it  was  the  Lady  Fairfax 
that  spake  so  boldly. 

If  we  arc  to  believe  Anthony  Wood,  Fairfax  had  resolved  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  King  at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment,  but  was 
duped  by  Cromwell,  who  directed  him  "  to  seek  the  Lord/'  and  that 
he  was  actually  "seeking  the  Lord/'  in  Harrison's  apartments  at 
Wliiteliall,  whilc  the  bloody  deed  was  doing.  But  this  is  utterly 
incredible,  and  needs  no  refutation.  He  certainly  had  no  active  par- 
ticipation  in  the  Kings  death  ;  but  so  jierfectly  supine  m as  he  during 
tho  wholc  transaction,  that  his  neutrality  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to 
some  private  scruple  than  to  any  clear  perception  of  thc  iniquity  of  the 
deed.  Wood,  to  make  the  story  still  more  wonderful,  adds,  that  ^- whcn 
his  iNIajcsty  was  belicadcd,  and  liis  corpse  thercupon  immediately  cof- 
fincd,  and  covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall,  Bishop  Juxon^  who  attended 
hiin  011  the  scaffi)Id,  aiid  Thomas  Herbert,  the  only  groom  of  the 
cliamlx^r  that  was  then  left,  did  go  with  the  said  corpse  to  the  back 
stairs,  to  have  it  em])alme(I  ;  aiid  Mr.  Ilerliert,  after  the  body  had  becii 
deposited,  met  witli  the  General  Fairfax,  who  asked  him  How  the 
Kiiig  did  ?  whercupon  Ilerbert,  looking  very  strangely  upon  him,  told 
him  that  the  King  was  beheadcd,  at  which  hc  seemed  very  much  sur- 
prised."  We  will  not — we  do  not — Ijclieve  that  Lord  Fairfax  Mas 
giiilty  of  such  unfcrcliiig  hvjiocrisy,  siich  desjiicablc  afFcctation.  15ut  hc 
livcd  iii  an  age  wlicn  scarccly  aiiy  niun  dcalt  fairly  witli  iiis  own  con- 
science.     Certuin  it  is,  that  he  did  iJiot  immcdiutclv  break  off  his  con- 
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nection  with  the  regicide  party,  who  were  indeed  now  become  the  de 
facto  government,  and  as  such,  perhaps,  entitled  to  oljedience,  but  not 
to  co-operation,  from  tliose  who  condemned  tlie  steps  wliereby  they  had 
risen.  On  tlie  loth  of  February,  just  fifteen  days  after  tlie  King's 
death,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  new  council  of  state ;  and  tliough 
he  refused  to  subscrilxi  tlie  test  appointed  by  tlie  Parliament  for  approv- 
ing  all  that  had  been  respecting  the  King,  and  kingly  power,  he  was,  on 
tlie  31  st  of  INIarch,  voted  General-in-Chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Eughuid 
and  Irehmd. 

In  iMay  he  made  an  excui'sion  into  Oxfordsliire,  where  hc  put  (h^wn 
the  Levellers,  wlu>  were  growing  very  troublesome,  and  was  made  a 
Doctor  of  Laws, — a  whimsical  custom  of  the  Universities  to  invest  witl» 
academical  dignities  the  men  of  the  sword.  He  coutinued  his  tour 
southward,  and  inspected  various  forts,  &c.  in  the  Isle  of  Wiglit,  South- 
ampton,  and  Portsmoutli  ;  and  near  Guildfohl  had  a  rendezvous 
of  the  army,  Avhom  he  exhorted  to  obedience.  Ile  must  have  had  somc 
difticulty  in  determining  whom,  under  existing  circumstances,  they 
ought  to  obey. 

On  the  4th  of  June  he  and  other  officers  dined  with  tlie  city  of 
London,  who  testified  thcir  gratitude  ])y  a  present  of  a  large  and 
weighty  bason  and  ewer  of  beaten  gold.  The  wildest  levellers  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  negociahlc  value  of  rank.  The  most  abandoned  acknow- 
ledge  the  moral  influence  of  character,  and  the  most  passionate  enthu- 
siasts  (if  they  are  not  j)hvsically  mad)  think  it  Mell  to  have  some  com- 
m<»n  sense  in  their  service;  just  as  the  most  devoted  Bacchanalians 
insist  upon  their  scrvant's  keeping  sol)er  enough  to  carry  them  home, 
and  see  them  to  bed.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  new  republic  were 
anxious  to  keep  Lord  Fairfax,  who  was  almost  the  only  man  who 
l)rought  title,  j^roperty,  character,  and  a  cool  brain  into  their  councils. 
Perhaj)s,  too,  they  hojjed  to  make  him  a  5tf/-o^"against  Cromwell.  But 
lie  was  weary,  disaj)j)ointed,  no  longer  young :  his  wife,  who  had  shared 
his  j)erils  and  j^romoted  his  efi^orts  while  she  imagined  tliat  he  ahis 
figliting  for  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  church,  aiid  an  effective 
Christian  discij)line,  was  vexed  in  sj)irit  to  see  liim  led  alK)ut  at  j)leasure 
by  scctnrics,  wlio  agreed  with  her  in  nothing  but  a  liatred  of  j)relates 
and  surj)lices.  Iler  j)ride,  if  not  his  own,  fitrbad  him  tn  be  (leneral  of 
tnM)j)s  wlmm  he  could  not  restrain;  and  tlierefore,  haviiig  found  out 
at  last,  that  he  had  no  jK)wer  for  good,  and  no  inclination  to  further  evil, 
he  resigned  liis  commission  in  June,  IGaO,  when  tlic  Scots  declared  for 
King  Charles  II.  The  Presbvterians  tlieii  hojM'(l  tliat  tlie  re-establisli- 
mciit  of  monarchy  would  briiig  about  tlie  establi.slinient  of  their  cliurcli, 
but  Fairfax  j)rudently  declined  either  to  o|)jM>se  or  assist  the  enterj)rize. 
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He  resigned  liis  oflice  on  tlie  26tli  of  June ;  tlie  government  gave  him 
a  pension  of  <£5000  a  year,  and  lie  retired  to  his  seat  at  Nun-Appleton, 
in  Yorkshire.  From  that  time,  we  hear  nothing  of  him,  (except  that 
lie  always  prayed  for  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,)  till  after  the 
death  of  Cromvvell.  When  iVIonk  appeared  in  the  iield  to  deliver  the 
Parliament;,  (wliicli  then  resumed  its  functions,)  from  Lambert  and  his 
sokliers,  Lord  Fairfax  once  more  took  the  fiekl ;  the  Yorkshire  gentry 
gkidly  obeyed  his  summons ;  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1659,  he  appeared 
at  thc  head  of  a  body  of  gentlemen,  his  friends  and  neighbours.  His 
name  and  reputation  induced  the  Irish  brigade,  of  1000  horse,  to 
join  him,  wliich  gave  Monk  a  decided  advantage.  He  took  possession 
of  York,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1660.  On  the  29th  of  March,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  York,  in  the 
short  liealing  Parliament  he  gave  his  glad  consent  to  the  restoration  of 
tlie  monarchy,  which  he  had  so  great  a  hand  in  destroying,  and  was  at 
the  liead  of  the  committee  appointed  to  wait  on  the  King  at  the  Hague. 
Charles  received  him  with  his  accustomed  graciousness,  and,  it  is  said, 
that  in  a  private  interview,  he  asked  pardon  for  all  past  ofFences.  From 
this  time  to  his  death,  he  lived  at  his  country  seat  in  great  privacy, 
giving  himself  up  to  study  and  devotion,  without  taking  any  part  what- 
ever  in  public  affairs.  The  most  remarkable  action  that  has  been 
recorded,  of  his  last  eleven  years,  was  his  presenting  to  King  Charles  a 
copy  of  verses,  of  his  own  composition,  to  or  ahout  the  horse  on  which 
his  iMajesty  rode  to  his  coronation,  which  horse  was  of  his  own  stud, 
and  given  by  him  to  thc  placable  monarch,  as  a  peace-offering.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  give  the  verses  intire.  Lord  Fairfax  died  on  the 
12th  of  November,  1671,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  and  is  buried  in 
the  aisle  adjoining  to  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of  Bilburgh  church, 
near  York.  He  left  no  male  issue.  He  was  aftcr  his  kind,  a  poet,  or  at 
least  a  versifier  of  Scrij^ture.  In  Mr.  Thoresby's  Museum  are  his  MS. 
version  of  the  Psalms,  Canticles,  and  other  portions  of  the  Bible.  He 
was,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  honcst  raan. 
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Such  is  the  motto  of  the  noble  liouse  of  Stanley,  and  well  was  it  ful- 
filled  in  tlie  steadfast  loyalty  of  tliis  brave  man,  and  his  heroic  spouse. 
Their  story,  as  far  as  it  has  been  recorded,  is  but  short,  and  we  sliall  tell 
it  simply  ;  singling  their  acts  and  sufFerings  from  the  chaos  of  contem- 
j)orary  occurrences,  and  relating  them,  by  themselves,  "  unmixt  with 
baser  matter." 

Jamcs,  seventh  Earl  of  Derl)y,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William,  thc  sixth 
Earl,by  EIizabeth,daughter  of  Edward  Vere,seventeenth  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  of  Anne,  daugliter  of  the  "great  Lord  Burleigh."  Neither  Collins, 
nor  Lodge,  mention  the  date  of  liis  birth,  nor  the  place  of  his  educaticni, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  lie  was  instructed  in  all  such  polite  and 
lil)eral  learning  as  was  supposed,  in  that  age,  to  bccomc  liis  rank.  Ilardly 
a  record  remains  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  excej)t  that  he  was 
one  of  the  many  Knights  of  the  Bath  appointed  at  tlie  coronation  of 
Charles  First,  and  tliat  he  was  summoned  to  Parliament  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1G28,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Strange.  Calling  thc  eldest  sons 
(»f  Peers  to  the  Upper  House,  during  their  father's  life  tinie,  was  not 
unfre(pieiit  during  tlie  reigiis  of  the  tirst  Stuarts.  We  Iiear  nothing  of 
Iiis  travels,  though  it  is  not  probable  that  he  omitted  Mhat  was  tlien,  as 
iu)w,  esteemed  essential  tothe  accomplishing  a  complete  gentleman,  espe- 
cially  as  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  early  united,  was  a  French  lady, 
related  to  tlie  blood  royal  of  France.  This  fanious  woinan  was  Charlotte 
de  la  Trenxjuille,  daughter  of  Claude,  Duke  of  Thouars.  She  may, 
however,  have  conie  over  iu  the  train  of  the  bcautiful  and  unfortunatc 
Ilenrietta. 

Derby  was  no  frecpienter  of  the  court.  He  lived  among  his  tcnants, 
dividinjr  his  time  l)etMeen  his  Enirlish  estates  aiid  his  little  kiiiirdoiu  of 
INIan,  wliich  he  was  anxi<ius  to  inipntve  and  civilize.  But  peaceful 
years  aiid  (haritable  deeds  niake  little  shew  iii  the  memorial  page,  and 
Derby  owes  his  pl:u'c  in  history,  not  to  tlie  virtues  wliich  sprang  out  ol 
liisown  go(Ml  will  aiid  clioice,  but  to  those  whicli  werc  elicited  froni  liiiii. 

'2  I 
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like  fire  from  flints_,  by  tlie  blows  of  fortune.  Scarcely  had  liis  father's 
dcatli  put  him  in  possession  of  liis  ample  domains,  when  the  approach  of 
civil  Mur  obliged  Iu'm  to  exchange  the  garb  of  mourning  for  a  coat  of 
mail,  and  tlie  kind  superintendeuce  of  a  good  landlord  over  his  paternal 
dependants,  for  the  duties  of  a  military  commander. 

Wlien  King  Charles  retired  to  York  in  the  beginning  of  1642,  Der})y 
was  one  of  tlie  first  noblcs  wlio  joined  him.  He  was  ahnost  immediately 
despatclied  back  into  Lancashire  to  array  the  military  force  in  that 
county,  of  wliicli  he  was  Lord  Lieutenantj  for  the  King's  service.  It 
was  the  original  intention  of  Charles  to  hoist  his  standard  at  Warring- 
ton ;  a  situation  which  woukl  have  rendercd  Lord  Derby's  powers  in  the 
liigliest  degree  available  :  but  tlu*ough  the  weak  or  selfish  suggestions  of 
certain  in  the  council,  he  was  induced  to  set  up  the  signal  of  war  at 
Nottingham.  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  Derby,  who  actually 
mustered  60,000  men  on  the  three  heaths  of  Preston,  Ormskirk,  and 
Bury,  and  was  proceeding  to  use  the  same  efforts  in  Cheshire_,  and 
North-Wales,  where  also  he  was  Lord-Lieutenant,  when  a  special  lettcr 
from  his  Majesty  required  his  presence  at  head  quarters,  with  such 
troops  as  he  could  equip  directly.  The  Lancashire  men,  thinking 
themselves  slighted,  or  like  all  irregular  forces^  intolerant  of  delay,  went 
sulkily  home,  or  joined  the  opposite  party,  to  which  they  were  of  consi- 
derable  aid  in  seizing  IVIanchester.  But  the  Earl,  though  mortified, 
was  not  changed ;  from  his  personal  friends,  and  his  tenantry,  he  raised 
three  regiments  of  foot,  and  as  many  troops  of  horse,  which  he  clothed 
and  armed  at  his  own  cost.  With  these  he  waited  on  the  King  at 
Slirewsbury.  He  was  straightway  ordered  back,  with  ordcrs  to  attempt 
to  surprize  IManchester.  He  returned,  hastened  his  preparations,  fixed 
the  very  hour  and  modc  of  the  assault,  when  the  very  night  before  the 
enterprize  was  to  have  been  executed,  he  received  counter-orders  to 
repair  to  the  King  immediately.  He  obeyed,  and  was  rewarded  by 
having  his  trusty  powers  taken  from  him,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
otliers,  while  he  was  once  more  remanded  injto  Lancashire  to  raise  fresh 
men  as  he  could.  Trcatment  like  this,  and  a  coiirse  of  management 
enough  to  ruin  any  cause,  would  have  made  many  a  man  retire  in  dis- 
gust,  if  not  actually  change.     But 

Loyalty  is  still  the  sanie 
Whether  it  lose  or  win  the  gamo, 
True  as  thedial  to  the  sua 
Although  it  be  not  shonc  upon. 

Derby's  loyalty  wasof  thatexaltcd,  pure,  and  simplc  cliaracter,  which 
was  ready  to  suflTer  all  things  not  onlyybr  the  King,  hxitfrom  the  King. 
Though  tlie  royal  intcrcst  in  Lancashire^  was  sunk  very  low,  he  had 
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influence  to  raise  a  force  suflicient  to  stomi  Lancaster  and  Prestoii,  in 
which  undertakings  he  shared  and  niore  than  shared  the  utraost  per- 
sonal  dangers,  and  was  prepariug  for  an  attack  on  ^lanchester,  when 
this  uew  levy  was  called  away  to  the  main  army ;  and  nothiug  was  left 
for  liim  to  do  but  to  fortify  his  mausiou  at  Lathom,  aud  liold  it  out  till 
lictter  times.  But  before  he  had  put  the  last  haud  to  his  Mork  of 
restoriug  his  home  tothe  martial  coudition  for  which  iu  former  centuries 
all  barouial  resideuces  were  desigued,  he  received  intelligence  tliat  the 
King's  euemies  and  his  were  plauuiug  an  invasiou  of  his  little  sove- 
reiirnty  of  IMan.  To  save  this  islaud  whicli  miijht  serve  for  a  retreat 
should  the  Kiug  come  to  thc  Morst,  he  determiued  to  sail  thither  in 
])ersou,  and  to  iutrust  his  lady  witli  the  completiou  and  commaud  of  thc 
half-tiuished  works  at  Lathom.  Tlie  place  had  great  capabilities  of 
defence:  little  was  wanting  to  make  it  teuable  agaiust  a  considerable 
force.  The  Earl  placed  a  few  soldiers  Mithiu  the  Avalls,  with  what 
arms  aud  ammunitiou  he  could  collect  or  spare.  Aud  so,  leaviug  per- 
forcc  his  wife  and  childreu  to  thc  perils  of  a  siege,  he  hastily  departed. 
He  was  just  arrived  in  the  Isle,  wheu  the  Countess  received  certain 
iutimation  that  she  was  to  bc  attacked  iu  her  own  housc.  No  time 
was  lost.  The  ancieut  fabric  was  fortitied  to  the  best  of  knowu  art 
aud  preseut  meaus.  The  little  garrisou  was  streugtheued  by  such 
recruits  from  the  midliug  aud  lower  classes  of  ueighbouriug  people,  as 
gratitude  madc  trustworthy ;  aud  these  were  admitted  siugly,  or  in  small 
parties.  Beloved  as  the  Couutess  and  her  husband  were,  she  Iiad  less 
dirticulty  iu  procuriug  stores  aud  provisious  thau  geuerally  beset  thc 
dcfeuders  of  rovaltv.  Out  of  the  trooj)s  left  by  the  Earl,  the  recruits 
from  the  ueiglibourhood,  and  the  family  servauts,  she  f(>rmed  six  divi- 
sions,  called  Regiments,  at  the  lunidof  which  she  placed  so  mauy  coiuitry 
geutlemen,  aud  gave  the  chicf  command  to  Captain  Farmer,  a  Scot,  aud 
an  old  Low-country  soldier,  afterwards  slaiu  at  iMarstou-nuHir.  With 
such  secrecy  were  these  arraugemeuts  made,  that  the  eiiemy  aj)j)roached 
u  ithiu  tuo  miles  of  Lath(»ui  l)efore  they  were  aware  that  they  uould  be 
resisted. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1044,  P^airfax  aud  his  uumi  anived,  aiid 
sent  a  tnunj)et  to  desire  a  confereuce  witli  tlie  C(»uutess,  t(>  \n  hich  she 
agreed;  aiid  iu  order  to  inij)ress  the  foe  with  a  uoliou  of  hcr  |)ower, 
''she  j)Iaced  Iier  iiieflicieut  aud  uuarmed  nieii  oii  the  walls  aiid  t«»j)s  of 
towers,  and  marshalled  all  her  soldiers  in  go(Kl  order,  m  ith  their  res- 
jiective  otftcers,  froni  the  main  guard  in  tiif  lirst  court  to  the  great 
liall,  '*  iii  whicli  she  calmly  awaited  the  visit  of  tlie  adverse  leader.  There 
is  no  ueed  to  s;iv  that  the  meetiug  was  ceremouious,  for  wliere  \ut  kiiid- 
iiess   is.    thcrc   uui^t    1k*  cereuioiiv,   or   thcrc    will  U^  uo  courtesv  :  and 
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FairfaXj  wliethcr  patriot  or  rebel,  was  still  a  gentleman.  He  ofFered  the 
Countess  a  safe  and  honorable  removal,  with  her  children,  retinue_,  and 
effccts,  niilitary  stores  excepted,  to  the  Familyse  at  Knowsley  park: 
Mliere  she  miglit  reside  without  molestation,  with  the  moiety  of  the 
EarFs  estate  for  lier  support.  She  answered  that  she  was  under  a 
double  trust — of  faith  to  her  husband^  and  allegiance  to  her  Sovereign/' 
and  desired  to  have  a  month  to  cousider.  This  being  refused,  she  told 
the  general  that  "  She  hoped  theii  he  would  excuse  her  if  she  preserved 
her  houour  and  obedience,  though  perhaps  to  her  own  ruin." 

It  was  now  matter  of  hesitation  with  the  assailants  whether  to  proceed 
by  storm  or  blockade.  By  a  stratagem  of  one  of  the  Earls  Chaplains, 
who  persuaded  the  rebels  that  there  were  only  fourteen  days  provision 
in  the  house,  the  latter  method  was  determined  on.  After  a  fortnight^ 
Fairfax  sent  formally  to  demand  a  surrender.  The  Countess  replied 
that  "  Slie  had  not  yet  forgotten  what  she  owed  to  the  Church,  to  her 
Prince,  and  to  her  Lord,  and  that  till  she  lost  her  honour  or  her  life, 
she  would  still  defend  that  place."  The  besiegers  then  begun  regularly 
to  form  their  trenches.  On  the  24th  of  March,  the  Heroine  ordered  a 
sally  of  200  men,  who  slew  60  of  the  enemy,  with  a  loss  of  only  two 
lives.  Fourteen  weeks  past  before  the  besiegers  could  complete  their 
lines,  so  constantly  \vere  they  interrupted  by  tlie  sallies  of  the  besieged. 
But  when  this  was  done,  they  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  moat, 
and  succeeded  in  erecting  a  strong  battery,  with  a  mortar  of  large 
calibre,  from  which  a  shell  was  thrown  that  fell  into  the  room  where 
the  Countess  and  her  children  were  at  dinner.  Providentially  it 
exploded  harmless,  and  the  noble  woman,  whosc  courage  raised,  not 
quailed,  at  danger,  bid  her  faithful  soldiers  issue  forth  with  a  voice 
that  might  have  sliamed  a  coward  to  heroism.  Sword  in  hand,  they 
drove  the  rebels  from  their  l)attery,  spiked  the  guns,  or  tumbled  them 
into  thc  moat,  and  bore  off  triumphantly  the  mortar  into  the  house,  on 
the  very  29th  of  April,  aj)pointed  by  the  eneniy  for  a  general  assault, 
in  which  it  was  resolved  to  give  no  (juarter.  Some  days  past  before 
the  works  could  be  repaired. — The  pioneers  and  engineers  had  no  quiet 
in  their  labours;  and  when  it  was  done,  the  unconquerable  band  sallicd 
forth  again,  dispersed  the  men,  slew  a  hundred,  and  sj)iked  the  cannon, 
with  the  loss  of  only  three  men.  We  arc  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such 
disgraces  of  men,  certainly  not  cowards,  whatever  else  they  might  be, 
unlcss  it  were  that  such  more  than  manly  daring  in  a  high-born 
and  delicate  femalc  appeared  to  minds  unacquainted  vvith  the  inner 
might  of  magnaniinity,  wliicli  is  of  no  scx,  but  purest  in  the  purc,  and 
faircst  in  the  fair,  like  a  supernatural  visitation.  The  noble  lady  was 
still  present  in  the  mgst  perilous  udventui*es,  that  none  might  seek  a 
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safety  which  she  scorned.  She  stoml  anioiig  the  sniokc,  aud  Hrv,  aiid 
bullets,  as  if  she  bore  a  "  charmed  life."  But  the  sole  euchautment 
that  she  used  vras  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  her  only  sikjHs  wcre  con- 
jugal  affection  and  dauntless  loyalty. 

Three  months  liad  the  siegc  continued  ;  the  besiegcrs  liad  lcft  2(KM.> 
men  under  the  walls  of  a  single  dweliing.  Fairfax,  who  had  n(»t  com- 
manded  in  {^erson,  suspected  mismanagement,  and  sent  Colonel  Rigln' 
to  supersede  the  officer  wlio  had  hitherto  conducted  the  operations. 
Tlie  Colonel  had  a  private  pique  against  Dcr1)v,  wliich  manifestcd  itself 
in  the  affronting  terms  Mhercin  he  couchcd  his  summons  to  surrendcr. 
Thougli  tlie  garrison  was  now  in  great  streights  for  ammunition,  their 
corn  spent,  and  tlicir  horses  uearly  all  killed  for  food ;  yet  did  Char- 
lotte  of  Tremouille,  with  her  own  voice,  reply  to  the  insulter,  "  Trum- 
pet,  go  tell  that  insolcnt  rebel,  Rigby,  that  if  he  presume  to  scnd 
another  summons  within  this  placc,  I  m  ill  have  the  messcngcr  hanged 
up  at  the  gatcs."  How  much  longcr  shc  could  have  maintaincd  this 
lofty  jKDrt,  or  kept  a  starving  garrison  in  order,  was  not  put  to  the  trial; 
for  even  then  the  royal  banners  were  gleaming  in  the  distance  ;  and  the 
cloud  of  dim  dust,  set  afar  from  the  battlements  of  Lathom,  announccd 
that  delivcrance  was  nigh.  Tlie  Earl,  having  put  his  insular  territories 
in  a  state  of  dcfence,  hastcned  back  to  the  aid  of  his  Countess,  and 
arrived  at  the  critical  moment  when  Rupert  was  unsuccessfully  cndea- 
vouring  to  recover  BoIton-Ie-i\Ioors,  a  town  in  the  midst  of  Derby's 
patrimony.  In  the  Prince's  host  were  some  companies  of  Derby's  own 
mcri,  wlio  had  bcen  so  strangcly  taken  from  undcr  Iiis  command  at  the 
commenccment  of  tlie  war.  No  sooner  did  tlicsc  honest  yeomcn 
recognize  thcir  hercditary  chicf,  than  they  joyfully  rangcd  thcmselves 
at  his  orders.  In  half  an  hour  Bolton  was  the  King's,  and  Dcrby  was 
the  first  man  that  entered  it.  This  done,  the  wliole  forcc  of  Riipcrt 
marchcd  towards  Lathom,  with  intcnt  to  cngage  thc  cncmy,  but  l^cforc 
thcv  wcrc  wcll  in  sight,  Rigby  brokc  up  tlic  sicgc  without  a  blow,  j\Iay 
27,'l()44. 

The  Earl  and  his  Countess  now  rcturncd  togcthcr  to  thc  LIc  of 
]\Ian,  Icaving  to  a  subordinatc  (tfficcr  the  chargc  of  Lathom  housc.  We 
shall  not  rclatc  in  dctail  how  thc  sicgc  was  rcncwcd  aftcr  thc  liattlc  of 
INIarston  iM(jor,  nor  how,  aftcr  a  long  and  gallant  dcfcncc,  it  was  surrcn- 
(lcred  at  thc  exprcss  dcsirc  of  thc  King,  who  would  not  havc  loyal 
bl(MMl  wastcd  in  hopelcss  obstinacy.  For  Dcrby  and  his  consort,  tlic 
ruljowing  ycars  wcre  years,  not  of  pcacc,  but  of  comparativc  inaction. 
('oojK'd  up  in  tlicir  dimiiiutivc  kiiigdom,  \\  hcrc  thcv  wcrc  hoiMMircd  as 
patriarcliul  princcs,  thcy  bad  dcfiaiicc  to  tlic  llccts,  tlic  tlircats,  and  tlic 
pcrsuasions  of  thc  l*;uliamcnt.       Evcu  whcn  tiicir  childrcu,  wiioni  tiicy 
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liad  scnt  iiito  England  on  the  faith  of  a  pass  from  Fairfax,  were 
detained  in  captivity  by  the  ruling  powers,  though  repeated  ofFers  were 
niade  to  restore  theni,  with  the  whole  of  the  English  estates,  if  the 
Earl  wouUl  give  up  his  island :  he  constantly  answered,  that  much  as 
he  valued  his  ancestral  lands^  and  dearly  as  he  loved  his  ofFspring,  "  he 
would  never  redeeni  either  by  disloyalty."  Nor  did  they  change  their 
resolution  even  when  the  King^  for  whom  they  held  their  rocks  and 
little  tields,  was  no  more,  and  his  son  a  wandering  exile.  Angry  at 
solicitations  which  implied  an  insult  to  his  honour^  Derby  returned  the 
following  reply  to  that  lierce  republican,  Ireton,  who  had  urged  the  okl 
proposal  with  renewed  earuestuess  : — 

"I  received  your  letter  with  indignation,  and  with  scorn  I  return  you 
this  answer :  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  whence  you  should  gather  any 
hopes  from  me,  that  I  shoukl  (like  you)  prove  treacherous  to  my  Sove- 
reign ;  siuce  you  cannot  be  insensible  of  my  former  actings  in  his  late 
J\Iajesty's  service ;  from  which  principlc  of  loyalty  I  am  no  way 
departed, 

I  scorn  your  profFers  ;  I  disdain  your  favours ;  I  abhor  your  treasons ; 
and  am  so  far  from  delivering  tliis  island  to  your  advantage^  that  I  will 
keep  it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  your  destruction. 

Take  this  final  answer,  and  forbear  any  further  solicitations ;  for  if 
you  trouble  me  M'ith  any  more  messages  upon  this  occasion^  I  will  burn 
the  paper,  and  hang  the  bearer. 

This  is  the  immutable  resohitionj  and  shall  be  the  undoubted  prac- 
tice,  of  liim  wlio  accounts  it  tlie  chiefest  gkjry  to  be_, 

His  ]Majesty's  Most  Loyal  and  Obedient  Subject, 

Castle  Town,  12  July,  1649.  Derby. 

lle  remained  in  tlie  isle  till  1651,  when  thc  younger  Charles  entered 
Enghmd  at  the  head  of  a  Presbyterian  army,  governed  by  Presbyterian 
preachers,  witli  wliicli  it  was  impossible  for  the  English  royalists 
cordially  to  co-operate.  But  Derby's  loyalty  had  no  reservations :  his 
oath  of  allegiance  contained  no  proviso  for  the  case  of  a  King  bring- 
ing  tlie  aolemn  leaguc  aiid  coveaant  along  with  him.  At  the  request 
<>f  Charlcs  (who  sent  him  the  order  of  the  Garter)  he  left  the  island 
and  landed  in  Lancashire,  to  join  in  as  uripromising  an  enterprise  as 
ever  tlirew  away  gofxl  lives.  His  charge  was  to  raise  the  county 
[lower  if  jK>ssiljle; — if  not,  to  follow  the  main  army  (which,  with  thc 
titilar  Kirig,  was  pressing  on  by  forced  marches  to  Shrevvsbury)  with 
thc  small  Ixxly  of  two  hundred  horse  which  were  left  with  him  for  safe 
conduct.       Ilaving  sent    forth   trusty    cmisarics    iii   all    directions   to 
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announce  his  arrival,  and  call  his  cavaliering  friends  and  nei^ldxmrs 
from  their  retreats^  Uvo  or  three  day^J  after  he  parted  with  the  Kin«^ 
he  fixed  his  quarters  at  Wigan,  to  wait  the  coniing  up  of  the  nmsters. 
But  thc  next  morning  he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  a  large  Ixxly  of 
militia  and  regulars  under  Lilburn,  Mhom  Cromwell  liad  detaclied  to 
hang  upon  tlie  King's  rear,  and  prcvent  the  junction  of  stragglers. 
Derby's  "band  of  brothers"  were  set  upon  in  an  irregular  street,  wliich 
enabled  them  to  mal^e  a  prodigious  stand  against  over-running  num- 
l)ers.  "Tliree  tliousand  veterans,  practised  in  war's  game,"  were 
barcly  sufficient  to  cut  to  pieces,  and  trample  under  f(X)t,  two  hundred 
loyal  English  gentlemen.  In  this  skirmish  tlie  Earl  received  seven 
shot  in  liis  breast-plate,  thirtcen  cuts  in  liis  ]x?aver,  and  five  or  six 
wounds  in  his  arms  and  shoidders,  and  had  two  horses  killcd  under  him. 
Yet  his  time  was  not  yet  come.  He  escaped  ahnost  singly,  and  found 
liis  way  tlirough  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire,  to  join  thc  King  at 
Worccster. 

Of  tlie  result  of  tlie  third  of  Septemljcr,  and  the  subsequent  wander- 
ings  and  escapes  of  Charles,  who  in  this  land  of  oaks  is  ignorant?  It 
was  Dcrby  that  with  ct>ld  and  bleeding  wounds  led  thc  King  in  secrecy 
to  St.  IMartin*s  gate,  and  directed  liim  to  thc  concealments  of  Wliitc 
ladies  and  Bf»sc(ibel,  wherc  he  himsclf  had  found  shelter  not  many 
days  l)i'forc.  He  tlien  made  for  liis  own  country,  though  sick  of  heart, 
and  wounded  sore  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  gained  tlie  borders  of  Chesliirc 
whcn  he  was  overtaken  by  a  party  under  JMajor  Edgc,  to  whom  hc 
surrendcred,  undcr  a  j)romise  of  (piarter.  He  was  led  prisoner  to 
Chcstcr.  Thc  Parliamcnt  sent  down  a  connuission  to  ninctccn  |M>rsons, 
selected  from  thc  military,  who  formcd  a  sort  of  court-martiai,  stylcd, 
"  A  high  court  of  Justice,"  in  order  "  to  try  thc  Earl  of  Dcrby  for  his 
treason  and  rebellion." 

Treason  never  prospers.     Whafs  the  reason  ? 
Why  whcn  it  prospi^rs  none  dare  call  it  tro;ison. 

Of  course  the  Earl  was  found  guilty,  and  condcnuicd  to  dic,  biit  by  aii 
iinncccssary  aggravation  of  cniclty,  tlic  cxcoition  w:ls  aj)jH»iiitcd  t(t  take 
j)lacc  iii  his  own  town  of  Bolton-le-INIoors,  wlicrc,  a  fcw  ycars  ag«>,  hc 
€ij)j>cared  a  concjucror.  Ile  was  ]>c]ieadcd  on  Wcdncsday,  tlie  lolli  of 
Octo]x?r,  \(u>\.  Two  days  ])efore  Iiis  dcatli,  lic  wrote  a  Icttcr  to  his 
Countcss,  which  we  sliall  givc  entire  : — 

"3Iy  Dear  IIeart, 
I  have  herctoforc  scnt  you  comforta])le  lincs,  Imt  alas  I  havc  now  no 
uord  of  comfort,  saving  to  our  la.st  aiid  Ix^st  rcfiigc,  wliicli  is  Aliiiiglity 
(lod.  to  wlioM'  \\\\\  \\r  iiiust    bubniit  ;    aiid    ulicii    wc  considcr   liow  lic 
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liatli  (lisposed  of  thesc  nations  and  tlie  government  tliereof,  we  have  no 
niore  to  do  but  to  hiy  onr  liands  iipon  our  mouths,  judging  ourselves, 
and  acknowledging  our  sins,  joined  with  others,  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  these  miseries,  and  to  call  upon  him  witli  tears  for  mercy. 

The  governor  of  this  place,  Colonel  Duckenfield,  is  general  of  the 
forces  which  are  now  going  against  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and,  however  you 
might  do  for  the  present,  in  time  it  would  be  a  grievous  and  troublesome 
thing  to  resist,  especially  those  that  at  this  hour  command  the  three 
nations,  wherefore  my  advice,  notwithstanding  my  great  affection  to 
that  place,  is  that  you  would  make  conditions  for  yourself,  and  children, 
and  servants,  and  people  there,  and  such  as  came  over  with  me^  to  the 
end  you  may  get  to  some  place  of  rest^  where  you  may  not  be  concerned 
in  war,  and  taking  thought  of  your  poor  children,  you  may  in  some 
sort,  provide  for  them ;  then  prepare  yourself  to  come  to  your  friends 
above,  in  that  blessed  place  where  bliss  is,  and  no  mingling  of  opinion. 

I  conjure  you,  my  dearest  Heart,  by  all  those  graces  that  God  hath 
given  you,  tliat  you  exercise  your  patience  in  this  great  and  strange 
trial.  If  harm  come  to  you,  then  I  am  dead  indeed :  and  until  then  I 
shall  live  in  you^  who  are  truly  the  best  part  of  myself.  When  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  I  am  being,  then  look  upon  yourself  and  my  poor 
children ;  then  take  comfort,  and  God  will  bless  you.  I  acknowledge 
the  great  goodness  of  God  to  have  given  me  such  a  wife  as  you ; — so 
great  an  honour  to  my  family, — so  excellent  a  companion  to  me, — so 
pious, — so  much  of  all  that  can  be  said  of  good, — I  must  confess  it 
impossible  to  say  enough  thereof.  I  ask  God  pardon  with  all  my  soul, 
that  I  have  not  becn  enough  thankful  for  so  great  a  benefit ;  and  where 
I  have  done  any  thing  at  any  time  that  might  justly  offend  you,  with 
joined  hands  I  also  ask  your  pardon.  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you  at 
this  time,  than  my  prayers  for  the  AImighty's  blessing  to  you,  my  dear 
Mall,  and  Ncd,  and  Billy. — Amen,  sweet  Jesus  ! "  '^ 

It  now  behoves  us  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  subsequent  fate  of  the 
woman  to  whom  this  writing  was  addressed.  After  her  husband's 
death  she  still  held  out  her  domain  of  Man,  ruling  it  with  a  broken 
fortune,  broken  health,  broken  lieart,  but  unbroken  spirit,  till  those 
Christians  to  whom  the  Earl  at  his  leave  taking  had  committed  thc 
care  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  of  the  island  forces,  betrayed  it  to  thc 
government.     Then  was  the  Countess  for  a  time  a  captive,  and  after- 

•  Liko  many  of  thc  nobility  of  that  p(;ri(;d,  the  Karl  of  Dcrby  possc.s.scd  litcrary 
talenLs,  In  the  Dcsiderata  Curiosa  may  Vjc  found  "  'J'hc  History  of  the  Islc  of  Man, 
by  Jamcs,  Earl  of  Dcrby  and  Lord  of  Man,  intcrspcrsed  with  large  and  excellent 
advices  to  his  sonj  and  one  of  thc  Sloanc  MSS.  in  Ihc  liritish  Muscum  is  a  sort  of 
hij<torical  common  ])la<;c  book,  writtcn  with  his  own  hi.iud."---Lodf/(:. 
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wards  a  wanderer,  subsisting  on  siich  kindness  as  tlie  poor  can  lx?sto\v 
on  tlie  j)oorer  still.  At  the  restoration,  tlie  estatcs  reverted  to  her 
eldest  sou,  and  she  spent  the  short  reninant  of  hcr  days  at  Knowsley 
Park.  It  is  needless  to  say  tliat  the  adventures  ascribed  to  her  in  a 
popular  novel  are  purely  fictitious.  Her  j^ortrait,  by  Vandyke,  by  no 
nieans  corresponds  with  the  regal  description  of  the  novelist.  It  is  tlic 
round  sonsT/  visage  of  a  good  wife  and  mother,  but  neitlier  beautiful 
nor  impressive.  She  had  seven  cliildrcn  ; — threc  sons,  of  \vh(»m  oiily 
one  survived  her,  and  four  daughters.     She  died  in  1662. 

IMr.  Bagaley,  one  of  the  Earrs  gentlemen,  who  was  allowed  to  attend 
liini  to  the  last,  drew  up  a  narrative  of  his  dying  hours,  the  manuscript 
M  hereof  still  remains  in  tlie  family  ;  but  a  Lirge  portion  of  it  is  printed 
iii  Collins'  Peerage,  from  whcnce  we  havc  transcribed  it : — 

"  Upon  IMonday,  Octobcr  13tli,  1651,  my  Lord  procurcd  mc  lil)crty  to 
wait  upon  him,  having  bcen  close  prisoner  ten  days.  He  told  me  tlie 
night  l)efore,  Mr.  Slater,  Colonel  Duckenfield's  chaplain,  had  been  m  ith 
him  from  the  governor,  to  persuadc  liis  Lordship  that  they  M'ere  con- 
fidciit  his  life  was  in  no  danger  ;  but  his  Lordship  told  me  he  lieard 
liim  patiently,  but  did  not  believe  him  ;  for,  says  hc,  "I  was  resolved 
not  to  be  deceived  with  the  vain  hopes  of  this  fading  world."  After  we 
had  walked  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  discoursed  his  own  commands  to 
me,  in  order  to  my  joiu"ncy  to  the  Isle  of  IMan,  as  to  his  consent  to  my 
Lady,  to  dcliver  it  on  those  articles  his  Lordship  had  signcd  :  a\  ith 
maiiy  affectionatc  protestations  of  his  honour  and  rcspect  of  my  Lady, 
botli  for  hcr  birth,  aud  gooilness  as  a  wife,  and  much  teuderness  of  his 
children  there. 

Then  immediately  came  in  one  Lieutcnant  Smitli,  a  rudc  fellow,  and 
witli  his  hat  on  ;  he  told  mv  Lord  he  came  from  Colonel  Dnckenticld, 
tlic  govcrnor,  to  tell  his  Lordshij)  he  must  be  ready  for  his  journcy  to 
Bt)lton.  JMy  Lord  rcj)lied,  "When  would  you  have  me  to  go  ?"  *'  To- 
morrow,  about  six  in  the  niorning,"  said  Smith.  "  Well,"  said  niy 
Lord,  "commend  me  to  the  governor,  and  tell  hini  by  that  tiinc  I  will 
be  ready."  Then  Smitli  said,  "  Dotli  your  Lordshij)  know  any  friend 
ar  scrvant  that  would  do  the  tliing  that  your  Lordsliij)  knows  of?  It 
would  do  well  if  you  had  a  friend."  IMy  Lord  rcjilicd,  "  Wliat  do  you 
mcan  ?  Would  you  liave  mc  find  one  to  cut  off  my  hea<l?"  Smith 
said,  "  Yes,  my  Lord,  if  you  could  have  a  friend."  IMy  Lord  said, 
"  Nay,  Sir,  if  those  men  tliat  would  Iiave  my  hcad  will  not  rtnd  onc  to 
cut  it  otf,  h't  it  stand  whcrc  it  is.  I  tliank  G<k1,  iny  lifc  Iias  iiot  U-cii 
so  bad,  that  I  should  1k'  instrumcntal  to  dcjirivc  niysclf  of  it,  thoiigh  hc 
lias  l)ecn  so  merciful  to  nic,  as  to  Ih?  well  resolvcfl  against  the  worst 
terrors  of  dcath.     And  for  mc  aiul  iny  servants,  our  ways  liave  becn  to 
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prosecute  a  just  war  by  honourable  and  just  means,  and  not  by  these 
Avays  of  blood,  wliich  to  you  is  a  trade."  Then  Smith  went  out,  and 
callod  me  to  him,  and  repeated  his  discourse  and  desires  to  me.  I  only 
told  him,  my  Lord  had  given  him  an  answer.  At  my  coming  in  again 
my  Lord  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  writ  his  last  letter  to  my  Lady, 
to  my  Lady  IMary,  and  liis  sons,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  And  in  the  mean 
time  IMonsicur  Paul  IMoreau,  a  servant  of  my  Lord's  went  and  bought 
all  tlie  rings  he  could  get,  and  lapped  them  up  in  several  papers,  and 
writ  Avithin  them,  and  made  me  superscribe  them  to  all  his  children  and 
servants.  The  rest  of  the  day,  being  Monday,  he  spent  with  my  Lord 
Strange,  my  Lady  Catherine,  and  my  Lady  Amelia.  At  night^  about 
six,  I  came  to  him  again,  when  the  ladies  were  to  go  away ;  and  as  we 
were  walking,  and  niy  Lord  telling  me  he  would  receive  the  sacrament 
next  morning  and  on  Wednesday  morning  both,  in  came  the  aforesaid 
Smith,  and  said,  "  My  Lord,  the  governor  desires  you  will  be  ready  to 
go  in  the  morning  by  seven  o'clock."  My  Lord  replied,  "  Lieutenant, 
pray  tell  the  governor  I  shall  not  have  occasion  to  go  so  early ;  by  nine 
o'clock  will  serve  my  turn,  and  by  that  time  I  will  be  ready :  if  he  has 
not  earnester  occasions,  he  may  take  his  own  time."  That  night  I  staid, 
and  at  supper  my  Lord  was  exceeding  chearful  and  well  composed  ;  he 
drank  to  Sir  Timothy  Featherstone  (who  was  a  gentleman  that  suffer- 
ed  at  Chester  a  week  after  in  the  same  cause)  and  said,  "  Sir,  be  of 
good  comfort,  I  go  willingly  before  you,  and  God  hath  so  striengthened 
me,  that  you  shall  hear  (by  his  assistance)  that  I  shall  so  submit,  both  as 
a  Christian  and  a  soldier,  as  to  be  both  a  comfort  and  an  example  to  you." 
Then  he  often  remembered  my  Lady  Mary,  with  my  Lady  his  wife, 
and  his  sons,  and  drank  to  me  and  all  his  servants,  especially  Andrew 
Broom  ;  and  said,  hc  hoped  that  they  that  loved  him  would  never  for- 
sake  his  wife  and  children,  and  he  doubted  not  but  God  would  be  a  fa- 
ther  to  them,  and  provide  for  them  after  his  death. 

In  the  morning  my  Lord  delivered  to  me  the  letters  for  the  island, 
and  said,  "  Ilere,  Bagaley,  deliver  these,  with  my  tender  affections,  to 
my  dear  wife  and  sweet  children,  which  shall  continue,  with  my  pray- 
ers  for  them,  to  the  last  minute  of  my  life.  I  have  instructed  you  as 
to  all  things  for  your  journey.  But  as  to  that  sad  part  of  it  (as  to 
tliem)  I  can  say  nothing  :  silence  and  your  own  looks  will  best  tell  your 
message.  The  great  God  of  heaven  direct  you,  and  prosper  and  com- 
for  them  in  their  gi-eat  affliction  !  Then  his  Lordship  took  lcave  of  Sir 
Tiinothy  Featherstone,  much  in  the  same  words  as  over  night.  When 
he  «ime  to  the  custle  gate,  Mr.  Crossen  and  three  otlier  gentlemen,  who 
wv.nt  condemned,  came  out  of  the  dungeon  (at  my  Lord's  re<piest  to 
the  marshai)  and  kissed  his  hand,  an<l  wept  to  take  their  leave.     My 
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Lord  said,  "  God  hlcss  and  kccp  you,  I  liO}>c  my  l)loo(l  will  satisfy  for 
all  tliat  were  with  me,  aiid  you  will  in  a  short  tinie  he  at  liljerty ;  hut 
if  the  cruelty  of  these  men  will  not  end  there,  he  of  good  comfort,  G(k1 
will  strengthen  you  to  eiidure  to  the  last,  as  he  has  done  me  :  for  you 
shall  hear  I  die  like  a  Christian,  a  man,  and  a  soldicr,  and  an  ohcdicnt 
suhject  to  the  most  just  and  virtuous  Prince  this  day  liviiig  in  thc 
world." 

After  wc  were  out  of  town,  the  people  weeping,  my  Lord,  with  an 
humhle  l^ehaviour  and  iiohle  couragc,  ahout  half  a  mile  off,  took  leave 
of  them  ;  then  t»f  my  lady  Cathcrine  and  Amelia,  upon  his  knccs  hy 
thc  coach  side  (alighting  for  that  cnd  from  his  horscs)  and  therc  praycd 
for  thcm,  and  saluted  them,  and  so  ^^arted.  This  was  thc  saddcst  hour 
I  ever  saw,  so  much  tenderness  and  affection  on  hoth  sides. 

That  night,  Tuesday  the  14th  of  Octoher,  1651,  we  came  to  Lcigh  ; 
hut  in  the  way  thither,  his  Lordship,  as  we  rode  along,  called  mc  to 
him,  and  hid  me,  whcn  I  should  come  into  thc  Isle  (►f  3Ian,  to  coni- 
nicnd  him  to  thc  archdcacon  therc,  and  tcll  him  hc  wcll  rcmenihcrcd 
the  sevcral  discourses  that  had  passed  l^tween  thcm  therc,  conccrning 
«lcath,  and  the  manner  of  it ;  that  he  had  often  said  the  thoughts  of 
death  could  not  trouhlc  him  in  fight,  (jr  with  a  sword  in  hand,  hut  he 
fcared  it  would  somcthing  startle  hini,  tamcly  to  suhmit  to  a  hhnv  on 
thc  scaffold.  "  But,"  said  his  Lordship,  ''^  tcll  the  archdeacon  from  mc, 
that  I  do  now  find  in  mysclf  an  ahsolutc  changc  as  to  that  opinion  ;  for 
I  hless  God  for  it,  who  hath  put  this  comfort  and  courage  into  my  soul, 
that  I  can  as  willingly  now  lay  down  my  Iiead  upon  the  hlock,  as  ever  I 
did  upon  a  pillow." 

]\Iy  Lord  su})pcd  a  com})ctent  mcal,  saying  "  hc  would  imitatc  his 
Saviour :  a  su})})cr  should  hc  his  last  act  in  this  world  ;"  and  indccd  his 
Saviour's  own  su})})er  hefore  hc  came  to  his  cross,  which  would  Ix?  to- 
morrow.  At  niglit  wheu  he  laid  hini  down  upon  the  right  sidc,  with 
his  hand  under  his  face,  he  said,  "  IMcthinks  I  lie  like  a  m(»numcnt  in 
a  church,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  really  he  so." 

As  sf»on  as  hc  rosc  next  morning,  he  })ut  (m  a  fresh  shirt,  and  thcn 
said,  "  This  shall  l)e  my  w  inding-shect,  for  this  was  constantly  niy 
meditation  in  this  action."  "  See,"  said  he  to  iNIr.  Paul,  "  that  it  bc 
not  tiiken  away  from  me,  for  I  will  1)C  huried  in  it." 

Then  he  called  to  my  Lord  Strange  to  })ut  on  his  ordcr,  and  siid, 
"  Charlcs,  once  this  day  I  will  scnd  \t  you  again  hy  Bag:dey,  j)r:iy 
return  it  to  my  gnicious  Sovereign,  when  you  shall  Im-  so  haj)}>y  as  to 
see  him  ;  and  say,  I  sent  it  in  all  humility  and  gnititude,  as  I  received 
it,  >potless,  and  free  from  anv  st:iin,  acconling  to  tln-  linnourahlc  cxani- 
plc  iif  luv  aiice^tors." 
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Theii  \VQ  wcnt  to  prayer,  aiid  my  Lord  coinnianded  Mv.  Greenliaiigh 
to  read  the  Decalogue,  and  at  the  end  of  every  commandment  made  his 
confession^  and  theu  received  absolution  and  tlie  sacrament ;  after  which, 
and  prayers  ended,  he  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  his  last  speech, 
also  a  note  to  Sir  E.  S. 

When  we  were  ready  to  go,  he  drank  a  cup  of  beer  to  my  Lady,  and 
Lady  IMary,  and  IMasters^  and  IMr.  Archdeacon,  and  all  his  friends  in 
the  islandj  and  bid  me  remember  him  to  them,  and  tell  the  Archdeacon 
he  said  the  old  grace  he  always  used,  &c.  Then  he  would  have  Avalked 
into  the  church,  and  seen  Mr.  Tildesley's  grave,  but  was  not  permitted, 
nor  to  ride  that  day  upon  his  own  horse ;  but  they  put  him  on  a  little 
nag,  saying  they  were  fearful  the  people  would  rescue  his  Lordship. 

As  Me  were  going  in  the  middle  way  to  Bolton,  the  wind  came 
casterly,  which  my  Lord  perceived,  and  said  to  me,  "  Bagaley,  tliere  is 
a  great  difference  between  you  and  me  now,  for  I  know  where  I  shall 
rest  this  night^  in  Wigan,  witli  the  prayers  and  tears  of  that  poor  peo- 
ple,  and  every  alteration  moves  you  of  this  world,  for  you  must  leave 
me,  to  go  to  my  wife  and  children  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  are  uncertain 
where  you  shall  be ;  but  do  not  leave  me,  if  possibly  you  can,  until  you 
see  me  buried,  which  shall  be  as  I  have  told  you." 

Some  remarkahle  passages  in  my  Lord's  goincf  to  the  scaffold,  and  his 
being  upon  itj  tvith  his  last  speech  and  dying  tvords. 
Betwixt  twelve  and  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday  (October  15th),  the 
Earl  of  Derby  came  to  Bolton,  guarded  with  two  troops  of  horse  and 
a  company  of  foot ;  the  people  weeping  and  praying  all  the  way  he 
went,  even  froni  the  castle_,  his  prison,  at  Chester,  to  the  scaffold  at 
Bolton,  where  his  soul  was  freed  from  tlie  j)rison  of  his  body.  His 
Lordship  being  to  go  to  a  house  in  Bolton,  near  the  cross,  where  thc 
scaffold  was  raised,  and  passing  by,  he  said,  "This  must  be  my  cross." 
And  so  going  into  a  chamber  with  some  friends  and  servants,  had  time 
courteously  alh)wed  him  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  till  thrce  o'clock 
that  day,  the  scaffold  not  being  ready,  by  reason  the  people  in  the  town 
refused  to  strike  a  nail  in  it,  or  to  give  them  any  assistance ;  many  of 
them  saying,  that  since  these  wars  they  have  had  many  and  great 
losses,  but  none  like  this,  it  being  the  greatest  that  ever  befel  them, 
that  thc  P^arl  of  Der})y  should  lose  his  Hfe  there,  and  in  such  a  manner. 
His  Lordsliij),  as  I  told  you,  having  till  three  o'clock  allowed  him,  I 
s]>ent  that  time,  with  those  that  were  with  him,  in  praying  with  them, 
and  telling  them  liow  he  had  lived,  and  liow  he  had  prepared  to  die ; 
liou  he  feared  it  not,  and  how  the  Lord  had  strengthened  him  and  com- 
fortetl  him  aguinst  the  terrors  of  deutli ;  und  ufter  such  like  words,  he 
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(lcsircd  thcm  to  pray  \vitli  liim  again  ;  aud  after  that  p^iving  somc  ^(mk\ 
instriictions  to  his  son,  thc  Lord  Strangc,  hc  dcsircd  to  hc  in  ])rivatc, 
M  hcrc  \ve  left  him  with  liis  God,  wliere  lie  continucd  upon  his  knccs  a 
good  whilc  in  prayer.  Then  called  for  us  again,  telling  liow  willing  lie 
was  to  die  and  part  m  ith  this  workl ;  and  that  tlie  fcar  of  death  was 
ncver  any  great  trouble  to  liim  ncver  since  his  imprisonmentj  tliougli 
hc  liad  still  two  or  thrcc  sokliers  with  liim  niglit  and  day  in  tlic  cliam- 
})cr ;  only  the  carc  hc  had  of  his  wifc  and  cliihh'cn,  aiid  the  fear  what 
would  Ixicome  of  them,  was  often  in  his  thoughts ;  but  now  he  was 
satisfied  that  God  would  be  a  husband  and  a  father  to  them,  into  M-liose 
hands  he  committed  them  ;  and  so  taking  lcave  of  liis  son,  and  blessing 
him,  he  called  for  tlie  ofticer,  and  told  liini  lic  Mas  ready.  At  liis  going 
towards  thc  scaffbld,  thc  peoplc  praycd  and  cricd,  and  cricd  and  jiraycd. 
His  Lordship  with  a  courteous  humblcness  said,  "Good  pcoplc,  I  thank 
you  all ;  I  Ijeseech  you  pray  for  me  to  the  last.  The  God  of  heaven 
blcss  you  ;  the  Son  of  God  bless  you  ;  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  fill  you 
Avith  comfort."  And  so  coming  near  thc  scafFoId,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
thc  laddcr,  saying,  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  u])  hcrc,  tliough  I  am  to  dio 
tlicrc  ;"  and  so  he  kissed  it,  and  went  uj),  and  walking  a  Mliilc  u])on  thc 
scaffold,  settled  himself  at  the  east  eud  of  it,  aud  made  his  address  to 
thc  peoj)Ie  thus,  viz.: — 

"  I  come,  aud  am  coutent  to  dic  in  this  town,  where  I  eudcavourcd 
to  conie  the  last  time  I  was  iii  Lancashirc,  as  to  a  jilacc  wherc  I  ])cr- 
suadcd  mysclf  to  bc  wclcomc,  in  rcgard  to  tlie  ])eopIe  thcrcof  havc  rcas(ui 
to  l)e  satisficd  in  my  lovc  and  affcction  to  tlicm  ;  and  that  now  thcy 
understand  sufhcieutly.  I  am  no  man  of  blood,  as  some  havc  falscly 
slaudered  me,  esj^ccially  in  the  killing  of  a  cajitain  in  this  town ;  whosc 
dcath  is  dcclarcd  on  oath,  so  as  the  time  and  j)Iacc  now  ap])cars  undcr 
thc  liand  of  a  ^lastcr  in  Chanccry,  bcsidcs  thc  scvcral  attcstations  of  a 
gcntlcman  of  honour  in  tlic  kingdom,  who  was  in  thc  fight  in  this  town, 
and  of  otlicrs  of  good  rej)ort,  both  in  thc  town  aud  country  ;  aiid  I  am 
confidcnt  there  are  some  iu  this  j)Iace  who  can  witucss  my  mercy  aud 
care  for  sj)aring  many  mens  lives  that  day. 

"  As  f(»r  my  crinie  (as  some  arc  jilcascd  to  call  it)  to  comc  into  this 
couutry  with  thc  King,  I  hojic  it  dcscrvcs  a  l)cttcr  nanic  ;  for  Idid  it  in 
ol)cdience  to  his  call,  whom  I  hold  mysclf  obliged  to  ol)cy,  according  t<» 
thc  j)rotestiition  I  took  iu  Parliamcnt  in  his  father's  timc.  I  confcss  I 
lovc  monarchy,  and  I  lovc  my  ma.ster  Charles,  thc  sccond  «»f  that  namc, 
whoin  I  mysclf  j)nKlainicd  in  this  country  to  \)c  King.  Thc  I^ord  blcss 
liim  aiid  jircscrvc  hiin  :  I  assurc  you  lic  is  tlic  most  g(MKlly,  virtuoiis, 
\aliaiit,  and  iiiost  dis<Tcct  King  that  I  know  livcs  this  day  ;  hu<I  I  wish 
o  much  liaiijiincss  to  thii?  j^cojilc  aftcr  my  dcuth,  thut  hc  uiay  cujoy  hls 
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riglit,  and  tlien  thcy  cannot  want  their  rights.  I  profess  here  in  the 
presenco  of  God,  I  ahvays  soiight  for  peace^  and  I  had  no  other  reason  ; 
for  I  wanted  neitlier  means  nor  honours,  nor  did  I  seek  to  enlarge  either. 
By  niy  King's  predecessors  mine  were  raised  to  an  high  condition,  it  is 
well  known  to  the  coiintry ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  by  his  enemies  I 
am  condemned  to  suffer  by  new  and  unknown  laws.  The  Lord  send  us 
our  King  again,  and  our  old  laws  again^  and  the  Lord  send  us  our  reli- 
gion  again. 

"  As  for  that  which  is  practised  now,  it  has  no  name,  and  methinks 
there  is  more  talk  of  religion  than  any  good  effects  of  it. 

"  Truly,  to  me  it  seems  I  die  for  God^  the  King^,  and  the  laws,  and 
this  makes  me  not  be  ashamed  of  my  lifcj  nor  afraid  of  my  death." 

At  ^vhich  words,  The  King,  and  Laivs,  a  trooper  cried,  We  have  no 
King,  and  we  will  have  no  Lords.  Then  some  sudden  fear  of  mutiny 
fell  among  the  soldiers,  and  his  Lordship  was  interrupted ;  which  some 
of  the  officers  were  troubled  at,  and  his  friends  much  grieved,  his  Lord- 
shij)  having  freedom  of  speech  promised  him.  His  Lordship,  seeing  the 
troopcrs  scattered  in  the  streets,  cutting  and  slashing  the  people  with 
their  swords,  said,  "  Whafs  the  matter,  gentlemen?  where's  the  guilt? 
I  fly  not,  and  here  is  none  to  pursue  you  ?  "  Then  his  Lordship,  per- 
ceiviug  he  might  not  speak  freely,  turned  himself  to  his  servant,  and 
gavc  him  his  papcr,  and  commanded  him  to  let  the  workl  know  what  he 
liad  to  say,  had  he  not  been  disturbed ;  which  is  as  follows,  as  it  was 
in  my  Lord's  paper  under  his  own  hand  : — 

"  i\Iy  sentence  (upon  which  I  am  brought  hither)  was  by  a  council 
of  war,  notliing  in  the  captain's  case  alleged  against  me ;  which  council 
I  liad  reason  to  expect  wouhl  have  justified  my  plea  for  quarter,  that 
})oing  an  ancicnt  and  honourablc  plea  amongst  soldiers,  and  not  violated 
(that  I  know  of)  till  this  time,  that  I  am  made  the  first  suffering  pre- 
cedent  in  this  case.     I  wish  no  other  to  suffer  in  the  like  case. 

"  Now  I  must  die,  and  am  ready  to  die,  I  thank  my  God  with  a  good 
conscience,  without  any  malice,  or  any  ground  whatever ;  though  others 
would  not  find  meny  upon  me,  upon  just  and  fair  grounds ;  so  my 
iSavi(jur  prayed  for  his  enemies,  and  so  do  I  for  minc. 

"  As  for  my  faith  and  my  religion,  thus  much  I  havc  at  this  timc  to 
8ay : 

"  I  profess  my  faith  to  })c  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  me,  from 
whom  I  look  for  my  salvation,  that  is,  through  his  only  merit  and  suffer- 
ings.  And  I  die  a  dutiful  son  of  the  church  of  England^  as  it  was 
estiililishcd  in  my  late  master's  time  and  reign^  and  is  yet  professed  in 
thc  Isle  of  i\Ian,  which  is  no  little  comfort  to  me. 

"  I  thank  my  G*xl  for  the  (juiot  of  my  conscience  at  this  time,  and 
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tlie  assurance  of  those  joys  that  are  prepared  for  tliose  that  fear  hiiii. 
Good  people,  pray  for  me,  I  tlo  for  yoii ;  the  Gotl  of  heaven  bless  you  all, 
and  send  you  peace  ;  that  God,  that  is  truth  itself,  give  you  grace, 
peace_,  and  truth.     Anien." 

Presently  after  the  uproar  wsls  ceased,  his  Lordship,  walking  on  tlie 
scafFokl,  cidled  for  the  headsman,  and  asked  to  see  the  axe,  saying, 
"  Come,  friend,  give  it  me  into  my  hand,  I'll  neither  hurt  it  nor  thee, 
and  it  cannot  hurt  me,  I  am  not  afraid  of  it ;"  but  kissed  it,  and  so  gave 
it  the  headsmau  agaiu.  Then  asked  for  the  block,  which  was  not  ready ; 
and  turned  his  eyes  and  said,  "  How  long,  Lord,  how  long  ?"  Then 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  gave  him  two  pieces  of  gold,  saying, 
"  This  is  all  I  have,  take  it,  and  do  thy  work  well.  And  when  I  am 
upon  the  block,  and  lift  up  my  hand,  then  do  }ou  your  work  ;  but  I 
doubt  your  coat  is  too  burly  (being  of  great  black  shag)  it  will  hinder 
you,  or  trouble  you."  Some  standing  by,  bid  him  ask  his  Lordship  for- 
giveness,  but  he  was  either  too  sullen,  or  too  slow,  for  his  Lordship 
forgave  him  before  he  asked  him.  And  so  passing  to  the  other  end  of 
the  scaffold,  where  his  coffin  lay,  spying  one  of  his  chaj)lains  on  horse- 
back  among  the  troo])crs,  said,  "  Sir,  rememl)er  mc  to  your  brothers 
and  friends ;  you  see  I  am  ready,  and  the  block  is  not  rcady,  l>ut  whon 
I  am  got  into  my  chaml)er,  as  I  shall  not  be  long  out  of  it  (pointing  to 
liis  C(tthn)  I  shall  l)e  at  rest,  and  n<»t  troubled  with  such  a  guard  and 
noise  as  I  have  been  ;"  and  so  turning  himself  again,  he  saw  the  block, 
and  asked  if  it  was  ready,  and  so  going  to  the  place  where  he  began  his 
speech,  said,  "  GocmI  peo})le,  I  thank  you  for  your  prayers  and  f<»r  your 
tears ;  I  have  heard  the  one,  and  ;<een  the  other,  and  our  God  sees  and 
hears  both.  Now  the  Go<l  of  heaven  bless  you  all,  amen."  And  so  bow- 
ing  turned  hiraself  towards  the  block,  and  then  looking  towards  the 
church,  his  Lordship  ciiused  the  block  to  be  turned,  and  laid  that  ways, 
saying,  "  I  will  look  towards  the  sanctuary  Mhich  is  above  for  ever." 
Then  having  his  doublet  off,  he  lusked,  how  nuist  I  lie,  M'ill  any  one 
shew  me,  I  never  yet  saw  any  man's  head  cut  off ;  but  I  will  try  how 
it  fits  :  and  so  laying  him  down,  and  stretching  himself  upon  it,  he  rosc 
again,  and  caused  it  to  be  a  little  removed  ;  and  standiiig  np,  and  l<»ok- 
ing  towards  the  headsman,  said,  "  Remember  what  I  t«tl(l  y(tu  ;  when 
I  lift  up  my  hands,  then  do  your  work." 

And  looking  at  his  friends  about  him,  l)owing  said,  "  The  Lord  Ijc 
witli  you  all,  pray  for  me  ;"  and  so  kneeling  on  his  knees,  made  a  sliort 
and  private  prayer,  ending  with  the  Lord's  prayer.  And  xt  iMtwing 
liimself  again,  said,  "  The  L(trd  bless  my  wife  aiid  childrfn  ;  the  Lord 
blfss  iis  all."  So  layiiig  his  ncck  U])on  the  bl<Kk.and  liisarms  stretcli(.(l 
oiit,  lic  said  tliesc  W(trd>  aloud  . 
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Blcssed  be  God's  glorious  name  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 
Let  the  whole  earth  be  fillcd  with  his  glory.     Ameu. 

Aiid  thcn  lifting  up  liis  liands,  was  ready  to  give  up  tlie  gliost,  but 
the  executioner,  not  well  observing,  was  too  slow.  So  his  Lordship  rose 
again,  saying  (to  the  headsman)  "  What  have  I  done  that  I  die  not  ? 
Wliy  do  not  you  your  work  ?  Well,  I  m  ill  lay  myself  down  once  again 
in  peace,  and  I  hope  I  shall  enjoy  everlasting  peace."  So  he  laid  him- 
self  down  again,  witli  Jiis  neck  to  the  block,  and  his  arms  stretched  out, 
saying  tlie  sume  words  : 

Blessed  be  God's  glorious  name  for  ever  aud  ever.     Ameu. 
Let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory.     Ameu. 

And  then  lifting  up  his  hands,  the  executioner  did  his  work,  and  no 
manner  of  noise  was  then  heard,  but  sighs  and  sobs." 

"  Tlie  Earl  of  Derby,"  says  Clarendon,  "  was  a  man  of  unquestionable 
loyalty  to  the  late  King,  and  gave  clear  testimony  of  it  before  he 
received  any  obligations  fi'om  the  court,  and  when  he  thought  himself 
disobliged  by  it.  This  King  in  his  first  year  sent  him  the  Garter; 
whicli,  in  many  respects,  he  had  expected  from  the  last.  And  the  sense 
of  that  honour  made  him  so  readily  comply  with  the  King's  command 
in  attending  him,  when  he  had  no  contidence  in  the  undertaking,  nor 
any  inclination  to  the  Scots ;  who,  he  thought,  had  too  much  guilt  upon 
them  in  having  depressed  the  crown  to  be  made  instruments  of  repair- 
ing  and  restoring  it.  He  was  a  man  of  great  honour,  and  clear  courage  ; 
and  all  his  defects  and  misfortunes  proceeded  from  his  having  lived 
so  little  time  among  his  equals,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  treat 
liis  inferiors,  which  was  the  source  of  all  the  ill  that  befell  liim ; 
Iiaving  thereby  drawn  such  prejudicc  against  liim  from  persons 
of  inferior  (piality,  who  yet  thought  themselvcs  too  good  to  be 
contemned,  tliat  they  pursucd  him  to  death." 
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John  Knox,  during  his  second  residence  at  Geneva,  put  forth  "  Tlic 
first  blast  of  the  trumpet  against  the  monstrous  rejiment*  of  ^vomcu." 
It  was  ainied  at  tliat  iMary  of  England  who  was  persuaded  by  priests 
and  other  ill-disposed  persons  to  attempt  the  re-establishment  of  wliat 
she  conceived  to  l)e  the  CHURCH,  by  the  exertion  of  her  secuhir 
power.  John  Knox  ought  to  have  written  "  against  the  monstrous 
regiment  of  priests,"  which  in  kingdoms  as  in  private  families,  isalways 
niost  powerful  over  Momen,  because  women  are  more  docile,  more  con- 
fiding,  have  a  much  greater  yearning  aftcr  Heaven  than  men.  iMore- 
over,  they  are  almost  sole  patentees  of  tlie  virtue  of  self-denial,  and  if 
once  they  can  \ie  convinced  that  humanity,  pity,  toleration,  or  what  you 
will,  is  a  self-indulgence,  and  a  self-seeking,  it  follows  as  necessarily  as 
U  after  Q,  that  cruelty,  hard-heartedness,  and  intolerance,  are  a  morti- 
tication  of  the  fiesli,  meritorious  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  is  painful. 

The  priests  of  some  religions  undertake,  for  a  consideration,  to 
lR'ar  tlie  sins  of  such  of  the  laity  as  put  trust  in  tliem.  Tliey  may 
perlia})s  find,  at  last,  that  they  liave  spoken  more  trutli  than  they  nieant 
to  do.  It  is  no  small  portion  of  the  sins  of  the  earth,  of  which  priests 
shall  bear  the  blame,  and  the  whole  blame;  for  the  reluctant  obedience 
of  those  who  accepted  them  for  the  sidvc  of  the  Lord,  whose  commission 
tliey  had  forged,  sliall  uot  lose  its  reward.  He  that  said  that  a  cup  of 
cold  water,  given  for  his  sake,  sliould  not  be  given  in  vain,  would  take 
no  exception,  if  for  his  sake,  it  wqyc  ignorantly  given  io  Judas  Iscariot. 

We  have  been  induced  to  sound  this  "  Counter-blast"  to  the  "  tirst 
blast  of  the  Trumj)et/'  l)ecause  we  believe  that  women,  when  they  do 
err,  err  far  more  frequently  from  superstition,  than  froni  passion,  and 
that  their  worst  errors  proceed  from  too  great  a  distrust  of  their  coni- 
nion  sense  and  instinctive  feelings,  and  too  great  a  reliance  on  men,  or 
serpcnts,  or  priests,  wlio  promise  to  make  theni  u  ise.  Under  tlie  nanie 
])riest,  we  coinpri'lien<l  all  creatures,  whether   Catholic    <»r    Pn»testant, 

•  i.  0.  Covcrmuciit. 
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clerks  or  laymen,  who  citlicr  pretcnd  to  havc  discovercd  a  bycvvay  to 
heaven,  or  give  tickcts  to  frcc  the  lcgal  toll-gatcs,  or  set  up  toll-gatcs  of 
tlieir  own  ;  or,  eitlicr  explicitly  or  iniplicitly  discredit  the  authorised 
niap,  and  insist  iipon  it,  that  no  one  can  go  the  right  way,  without 
taking  them  for  guides,  and  paying  them  their  fces. 

We  then  conchidc,  tliat  thc  main  disfpialification  of  womcn  to  rulc^, 
arises  from  the  easiness  with  which  tliey  are  rulcd,  and  their  proneness 
to  give  the  reins  into  dishonest  and  usurping  hands ;  a  fault  so  ncarly 
allicd  to  thc  christian  virtues  of  humility,  docility,  and  obedience,  so 
gcrmane  to  tliat  gentle,  confiding  spirit,  which  is  at  once  their  safcty 
and  tlicir  pcril,  tlieir  strength  and  tlieir  m  cakness,  that  we  doubt  whc- 
ther  the  defining  power  of  words  can  fix  thc  land-mark  between  the 
good  and  thc  evil.     It  must  be  "  spiritually  discerned." 

But  no  good  woman  tvishes  to  rulc.  Ambition,  a  far  deadlier  sin, 
than  thc  world  conceivcs,  and  a  degrading  vicc  into  thc  bargain,  makcs 
worse  havoc  in  a  fcmale  heart  than  in  a  male's.  For  thc  graccs  of 
womanhood  are  all  womanly, — shy,  timid,  apt  to  fly  from  the  most  dis- 
tant  approach  of  harm.  In  man,  many  virtues  somctimes  consort  with 
a  giant  vice,  as  we  read  in  the  book  of  Job  that  therc  was  a  meeting  of 
the  sons  of  God^  and  that  Satan  came  also  among  thcm.  But  in  woman 
the  dominance  of  any  one  cvil  passion  is  as  the  "  abomination  of  dcsola- 
tion  sitting  where  it  should  not ;"  as  the  unclean  spirit  in  the  cmpty 
house  that  took  seven  spirits  worse  than  itsclf,  and  dwelt  with  them. 
Thcre  are  few  instanccs  in  which  ambitious  womcn  have  even  rctaincd 
thc  conservativc  virtue  of  thcir  sex.  We  do  not  recollect  morc  than  one 
virgin  Quecn  in  authentic  history.  But  what  is  yet  more  fearful,  ambi- 
tion  perverts,  where  it  does  not  extinguish,  the  maternal  affection,  and 
makes  the  holiest  of  feelings  a  mighty  incentive  to  crime.  Semiramis^ 
Agrippina,  and  Catherinc  dc  Medici,  are  not  the  only  instances  that 
might  l)e  adduced  of  women  who  havc  not  mcrely  scrupled  no  wickcd- 
ness  for  thcir  sons'  advanccment,  but  actually  corruptcd  thc  minds  of 
tlicir  offspring,  and  plunged  them  into  excess  of  sensuality,  that  them- 
Hclves  might  govcrn  in  their  names.  But  wc  need  not  look  so  high  to 
see  thc  niischicf  at  work.  Thcre  is  no  situation  on  carth  more  undc- 
sirablc  tlian  that  of  a  j)ortionIcss  beauty  with  an  ambitious  mother.  Thc 
manccuvres,  the  falsclioods,  to  which  parcnts  who  arc  poor  and  [)roud, 
will  sometimcs  condescend,  in  order  to  bring  about  whatis  called  agreat 
match  for  a  daughter,  (that  is  to  say,  a  connection  with  a  family  by  whom 
she  will  most  likcly  Ix;  dcspiscd,  cvcn  now,  and  in  thc  good  old  times, 
might  vcry  probably  liavc  l)cen  poisoncd,)  far  cxceed  thc  utmost  ingc- 
nuity  (»f  jiovclists  to  dcvisc.  And  tliough  it  is  to  bc  hoj)cd  that  suclr 
intrigucs  and  j»Iottiiigs  arc  cumj)arativcly  rarc  in  thc  cultivatcd  j)art  of 
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s(>cicty,  yct  liow  oftcn  is  tlic  happincss  of  young  licarts  sacrificcd,  and 
virtuous  unions  forbidden,  on  a  vague  expcctation  of  a  higlier  offcr  ? 
Nor  are  the  influences  of  ambitious  wonien  on  their  husbands  less  inju- 
rious.  It  is  a  hard  tliing  for  a  married  statesman  to  Ikj  honest,  if  a 
coronct  may  bc  obtaincd  by  tcririvcrsation.  If  "  Nolo  cpiscopari,"  was 
cvcr  sinccrely  uttercd,  it  must  liavc  bccn  by  a  celibatc  clcrgyniaii. 

Yet,  although  the  desire  of  ruling  is  thus  pcrnicious  to  femininc 
gocKlness,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  when  Providence  imposes  thc 
fluty  of  ruling  on  a  woman,  she  is  to  shrink  from  tlie  responsibility. 
Whcn  thc  law  of  succcssion  or  thc  coursc  of  cvcnts  tlirows  (btniinion 
into  a  lady's  hands,  the  samc  ordainin<j  Power  that  makcs  tlic  duty  can 
(jualify  the  person  for  its  performance.  There  is  no  intellectual  untit- 
ness  for  sway  in  the  sex :  and  m  liatcvcr  of  moral  or  pliysical  M'eakness 
may  pertain  to  it,  may  be  morc  than  compensated  by  tincness  of  tact, 
purity  of  inclination,  and  tlic  strcnijth  of  good  rcsolvc.  Indccd,  when 
wc  considcr  liow  few  womcn  liavc  attiiincd  sovcrcignty,  aud  liow  hirgc 
a  jiroportion  of  those  fcw  liave  iK^cn  great  sovereigns  (we  wish  more  of 
tlicni  liad  Ijeen  go(Kl  women),  wc  miglit  ahuost  coniecturc  tliat  tlic 
politic  faculties  of  thc  womcn  were  greatcr  tlian  tliosc  of  the  men.  But 
the  apparcnt  supcriority  ariscs  from  tlic  grcatcr  ncccssity  for  cxcrtion 
and  circunispccti(tn  wliicli  thc  sex  imposcs,  and  llic  inip(»ssibility  of 
weak  women,  in  dangerous  junctures,  keeping  possession  of  thc  scat 
at  all. 

Are  tliese  rctlcctions  irrelcvant  to  Biography  f  We  trust  n(»t.  At 
least  tliey  wcre  freely  suggcstcd  by  tlic  portrait  of  that  iioblc  lady, 
wliosc  charactcr  wc  arc  about  to  depict.  SIic  was  onc  wlio,  witli  many 
disadvantiiges  of  timc  and  circumsUinces,  after  cnduring  in  no  sliglit 
mcasure  the  sufferings  to  which  her  sex  is  exposcd  froiii  its  dcpciid- 
ency,  during  the  long  residue  of  her  lifc,  happily  conilMiicd  tlic  graccs 
and  charities  of  tlie  higli  born  woniaii,  with  thc  stcriicr  (nialirica- 
tioiis  of  a  rulcr ;  tlic  faitli  and  hopc  of  a  Christian  crowniiig  aiid  har- 
nioiiiziiig  all.  Ilcr  sway  w;is  little  lcss  tliaii  rcgal — we  would  ratlicr  say 
patriarchal;  aiid  long  was  she  remembcrcd  in  tlic  valcs  (»f  Wcstmor- 
land,  and  among  the  cliffs  of  Cravcn,  as  a  inatcrnal  blcssing. 

As  tlie  naine  of  Clifford  has  so  loiiglK,'cn  coiincctcd  with  tlu'  '*  Nortli 
Countrec,"  aiid  briiigs  aloiig  witli  it  s(»  niaiiy  hist(»rical,  jKK^tical,  aiid 
n»inaiitic  associatioiis,  we  sliall  ciitcr  sonicwliat  ni(»rc  thaii  usiial  iiitothc 
aiiiials  (»f  thc  faniily,  whicli,  as  tlicv  iinist  liavc  fonncd  iio  Miiall  part  of 
tlic  cducation,  so  are  they  aii  imjiortant  jiortion  (»f  tlic  liist(»ry  of  the 
Lady  Aniic  hcrsclf  who  madc  a  digcst  of  tlic  faniily  rcc(»rds,  witli  tlic 
assistaiicc  of  8ir  iNIatthcw  llalc.  Wc  rcgrct  t(»  s;iy,  that  from  tlic 
sjM'(iiiicn  wc  havc  s<.'eu,  tlu?  Icarncd  iud:rc  st?cms  to  have  contrivc«l  t(» 
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shed  ii  sombrc^  juflicial  dulncss  over  the  composition.  Hc  was  much 
more  interested  about  the  tcnures^  leases^  and  other  legal  antiquitics, 
than  about  the  wild  adventures^  loves,  and  wars  of  the  ancicnt  house. 
Some  beautiful  notices  of  the  ClifFords  are  to  be  found  in  "  Southcy's 
Colloquies/'  a  book  that  ought  to  be  in  every  gentleman's  and  clcrgy- 
nian's  library  in  the  Tvingdom.  In  the  happily  balanced  mind  of  Mr. 
Southey,  the  liveliest  fancy  serves  to  stimulate  the  most  accurate 
rescarch,  and  to  give  a  vividness  and  reality  to  the  past,  which  the 
mere  historian,  who  is  not  also  a  poct^  hardly  wishes  to  bestow.  For  the 
facts  wliich  follow,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Dr.  Whitaker's  History 
of  Cravcn. 

Thc  original  seat  of  the  Cliffords  seems  to  have  bcen  in  the  Marches 
of  Wales :  they  afterwards  acquired  a  princely  property  in  Westmor- 
huid.  Rol)ert,  son  of  Roger  de  Clifford  and  of  Isabella,  co-hciress  of  the 
Viponts,  born  about  1274,  was  the  first  who  connected  the  family  with 
Yorkshire.  "  The  situation  of  his  estates  on  the  confines  of  tlie  Western 
Marches,  the  military  character  of  his  family,  and  the  period  of  turbu- 
lence  and  war  wliich  followed  the  death  of  Alcxander  the  Third  of 
Scotland,  contributed  to  form  him  for  an  active  and  strenuous  life.  He 
was  only  nine  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  and  about  thirteen  at 
the  demise  of  his  grandfather  Roger,  a  long-lived  and  famous  Baron  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  the  earlier  years  of  his  son."  "From 
his  infancy/'  saith  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  "  he  was  educated  in  the  school 
of  war  under  King  Edward  I.,  as  good  a  master  for  valour  and  prudencc 
as  thc  world  afforded  ;  for  by  the  record  of  the  plea  of  the  14th  Edward 
I.,  it  appears  that  when  he  was  not  above  nineteen  years  of  age,  stetit 
in  judicio  regis  juxta  latus  suum,  the  grcat  busincss  of  the  claim  of  the 
King  of  England  to  the  superiority  of  Scotland  being  then  in  agitation, 
which  doubtless  was  a  time  of  high  action,  and  fit  to  enter  a  young 
counscllor,  courtier,  and  soldier.  And  this  King,  who  well  knew  how 
to  judge  of  mcn  fit  for  action,  was  not  wanting  to  suj)ply  this  young 
Lord  with  employments  befitting  the  grcatncss  and  towardness  of  his 
sj)irit.  And  as  it  appears  by  the  honours  aud  possessions  conferrcd 
upon  him  from  time  to  time  by  this  Edward,  the  wisest  of  English 
kings,  so  he  retained  the  like  favour  with  his  son  Edward  of  Carnarvon, 
who,  iii  thc  first  year  of  his  reign,  grantcd  him  thc  ofhce  of  Earl 
Mursliall  of  England.  And  by  a  frcsh  chartcr,  datcd  at  Carlisle  24th 
Scjit.  2.5  regni  sui,  the  King,  having  cntercd  Scotland,  and  seized  the 
larids  of  liis  oj)j)oscrs,  grants  unto  him  and  his  hcirs  thc  castle  of  Car- 
lavnK;k,  in  Scotland,  and  all  tlic  lands  thcrcunto  licloiiging,  which  wcre 
Rolx-rt  Maxucirs,  and  all  thc  laiids  thcrcunto  liclonging,  which  wcrc 

♦  Whitukcr. 
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William  Douglas's,  the  King's  encniy's,  iipon  iMai  y  IMaudiirs  dav,  2it 
Edw.  I.,  at  which  time  he  (Douglas)  was  taken  aiid  iinprisoned ;  and 
this  was  in  satisfaction  of  £500  per  annum  land  in  Scotland,  witli  aii 
agreement,  that  if  it  did  not  arise  to  so  nuich,  it  sliould  ]>c  madc  good 
out  of  otlier  lands  in  Scotland,  aud  if  not,  to  defaulk.  But  thesc  accjui- 
sitions  of  land  in  Scotland  were  not  such  as  our  Rolx^rt  couhl  buiUl 
much  u}K)n :  as  they  Mcre  gotten  by  power,  so  they  coukl  n(»t  be  pre- 
scrved  or  kept  without  difficulty.  Peace  or  war  between  the  twf» 
nations  might  be  fatal  to  these  his  piu-chases.  The  latter  miglit  make 
the  retaining  of  them  difficult  or  casual,  and  the  former  might  occasion 
a  restitution  of  such  prizes.  Rol)ert,  therefore,  not  willing  to  build  aiiy 
great  confidencc  on  these  debateable  acquisitions,  in  the  beginning  <»f 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  cast  his  eyc  upon  a  more  firm  possession_,  and 
this  was  the  castle,  and  house,  and  honour  of  Skipton." 

vSo  far  for  a  sample  of  Sir  i\Iatthew's  style,  Avhich  is  neithcr  clegant  nor 
particularly  lucid.  Robert  de  Clifford  married  iMatilda,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters  and  co-heirs  of  Thomas  de  Clare.  He  was  concerned  in  several  (»f  the 
invasions  of  Scotland,  and  probably  as  successful  as  aiiy  of  the  other 
marauders.  In  1297  he  entered  Annandale  with  the  powcr  of  Carlislc 
(of  whicli  lic  was  Governor),  and  slew  308  Scots  near  Annan  Kirk.  In 
1301  he  signed  the  fanious  letter  from  Edward  II.  to  P(»pe  B(»niface 
VIII.,*  claiming  the  seignory  of  Scotland,  by  the  name  of  Chatellain 
(tf  Apjileby.  In  130G,  immediately  after  the  coronation  of  Rolx?rt 
Briice,  he  entered  Scotland  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  defeated 
Bruce  at  St.  Jolin's  town.  But  he  went  uj)on  his  neiglil)our's  land  once 
too  often,  and  was  slain  at  Bannockburn,  June  2;jth,  1314;  tlie  m(»st 

*  No  small  jiart  of  thc  j)o«cr  assuincd  by  the  Poj)t's  iii  disposing  of  Kincrthdiis  was 
uuthorised  by  the  conduct  of  Kintfs  and  nations  theinselves,  who  adniitted  or  denied 
tliat  right  as  suited  present  convenience,  withont  ever  looking  to  remoter  conse- 
quences,  Monarchs  and  factions  jilayed  oft"  the  jKijial  authority  ajrainst  each  other. 
No  Pontiff  carried  his  jtretensions  highcr  than  Boniface,  who  assumed  tlie  title  of 
Master  of  all  Kings,  caused  two  swords  to  be  carried  before  him,  and  added  a  second 
eri»wn  to  the  Tiard.  Had  he,  however,  always  judtced  ovcr  Kinjrs  xs  justly  as  lie  did 
in  the  case  of  Scotland,  the  powers  he  claimed  inight  well  have  bcen  conceded  to  the 
then  acknowlcdged  head  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  Scotch  had  solicited  his 
interference  in  thcir  favour,  which  was  virtually  acknowledirinp  his  ri^ht  to  dispose  t»f 
kingdoms.  Hereujwn  he  wrote  a  scverc  expostidati«»n  to  I',dward,  commanding  hiin 
to  desist  from  his  oj)pressions,  and  demon.strating  the  riirhlful  indejK-ndence  of  the 
Scotch,  as  well  by  argumenLs  of  ancient  history,  as  by  the  allowances  and  conccssionK 
<»f  Knplish  Kings.  To  this  letter  Kdward,  who  had  ever  been  a  rijrorous  deahr  with 
fhe  ('liurch,  nplied  in  a  bold  straiii,  deriviiijf  his  seignor)'  ov«r  Seotland  froin  the 
rr<i)aii  Ilrutus,  aiid  the  times  of  Kly  aiid  Saiimel,  aiid  aj>jM>alitig  lo  lleaveu  wiUi  the 
u.Niial  iiiMiIeiiee  of  regal  hyjiocrisy.  A  huiidnd  aiid  foiir  Manm.s  itssemlt!e<l  in  Parliu 
ineut  at  Lintolu  bel  their  >eals  lu  this  iu&Uauueui,  m  which  ihiv  lake  tare  lo  iufurnt 
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(lisiistroiis^day  mIucIi  England  evcr  saw,  but  for  wliicJi  ovcry  tnic 
Britou,  Avhethcr  born  north  or  soutli  of  the  Tweed,  is  thankful.  His 
body  was  sent  by  the  victor  to  Edward  II.,  at  Berwick,  but  tlic 
pkicc  of  its  interment  is  uncertain,  though  Dr,  Wliitaker  conjectures 
Bolton  Abbcy.  Of  this  Robert,  first  Lord  of  Skipton  of  tlie  ClifFords, 
Sir  IMattlicw  Halc  observcs  that  "  he  always  so  kcpt  the  King's  favour, 
that  he  lost  not  the  love  of  the  nobility  and  kingdom,  and  by  that 
means  had  an  easy  access  to  tlie  improvement  of  his  honours  and  great^ 
uess.  He  Avas  employcd  upon  all  occasions,  in  offices  of  the  highest 
trust,  both  military  and  civil,  having  the  advantage  of  a  most  close 
cducation  in  his  youth,  under  a  Prince  most  eminent  for  both.  He 
liv^ed  an  active  life,  and  died  an  honourable  death  in  the  vindication  of 
the  rights  of  his  Prince  and  country."  It  will  be  remarked,  that  Sir 
IMatthew,  in  asserting  the  rightfulness  of  a  usurpation  unparalleled  till 
the  partition  of  Poland,  only  used  a  modc  of  speech  familiar  to  formcr 
timcs,  M'hcn  it  was  ahvays  taken  for  granted  tliat  the  chdms  of  tlie 
English  were  just.  Our  ehler  poets,  historians,  and  jurists  always 
speak  of  the  Scotch  and  of  the  French  who  adhercd  to  their  native 
princes  as  rebels.* 

Roger,  second  Lord  Clifford  of  Skipton,  joined  the  Earl  of  Lancas- 
ter's  insurrcction  against  Edward  II.,  was  severely  m  ounded  and  takcn 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge,  March  16th,  1322,  and  sen- 
tenccd  to  death,  along  with  Lancaster,  and  the  other  Lords,  whom  thc 

Boniface,  that  thou^h  they  had  justified  their  cause  before  him,  they  did  not  ack|iow- 
ledge  him  for  thcir  judge.--HM7ne. 

*  As  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  people  cherished  a  hope  that  the  right  of 
llie  Rnglish  crown  in  France  was  not  dead,  but  sleeping.  The  adored  mcmory  of  the 
fifth  (larry,  the  Lancastrian  hero,  tended  to  kecp  alivc  a  feeling  that  the  Jleurs  de  li/s 
were  not  barrcn  ornaments  in  England's  escutcheon.  The  poets  and  dramatists  flat- 
tered  the  delusion,  as  must  be  evidentto  all  who  have  read  Drayton's  Battle  of  Agin- 
court,  and  his  spirit  stirring'l)allad  on  the  same  subject.  Shakspcare,  in  his  Henry  the 
Fifth,  ncjt  only  falls  in  with  the  same  prejudice,  but  takesthe  pains  to  versify  from  the 
Chronicles  a  long  speech  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  against  the  Salique  Law, 
which  no  audience  could  havc  heard  out,  who  did  not  feel  something  more  than  a 
poctical  interest  in  the  que.stioii.  'l'here  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  people  then 
attcnded  thi-.  thcatre  for  tbe  purpose  of  leariiiiig  Ihe  history  of  thcir  country,  and 
"  ht;l(l  <;aoh  straiigi-  tale  devoutly  true."  'i'hes(;  auditors  listencd  as  patiently  to  "  a 
master  roll  of  nurnes,"  or  dates,  in  blank  vcrsc,  as  litigauts  will  do  to  unintelligible 
law-jargon,  which  th(y  su{)pose  to  exf)laiM  their  title  to  a  disputed  field  or  pathway. 
IIow  else  could  Shakspcare  have  vcutured  to  sct  on  end  ncar  sixty  such  liucs  as  the 
rrillowing; — 

Nor  did  thc  French  posscss  the  Salique  law, 

lintil  four  hundred  (jnc  aud  tw(,nty  years 

AfU;r  defnnction  of  king  Pharamoud, 
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issue  of  tliat  day  had  made  traitors,  "  so  that  all  thc  lands  vrcrc  seizcd 
into  thc  king's  hands  as  forfeited ;  but  by  reason  of  his  grcat  wounds 
l)eing  hchl  a  dying  nian,  the  execution  was  respited  for  that  tinie,  and 
after  the  lieat  of  tlie  fury  was  over,  his  life  was  spared  by  the  said  king, 
so  as  lie  died  a  natural  death,  in  the  Ist  year  of  King  Edward  III.  He 
died  childless  and  unniarricd."  Robert  de  Clitford  Ijcing  liis  brothcr 
and  heir,  Roljcrt,  the  tliird  Lord,  regained  his  hmds,  by  the  general  act 
of  restitutiou  of  all  the  Earl  of  Lancaster's  party,  passcd  in  the  Parlia- 
nicnt  of  the  4tli  Edward  III.  Nothing  very  rcniarkablc  is  nicntioned 
conccrning  hini,  nor  of  his  two  immcdiatc  succcssors,  Robert  and  Rogcr, 
of  whom  the  formcr  died  young  and  childlcss.  Tlie  lattcr  was  engaged 
in  tlie  French  and  Scottish  wars  of  Edward  III.,  but  of  his  exploits  no 
rccord  remains.  "  Thc  chain  of  feudal  depcndence  rcaclicd  from  the 
cottage  to  the  tlironc."  Accordingly  wc  find  that  Rogcr  Lord  Clifford 
retaincd  Sir  Thomas  iMowbray,  "  for  peace  and  for  war,"  at  a  salary  of 
£10  ycarly,  and  was  himself  retained  by  the  Earl  of  IMarch,  for  scrvice 
in  Ireland,  for  M'hich  he  was  Ixmnd  to  providc  five  Knights  Bachelors, 
thirty-four  S(piires,  and  forty  mounted  archers,  properly  c(iuipped  for 
onc  ycar,  fur  which  the  said  Roger  was  to  reccivc  wagcs  at  the  ratc  of 
tcn  marks  a  man,  passage  outward  and  homeward,  tobc  providcd  by  thc 
said  Earl  of  iMarch,  wlio  was  to  sharc  in  thc  prisoners  aiid  otlicr  prizcs 
of  war,  according  to  the  customiu^y  proportion,  &c.  Such  at  least  apj)ears 
to  bc  the  significati(»n  of  an  ancient  indenturc,  in  obsolete  French,  datcd 
London,  the  2i)t\\  Scp.,  in  the  third  ycar  of  Richard  II.  It  is  not  with- 
out  intcrest,  as  thnnving  liglit  upon  thc  inter-dcpcndcncics  of  military 
scrvicc  in  those  days  ;  but  Dr.  Whitakcr  should  not  have  concludcd 
that  all  his  rcaders  would  undcrstand  half-angliciscd  French  of  tlic  14th 
ccnturv,  but  should  have  explained  the  documeut  in  plain  tcrms. 

Thomas,  the  sixth  Lord,  lived  not  much  morc  than  two  ycars  aftcr 
his  fathcr's  dcath,  Hc  dicd  bcyond  scas.  Ilis  daughtcr,  IMaud,  was 
sccond  wife  to  that  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridgc,  who  suffercd  thc  pcnal- 
tics  of  treason,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  His  s(»n  John  "  was  a  soldicr, 
and  he  livcd  undcr  a  martial  princc,  who  by  indcnturc,  dated  Fcb.  W, 
4th  Ilcnry  V.,  rctained  him  in  his  service  for  the  war  in  Francc  for  onc 
vcar:  thc  contract  was  to  this  ctfcct,  that  this  Lord,  with  fifty  mcn  at 
arms,  well  accoutrcd,  whercof  thrcc  t(>  bc  knights,  thc  rcst  Es(piircs, 
and  one  Inuidrcd  and  fifty  archers,  Mhcrcof  tMO  parts  to  scrvc  on  horso- 
b;i(k,  thc  third  on  foot,  should  serve  the  king  froin  tlu'  day  hc  should  Ikj 
rcady  to  set  sail  for  PVancc,  taking  f(»r  himsclf  four  shilliiigs  for  cvcry 
Kiiight  ;   for  cvcry  Es(|uirc,  (»iic  shilliiig  :  for  cvcry  arclicr,  six-|»ciicc  pcr 

\\'li«i  liitd  vvithin  liic  \t';u  ut  niir  rttit  iii|iti<iii 
Fuur-iniiulrttl  lirtv  >i\. 
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diem."  According  to  tlie  geiieral  computatioii  of  tlie  value  of  money  iii 
those  (lays^  tlns  rate  of  payment  seems  enormously  high. 

Sir  IMatthew  continues,  "  This  was  the  usual  means  whereby  Kings 
in  those  times  furnished  their  armies  with  men  of  value ;  and  it  was 
counted  no  dishouourable  thing  for  persons  of  honour  upon  this  kind  of 
trattic,  to  make  themselves  an  advantage  ;  indeed  it  was  in  those  martial 
times  tlie  trade  of  the  nobility  and  great  men."  This  trade  indicated  a 
gradual  decay  of  the  genuine  feudal  system,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
standing  armies.  This  John  ClifFord  fell  at  the  seige  of  Meause,  in 
tlie  last  year  of  Henry  V.  and  was  buried  in  Bolton  Abbey. 

The  next  Lord  Cliiford  was  slain  at  St.  Albans,  May  22,  1455, 
iighting  for  his  sovereign,  in  whose  service  the  family  was  destined  to 
perform  and  to  suffer  much.  He  is  first  of  the  line  whose  name  is 
familiarised  to  the  general  reader,  being  the  subject  of  some  powerful 
lines  in  the  second  part  of  "King  Henry  the  Sixth." 

"  Wast  thou  ordained,  dear  father, 
To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace,  aud  to  achieve 
The  silver  livery  of  advised  age, 
And  in  thy  reverence  and  thy  chair  days  thus 
To  die  in  ruffian  battle  ?     Eveu  at  this  sight ' 
My  heart  is  tum'd  to  stone :  and  while  'tis  mine 
It  shall  be  stony.     York  uot  our  old  men  spares, 
No  more  will  I  their  babes :  tears  virgiual 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire ; 
Aud  beauty  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims 
Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  bc  oil  and  flax. 
Henceforth  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity." 

Tlie  "  younger  Clifford,"  by  whom  this  dreadful  resolution  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  made,  has  been  recorded  as  the  most  merciless  in  a 
niercilcss  time.  But  such  is  the  appetite  of  man  for  horrors,  that  the 
fa<:ts  eveii  of  civil  war  are  not  bad  enougli  to  satisfy  it  witliout  aggrava- 
tion.  Tlie  Clifford  who  fell  at  St.  Albjai's  was  not  a  very  ohl  man, 
lM'ing  only  in  his  forty-first  year,  nor  was  Rutland,  whom  the  son  of  that 
Clifford  is  said  to  liave  butchered  with  his  own  hand,  after  tlie  battle  of 
Wakefield,  a  child,  but  a  youth  of  nineteen,  who  had  probably  killed 
liis  maii  bcfore  he  was  killed  himsclf.  Yet  John,  the  ninth  J^ord  Clif- 
ford,  must  have  bcen  a  wholcsalc  homicidc  to  be  distinguished  as  hc  was, 
since  Leland  says,  "  that  for  slaughtcr  of  mcn  at  Wakefield  he  Mas 
calhMl  the  Boucher."  Shakspeare,  or  whoevcr  was  the  author  of  King 
Hciiry  VL,  has  palliatcd  his  thirst  of  blood  by  ascribing  it  to  filial  vcn- 
geance  ;  but  if  the  father  fell  only  by  the  chance  of  war,  thc  son  could 
not  l)e  entitled,  even  by  martial  morality,  to  pursue  his  revcnge  bcyond 
the  nieiusures  of  war.     It  wa.s  to  Ijis  tent  that  King  Henry,  whcn  taken 
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captive,  at  tlie  second  battle  of  8t.  All)aiis,  by  the  party  wliicli  iisetl  his 
iiame,  was  brought  to  meet  his  victorious  Queen,  aud  tliere  he  kiiighted 
his  yoimg  EdMard,  then  a  boy  of  eight  years.  Seldom  has  a  Prince  so 
meek  been  entertained  by  a  subject  so  ferocious.  Clitford  was  slain  tlie 
day  before  the  battle  of  Towton,  after  tlie  rencountre  at  Ferrvbridge. 
Haviiig  put  off  his  gorget,  he  was  struck  in  the  throat  with  a  headless 
arrow,  and  so  was  sent  to  his  own  place,  wherever  that  might  be.  Tiiis 
happened  in  tlie  sniall  valley  of  Dittingdale,  or  Deidingdale,  l)etween 
Towton  and  Scarthingwell.  The  place  of  his  interment  is  uncertain, 
but  lie  was  not  gathered  in  the  tomb  of  his  forefathers.  Tlie  common 
re})ort  was  that  he  was  flimg  into  a  pit  with  the  crowd  of  carcases,  and 
none  tliought  fit  to  seek  for  his  bones.  So  detestable  is  cruelty,  even  to 
a  cruel  generation,  that  nobody  esteemed  bJack-faced  Clifford  too  goml 
to  rot  omong  his  fellow  cut-throats  of  the  "  swinish  multitude." 

John,  Lord  Clifford,  though  dead,  was  attainted,  and  his  estates, 
castles,  &c.,  forfeited  iii  the  Ist  of  Edward  IV.  The  castle,  manor, 
and  Lordship  of  Skipton,  were  granted  to  Sir  James  Stanley,  and 
afterwards,  in  the  lOth  year  of  King  Edward  IV.,  to  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  grant  "  for  the  encouragement 
of  piety  and  virtue  in  the  said  Duke,"  who  retained  it  till  his  deatli. 

Thus  Mas  the  house  of  Clifford  driven  from  its  possessions,  and 
deprived  of  its  rank.  The  children  of  the  ruthless  warrior  sought 
and  found  a  refuge  among  the  simple  dalesmen  of  Cumberland.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  good  Lord  Clifford,  the  Shepherd  Lord?  He  that 
iii  hischildhood  M'as  placed  among  lowly  men  for  safety,  fouiid  inore  in 
obseurity  than  he  souglit, — love,  huinble  wisdoin,  and  a  docile  heart. 
IIow  his  time  past  duriiig  liis  early  years,  it  is  pleasanter  to  imagine, 
than  safe  to  conjecture ;  but  we  doubt  not,  haj)pily,  and  siiice  he  j)roved 
equal  t<»  Iiis  highest  elevation,  his  nurture  must  needs  have  beeu  gmxi. 
II is  iiiother  IMargaret,  Mith  whom  camc  in  tlie  barony  of  \\'scy,  wils 
married  to  Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld,  who  extended  his  ])rotection  over  the 
offspring  of  her  foriner  husband.  ^Iiicli  of  Heiiry  Cliffords  boylxKid  is 
said  to  liave  l)een  passed  in  the  village  named  after  his  kiiid  step-father, 
which  lies  uiider  Blencathara,  on  tlie  road  between  Keswick  and  Pen- 
rith.  The  only  extant  document  relating  to  tlie  Cliffords  duriiig  tlie 
dominatioii  of  the  Ilouse  of  York,  "  is  a  deed  of  arbitration  brtween 
Lancelot  Threlkeld,  kiiight,  aiid  Lady  iMargaret,  Iiis  wife,  the  Lady 
CMifford,  late  the  wife  of  Johii  Lord  Clifford,  on  the  one  part,  and  \\'il_ 
liaiii  Hilstoii,  one  of  the  executors  of  tlie  will  of  Henry  de  Bromflete, 
Lord  X^^escy,  decease<l,  in  wliich  tlie  said  Laiurlot  aiid  Margaret  pro- 
inise  "  to  be  g^Kwl  niaster  and  la<ly  to  the  sai<l  Williaiii,  aii<l  to  iiinvf 
tlie  chihlreii  of  tlie  said  Jnhn,  hit<'  Lonl  Cliffonl,  to  \h'  loviiig  aii<l  teinler 
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to  tlie  said  William."     It  would  seem  by  tliis^  tliat  tlie  attainder  did 
not  deprive  the  Clitfords  of  their  interests  in  the  barony  of  Vescy. 

The  "  Shepherd  Lord"  was  restored  to  all  his  estates  and  titles  in 
the  first  year  of  Henry  VII.  He  was  a  lover  of  study  and  retirement, 
wlio  had  lived  too  long  at  liberty^  and  according  to  reason,  to  assimilate 
readily  with  the  court  of  the  crafty  Henry.  By  the  Lady  Anne,  he  is 
described  "  as  a  plain  man,  who  lived  for  thc  most  part  a  country  life, 
and  came  seldom  either  to  court  or  to  London,  excepting  when  called  to 
Parliament,  on  which  occasion  he  behaved  himself  like  a  wise  and  good 
Englisli  nobleman."  His  usual  retreat,  Avhen  in  Yorkshire,  was  Bar- 
den-tower ;  his  chosen  companions  the  Canons  of  Bolton.  His  favourite 
pursuit  was  astronomy.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  the  hill-tops^  when  he  kept  sheep ;  for  in 
those  days,  when  clocks  and  almanacs  were  few,  every  shepherd  made 
acquaintance  with  the  stars.  If  he  added  a  little  judicial  astrology^  and 
was  a  seeker  for  the  philosophers-stone,  he  had  the  countenance  of  the 
wisest  of  his  time  for  his  learned  superstition.  It  is  asserted  that  at 
the  period  of  his  restoration  he  was  almost  wholly  illiterate.  Very  pro- 
bably  he  was  so ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  ignorant,  He 
might  know  many  things  well  worth  knowing,  without  being  able  to 
write  his  name.  He  might  learn  a  great  deal  of  astronomy  by  patient 
observation.  He  might  know  where  each  native  flower  of  the  hills  was 
grown,  what  real  qualities  it  possessed;,  and  what  occult  powers  the 
fancy,  the  fears,  or  the  wishes  of  men  had  ascribed  to  it.  The  haunts, 
habits,  and  instincts  of  animals,  the  notes  of  birds,  and  their  wondrous 
architecture,  were  to  him  instead  of  books  ;  but  above  all,  he  learned  to 
know  something  of  what  man  is,  in  that  condition  to  which  the  greater 
numlxjr  of  men  are  born,  and  to  know  himself  better  than  he  could  have 
done  in  his  hereditary  sphere.  Moreover,  the  legendary  lore,  the  floating 
traditions,  the  wild  superstitions  of  that  age,  together  with  the  family 
history,  which  must  have  been  early  instilled  into  him,  and  the  roman- 
tic  and  historical  ballads,  which  were  orally  communicated  from  gene- 
ration  to  generation,  or  published  by  the  voice  and  harp  of  thc  crrant 
niinstrel,  if  they  did  not  constitute  sound  knowledge,  at  least  pre- 
served  the  mind  from  unideaed  vacancy.  The  man  "  whose  daily 
teachers  had  beeri  woods  and  rills,"*  must  necds,  when  suddenly  called  to 
the  society  of  "  knights  and  barons  bold"  have  found  himself  deficient  in 
many  things ;  and  tliat  want  was  exceeding  great  gain,  both  to  his 
U'nantry  and  neighbours,  and  to  his  own  moral  nature.     He  lived  at 

•  Set-  W(>rdsw<>rth'H  "  Sorig  at  the  Feast  of  liroufcharn  Castle,"  a  strain  of  triumph 
supposed  to  he  ehaunted  by  a  ininstrel  on  the  day  o(  rejoieinj?  for  the  "  s?ood  Lord's 
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Barden  with  what  was  tlicu  a  small  rctiiiue,  tliou<;li  his  houschuld 
accounts  make  mention  of  sixty  servants  on  that  cstiihlishmcnt,  whose 
wages  wcre  from  five  to  five  aud  twenty  shillings  each.  But  the  state 
of  his  revenues_,  after  so  many  years,  of  spoliation,  must  have  requircd 
rigorous  economy,  and  he  preferrcd  abating  something  of  anccstral 
splcndour,  to  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor.  This  pcaccful  lifc  hc  lcd, 
with  littlc  intcrniption,  from  the  accession  of  thc  liouse  of  Tudor,  till 
thc  Scotch  invasion,  which  was  defeatcd  at  Floddcnficld.  Then  hc 
})ecame  a  warrior  in  his  sixtieth  year,  and  well  supportcd  the  military 
famc  of  his  house  on  that  bloody  day.*  Hc  survivcd  thc  l)attlc  tcii 
years,  and  dicd  April  23,  1523,  agcd  about  70.  By  his  last  m  ill  lic 
apj)ointcd  his  body  to  bc  interred  at  Shaj),  if  he  dicd  in  Wcstmorlaiid  ; 
at  Bolton,  if  lie  died  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Annc,  daughter  of  Sir  John  St.  John,  of  Bletsho,  and  sccondly  to  Flo- 

restoratdon,  in  which  the  poet  has  almost  excelled  himself.  Ilad  ho  never  written 
another  Ode,  this  alone  would  set  him  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the  lyric  poets  of 
l-ingland. 

*  The  enumeration  of  his  foUowers  in  the  old  metrical  history  of  Floddenficld,  is 
curious  enough  to  justify  iLs  insertion  in  a  work  treating  of  local  heroes  : — 

From  Penigent  to  Pendle  Hill, 
From  Linton  to  long  Addingham, 
Ajid  all  that  Craven  coast^  did  till, 
They  with  the  lusty  Cliftbrd  came; 
All  StaincliflTe  Hundred  went  with  hirn, 
VVith  striplings  stout  from  Wharle'dalt;; 
And  all  that  Hauton  hills  did  climb, 
With  Longstroth  tke  and  Litton  dale, 
Whose  milk-fcd  folluws,  lloshy  brcd, 
Well  brawnd  with  sounding  bows  upbcnd, 
All  such  as  Horton  Fclls  had  fed 
On  Clitford's  bouner  did  attend. 

Ltt  any  person,  with  a  tolerable  ear,  read  these  lines  aloud,  bofore  or  aftrr  tho 
similar  catalogues  in  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  or  othcr  poets  who  have  ln»rrowed  their 
nomonclaturo  from  tho  anciont  lanciiagos,  and  ho  will  booomo  awan-  how  muoh  onr 
poetic  fi'olinps  are  under  the  dominion  of  sound,  Of  tlio  plaoos  montionod  in  Ho 
mcr's  catalogue,  a  vory  considorable  numbor  were  quite  as  insignificant  as  Ix>ngstroth 
or  Long  Addingham;  and  yet  it  is  obvious  that  Homer's  solf  could  novor  mako  Long 
Addingham  as  pootical  as  Ainphigenoia, 

It  may  be  worth  romarking,  that  the  opithot  "  milk  fod"  appliod  to  thc  Longstro- 
thians  and  Litton-dalo's-men,  (who  were  no  milk  sops  notwithstanding,)  is  striotly 
Honirric.  In  thf  oommoncomont  of  tho  thirtoonth  book  of  llio  Uiad,  it  is  appliod, 
with  spocial  ooniniiiulati<m,  lino  otli  of  tho  original,  to  tho  'rhracian  tribo  of  Hippr 
moI;;i,  (milkors  of  maros,)  whom  he  distinguishcs  os  tho  lungest  livod  and  tlic  mu.Ht 
rightoous  of  inankind.  Maro's  milk  is  lo  thi>«  day  a  prinoipul  articlo  of  dirt  ainong 
Ihf  ri|Ui  strian  'rartar  Iribfs. 
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rencc,  daiightcr  of  Henry  Pudsay,  of  Bolton,  Esq.,  and  widow  of  Sir 
Thomas  Talbot,  of  Bashali. 

The  old  age  of  tliis  good  man  was  sorely  disturbed  by  the  follies  aud 
vices  of  a  disobedient  son.  It  is  not  often  that  a  parent  complains 
publicly  of  his  offspring.  The  sorrow  of  a  despised  father  seeks  con- 
ceahnent,  not  pity  ;  and  whctt  injury  m  ill  not  an  old  man  endure  before 
he  asks  redress  against  his  chikl  ?  Clifford's  affliction  must  have  been 
great  indeed,  before  he  was  brought  to  write  to  a  privy  counsellor  such 
a  letter  as  the  following,  which  we  give  unaltered,  except  as  to  the 
spelling.  It  may  serve  to  shew  what  sort  of  creature  was  the  graceless 
of  the  16th  century. 

"  I  doubt  not  but  ye  remember  when  I  m  as  afore  you  with  other  of 
the  King's  highness's  council,  and  there  I  shewed  unto  you  the  ungodly 
aiid  ungudehj  disposition  of  my  son  Henry  ClifFord  in  such  wise  as  it 
was  abominable  to  hear  it :  not  only  despiting  and  disobeying  my  com- 
mands,  and  threatening  my  servants,  saying  that  if  ought  came  to  me 
lie  would  utterly  destroy  all,  as  apppeareth  more  likely,  in  striking, 
Avith  his  own  hand,  my  poor  servant  Henry  Popely,  in  peril  of  death, 
yMch  so  lieth,  and  is  like  to  die ;  but  also  he  spoiled  my  houses,  and 
feloniously  stole  away  my  proper  goods,  which  was  of  great  substancc;, 
only  of  malice,  and  for  maintaining  his  inordinate  pride  and  riot^  as 
more  speedily  did  appear  wlien  he  came  out  of  the  court  and  into  the 
country,  apparelled  himself  and  his  horse  in  cloth  of  gold  and  goUl- 
smith's  work,  more  like  a  Duke  than  a  poor  Baron's  son  as  he  is.  And 
moreover,  I  shewed  unto  you  at  that  time  his  daily  studying  how  he 
might  utterly  destroy  me,  his  poor  father,  as  well  by  sUuiders  shameful 
and  dangcrous,  as  by  daily  otherwise  vexing  and  disquieting  my  mind, 
to  the  shortening  of  my  poor  life.  And  notwithstanding  the  premises, 
I,  by  the  Kings  command,  and  your  desire,  have  since  given  to  Iiim 
£40,  and  over  that  my  blessing  upon  his  good  and  lawful  demeanor, 
desiring  also  that  he  should  leave  tlie  dangerous  and  evil  counsel  of 
cert<iin  evil  disposed  persons,  as  well  young  Genls  as  others,  which  have 
before  this  given  him  dangerous  counsel,  whose  counscls  lie  daily  foHow- 
etli  ;  and  where  I  shewed  unto  the  King's  grace  and  you,  that  if  his 
shameful  dispositions  were  not  hxjked  upon,  and  something  promised  by 
liis  Iligliness,  to  bring  him  to  dread  (as  tlie  beginning  of  all  wisdom  is 
to  dread  God  and  liis  Prince),  he  should  be  utterly  undone  for  ever,  as 
w(;ll  bodily  as  ghostly,  as  appeareth  at  large  not  only  by  the  increase 
of  liis  (!vil  dispositions,  but  also  seeking  further  to  great  Lords  for 
rriaiiitenan(X',  whcrcin  he  hatli  taken  more  boldness,  saying,  that  he 
sliall  cast  (h)wn  one  of  my  servants,  thougli  tliey  be  in  my  prcsence  ; 
and  yct  moreovcr  lie  in  liis  country  maketh  debate  bctween  gentlemen, 
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and  troubletli  divcrs  houses  of  religion  to  bring  from  theni  tlieir  tythes, 
shamefully  beating  their  servants  and  tenants,  in  such  wise  as  some 
whole  towns  are  fain  to  keep  the  churches  both  night  and  day."  We 
are  not  informed  whether  tlie  King  or  his  counsel  took  any  nieans  of 
reclaiming  tliis  aristocratic  yoiuig  ro])ber,  who  in  due  time  succeeded  to 
liis  poor  fatlier's  estates  and  honours.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have 
reformed  like  his  namesake  Henry  the  Fifth,  whom  he  probably  made 
his  patteni. 

We  hope  his  father  lived  to  see  his  reformation.'-'  Perliaps,  after  all, 
he  was  not  viuch  worse  than  the  licence  of  his  age  and  rank  Mas 
supposcd  to  allow.  To  plunder  the  defenceless  habitations  of  their 
inferiors  might  hc  a  privilege  of  gentle  blood  in  the  reign  of  the 
Eighth  Harry,  as  to  ruin  and  desert  any  woman  whose  male  relatives 
were  not  entitled  to  gentlemanly  satisfaction  has  been  accountcd  in 
morc  recent  times.  Aristocratic  morals  are  as  accommodating  in  one 
case  as  the  other.  The  violcnce  of  Clitford  and  his  associates  points  to 
the  effects  of  a  long  civil  war,  and  an  imperfect  civilization. 

Within  two  years  after  his  father's  death  Henry  Clitford  was 
advanced    to    thc    dignity   of  Earl   <>f  Cumberland.      A   vcry    minute 

♦  The  Rev.  Rector  of  Whalley  seems  to  have  almost  forgotten  his  cloth  when  he 
speaks  thiis  sliojhtly  of  this  prodiiial  son  and  his  sacrileerious  robbcries : — "  Indeed  the 
extravagances  of  a  gay  and  gallant  young  nobleman,  eraniped  in  his  allowance  by  a 
narrow  father,  under  the  influence  of  a  jealous  step  raother,  were  likely  to  meet  with 
njore  than  sufficient  allowance  from  the  world.  Thc  method  which  this  hiifft-spirifcf/ 
f/ouii;/  iiuin  took  to  supply  his  uecessities  is  characteristic  of  the  times:  instead  of 
resorting  to  Jews  and  money-lenders,  computing  the  vahie  of  his  father^s  life,"  (he 
seL'ins  to  have  computed  it  at  \evy  littU')  "  and  raising  hirge  sums  by  anticipation, 
methods  which  are  better  suited  to  the  cahn  unenterprising  dissipation  of  the  prescnt 
age,  young  Henry  CHfford  turned  outlaw,  assembled  a  band  of  dissolute  foUowers, 
harrassed  the  religious  houses,  beat  their  teuants,  and  forced  thc  inhabitants  of  wholc 
vilhiges  to  take  sanctuary  in  their  churches."  How  lamentably  dissipation  has  fallen 
away  from  the  reverend  antiquar}'s  good  graces! 

As  for  Dr.  Whitaker's  conjecture,  that  Henry  Clifford  was  the  hero  of  the  Not- 
broicnr  Mnipf,  because  that  beautiful  ballad  was  first  printcd  in  I.j*2I,  and  containing 
the  word  splrcn  could  not  have  been  composed  nuieh  earli»-r,  and  bccause  the  hero  of 
it  pretends  to  be  an  outlaw,  and  afterwards  describes  Westmoreland  as  his  heritagc, 
we  neither  cordially  t-nibrace,  nor  scomfully  reject  it,  The  ifnat  lifnnifc  of  the  lady 
cerUunly  may  agree  with  Lady  Percy  (whom  Henry  (lifford  marri.  d),  "  and  what," 
asks  the  Doctor,  "  is  morc  probable,  than  that  this  wild  young  man,  among  his  other 
fiats,  may  have  lurked  in  the  furests  of  th»'  Ptrcy  fanuly,  and  won  tlie  Iady's  heart 
uuder  a  disguisi',  which  he  had  taken  care  t<»  avsure  her  concealetl  a  Kuight?" 
What  is  of  more  importance,  Dr.  Whitakir  cannot  supp<>se  that  he  cc»ntinued  his 
irr«gular  coui-m-  of  lifr  after  his  marriagc  Of  course  h«'  li\»«l  as  virtuously  Hfti  r 
marriagc  as  the  agreeable  Rouet  of  a  comedy  is  pnsumed  to  d»»  after  ihe  cIonc  of  tiu 
fifth  act  i 
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account  of  his  cxpenses  on  this  occasion  is  printed  in  the  history  of 
Craven,  which  may  be  highly  useful  to  those  who  investigate  the  com- 
parative  prices  of  commodities  at  different  periods,  as  well  as  to  such  as 
are  ciu^ious  about  the  manner  of  life  among  our  ancestors. 

The  expense  of  his  Lordship  riding  to  London  with  thirty-three 
servants  was  £7  16s.  Id.  Drunkenness  was  not  among  his  vices^  for 
liis  Mine  for  five  weeks  cost  only  3s.  4d.*  Nine  pounds  a  week  were 
sufficient  for  the  whole  establishment  of  thirty-four  men  and  horses  in 
London.  But  the  mention  of  these  items  would  not  only  be  tedious  to 
the  general  reader,  but  delusive  also;  for  not  only  were  the  prices 
different  from  what  they  are  now,  but  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
coins  greater.  It  is  rather  more  interesting  to  find  that  my  Lord, 
on  being  created  an  Earl,  gave  a  new  livery  to  his  chaplain,  the  parson 
of  Guisely.  The  luxury  of  apparel  in  that  age  was  excessive^  and  con- 
tinually  called  down  the  unavailing  denunciations,  the  hruta  ful- 
mina  of  the  pulpit ;  but  the  parson  of  Guiseley  was  plainly  dressed 
enough,  nor  was  the  Earl  by  any  means  extravagant  in  arraying  his 
lady,  al])eit  she  was  a  Percy.  In  alms  and  ofFerings  he  was  very  econo- 
nomical :  in  hounds,  hawks,  and  all  that  pertained  to  the  sports  of 
wood  and  field,  he  treated  himself  like  a  gentleman.  The  fee  of  a 
physician  in  1525  was  one  pound.  In  this  there  has  been  little  rise.  A 
friar  received  four  pence  for  singing  mass.  My  Lord  Derby's  minstrels 
had  three  and  four  pence.  Well  might  the  clergy  preach  against  those 
profane  ballad-mongers,  who  were  so  much  better  paid  than  themselves. 

The  first  Earl  of  Cumberland  had  the  address  or  fortune  to  retain 
the  favour  of  Henry  VIII.,  whose  youthful  comrade  he  had  been,  till  the 
end  of  his  life.  Seven  years  after  his  advance  to  an  earldom  he  was 
honoured  with  the  Order  of  thc  Garter;  and  a  little  before  his  death, 
on  the  final  dissolution  of  monasteries,  he  received  a  grant  of  thc  priory 
*)f  Bolton,  with  all  the  lands,  manors,  &c.  thereunto  pertaining,  and 
otherwise  shared  in  the  church's  spoils.  This  gift  may  have  becn 
intended  as  a  reward  for  his  loyalty  and  valour  displayed  in  that  alarm- 
ing  rebellion,  of  m  hich  the  plunder  of  the  religious  houses,  and  tlie 
favouritism  of  low-born  persons  (a  glance  at  Lord  CromwcII,  the  prin- 
cipal  promoter  of  the  suppression),  were,  if  not  the  causes,  the  most 
plausible  j)retexts.  Askc  and  his  followers  laid  siege  to  Skipton  Castle, 
and  were  joined  by  many  retainers  of  the  housc  of  ClifFord ;  but  thc 
Jlarl  held  it  out. 

It  was  ])ut    ninctccn  days   ])efore   his   dcath   that  ClifTord  bccamc 

•Thc  pricc  c>rtwo  ^^allons  of  sack  iii  Shakspcare's  tinie  was  .Os.  8d.  iJut  thc  prices 
*)f  all  connnoditics  had  increascd  almost  two-fold  between  the  accessiuu  of  Ilenry 
VIII.  and  thc  decea^sc  of  Kli/abeth. 
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formally  possessor  of  the  lands  and  remains  of  Bolton.  How  far  liis 
participation  in  the  division  of  the  spoil  contributed  to  the  comfort  of 
his  departure  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  He  expired  April  22,  1542,  aged 
49,  and  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  Skipton  Castle. 

The  peaceful  life  of  his  successor,  also  called  Henry,  Mas  happy  in 
furnishing  few  materials  for  the  biograplier.  When  only  sixteon  years 
old  he  was  made  a  Kniglit  of  the  Bath,  at  tlie  coronation  of  Queen 
Anne  BuUen.  He  married  the  Lady  Ellenor  Brandon,  niece  to  King 
Henry  VHL,  and  daughter  of  ]\Liry,  the  widow  of  Louis  XH.,  a 
woman  to  be  held  in  everlasting  honour  ;  for  she  dared,  in  the  six- 
teentli  century,  to  unite  herself  to  tlie  man  of  her  clioice.  Thus  the 
Clifford  family  became  closely  united  with  the  Wood  royal.  Great 
matches  are  seldom  quite  so  prudent  as  they  appear.  The  expenses 
attending  this  lofty  alliance  were  such  as  to  compel  tlie  Earl  to 
alienate  the  oldest  manor  remaining  in  the  family ;  but  after  tlie  death 
of  the  Lady  Ellenor  he  retired  into  the  country,  and,  by  judicious 
retrenchment,  more  than  repaired  the  breach  in  his  estates ;  in  wliich 
huidable  design  he  was  assisted  by  his  second  wife,  Anne,  daugliter  of 
Lord  Dacre,  a  very  domestic  woman,  who  was  never  at  or  near  London 
iii  lier  life.  In  tlie  interval  between  liis  marriages  he  was  seized  witli 
a  sickness,  wliicli  for  a  time  suspended  all  aj)pearances  of  animation,  so 
that  the  physicians  thouglit  him  dead.  His  b<xly  was  stripped,  hiid 
out  upon  a  table,  and  covered  with  a  hearse  cloth  of  black  velvet,  wlien 
some  of  his  attendants,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved,  perceived 
svmptoms  of  returiiing  life.  He  Mas  put  to  bed,  and  ])y  tlie  use  of 
warm  apj)lications,  internal  and  external,  gra<lually  recovered.  But  for 
a  month,  or  more,  his  only  sustenance  was  woman's  milk,  whicli  restorcd 
him  comj)IeteIy  to  health,  and  he  became  a  strung  man.* 

Of  this  Earl  his  grand-daughter  states,  "  that  he  had  a  good  library, 
and  was  studi(»us  of  all  nianner  of  learning,  and  nnich  given  to  alcliemy." 
No  wonder,  as  his  jirincijial  study  was  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  that  he 
sj)ent  a  little  time  and  money  in  the  j)ursuit  of  the  j)hilosoj)her's  stone. 
It  w<»uld  have  beeu  very  convenient  to  turn  lead  into  gold,  if  the  secret 
could  have  been  kej)t.     On  thc  whole,  the  second  Earl  seenis  to  have 

Ixjen — 

A  fmgal  swain, 
Whose  only  care  was  to  increase  his  store. 

He  would,  had  he  lived  much  longer,  have  fouiid  it  very  diflicult  "to 
"  kccj)  his  son  at  honic."  After  liis  first  la(Iv's  <lcath  he  was  only  thrce 
tiiiies  at  court  :  rtrst,  at  tlie  coronation  of  Quccn  lAIary  ;  si'con<lly,  at 
the  niarriage  of  his  daughtcr  to  the  Earl  <»f  Derby  ;  aud  thirdly,  to 

•  Whitakcr,  fiom  the  A|»pleby  MS. 
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coiigratulate  Queeii  Elizabeth  on  lier  accession.  Tlie  only  military 
transaction  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  engaged  Avas  a  few  months 
before  his  decease,  when  he  assisted  the  Lord  Scroop  in  fortifying  Car- 
lisle  against  the  rebels  of  1569,  when  the  Earls  of  Westmorland  and 
Nortluunberland  planned  ''  the  Rising  of  the  North/'  which  was  ulti- 
mately  so  beneficial  to  the  Clifford  family,  by  enabling  them  to  appro- 
priate  the  lauds  of  the  Nortons.  He  died  just  five  days  after  he  had 
finally  conchided  a  match  between  his  son  George,  then  in  his  eleventh 
year,  and  tlie  daugliter  of  Francis  Russel,  second  Earl  of  Bedford. 
The  poor  children,  when  they  attained  puberty,  were  obliged  to  stand 
by  tlie  impious  and  unnatural  bargain.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the 
union  was  emiuently  unhappy.  Yet  a  father  busied  himself  on  his  death 
bed  in  bringing  it  about,  and  reckoned  it  not  among  things  to  be 
repented  of.* 

*  It  was  no  unusual  thiug  in  those  times  to  which,  by  certain  writers,  we  are  referred 
for  lessons  of  wisdom  and  examples  of  holiness,  to  eontract  marriages  between  con- 
tingent  children,  whose  sex  and  very  existence  were  yet  undetermined.  So  completely 
was  the  first  ordinance  of  God  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  ambition.  The  effects 
upon  general  morality  may  be  easily  coujectured. 

The  following  document,  relatingto  a  former  Lord  ClifFord,  (the  Lord  Thomas,  who 
was  slain  at  St.  Alban's,)  is  so  curious,  that  we  need  not  apologize  for  its  insertion  a 
little  out  of  chronological  order : — 

"  Be  it  kuown  to  all  men,  that  for  as  Much  as  it  is  meritorie  and  medeful  for  every 
tnie  christian  man  to  testify  and  bare  tme  witness  in  every  true  matter  or  cause ; 
therefore  we,  William  RatclifFe,  being  the  age  of  five  score  yeres ;  Nicholas  Whitfield, 
of  98  yeres ;  and  John  Thom,  of  80  years,  will  record  and  testify,  for  verrey  trawthe, 
that  the  Lord,  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  marryed  Elizabeth,  his  doghter,  unto  Robert 
Phimpton,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Plumpton,  when  she  was  but  six 
yeres  of  age,  and  they  were  wedded  at  the  chappel  within  the  castell,  at  Skypton,  and 
the  same  day  one  John  Garthe  hare  her  in  his  armes  to  the  said  chappel.  And  also  itt 
was  agreed  at  the  same  tyme  that  yf  the  foreseid  Robert  dyed  within  age,  that  then 
the  said  Lord  Clifford  should  have  thc  second  son  of  the  said  Sir  William  Plumpton, 
unto  his  second  doghter.  And  they  were  bot  three  years  marryed  when  the  said 
Robert  dyed  ;  and  when  she  came  to  the  age  of  twelve  yeares  she  was  marrycd  to 
William  Plurnpton,  second  son  to  the  foresaid  Sir  William,  and  the  said  Sir  William 
promised  the  said  Lord  Clifford  that  they  should  not  ligg  togedder  till  she  came  to 
the  age  of  sixteen  yeres;  and  when  she  cam  to  eighteen  yeres  she  bare  Margarete, 
now  Lady  Rouclifle.  And  how  as  hath  bene  evydent  imbeseled,  or  what  as  hath  been 
doon  syns,  we  cannot  tell,  but  all  that  ys  afore  rehersed  in  thys  bill  we  wyll  make 
yt  gode,  and  yf  nede  be,  deeply  depose  the  King  and  hys  counsell,  that  yt  is 
matt/jr  of  trawthe,  in  any  place  wher.we  shal  be  comanded,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
surh  olde  creatnres  to  be  carried  to.  In  witness  whereof,  we,  thc  said  Wm.  Nicholas 
and  lohn  have  sett  our  seales  the  XXVIth  of  October,  in  the  XIX  yere  of  the  reane 
of  Kynge  Henrie  the  Vllth.     (A.  D.  1.503). 

Contrary  to  our  usual  practice  and  int<intion,  we  have  iu  this  transcript  preserved 
the  original  orthography,  as  given  l)y  Dr.  Whitaker,  contractions  excepted,  that  the 
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George  Clifford,  third  Earl  of  Cumberland,  succeeded  to  the  title, 
M-liicIi  he  meniorized,  and  the  estates,  which  he  was  near  spending,  in 
1509,  when  only  in  his  eleventh  ycar.  The  wardship  of  wealthy  minors 
was  then  an  important  and  opprcssive  })rerogative  of  the  crown,  wliicli 
was  usually  let  out  to  favourites  or  powerful  persons  ^rhuni  it  Wiis  desir- 
able  to  influence ;  but  the  charge  of  young  Clifford  was  naturally  and 
properly  given  to  his  father-in-law,  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford,  though  his 
education  was  chiefly  conducted  by  Viscount  IMontague,  who  had  mar- 
ried  his  mot]ier's  sistcr,  and  with  wlioni  he  resided  for  some  time  in 
Sussex.  At  the  customary  age,  (then  three  years  earlier  than  now,)  he 
was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered  of  Peter  House.  His 
tutor  was  Whitgift,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  so 
passionately  devoted  to  the  mathematics,  (which  were  not  then,  as  now, 
tlie  staple  commoditv  of  Cambridge,)  that  lie  rather  neglected  logic  and 
theology,  greatly,  no  doubt,  to  the  displeasure  of  his  pious  preceptor. 
But  perhaps  the  thoughts  of  the  youth  were  already  upon  tlie  ocean,  and 
he  cared  for  no  learning  but  what  might  serve  mariner 

To  steer  the  bold  bark  o'er  thc  new-found  main, 
To  the  new  land  of  glory,  blood,  and  gain. 
Not  on  the  still  hcight  of  the  sylvan  towcr 
He  lov'd  to  wait  the  planetary  hour ; 
Nor  wrought  in  fire  the  secret  to  unfold, 
Of  youth  peqK'tual,  and  transmuted  gold. 
He  from  the  dizzy  niast  the  stars  survty'd, 
That  point  to  realms  where  gold  is  ready  madc. 

To  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  life  of  this  high-born  adventurer 
wouUl  re(piirc  a  volume.*  Perliaj)s  the  main  incidents  cannot  Ix?  more 
concisely  related  tlian  in  the  Mords  of  his  daughter,  inscrilx^d  upon  the 
famous  family  ])icture  at  Skipton  Castle  : — *'  Tliis  is  the  Picture  of 
George  Clitford,  tliird  Earl  of  Cumlxjrland,  in  the  male  line  of  iiis 
family,  the  fourteenth  Baron  Clifl"ord,  of  Westmorland,  and  Sheritf  t»f 
that  county  by  inheritance  ;  and,  in  tlie  sanic  descent,  the  thirteenth 
Lord  of  the  honor  of  Skipton,  in  Craven,  and  also  Lord  ^''iscount  ainl 
Baroii  Vcscy.     He  was  born  son  and  heir  apparent  to  H.  Earl  of  Cuni- 

**  air  of  ancient  simplicity  "  may  not  be  impaired.  The  paper  would  be  interesting 
if  it  wire  only  for  the  great  age  nf  the  honest  Craven  men  by  whoni  it  is  witnessed. 
In  what  a  strange  morbid  state  of  mind  this  little  Kli/.abcth,  this  virgin  widow  not 
yct  in  hcr  teens,  must  have  been  kept,  especially  when  the  character  of  nurses  and 
uaitinii  women  in  that  age  is  considered,  of  which  .Iulict's  nurse  is  doubtless  a  fair 
and  sonifwhat  flattering  sample. 

•  Had  the  I.ord  Ceorge  been  born  at  .Skipton  we  would  have  given  him  a  separat»- 
article;  bnt  he  chose  to  be  born  in  VVestmorland,  and  lived  very  little  in  York.shire. 

2k 
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berlaiid,  by  his  second  wife  Aniie,  daugbter  to  William  Lord  Dacre,  of 
tlie  Nortli  ;  lie  was  born  in  his  father's  castle  of  Bromeliam,  in  West- 
morland,  the  8th  of  August,  1558.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years  and 
five  montlis,  lying  tlicn  in  the  house  called  Battell  Abbey,  in  Sussex, 
he  came  to  be  Earl  of  Cumberland  by  the  decease  of  his  father,  who 
died  in  the  said  castle  of  Bromeham,  about  the  8th  or  lOth  of  January, 
1570,  as  the  year  begins  on  New-year's-day.  When  he  was  almost 
19  years  old  he  was  married  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overs,  in 
Southwark,  June  24,  1577,  to  his  virtuous  and  only  lady,  the  Lady 
IMargarct  Russell,  third  daughter  and  youngest  child  to  Francis,  second 
Earl  of  Bedford,  by  his  first  wife,  IMargaret  St.  John,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  one  daughter,  Francis  and  Robert,  Mho  being  successively 
Lords  Cliffords,  died  young,  in  their  father's  life-time ;  and  the  Lady 
Anne  Clifford,  who  was  just  fifteen  years  and  nine  months  at  her 
father's  death,  being  then  his  sole  daughter  and  heir.  He  performed 
nine  voyages  by  sea  in  his  own  person,  most  of  them  to  the  West 
Indies,  with  great  honour  to  himself,  and  service  to  his  Queen  and 
country,  having  gained  the  strong  town  of  Fiall,  in  the  Zorrous  Islands,* 
in  the  year  1589 ;  and  in  his  last  voyage  thc  strong  fort  of  Portorico, 
in  the  year  1598.  He  was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  counsellor  of  state  by  King  James.  He  died  in  the 
Duchy-house,  in  the  Savoy,  London,  the  30th  of  October,  1605,  being 
then  of  age  47  years  and  3  months  wanting  9  days.  His  bowels  and 
inner  parts  ivas  buried  t  in  Skipton  Church,  in  Craven,  in  Yorkshire, 
the  13th  of  iVIarch  following.  By  his  death  the  titlc  of  Earl  of  Cum_ 
berland  came  to  his  only  brother,  Sir  Francis  Clifford.  But  the  ancient 
riirht  to  his  baronies,  honours,  and  ancient  lands  descended  then  to  his 
only  daughtcr  and  heir,  the  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  for  whose  right  to 
tliem  hcr  worthy  mother  had  after  great  suits  at  law  with  his  brother 
Francis,  Earl  of  Ciunberland.  This  Earl  Gcorge  was  a  man  of  many 
natural  perfections;  of  a  great  wit  and  judgmcnt,  of  a  strong  l)ody,  and 
full  of  agility  ;  of  a  noble  mind,  and  not  sul)ject  to  pridc  or  arrogance  ; 
a  man  generally  belovcd  in  this  kingdom.  Hc  died  of  the  bloody  flux, 
caused,  as  vvas  su])])oscd,  by  thc  many  wounds  and  distempers  he 
rcceivcd  formcrly  in  his  sea  voyagcs.  IIc  dicd  j)cnitcntly,  williugly, 
und  christianly.  His  only  daughter  and  hcir,  thc  Lady  Annc  Clifford, 
and  the  Countess,  her  mothcr,  were  both  present  with  him  at  his  death." 

*  The  Azores. 

f  Somf;thinG^  is  .vidf^ritly  wantiiig  in  the  inscnption  here.  7'hi'  sentcnce  was  pro- 
bably  written  thus  : — llis  bowels  and  inward  parts  "  was  "  buried  in  thc  chnreh  of 
Savoye,  and  bis  body  in  Skipton  cbnrch. —  WhHa/.n: 
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Tlie  jiiaiiy  iiaval  expeditioiis  in  wliicli  Lonl  Geor<^e  engaged  were 
undertaken  chiefly  at  liis  owu  cost,  and  were  attended  with  great  h)ss 
as  well  as  suffering.  His  first  appearance  as  a  military  adventurer  was 
in  HoIIand,  whither  he  wcnt  with  a  party  of  noble  volunteers,  in  the 
hope  of  relieving  Sluys^  then  besieged  by  the  Prince  of  Parnia.  The 
design  proved  abortive.  About  the  sanie  tinie  he  fitted  out^  at  Iiis  own 
charge,  a  fleet  of  three  ships  and  a  pinnace,  the  latter  coinnianded  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  f(»r  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  j>rivateering.  Con- 
trary  winds  detained  this  little  squadron  till  August,  l.>86,  when  it 
lient  its  course  towards  the  South  Sea,  reached  the  forty-fourth  degree 
of  soutli  latitude,  and  then  retumed.  The  crew  endured  severe  hunger, 
only  partially  niitigated  by  the  capture  of  a  few  trifling  Portuguese 
\  essels. 

In  the  memorable   year  of  the  Arniada,  thc  Earl  commanded  the 
Elizabeth  Bonaventure,  and  highly  distinguished  hiniself  in  the  action 
fought  olf  Calais,     Disinclined  to  rest,  and  perhaps  little  loving  a  honie 
embittered  by  a  forced  marriage,  which   tlie  virtues  of  his  lady  only 
madc  more  grievous,  by  adding   self-reproach    to   dissjitisfaction,    (for 
there  are  none  in  whose  company  men  find  themselves  so  ill  at  ease  as 
those  whoni  they  feel  they  ought  to  love,  and  yet  cannot  love,)  he  pro- 
jected  a  second  voyagc   to   the   South  Seas  as  soon  as  tlie  Armada  was 
destroyed.     England  and  Eiiglancrs  Queen  were  now  eager  for  reprisid 
upon   Spain,  whose   golden   lands   in    the   Xew  World   offered   at  once 
revenge,  renown,  and  b<joty.     Clifford  received  his  sovereign's  commis- 
sion,  and  the  loan  of  aroyal  ship,  the  Golden  Lion,  which  he  nevertheless 
had  to  fit  out  at  his  private  expense.     liut  the  sea,  Mhich  he  wooed  for 
his    bride,  was  to  hini  a  cniel   mistress.     Baflied  by  storms,  and  coni- 
pelled  by  stress  of  weather  to  cut  his  main-mast  by  the  board,  he  could 
hardly  clear  the  channel,  and  put  back  without  eflectinganything.    Hut 
though   liardly   dealt  with   by  the  winds  and   waves,  he   Mas  n<»t  c;ist 
down.     Tran(juillity  was  not  for  him.     On  the  \ihh  of  June,  l.')89,  lie 
sailed   once   more   toward   the  Western  world,  ^vith  three  sinall  vessels, 
headed  by  his  flag-ship  the  Victory.     On  this  cruise  he  to«»k  aiid  dis- 
mantled    Fiall,   in    the  Azores,  (as  mentioned  by    his  daiighter,)  and 
ca])tur('(I  twenty-eight  vessels  of  various  l)urdens,  valued  at  more  thau 
i!'2i),iHH}.     These   prizes  were  dearly   purchased.      Li   an   eng;igement 
between   the  \'ict(»ry    aiid   a    Bra/il   shij),   hc  was  wiuindcd   in    several 
places,   and   scorched    bv   aii   explosion    of   guiipowder  ;    but    this   m;us 
nothiiig  to  what    hc  aiid   his  crews  suffered   i)V   f;uiiine  aiid   thirst   on 
their    hoineward    voyage,    aiid   almost    within    >iglit   of   Ireland  ;    coii- 
tr;iry  winds  prevciitiiig  th«;ir  r(»ming  to  l.uid.   Miii\    peri>lu'd  bv  thir^t 
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tlian  had  fallen  cither  by  Avai-  or  disease  during  the  whole  expedition. 

Water,  water,  eveiy  where, 

Aud  all  the  boards  did  shrink, 
Water,  water,  every  where, 

Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  Ancient  Mariner. 

At  length  a  change  of  M^ind  enabled  the  survivors  to  land  in  Bantry- 
bay,  on  the  2nd  of  December.  What  a  spectral  company  they  must 
have  been! 

But  neither  danger^  want^  nor  pain^  can  uproot  an  instinct,  or  change 
that  native  bias  of  the  mind  which  is  destiny.  In  May  1591,  Clifford 
was  at  sea  cruising  with  small  success  in  the  Mediteranean.  The  fol- 
lowing  year  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the  West  Indies,  which  he  did  not 
accompany  in  person.  This  ^vas  much  the  most  fortunate  of  his  ven- 
tures,  yet  not  the  less  unfortunate  for  himself.  His  ships  fell  in  with, 
and  captured,  a  Spanish  Caraque,  valued  at  £150,000 ;  but  the  admi- 
ralty  courts,  or  what  then  supplied  their  place,  decided,  that  not  having 
been  himself  engaged,  he  had  no  legal  claim  to  any  part  of  the  prize. 
Instead  of  receiving,  therefore,  that  high  interest  for  his  money  that  he 
expected  as  his  just  due,  he  was  obliged,  to  save  himself  from  extreme 
embarrassment,  to  accept  £36,000  of  the  Queen,  as  a  boon.  Eliza- 
beth  was  far  from  wealthy,  and,  except  in  her  dress,  sternly  economicaJ, 
therefore  this  donation  shews  either  that  Clifford  was  personally  in  her 
good  graces,  or  that  she  thought  he  had  been  treated  with  palpable  injus- 
tice.  By  tlie  portraits  that  remain  of  him,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
well  suited  to  win  the  eye  of  a  woman  certainly  not  devoid  of  passion,  for 
he  was  a  model  of  masculine  comeliness,  with  a  countenance  of  more 
expression  than  usually  belongs  to  a  handsome  man,  and  a  person  formed 
alikc  for  strength  and  agility,  accomplished  in  all  knightly  exercises, 
spleiidid  in  his  dress,  of  romantic  valour,  and  a  tongue  to  speak 
ehxjueiitly 

Of  all  the  wonders  of  the  mighty  deep, 
Tales  that  wouhl  make  a  maiden  love  to  weep, 
Of  perils  manifold  and  strange,  of  storms, 
Battle,  and  wrcck,  and  thonsand  fcller  forms, 
Which  Death,  careering  on  the  terrible  sea, 
Pnts  on  to  prove  the  true  Knighfsconstancy. 

Neitlier  tlic  Queen's  favour,  nor  his  own  losses,  could  extiiignish 
his  pa.ssi()ii  for  nautical  adventure.  But  the  occurrences  of  his  latter 
v<»yages  are  iiot  strikiiig  cnough  to  recpiire  a  place  here.  Altogether 
he  mu-bt  Ix;  denominated  an   unfortuiiate  speculator  on  the  chances  of 
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maritime  war.  We  caniiot  call  him  a  Sea-Quixote,  for  a  degree  of 
cupidity  mingled  with  his  restlesness.  The  \ong  wnr,  and  the  eiior- 
mous  wealth  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  liad  revived  in  the  English 
character  the  Scandinavian  spirit  of  piracy :  few  of  Elizal)eth'3  warriors 
emulated  tlie  stainless  honour  and  humanity  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Drake  and  Raleigli  themselves  were  little  better  tlian  Gentlemen 
Buccaneers. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  admitted  on  ClifFords  deportment  as  a 
courtier.  Unfit  for  political  business,  he  was  favoured  without  being 
trusted.  Elizabeth,  who  seklom  suffered  her  personal  partialities  to 
intcrfere  witli  tlie  distribution  of  ofhce,  and  sagaciously  discovered 
the  native  vein  of  each  man's  faculties,  found  easy  means  to  fix  liis 
attacliment,  and  gratify  her  own  vanity  at  the  same  time.  "Slie 
knew — perhaps  admired — his  foibles,  and  certainly  flattered  them."* 
In  1592  she  invested  liim  witli  the  Garter,  which  he  wears  in  thc 
Skipton  picture.  A  scarce  whole-lengtli  portrait,  engraved  by  Rolxirt 
White,  preserves  another  little  circumstance,  wljicli,  trifle  as  it  is,  is 
characteristic ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  record  of  liim  what  lic  would 
diligently  have  recorded  himself.  At  an  audience,  after  his  return 
from  one  of  his  expeditions,  tlie  Quccn  droj^j^ed  her  glove :  Clifford 
took  it  up,  and  presentcd  it  on  liis  knees.  Graciously  slie  bad  him  keep 
it  for  her  siike.  He  had  it  ricldy  set  with  diamonds,  and  wore  it  ever 
after,  on  ceremonial  occasions,  in  the  front  of  liis  hat. 

On  the  super-annuation  of  Sir  Henry  Lea,  K.  G.,  hc  was  appointed 
her  iMajesty's  peculiar  chani])ion  at  all  Tournanicnts.  Sir  Williani 
Segar,  in  his  treatise  "Of  Honour,  IMilitary  and  Civil,"  has  memorialized 
the  order  of  his  admission  to  this  ofHce,  for  which  he  was  so  admirably 
(pialified  by  tastc  and  nature.  Doubtless  he  wore  that  suit  of  tilting 
armour  which  now  hangs  "in  nionumental  mockery"  at  A])plcby  castle, 
the  helniet  of  Mliich  no  living  sliouldcrs  could  su])])ort.  "  Hut  he  nuist 
liave  l)een  of  a  stature  wcll  a(laj)ted  for  bearing  grcat  weights,  for  the 
whole  suit  measures  only  five  feet  nine  incbcs  from  the  cone  of  the 
helmet  to  the  ground.  The  |)erj)endicular  j)osturc  may,  however,  have 
occasioned  some  contraction  in  the  lcathern  lig-aments  of  the  joints.t 
It  is  j)leasant  to  gaze  in  imagination  on  the  j)agcautry  of  antiquc  times. 
In  all  that  j)crtiiins  to  j)arade  an<l  cereniony,  we  are  a  most  dcgeneratc 
jKH>j)le.  N(>t  that  we  have  lost  the  love  of  sliow,  but  shows  with  us 
have  no  meaning.  In  the  chivalric  ages  every  oliservance  was  sigiiifi- 
caiit,  liistorical,  or  allegorical.  We  lovc  to  rcad  of  tliesi»  thiiigs  in 
romance.     Tlicv  had  a  cliarin    for   tlic   suect    SjK.'nsi'r   aiid   the   noble 

♦Lodgc.  f  Wlutuktr. 
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Sidncy ;  aiid  iVlilton  hiniself,   repiiblican   as   he  was,  caresscd  them  in 
faiicy,  and  disdained  not  thc  towered  cities  where — 

Throngs  of  Knights  and  Barons  bold, 

In  weeds  of  peacc  high  triumphs  hold ; 

With  store  of  hidies  whosc  bright  eyes 

Rain  influence,  and  adjudge  the  prize 

Of  wit,  or  arms,  while  both  contend 

To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend. 

Thcre  let  Ilymen  oft  appear, 

In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clpar, 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 

With  mask  and  antique  pageantry ; 

Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream, 

On  summer  eve  by  haunted  stream. — L'Allegro. 

If  any  utilitarian  require  further  reason  for  our  particularity  on  this 
head_,  we  assurc  him  that  tlie  expense  of  these  pageants  was  a  great 
means  of  ruiuing  the  nobility,  and  compelling  them  to  alienate  their 
estates ;  whereby  the  neck  of  the  feudal  power  was  broken,  and  room 
Avas  made  for  the  middle  gentry  to  rise.  Hence  the  increased  impor- 
tance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  its  natural  consequencCj — the 
abridgment  of  monarchical  prerogative,  and  aristocratic  privileges.  But 
listen  to  Sir  William  Segar : — 

"  On  thc  seventeenth  day  of  November,  anno  1690^  this  hono\u'able 
gentleman,"  (Sir  Henry  Lea)  "  together  with  the  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
}ia\i ng  first  performed  tlieir  service  at  arms^  jiresented  themselves  unto 
her  higliness  at  the  foot  of  the  stairS;,  under  her  gallery  window^  where 
at  tliat  time  her  Majesty  did  sit^  accompanicd  with  the  Viscount 
Turyn,  ambassador  of  France,  many  ladies,  and  the  chiefcst  nobility. 
Her  iMajcsty  beholding  these  armed  knights  coming  towards  her,  did 
suddenly  hear  a  music  so  sweet  and  secret,  as  every  onc  thereat  greatly 
niarvelled.  And  hearkcning  to  that  cxcellcnt  melody,  the  earth  as  it 
were  opcning,  thcrc  appcared  a  pavilion,  made  of  white  taffeta^  con- 
taining  eight  score  ells,  being  a  proportion  like  unto  the  sacred  temple 
of  the  Virgins  Vestal.  This  tcmple  seemed  to  consist  upon  pillars  of 
IH>rphyry,  archcd  likc  unto  a  church  :  within  it  wcre  many  lamps  burn- 
ing:  also,  on  thc  one  sidc,  there  stood  an  altar,  covcred  with  cloth  of 
gold,  and  thcrcupon  two  wax  candles_,  burning  in  rich  candlcsticks : 
upon  the  altar  also  were  laid  certain  princely  prescnts,  which,  after,  by 
tlirec  virgins,  wcre  prescnted  untc»  her  Majcsty.  Bcforc  thc  door  of 
tliis  teniplc  stood  a  crowncd  pillar,  cmbraccd  by  an  eglantinc  trec, 
whercon  wa.s  hanged  a  table,  and  thcrcin  written,  with  letters  of  gold, 
this  prayer  following  :  * — Elizat,  &c.  Piac,  potenti,  faelicissimae  virgini, 

•  '*  'I  o  Lliza,  tht  mobt  piou>?,  potcnt,  and  fortunatc  virgin,  the  ]ady-champion  of 
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fidei,  pacis,  nobilitatis  vindici  ;  cni  Deiis,  Astra,  Virtus  siiinma  devo- 
veriint  «miuia.  Post  tot  annos,  tot  triuniphos,  animani  ad  j)edes  j)osi- 
tiirus  tuos  sacra  senex  affixit  arnia.  V^itani  ([uietani,  iniperiuni  ater- 
num,  famam  ajternam  precatur  tihi,  sanguine  redempturus  suo.  Ultra 
columnas  Herculis  Columna  moveatiir  tiia,  Corona  suj)eret  coronas 
omnes,  ut  quam  Coelum  felicissime  nascenti  coronam  dedit  l)eatissime 
moriens  reportes  Coelo  Summe,  Sancte,  i^terne,  audi,  exaudi,  Deus. 

•X-  *  vr  -V-  -;'r  -;c- 

"  These  presents  and  prayer  being  with  «jreat  reverence  delivered  into 
her  ]\Iajesty's  own  hand,  and  lie  liimself "  disarmed,  offered  up  his 
armour  at  the  foot  of  her  ]Majesty's  crowned  pillar  ;  and  kneeling  u})on 
his  knees,  presented  the  Earl  of  Cumberhuid,  humbly  bcseeching  slie 
Mould  }>e  pleased  to  accept  him  for  her  knicrht,  to  continue  tlie  yearly 
exercises  aforesaid.  Her  Majesty  graciously  accepting  of  that  offer, 
this  aged  knight  armed  the  Earl,  and  mounted  him  upon  his  liorse  : 
that  being  done,  he  put  upon  his  own  person  a  side-coat  of  black  velvet, 
pointed  under  the  arm,  and  covered  his  head,  iu  lieu  of  a  helmet,  with 
a  buttoned  cap." 

Besides  his  addiction  to  the  ancient  exercises  of  nobility,  Lord  George 
was  nuich  given  to  horse-racing,  a  sj>ort  or  game  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction.  He  kept  sj)lendid  hosj)itaIity,  and  gave  princely  entertiiin- 
ments  ;  his  toils  and  his  pleasures  were  alike  costly.  No  W(»nder  tlien, 
tliat  having  "  set  out  with  a  larger  estate  tlian  any  of  his  ancestors,  in 
littlc  m(jre  than  twentv  ycars  he  made  it  one  of  the  Icust,"  and  that  his 
muuinunt  room  is  full  of  "  memorials  of  j^rodigality,  sales,  mortgages, 
incjuietude,  and  apj)roaching  want;"  but  his  j)ride  j^reserved  him  from 
running  deej)Iy  into  debt :  he  preferred  alienating  his  j)roj)erty  to  lH>r- 
rowing  on  usurv,  and  it  was  fouiid  at  Iiis  deatli,  tliat  Iiis  debts  did  nol 
exceed  £700.      He  died  at  tlie  Savoy  in  Loiiddii  ;   but  his  rcmaiiis  uere 

faitli,  pcacr,  aiul  iiobleness;  to  whoin  fiod,  hcr  stars,  and  htr  \irtuf,  haM-  sworn  ti» 
i;i\c  all  soverui^nty,  After  so  many  years,  so  man}' triuinphs, the  Ag»d,  who  would 
lay  his  life  at  thy  feet  hath  hung  up  his  didieated  arms.  He  iinplores  for  thec 
«juiet  life,  evcrlxsting  dominion,  everla-sting  fame,  which  he  is  ready  to  pureliase  with 
his  own  hlood.  May  thy  crown  excel  all  crowns :  that  crown  which  Hiavrn 
inost  auspiciouxly  pave  thee  at  thy  nativity,  mayest  thou,  inost  blessed,  at  thy  dfuth 
bear  back  to  Heavi-n.     O  thou  supreme,  holy,  eternal  (Jod,  hear  and  givi-  t*ar." 

The  peculiar  brcvity  and  conipact  collocation  of  thi'  Latin  tongur  gives  a  beaiity 
aiid  satisfaetoriness  to  lapidary  or  epigrainmatie  writint,'  wholly  imattaiiialde  in  any 
other  languagc.  'Ihe  introduction  of  a  prayer  on  an  occasion  of  inere  pagi-antr)*--- 
a  piayer  addressed  to  the  supreine  <  iod,  in  which  thtre  is  ineiition  of  lli-rcules;  iii 
wliieh  thf  Divinity  is  elasH-d  with  tlu-  stars,  and  an  ab>irael  huuian  <piality-  -is  very 
>  haracteristic  of  the  age  and  taste  of  F'lizal>eth. 

•  Sir  Ilenrv  I.ea. 
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coiiveyed  to  the  seat  of  liis  forefathers,  aiid  he  lies  in  the  vault  of  Skip- 
ton  castle.  The  entry  of  his  interment  in  the  parisli  register  of 
Skipton  is  as  follows : — "  1605.  Oct.  29.  departed  this  life,  George^ 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Clifforde,  Vipounte,  and  Vessie,  Lord  of 
the  honor  of  Skipton  in  Craven,  Knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the 
Garter,  one  of  his  higlniess  privie  counsell,  Lord  Warden  of  the  cytie  of 
Carlell  and  the  West  Marches,  and  was  honorably  buried  at  Skipton, 
the  XXIX  of  December,  and  his  funerall  was  solemnized  the  Xlllth 
dav  of  INIarche  next  then  following."  The  custom  of  that  day  in  regard 
tohearsing  up  of  corpses,  must  have  been  even  more  dilatory  and  expen- 
sive  than  the  present  fashion.  The  body  is  kept  above  ground  more 
than  two  months,  and  then  is  buried  privately,  we  are  to  suppose  ;  then 
more  than  two  months  after,  his  funeral  is  publickly  solemnized.  A 
like  double  celebration  of  marriages,  and  of  christenings,  was  not  unu- 
sual  at  the  same  period.     The  Earl  was  little  more  than  forty  seven. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  saw,  and  did,  and  suffered  so  much,  has 
left  no  account  of  his  voyages  and  perils  ;  but  Dr.  Whitaker  discovered 
among  the  family  evidence,  a  MS.  journal  of  the  expedition  of  1586, 
(which  the  Earl  did  not  himself  accompany,)  apparently  written  by  an 
ordinary  pilot,  or  inferior  officer,  intituled  as  follows  : — "  A  Voyage 
pretended  to  the  India,  set  forth  by  the  good  Earl  of  Cumberland,  with 
two  ships  and  a  pinnace,  Mr.  Wytherington  being  captain  of  the  admi- 
ral,  and  ]\Ir.  Lister  of  the  vice-admiral."  One  passage  only  is  extracted 
by  the  Doctor  from  this  journal ;  but  it  is  worth  repeating  : — 
"  Nov.  5.  Our  men  went  on  shore  and  fet  rys,'^  and  burn't  the  rest  of 
the  houses  in  the  Neger's  town ;  and  our  boat  went  down  to  the  outer- 
most"  uttermost,  "  point  of  the  river,  and  burnt  a  town,  and  brought 
away  all  the  rice  that  was  in  the  town.  The  6th  day  we  served  God, 
Ixiing  Sunday."  The  account  of  the  voyagc  of  1589,  and  its  liorrible 
distresses  and  privations,  was  drawn  up  by  Edward  Wright,  a  famous 
matlicmatician,  who  was  liimself  in  the  fleet.  His  narrative  may  be 
found  in  Hackluyt.  Several  letters  of  the  Lord  George  are  preserved  ; 
but  they  throw  littlc  light  on  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  life, 
thougli  they  sufficiently  testify  his  pecuniary  difficulties.  One  is 
addrosscd  to  thc  Lord  Treasurer  Buleigh,  reciuesting  the  loan  of 
£10,000  from  tlie  Queen.  It  is  dated  22nd  September,  1586,  when  he 
was  engaged  in  his  first  expedition.  Another  to  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham,  rcspecting  a  Spanish  ship,  wrecked  on  the  coast  ncar  Plymouth, 
in  the  time  of  the  Armada,  which  it  was  falsely  rumoured  that    tlie 

•  Probably  intended  for /<,'/c/te(/ WcT?,-  the  moru  tlian  usual  irregularity  of  spelline: 
in  this  MS,  proves  it  to  be  the  work  of  au  uueducuted  man,  e.  g,  vyaK  for  voyage, 
vys  athmerrall  for  vicc-admiral. 
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Duke  of  ^Medina  Sidonia,  tlie  Spanish  adniiral,  Mas  almnl.  A  tliird 
relates  to  tlie  action  off  Calais,  in  wliicli  Clitford  l)ore  so  considerable 
a  part.  It  is  dated  20th  Febriiary,  and  inscriljed  to  Lord  Burleigh. 
We  shall  quote  but  one,  adtb-essed  also  to  Lord  Burlei«;h,  aiid  dated 
Ajuil  2i),  1597.  It  expresses  little  satisfaction  with  the  reward  of  his 
services,  or  the  profit  of  his  ventures. 

"  To  my  very  good  Lord  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  England. 
"IMy  good  Lord, — As  I  have  everfound  your  Lordship  willing  to  do 
me  kindness,  so  I  beeeech  you,  (now  in  the  time  when  much  it  may 
])Ieasure  me  both  in  my  reputation  and  estate,)  to  give  me  your  ])cst 
furtherance.  I  hear  her  INIajesty  will  bestow  the  Isle  of  Wight  upon 
some  such  as  shall  there  be  resident :  To  which  conditiou  willingly  I 
would,  as  is  fitting,  tie  myself,  not  with  such  humours  to  sea  journeys, 
as  heretofore  has  carried  me  on,  but,  l)yjust  discourage,  settle  myself  to 
what  shall  neither  get  envy,  uor  give  colour  to  false  informations.  I 
protest  to  your  Lordship,  desire  of  enabling  myself  for  lier  Majesty's 
service,  chiefly  drew  me  with  greediness  to  follow  those  courses  all  this 
year,  as  your  Lordship  knows  there  hath  been  likelyhood  of  my  cmploy- 
mcnt,  and  generallv  spokeu  of.  Now  I  hear  it  is  othcrwise  determined,  to 
uhich  I  willingly  submit  myself ;  but  so  sensible  of  the  disgrace,  that  if 
her  majesty  doesnot  shew  me  some  other  token  of  her  favour,  I  shall  as 
often  wish  myself  dead  as  I  have  hours  to  live.  But  my  fitness  to 
govern  that  island  I  leave  to  yo\ir  Lordship's  judgment  :  but  this  I 
vow,  lic  livcs  not,  that  with  more  duty  and  carc  shall  kecp  and  defend 
it  than  I  will,  and  if  by  your  Lordship's  good  means  it  may  be  obtained, 
I  shall  think  her  Majesty  deals  most  graciously  M*ith  me,  and  ever 
acknowledge  myself  most  bound  to  your  Lordship,  whom  I  conmiit  to 
God,  and  rest  your  Lordship's  to  command — George  Cumberland." 

But  the  only  writing  of  this  high-born  sea-wanderer  that  can  Ix' 
(tonsidcred  as  a  literary  comj)osition,  is  a  sj)eech  delivered  at  sonie 
masfjue  or  sj)ectacle  in  tlie  character  of  the  melancholy  Knight.  It  is 
curious,  and  throws  over  his  real  discontents  but  a  thin  veil  of  fiction. 
It  is  long,  and  in  a  (piaint,  conceited  style ;  but  some  j)assages  are 
curiously  l)i()graj)hical,  and  others  whinisical  for  the  excess  of  allego- 
rical  adulation. 

*'  This  Knight,  (Fairest  and  Haj)j)iest  of  Ladies)  removing  fmMi 
castlc  to  castlc,  now  rolleth  uj)and  down  in  oj)en  fiehl,  a  fiehl  (»f  sha^low, 
ha\  iiig  no  otlicr  mistress  but  night  shade,  nor  gutlieriiig  aiiy  nioss 
but  aboiit  liis  licart.  Tliis  melaiicholv,  or  rather  dcsjicratc  rctircdness, 
sumnions  his  mcniory  to  a  rej)etitioii  of  all  his  actions,  thoughts,  mis. 

2l 
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fortunes^  in  tlie  depth   of  wliicli  discojitented  contentedness  iipon   one 
leaf  Iie  writes,  uilUter  consenesco,  and  masters  up  all  his  spirit  to   its 
wonted  courage :  but  in  the  same  minute  he   kisseth  uight-shade  and 
embraceth  it,  saying,  solanum  solamen.     Then  having  no  company  but 
himself,  thus  he  talks  with  himself :  That  he  hath  made    ladders   for 
others  to  climb,  and  his  feet  nailed  to  the  ground  not  to  stir  :  That 
he  is  like  him  that  built  the  anchor  to  save  others^   and   themselves  to 
be  drowned.     That  when  he  hath  outstript  many  in  desert^  he  is  tript 
up  by  Envy,  until  those  overtake  him,  that  nndertook  nothing.     He  on 
the  coniidence  of  unspotted  honour,  levelled  all  his  actions  to   nurse 
those  twins,  Labour  and  Duty,  not  knowing  wliich  of  these  was  eldest, 
both  running  fast,  but  neither  foremost.     Then,    casting  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  to  wonder  at  Cynthia's  brightness,  and  to  look  out  his  own 
unfortunate  star :  with  deep  sighs  he  breathes  out  a  two-fold  wish,  that 
the  one  may  never  wain  while  the  world  waxeth ;  that  the  other  may 
be  erring,  not  fixt.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  night-shade ;  for  where 
can  there  be  mist  or  darkness  where  you  are,  whose  beam  wraps   up 
clouds  as  whirlwinds  dust  ?      Night-shade  is  fallen  off,  sinking  into  the 
center  of  the  earth,  as  not  daring  to  show  blackness  before  your  bright- 
ness.     I  cannot  excuse  my  Knighfs  error,  to  think  that  he  should  cover 
himself  obscurely  in  any   desolate   retiredness   where   your  Highness 
Ijeauty  and  virtue  could  not  find  him  out.     He  now   grounds   all  his 
actions  neither  upon  hopes,  counsel,  nor  experience ;  he  disdains  envy, 
and   scorns  ingratitude.      Judgment  shall  arm  his   patience,  patience 
confirm  his  knowledge,  which  is  tliat, — yourself  being  Perfection,  know 
measure,  nvmiber,  and  timc  to  cause  favour  where  it  should,  and  where 
you  please,  lieing  only  M-ise  and  constant  in  m  eighing  w ith  true  steadi- 
ness  both  the  thoughts  of  all  men,  and  their  affections,  upon  which   he 
so  relies,  that  whatsoever  happen  to  him  you  are  still  yourself,  wonder 
and  happiness,  to  which  his  eyes,  thoughts,  and  actions  are  tied  with 
such  aii  indissoluble  knot,  that  neither  Death,  nor  Time  that  triumphs 
aftcr  Death,  shall,  or  can  unloose  it.     Is  it  not_,  as  I  have  often  told  you, 
that  after  he  had  thrown  his  lard  into  the  sea,  the  sea  would  cast  him 
on  the  land  for  a  wanderer?     He  that  spins  nothing  but  Hope,    shall 
weave  up  nothi ng  but  repentance.     He  may  well  entertain  a  shade  for 
liis  mistress,  tliat   walks   the   world    himself  like  a  shadow,   embracing 
names  instead  of  things,  dreams  for  trutlis,  blind  prophecies,  for  seeing 
verities.     It  becomes  not  me  to  dispute  of  hiscourses;  but  yet  none 
shall  hinder  me  from  wondring  trj  see  him,  that  is  not,  to  be,  and  yet  to 
\\L — that  never  was.     If  ye  think  his  body   too   strait  for  his  heart, 
ye  shall    fiiid  tlie  world    widc   enough   for   his  body."      The   allusions 
to  his  own   circumstances    in    this    speech   are    obvious:  the    rest   of 
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it,    is     not    very    intelligihle,    or    particularly   wortli    understandinir. 

We  have  before  stated,  tliat  his  union  with  the  Laily  ^largaret 
Russel  was  eminently  unhappy.  But  though  a  cohl,  negligent, 
and  unfaithful  husband,  lie  is  not  accused  of  domestic  tyranny. 
Yet  the  sorrows  of  his  wife  were  doubtless  large  enough  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  his  attachnient  to  a  Court-ladv,  occasioned  a  separation  :  jx,'r- 
haps  nileseriion,  would  Ijetter  express  the  truth.  Totliis  entanglemcnt, 
his  daughter,  who  sj)eaks  of  him,  as  a  good  daugliter  shouhl  do  of  an 
indifferent  fatlier,  thus  feelingly  alludes,  "  But  as  good  natures  through 
human  frailty  are  often  misled,  so  he  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  of 
quality,  Mhich  did  by  degrees  draw  and  alienate  liis  affections  froni  liis 
so  virtuous  and  loving  wife  ;  and  it  becanie  tlie  cause  of  niany  sorrows." 
But  it  is  rather  to  lje  thought  that  lie  had  little  conjugal  ariection  to 
alienate,  and  that  his  wife,  who  married  him  without  kive,  lovedhimno 
more  than  duty  couhl  constrain  from  au  unwillingheart.  Yet,  whatever 
secession  may  have  taken  phice  (hiring  tlie  EarKs  life,  prevented  not  his 
consort  from  attending  liis  dying  hours,  for  we  have  the  testimony  of 
thc  Lady  Anne,  that  she  and  her  motlier  were  with  him  a  few  hours 
before  his  decease. 

Three  children  were  the  j)nKluce  of  that  family  comj)act,  which  only 
deserves  to  l)e  called  a  marriage,  insomuch  as  it  was  sanctified  by  the 
j)ious  submission  of  the  most  suffering  j)arty.  Two  sons,  Francis  and 
Ro])ert,  and  the  daughter,  for  wlutse  sole  sake  \\c  have  given  thesc 
notices  of  her  forefathers,  one  only  of  whom  was  Morthy  to  be  jirogenitor 
to  such  a  child.     But  God  alone  is  the  Father  of  souls. 

Both  Francis  and  Robert  died  while  their  father,  who  cared  Httle  for 
them,  was  at  sea.  Of  Francis,  the  elder,  his  sister  says  "  that  he  was 
admircd  bv  those  who  knew  him  for  liis  goodness  and  devotion,  even  to 
M'onder,  considering  his  childish  years:  his  brother  Hobert  and  the 
Countess  their  m(>ther,  were  in  Skij)ton  Castle  at  his  death,  where  thc 
same  Countess  was  great  with  child  with  hcr  mily  daughter,  whoni  she 
was  delivered  of  in  that  Skijiton  Castle,  the  3(>th  of  January  f«»IIowing: 
she  that  was  ihe  Ladv  Anno  Clitford,  and  came  to  be  the  oidy  child  to 
her  j)arents.  Wlieii  this  Lord  Francis  died,  his  said  father  was  then 
beyond  seas,  in  the  north  j)arts  of  Ireland,  whithcr  lie  was  driven  on 
land,  by  great  extremity  of  temjiest,  in  great  hazard  of  life,  ten  days 
Ixjfore  the  death  of  the  said  son,  when  that  Earl  was  on  his  return  from 
the  isles  Azores  in  the  West  Indies."  So  ('lifford's  eldest  child  die<l 
just  wheii  its  father  M'as  near  dving  of  Iimii^nT.  The  second  son, 
Robert,  iii  lik<*  niaiincr,  never  lived  to  I>e  a  inaii,  \vt  was  he  "  a  child 
endowe<l  with  iiiaiiv  jierfections  of  so  few  years,  aiid  likely  to  Iiavc 
iiiadr  a  gullant  niaii."     Ilis  sorrowful  mother,  aiid  his  thcii  little  sistcr 
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were  in  tlie  lioiise  wlieii  lic  died,  "  wliicli  Lady  Anne  ClifFord,  was  tlien 
but  a  year  and  four  montlis  old,  by  the  death  of  her  said  brother 
Robert  Clifford,  she  came  to  be  the  sole  heir ;  and  when  this  young  Lord 
Robert  died,  his  fatlier,  George,  Earl  of  Cumberland  was  in  one  of 
liis  voyages  on  the  seas  toward  Spain  and  the  West  Indies." 

Of  her  mother  she  says,  "Tliat  the  death  of  her  two  sons  did  so  mucli 
affect  her^  as  that  ever  after  the  book  of  Job  was  her  constant  companiou. 
The  good  and  afHicted  hidy  had  troubles  in  her  widowhood,  which  a 
male  lieir  woukl  have  preveuted  ;  but  the  life  of  a  virtuous  daughter, 
and  the  memory  of  two  sons  that  lived  not  long  enough  to  be  wicked, 
(to  whom,  therefore,  slie  could  ascribe  as  many  possible  virtues  as  she 
chose,)  were  better  to  her  than  any  son  would  have  been. 

In  the  remarkable  family  picture  to  which  we  have  ah-eady  adverted, 
the  Countess,  JMargaret  is  represented  standing  by  her  husband's  side, 
with  one  arm  extended  towards  her  two  sons;  and  some  have  plausibly 
imagined  that  she  is  soliciting  the  Earl  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care 
of  them.  She  has  a  most  amiable  countenance,  being  more  like  a  good 
woman  of  the  present  day,  than  most  female  portraits  of  her  time.  Her 
dress,  which  is  high  up  to  the  throat,  and  opens  in  front,  with  wide 
hanging  sleeves,  woukl  not  be  much  out  of  fashion  now ;  but  her  little 
boys,  linked  arm  in  arm,  and  inveterately  staring  at  nothing,  are  rather 
too  like  miniature  doctors  of  divinity.  Their  long  dresses  completely 
concealing  their  feet,  are  more  like  cassocks  than  anything  else ;  and 
they  have  surcingles  round  the  waist.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  children 
were  drest  in  tlie  seventeenth  century. 

Before  we  enter  upon  our  account  of  the  Lady  Anne,  we  will  give  her 
<lescription  of  herself  as  a  letter  of  introduction: — "I  was"  says  she 
"very  happy  in  my  first  constitution,  both  in  mind  and  body;  both  for 
internal  and  external  endowments ;  for  never  was  there  a  chikl  inore 
cntirely  resembling  both  father  and  mother  than  myself.  The  cok)ur 
of  mine  eyes  was  black,  like  my  father's,  and  the  form  and  aspect  of 
them  was  (piick  and  lively,  like  my  motlier's.  The  hair  of  my  head 
was  brown  and  very  thick,  and  so  long  tliat  it  reaclied  to  the  calf  of  my 
legs  when  I  stood  upriglit;  with  a  peak  of  liair  on  my  forehead,  and  a 
dimple  on  my  chin  :  and  an  exquisite  shape  of  l)ody,  like  my  father. 
But  now  time  and  age  havc  long  since  ended  all  tliose  beauties,  which 
are  to  be  com[)ared  to  tlie  grass  of  the  field :  (Isaiah  xl.  G,  7^  8;  1  Peter 
i.  24.*)  For  now,  when  I  cansed  tliese  memoral)les  of  myself  to  be 
uritten,  I  have  j^assed  the   sixty-third   year  of  my  age.     And  though  I 

*  Isaiah  xl.  0,  7,  8:  "  The  voice  said  cry;  and  I  said  what  shall  I  cry  ? — All  flesh 
i»  grass,  aiid  the  goodliness  thereof  Is  as  the  flower  of  the  field  ;  the  grass  withe)'eth, 
the  flower  fadtth,  because  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  npoii  il — sun  ]y  thc  peopb- 
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say  it,  tlie  perfections  of  my  mind  ^Fcre  much  aljove  those  of  my  IxkIv  : 
I  had  a  strong  and  copious  niemory,  a  sound  judgment  and  a  discerning 
spirit ;  and  so  much  of  a  strong  judgement  and  a  discerning  spirit  ; 
and  so  much  of  a  strong  imagination  in  me,  as  at  raany  times  cven  my 
dreams  and  apprehensions  proved  to  be  true." 

Lady  Anne  ClifFord  was  boru,  as  she  herself  testifies,  on  the  30th 
Januarv,  1589-90,  at  Skipton  Castle.  With  a  Shandean  cxactness, 
very  unusual  among  female  autobiographers  in  these  days,  slie  begins 
lier  memoirs  of  herself  nine  montlis  Ix^fore  her  nativity,  for  tlie  sake  of 
introducing  a  beautiful  quotation  from  the  cxxxix.  Psahn,  12tli,  13tli, 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  verses,  "Thou  hast  covered  me  in  my  mother*s 
Momb :  I  will  give  thanks  unto  thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made :  marvelhms  are  tliy  works,  and  that  my  soul  knowoth  riglit  well. 
My  substance  was  not  hid  from  thee  wlien  I  was  inade  in  secret,  and 
curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth.  Thine  eyes  did  see 
niy  substance,  yet  Ijeing  imj^erfect ;  and  in  thy  book  all  my  meml)ers 
were  written,  which  in  continuance  were  fashioned,  when  as  yet  therc 
was  none  of  them." 

Iler  governess  was  Mistress  Taylor;  her  tutor,  that  excellent  maii — 
"the  well  languaged  Daniel."  The  disagreements  of  her  parents,  aiid 
the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  family  estiites,  obliged  her  education 
to  lic  couducted  on  the  strictcst  principles  of  frugality;  bnt  luckily  the 
best  knowledge  is  not  the  dearest ;  and  to  the  housewifely  habits 
iniposed  upoii  lier  youtli,  and  her  coniparative  seclusion  from  expensive 
vaiiities,  iiiaiiy  of  her  lK'st  virtues  may  1x3  ascrilxnl.  Iler  improvement 
was  in  iio  particular  neglected;  but  alx)ve  all,  she  was  nurtured  iii  the 
precepts  and  practicc  of  economy,  self-denial,  domestic  order,  aiid 
"  Pure  rcligioii,  teaching  household  laws."  • 

is  but  grass.  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadcth,  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall 
staiid  for  ever."  1  Peter  i.  24:  For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  .trlor\'  uf  n>an  iv^ 
the  flower  of  grass." 

•  Wordsworth.  Perhaps  I  onght  to  apologize  for  quoting  this  poct  so  often,  but  to 
promulgate  by  any  means  such  a  line  as  the  above,  surely  nceds  no  apologj'.  Mr. 
VVordsworth  will,  I  doubt  not,  excuse  m»',  if,  adiniring  above  ineasnre  tbe  portr)  ofthe 
subliine  sonnet  which  it  concludos,  I  venture  to  t)bject  to  ihf  <|iUTul«ms  spirit  whirh 
it  breathes.  That  we  are  mnch  worse  than  wc  ought  to  be,  is  unfortunately  aslanding 
truism,  but  that  the  "streani  of  tendency  "  is  rccnitli/  diverted  froin  goiMl  to  evil,  1 
iKuhdently  driiy.  Ilaving  said  this  much,  it  is  better  to  give  the  sonnet  at  oiiee,  for 
I  uin  afraid  that  some  onc  of  my  readers  may  not  have  a  copy  of  Wordsworth's 
piieins  in  his  pocket,  or  even  on  his  parlour  window. 

Writt»  II  in  I.oiidoii,  IHO-J. 
"O  friiiid,  I  kn(»w  iiot  wliich  way  I  iuu>l  luok 
For  comfort,  bciiig  a^  1  am  opprtat, 
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To  all  siicli  book-leariiing  as  could  edify  or  adorn  her  yoiing  miud  shc 
was  skilfully  and  honestly   guided  by  her  Preceptor  Daniel,  who,  iu 

To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  drest 

For  show :  mean  handy-work  of  craftsman,  cook, 

Or  groom.     We  must  run  glittering  like  a  brook 

In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  imblest : 

Tho  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best. 

No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 

Delights  us.     Rapine,  avarice,  expense, 

This  is  idolatrj^,  and  these  we  adore. 

Plaiu  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more 

The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 

Is  gone, — our  peace,  our  fearful  iunocence, 

And  pure  Religion,  breathing  household  laws." 

Seldom  has  the  same  feeling,  which  is  expressed  so  often,  been  expressed  so  beauti- 
fully ;  but  is  not  the  feeliug  itself  a  delusiou,  or  rather,  in  minds  like  Wordsworth's, 
a  voluntary  ilIi(Ston ?  Greater  virtues  were  rendered  visible  by  the  trials  of  the  past,  than 
by  the  security  of  the  present,  but  it  was  not  the  goodness  of  the  times  that  called  those 
virtues  into  act.  Had  there  been  no  persecutors  there  would  have  been  no  martyrs : 
war  and  oppression  make  patriots  and  heroes ;  and  wherever  we  hear  of  much  alms- 
giving,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  much  poverty.  If  Anne  ClifFord  had  not  had  a 
bad  father  and  two  bad  husbands,  and  a  long  weary  widowhood,  and  lived  in  days  of 
rebellion,  usurpation,  and  profligacy,  she  perhaps  would  have  obtained  no  other 
record  than  that  of  a  sensible,  good  sort  of  a  woman,  upon  whose  brow  the  coronet 
sat  with  graceful  ease.  Nay,  it  is  possible,  that  the  same  disposition  which  her  adver- 
sities  disciplined  to  steady  purpose,  meek  self-command,  considerate  charity,  and 
godly  fortitude,  might,  under  better  circumstances,  have  produced  a  most  unamiable 
degree  of  patrician  haughtiness.  From  reading  the  memoirs  of  her,  and  such  as  her, 
an  imaginativc  mind  receives  a  strong  impression  of  the  superior  sanctity  of  former 
generations;  but  a  little  examination  will  prove  that  these  high  examples  have 
always  been  elect  exceptlons,  called  out  of  the  world— no  measures  of  the  world's 
righteousness.  No  period  produced  more  saintly  excellence  than  that  in  which 
Anne  Clifford  lived :  in  none  were  greater  crimes  perpetrated;  and  if  we  look  to  her 
later  years— never,  in  a  christian  age,  was  tlie  average  of  morals  so  low.  But  the  age  was 
characterised  more  by  the  evil  than  the  good,  as  Rochester's  poems  were  much  more 
characleristical  of  Charles  the  second's  times  than  Milton's. 

One  thing  is  obvious,  that  if  we  are  not  better  than  our  ancestors,  wc  must  be 
rnuch  worse— if  we  are  not  wiser  than  the  ancients,  we  must  be  incorrigible  fools. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  glory  of  God.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
flatter  the  men  of  my  own  generation,  or  detract  one  atom  from  the  wise  or  good  of 
ages  past  What  we  are  we  did  not  make  ourselves;  whatever  tnith  perfumes  our 
atmosphere,  is  the  flower  of  a  seed  planted  long  ago.  We  do  not,  we  need  _not  do 
more  than  cultivate  and  improve  our  paternal  fields.  But  to  deny  that  wc  arc 
benefitting  by  the  labours  of  our  for(;fath(;r,  morally  as  well  as  physically,  wt^ild  be 
impious  ingratitude  to  that  Great  Powcr  which  hath  giv(;n,  and  is  giving,  and  will 
givi^  the  wish,  aiid  thf;  will,  and  the  power,  and  tht.'  knowhidge,  and  the  nieans  to  do 
the  good  which  he  wilh;th  and  doeth. 

Mucb,  vcry  much,  remaius  to  do.     It  is  uo  tiine  to  sit  dowji  self-complacently,  aud 
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liis  address  to  anotlicr  noblc  La<ly — Lucy,  Countess  of  BedfMrd,  lias  so 
well  set  forth  the  use  of  books,  what  they  can,  and  what  they  cannotdo: 

And  though  books,  Madam,  cannot  make  the  niind, 

(Which  we  must  hrlnfj  apt  to  be  set  aright) 

Yet  do  they  rectify  it  in  that  kind ; 

And  touch  it  so  as  that  it  turns  that  way, 

Where  judgment  lies:  and  though  we  cannot  find, 

The  certain  place  of  truth,  yet  do  they  stay 

And  entertain  us  near  about  the  same ; 

And  give  the  soul  the  best  delight  that  way, 

Enchant  it  most,  and  most  our  spirits  inflamc 

To  thoughts  of  glory,  and  to  worthy  ends : 

And  therefore  in  a  course  that  best  became 

The  clearness  of  your  heart,  and  best  commends 

Your  worthy  powers  you  nin  the  rightest  way 

By  which  when  all  cousumes,  your  fame  shall  live. 

If  Anne  coukl  read  all  the  books  represented  iu  the  j)icture  wliere  shc 
is  portrayed  as  a  dainsel  of  thirteen,  she  must  have  been  a  learne<l  little 
ladv  indeed — for  aniong  them  are  Eusebius,  St.  Augustine,  Josephus, 
aud  8ir  Philij)  Siduey's  Arcadia.     But 

Pictoribus  atque  Poetis 
Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  aequa  potestiu>. 

as  Ilorace  has  it — thus  quaintly  Englished  by  Toni  Brown  tlie  third, 

To  Bards  or  Limners  there  is  no  denying 
An  equal  privilege  of  dauntless  lying 

Vet  as  lier  funeral  panegynst  asserted  shecould  discourse  well  upon  all 
subjects — froni  predestination  to  Slea-Silk — we  may  conclude  that  she 
studied  the  fathers  in  the  original  languages. 

Among  the  j)aj)ers  at  Skipton  Castle  is  au  original  book  of  ac<N)unts, 
rilled  with  memorauda  relative  to  this  young  Iadv's  education,  fnmi 
I(J(K)  to  1()()2,  from  which  Whitaker  has  given  ('o])ious  extracts.  \\'e 
sliall  select  sucli  items  as  are  most  characteristic,  or  tlirow  liglit  oii  the 

.  ..iiiit  our  gains;  but  neither  is  it  a  time  to  strctch  out  our  arins  vainly  to  catch  tlu- 
irrevocablf  past.     We  can  neither  stand  still  nor  go  l)ackward,  but  striving  («»  go 
backward,  wc  may  go  lamentably  astray.     There  is  one  liiie  iii    Mr.    U'iird>wt»rth's 
s<»nnet,  agaiiist  which,  for  hU  oiru  sake,  I  must  entor  my  protest: 
"  No  graiideur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
DelighLs  us." 
If  by  "us,"  he  means  the  numerical  raajority  of  the  population,  I  answer,  that  niany 
in«»rc  are  awake  to  the  grandeur  and  bcauty  of  nature  ni>w  tlian  at  any  fnriner  aTxi: 
if  hc  nieaiis  that  the  miiid  and  s<»ul   of  Kngland   is  inM'iisil»li'  1«»  thi- Miblinu-,  in  tht> 
visibh-  or  iii  the  intollectual  world,  let  him  only   coiisider  the  iinniber  of  youiig,  and 
|»ure,  aiid   iioble  hearts,  that  have  joyfully  ackiiowledged  the  grandeur  of  his /*u<»it, 
aiid  li  t  biui  unsay  tlu-  slauder. 
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liabits  aiid  economy  of  EUzabeth's  latest  days.  All  books,  whatever  the 
subject,  were  then  introduced  with  a  text  or  an  ejaculation.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  tlie  old  metrical  romances,  which  regularly 
begin  and  conclude  with  addresses  to  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  or  the 
Saiuts :  often  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  matter  which  they  pre- 
face.  Stage-plays  also,  were  finished  with  a  prayer.  No  wonder  that 
grave  citizens  guarded  their  ledgers  with  scripturC;,  and  still  less  that 
a  young  female's  pocket  book  sliould  commence  with  a  petition  to  be 
used  on  entering  church :  "O  Lord  increase  our  faith,  and  make  us 
evermore  attentive  hearers,  true  conceivers,  and  diligent  fulfillers  of  thy 
heavenly  will."  After  come  these  lines,  supposed  to  be  in  the  hand- 
writing  of  Daniel: — 

To  wish  and  will  it  is  my  part, 
To  you  good  lady,  from  my  heart 
The  years  of  Nestor,  God  you  send, 
With  happiness  to  your  live's  end. 

She  was  atthis  time  in  London,  under  the  care  of  Mistress  Taylor; 
the  whole  receipt  fof  the  two  years  amounting  only  to  £38.  12s.  Id., 
and  the  disbursements  to  £35.  13s.  3d.  The  extravagance  and  neg- 
lect  of  the  Earl  her  father,  who  is  never  mentioned  in  this  book,  reduced 
the  good  Countess  her  mother^  to  a  state,  bordering  on  poverty.  Nor 
had  he  anything  to  spare  for  his  daughter.  But  better  fathers  than 
George  Clifford,  were,  in  that  age^  often  careless  and  unaffectionate  to 
their  female  children.  The  want  of  a  male  heir  is  a  great  mortification 
to  an  aristocratic  family.  What,  however_,  was  deficient  in  the  allow- 
ances  of  her  parents,  M^as  supplied  in  some  measure,  in  presents  from  noble 
ladies,  particularly  the  Countesses  of  Northumberland,  Derby,  and  War- 
wick,  who  used  to  fetch  her  to  visit  them  in  their  own  coaches,  and 
sent  her  donations,  sometimes  in  gold,  sometimes  silver  groats, 
tlireepences,  &c.  in  small  silver  barrels,  often  in  trinkets,  venison, 
(what  would  a  young  lady  of  these  days  think  of  a  whole  stag  at  a 
time,)  fniit,  fish,  &c.  The  mother's  directions  for  hcr  dress  and 
management  are  numcrous  and  minute.  But  to  proceed  with  our 
extracts. 

Itern.  A  reward  for  finding  her  Ladyships  golden  picture  lost,  15s. 
Rather  high. 

By  somc  unaccountiible  syncopc  of  memory  or  understanding,  Dr. 
Whitaker  asks  upon  this  article — "Wcre  there  any  miniatures  at  this 
tinie?"  Ilas  he  forgottcn  Portia's  Caskets?  Ilas  he  forgotten,  or  did 
he  nevor  n^ad  a  ])lay  called  Ilamlet,  written  near  the  time  which  he  is 
infjiiiring  about?  If  the  pictures  Ilamlet  shews  to  the  Queen  were  not 
rniniatures,  but  full  length  portraits,  yet  thcrc  is  auother  passage  which 
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puts  the  question  to  rest  at  once, — "It  is  uot  very  strange  ;  for  nn  uncle 
is  king  of  Denniark,  and  those  who  Mould  have  niade  niouths  at  hini 
M-hile  my  father  lived,  give  tweuty,  forty,  fifty,  and  a  hundred  ducats 
a  piece  for  his  picture  iii  Httle."  The  wearing  of  miniatures,  riclily  set 
in  gold,  j)earls,  or  diamonds  was  a  fashion  in  the  courts  of  Eliza- 
l^eth  and  the  first  Stuarts.  Hiliard,  and  the  elder  Oliver,  the  first 
Englishmen,  who  could  be  called  artists,  were  both  miniature  painters, 
and  both  living  in  16(X).  Another  item,  in  her  Ladyship's  accounts  is, 
an  ivory  box  to  put  a  picture  in,  xiid.  Now  surely  a  ])icture  contained 
in  a  twelve-})enny  box  of  ivory,^  nuist  have  })een  as  minute  as  any  of 
Petito's,  famous  as  he  was  for  inserting  portraits  into  rings,  bracclets  and 
seals.  Possibly  the  Doctor  has  confounded  miniature  in  general,  with 
miniature  in  enamel. 

It  is  aftlicting  to  think  how  the  free  and  graceful  motions  of  childhood 
have  l)een  constrained  and  distorted  by  the  al)surdities  of  fashion.  The 
Lady  Anne  did  not  wholly  escape.  We  find  among  her  memoranda  7s. 
to  a  French  woman  for  a  Rabato  wyre:  this  by  its  high  price  must  have 
been  a  new-fangled  torture :  and  again  5s.  11  d.  for  a  Verdingale  and 
Verdingale  wyre.  The  pur})ose  of  the  Rabato  or  ruff  was  to  prevent 
the  natural  turn  and  fall  of  thc  neck  :  and  Iiow  would  a  maiden  trip 
it  on  the  elastic  turf,  or  fragrant  heather  of  a  mountain  side,  if  Iier 
steps  were  impeded  liy  a  Verdingale  stiifened  Mith  wire?  Some  otlier 
items  there  are  which  seldom  enter  the  bills  of  a  nuKlern  lady's  educa- 
tion  ;  for  example,  "  los.  for  a  masque."  "  Item  lOs.  to  musicians  for 
playingatmv  Lady  Anne's  masque."  Mascpies  indeed,  were  then  worn 
as  an  article  of  dress — a  piece  of  supen^gatory  mcnlesty  which  gjive 
license  to  much  impiulence.  But  the  Jiiasque,  at  which  the  musicians 
j)Ia\ed  must  liave  ])een,  uot  a  moderu  masquerade,  but  one  of  those 
atletjorical  pastorals,  which  were  so  nuich  in  vogue  at  the  courts  of 
Elizabeth  and  James,  and  j^articularly  j)atronized  l)y  Anne  of  Denmark, 
Mith  whom  the  daughter  of  Cliftord  was  a  sjiecial  favourite.  Who  uill 
censure  a  fashion  which  gave  birth  to  Comus  ? 

Of  printed  books,  there  is  no  mention  ;  we  find  a  jiair  of  writing 
tiibles  charged  at  lls.,  and  two  paper  books;  one  for  acconipte,  and 
another  to  write  her  catechism  in.  The  Church  catechisni  is  jintbably 
incant,  for  Pinnock's  Catechisnis,  theii  were  not.  Yet  it  is  rather  renuu-k- 
able  that  in  an  age  8o  very  religious,  a  young  woman  so  well  tutored, 
should,  in  lier  eleventh  year,  recjuire  a  book  to  write  down,  what  every 

•  Is  therc  not  aii  crror  m  traiiscription  hcre ?     Whcn  aluiust  all  foriipi  cominodi 
tics  (winis  cxctptcd)  wtrc  inuch   tUarcr  than  at  prcscnt,  it  is  vcry  uulikdy  Ihat  au 
ivory  box,  huwcvcr  tiny,  shuuld  iiot  cost  iiiorc  than  unc  shilliukr. 

2m 
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village  cliild  caii  say  by  lieart  at  seveii.  Perhaps  some  more  advanced 
system  of  theological  instructioii  is  intended.*  The  only  article  from 
whicli  we  can  derive  a  hope  that  she  was  not  quite  forgotten  by  her 
fLither,  is  the  foUowing  "  Item  to  Captain  Davis's  man  when  lie  sliall 
come  to  my  Lady  Avith  Indian  clothes."  These  Indian  clothes  might 
be  part   of  the  EarFs  booty. 

We  should  not  have  expected,  at  a  time  when  "filthy  ivorsted  stocklng 
knave,"  was  a  Shaksperian  epithet  of  contempt,  to  find  an  Earl's 
daughter  wearing  green  worsted  stockings.  Some  little  matters 
rather  go  beyond  our  antiquarian  knowledge ;  for  instance,  "  twelve 
little  glasses  of  coodinecks ;"  "eleven  bunches  of  ^/««5  feathers  ;"  two 
dozen  glass  flowers,  &c.  We  are  aware  that  glass  is  sometimes  spun 
into  a  very  close  resemblance  to  ostrich  feathers;  but  was  this  practised 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  ? 

After  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  these  accounts  give  little 
information  as  to  the  more  solid  parts  of  Lady  Anne's  breeding.  The 
most   pleasant  intelligence  which  they  supply  is,  that   she   was   not 


*  "  I  wish  it  were  a  part  of  modern  education  in  the  same  rank  to  require  young 
ladies  either  to  write  or  read  their  Catechism.  But  modern  education  takes  a  diffe- 
rent  course,  and  therefore  produces  no  such  characters  as  Lady  Anne  Clifford." — 
WiiiTARER.— Fudge  !  As  an  antiquary,  we  can  well  allow  the  Doctor  to  cling  as 
fondly  to  the  relics  of  old  times,  as  ivy  to  a  ruin.  Let  him  praise  old  poets,  old  ser- 
mons,  old  books,  old  manners,  old  wine,  rites,  ceremonies,  superstitions,  as  much  as  he 
pleases,  we  can  sympathise  with  him  to  any  exteut.  But  when  the  Catechism  is  the 
topic,  he  ought  to  speak,  not  as  an  Antiquary,  but  as  a  Diviue,  and  should  not  have  suf- 
fered  his  fanciful  partiahty  for  things,  which  after  all,  would  not  charm  if  they  were  not 
obsolete,  to  seduce  him  iuto  a  vulgar,  jacobinical  sneer  at  all  the  female  rank  of  his 
own  days.  Young  ladies  ot  Lady  Anne's  station  do  not  now  usually  repeat  the 
Catechism  to  the  Curate  "  a/ter  thc  second  lesson  at  evening  jn^ayer,^^  nor  can  we 
find  that  such  was  ever  thecustom;  but  are  we  thence  to  conclude,thattheirreligious 
instruction  is  neglected?  So  far  from  it,  if  ever  religion  was  in  fashlon  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  Young  men,  educated  at  classical  or  commercial  seminaries  do  some- 
times  exhibit  a  most  disgraceful,  hcatheuish  iguorance,  not  only  of  the  doctrines  and 
constitution  of  the  Church  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  belong  (not  belonging  to 
any  other)  but  of  the  plain  historical  facts  of  Christianity— because  in  these  esta- 
blishments,  the  only  attentien  paid  to  Christian  instruction,  consists,  or  did  very  lately 
consist,  in  a  compulsory  attendance  at  a  Chapel,  whcre  though  something  miffht  be 
learned,  nothing  is.  It  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge  that  cousiderable  improvement 
has  bcen  made  in  this  particular  within  the  fuw  last  years.  But  such  exposures  of 
ignorance  in  the  other  sex  are  comparatively  rare. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  what  would  emphatically  be 
callcd  "  a  relif/iom  education,"  for  it  is  manifest  that  Lady  Anne's  was  not  of  that 
character;  inasmuch  as  she  lcarncd  dantiug,  and  the  usc  of  thc  cross-bow,  and  took 
part  in  private  thcatricals. 
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debarred  from  liealthful  recreation.     Therc  is  nothing  to  be  objectcd  to 
but  the  wire. 

With  what  gratitude  she  received  the  instructions  of  Daniel,  is  testi. 
lied  bv  the  monument  erected  at  her  cost  in  the  church  of  Beckinfrton, 
Somerset,  with  tliis  inscription — 

"  Here  lies,  expecting  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  dead  body  of  Samuel  Danicl,  Esq.,  that  excellent  pwt 
and  historian,  who  was  Tutor  to  the  Lady  Anne  Clifford  in  her  youtli. 
She  was  daughter  and  heir  to  George,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  wlio  in 
gratitude  to  him  erected  this  monument  to  liis  mcmory  a  long  time 
after,  Mlien  she  was  Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and 
IMontgomery.     He  died  in  October,  anno  1610." 

She  has  also  introduced  tlie  likeness  of  her  Tutor  into  the  family 
picture  at  Skipton.*     He  had  doubtless  laboured,  not  in  vain,  toinspire 

*"  Samuel  Danicl,  the  most  noted  Poct  and  Historian  of  his  timc,  was  born  of  a 
wcalthy  faniily  ir.  Somcrsctshirc,  and  at  sevcntcen  ycars  of  agc,  bccame  a  Commoncr 
of  Magdalcn  Hall,  whcre  he  continued  about  three  years,  and  iinprovcd  himself 
in  mathcmatical  lcarning  by  the  help  of  an  exccllcnt  Tutt>r.  But  his  Gftnj  being 
morc  prone  to  eaj;ier  and  smoothcr  studics,  than  in  pecking  and  hcwing  at  Logic,  he 
left  the  University  without  the  honour  of  a  degree,  aud  exerciscd  it  much  iu  English 
History  and  Poctry,  of  which  hc  theu  gavc  sevcral  ingcuious  specinu-ns.  Ile  was 
afterwards  for  his  merits  madc  gcutlcman  cxtraordinar)',  and  aftcr^vards  onc  of  tlie 
the  grooms  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Anne  the  Queen  Consort  of  King  Jamcs  J,  who 
bciiig  for  the  most  part  a  favourcr  aud  encouragcr  of  his  muse  (as  shc  wius  of  Johu 
Florio,  who  marricd  Sauuicl  DanicPs  sistcr)  aud  many  timcs  delighted  in  his  conver- 
sation  not  only  in  pri\  ate  but  in  public,  was  partly  for  these  rcasons  hcld  iu  csteem 
by  the  men  of  that  age  for  his  exccllencies  iu  Poctry  and  History,  and  partly  iu  this 
rcspect,  "  that  iii  icrltUifj  of  Enfjlish  njpiirs  xchcthcr  in  prusc  or  poctri/,  hc  hml  thc  happi- 
jicss  to  rccoiicilc  hrcvity  icith  clcnriicss,  (jiialitics  at  t/rcat  distancc  iit  othcr  atithors." 
Daiiicl  had  also  a  good  faculty  in  setting  out  a  ina>k  or  play,  and  was  waiitiiig  iti 
nothing  that  might  rcndcr  hini  acccptablc  to  thc  grcat  and  ingciiious  incii  «tf  his 
time :  as  to  Sir  John  llarrington  thc  poct,  Cambdcn  thc  Icariicd,  Sir  K«)l)crt  Cottoii, 
Sir  H.  Spelman,  Edmuud  Spenser,  Beu  Jonsou,  Johu  Stradling,  Liltlc  Oweii  thc 
Ej)igraminatist."---/lH/'/«//  WooiPs  Athcncc  O.ronlciiscs. 

Wc  fecl  rather  strange  to  find  Johu  Stradliiig  aiid  //7//r  Oweii  the  i.pigraiiimatist 
mentioncd  as  grcat  aiid  ingcnious  mcn,  aloug  with  Sp«nccr  and  Hcn  Jonson. 
Danicrs  pocms,  thoiigh  iiiduded  in  the  coUcctions  of  AndtTson  and  Chahners,  aro 
lcss  rcad  and  knowu  than  thcy  dcscr\e  to  bc.  His  longcst  work,  "  Oj  thc  ciril  tcan 
hctiveen  ihe  I/ouscs  of  Lnncaster  and  York,^^  in  six  books,  is  unrcadably  tcdiou.s  though 
it  is  written  iu  an  cxcellent  vein  of  purc  Eiighsh,  with  mauy  deip  p«ilitical  reriec- 
tioiis,  aud  some  fcw  passagcs  of  considcrablc  pathos;  but  his  cpistlcs,  m>iiiu*Ls, 
and  nioral  picccs,  if  thcy  contain  not  much  high  poelry,  havi-  a  calm  wisdom, 
a  bcaiity  of  scntiment,  and  a  propriety  of  cxi)re«>>ittii  which  makc  thein  highly 
\aliiable.  Thcre  havc  b»cn  few  Pocts  so  fitttd  lo  roiiduct  tlu  «ducation  of  a 
iioblc  fcmalc  as  Sanuul  Daiiicl. 
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her  with  a  love  of  poetry,  and  a  regard  for  poets,  w  hich  she  displayed  in 
erecting  or  rcnewing  the  tomb  of  Spenser  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Though  by  her  father's  death,  she  hardly  can  be  said  to  have  lost  a 
father's  care^  nor  her  motlier  to  have  been  bereft  of  a  husband's  love, 
yet  are  the  widow  and  the  orphan  exposed  to  numberless  mortifications 
and  petty  indignities,  which  rarely  befai  the  wife  and  daughter  of  a 
li\  ing  brave  man,  however  negligent  of  his  domestic  duties.  A  young 
Heiress,  indeed,  is  generally  beset  with  professing  followers ;  an 
amiable  woman  seklom  is  without  true  friends;  but  though  wealth 
draws  courtship,  and  goodness  will  conciliate  affection_,  it  is  power  alone 
that  commands  the  workVs  respect.  But  the  widow  and  daughter  of 
George  Clifford,  from  the  moment  of  their  destitution,  were  opposed  in 
their  nearest  rights,  by  him  to  whom  they  would  naturally  have  looked 
for  protection.  IMargaret_,  Countess  of  Cumberland,  had  but  just  timc 
to  bury  her  deceased  Lord,  when  she  was  called  to  defend  her  daugh- 
ter's  inheritance. 

The  Earldom  of  Cumberland  descending  in  the  male  line  only_,  fell 
undisputed  to  Francis^  second  brother  to  the  late  Earl,  a  man  as  easy 
and  indolent  as  his  predecessor  was  active  and  restless.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  estates  were,  by  an  ancient  entail,  inheritable  by  the  Lady 
Anne.  A  long  series  of  law  proceedings  followed,  of  which  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  has  drawn  up  "  an  accurate  and  technical  account." 
Though  opposed  by  the  Court,  and  subjected  to  divers  annoyances,  the 
Dowager  Countess  (whose  own  right  of  jointure  in  the  Westmorland 
property  does  not  appear  to  have  been  called  in  question),  continued  for 
many  years  to  uphold  her  daughters  claim,  by  all  the  weapons  which 
the  law's  armoury  offers  for  sale.  It  would  be  difficult,  and  not  very 
amusing,  to  narrate  the  several  stages  of  a  cause  turning  upon 
entails,  lines  and  recoveries,  leversions,  &c.  &c.  But  the  drift  of 
the  question  was,  whether  the  limitation  of  descent  to  the  heirs 
male,  effected  by  Henry,  second  Earl  of  Cumberland,  cut  off  the 
unlimited  entail  of  Edward  H,  Though  the  King's  award  of  the 
4th  March,  1617,  ^v^is  in  favour  of  Earl  Francis,  (by  whom  about  the 
same  time  the  said  King  was  magnificently  entertained  at  Brougham 
castle,)  yet  the  matter  never  rested,  nor  did  Lady  Anne  recover 
possession  of  what  she  deemed  her  right  till  after  the  death  of  the  last 
Earl  of  Cumbcrland  in  1643.  Thus,  to  use  tlie  words  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  who  never  expresscs  himself  so  well,  as  when  he  utters  an  honest 
feeling:  "oftentimes  it  falls  out  that  the  vanity  of  men  in  studying  t(t 
preserve  their  nanie,  tliougli  to  tlie  total  disherison  of  their  own  chil- 
clrcn,  is  crossed,  or  proves  unsucce-^sful  to  the  end  designe<l." 

At  a  very  carly  age,  Lady  Annc  was  united  to  Richard,  third  Earl 
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of  Dorset  of  tlie  Sackvilles.  Ile  was  a  maii  of  spirit  aud  taleiit ;  but 
a  licentious  speiulthrift,  who  coiitiiiually  torinented  her  to  give  up  lier 
inheritance  for  ready  money.  But  lier  principles  of  ol)cdience  were 
not  so  slavish,  us  to  permit  him  to  involve  herself  and  hcr  oifspring  in 
ruin :  a  miserable  life  she  nnist  have  led  with  him,  yct  she  speaks 
gently  of  hismemory:  perhaps  her  second  marriagetauglit  lier  sincerely 
to  regret  him,  for  he  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  a  man  of  sense,  thougli  a 
])rofligate,  is  less  insupportable,  though  more  inexcusable,  than  a  profli- 
gate  fool. 

Wliile  tlie  Dowager  Countess  of  Cumberhmd  survived,  the  suits  at 
law  appear  to  have  been  conducted  solely  in  lier  name,  and  slie  is 
accused  of  denuding  tlie  Westmorland  property  of  wood  out  of  pure 
revenge :  but  were  it  not  more  charitable  to  suppose,  that  the  expenses 
of  litigation  compelled  her  to  this  course?  The  Lady  Anne  received 
n()  support  from  lier  husband  in  the  prosecution  of  lier  title :  perliaps 
could  take  no  direct  metliod  to  do  hersclf  right.  Iler  mother  still 
continued  her  protector,  and  displayed  in  her  behalf  tlie  spirit  of  a 
Russel.*  This  virtuous  but  unhaj^py  woman,  was  finally  released  on 
the  24th  of  INIay,  1616,  ''  in  the  chamljcr  wlierein  lier  Lord  was  b(»rn 
iiito  the  world,  when  she  was  fifty  six  years  old,  wautingsix  wecks,  aiid 
tliat  very  day  twcnty-five  years  after  the  death  of  lier  son  K<tbcrt,  Lord 

*  Among  other  persecutions,  the  Lady  Margarct  did  not  cscape  the  pcstof  impcrtiiicnt 
coiinscllois.  Nor  was  shc  quitc  frcc  froin  the  wcakne^s  of  wishing  to  hcar  hcr  own 
charactcr  from  othcrs.  In  the  fainily  papcrs  is  a  lcttcr  from  aSirJohn  liowycr  to  thc 
<  Earl  Francis,  wherein  the  little  squire,  wishing  to  cnrr}-  fa\  our  with  thc  great  Lord, 
and  to  5hcw  his  owii  importance  at  thc  samc  timc,  givcs  a  minutc  acconnt  of  how  hc 
(Sir  John  Bowycr)  had  been  visiting  "  my  honorahle  Lady  of  Cumbcrland,"  and 
what  was  said  and  done  on  the  occasion.  It  would  have  been  diverting  to  firar  htm 
trll  thc  story.  \N'hat  an  admirablc  mixturc  for  this  world,  is  conceit  and  servility — 
Iltar  him.  "  At  my  dcparturc  I  tohl  hcr  L(i(h/sliip  that  I  did  intcnd,  Cod  willing,  to  ride 
ovcr,  and  do  my  duty  to  your  Lunlship  ;  wishing  that  it  would  plcasc  (Jod  that  all 
differences  between  your  Honour  and  her  Ladi/ship  were  well  composed;  which 
rcconciliation  was  also  gcnerally  wished  and  expccted  in  thc  south  parts,  and  would, 
no  doubt  bc  soon  brought  to  pass,  if  somc  that  inadc  profit  of  y«)ur  I/i)ii<>ur\s  diffc- 
rences,  and  loved  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  wcre  not  the  impcdimcnts  of  it.  Ilcr 
Ifnnoiir  dcsirrd  and  cnjoincd  nn-  to  say  plainly,  what  was  ctncrally  spokcn  htrcof, 
and  trftat  thc  ivorf^l  conreicM  of  hcr.  I  was  loath,  but,  bcing  coininandcd,  u>cd  words 
to  this  effect :  Your  Ladyship  is  held  to  be  very  honorable,  much  divoted  to  religion, 
\cry  rcspectivc  unto  ministcrs  and  preachers,  vcry  charitablc  uiito  the  poor:  yet 
undcr  favour,  some  do  tax  your  Honour  to  be  too  mnch  affcctcd  to  //«» to  tau\  That 
is  said  my  Lady,  that  I  am  contentious  and  over-ruled  by  busy  wrangling  f»lK»ws. 
(I  did  huinbly  crave  pardon  for  my  plainiiesss,)  Sir,  I  do  like  you  nnuh  the  Utter 
for  y«>ur  phiinncss  :  and  if  my  Lord  of  (■umbiTland  will  niakc  mc  aii)  honoiirubli 
offcrs,  I  will  deccive  thc  wurld,  or  theai  thal  thiuk  mc  givcu  lo  luw." 
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Clitford."  Slic  M'as^  by  lier  flaugliter's  testimony,  "of  a  great  iiatural 
wit  aiid  judgement,  of  a  sweet  disposition,  truly  religious  and  virtuous, 
and  indowed  with  a  large  sliare  of  those  four  moral  virtues,  Prudence, 
Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance. — By  industry  and  search  of 
records  she  brought  to  liglit  the  then  unknown  title  which  her  daughter 
had  to  the  ancient  Baronies,  Honors^  and  Lands  of  the  Viponts, 
Cliffords,  and  Vescys.  So  as  what  good  shall  accrue  to  her  daughter's 
posterity^  by  the  said  inheritance,  must  next  under  God,  be  attributed 
to  her."  Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  commoii  course  of  a  noble 
and  pious  lady's  studies,  in  those  days,  from  the  books  depicted  over 
the  Countess's  portraits,  to  wit,  "  A  written  hand  book  of  Alkimee, 
Extractions  of  Distillations,  and  excellent  medicines.  All  Senekae's 
works  translated  out  of  Latine  into  English.  The  Holy  Bible,  the  old 
and  new  Testament."* 

"On  the  14th  of  INIarch,  1617,  the  King  took  upon  himself  the 
awardina:  of  a  lono;  difference  betwixt  the  male  and  female  branches  of 
the  House  of  Clifford,  and  ordered  that  Lady  Anne  the  Countess  of 
Dorset,  and  the  Earl  her  husband,  should  make  a  conveyance  of  the 
Honor  of  Skipton,  and  otlier  the  ancient  baronies^  honors,  and  Lands  of 
the  Viponts,  Cliffords^  and  Vescys  remainder  to  his  lirst,  and  other 
sons  intail,  remainder  to  the  Countess  for  life,  remainder  to  her  first,  and 
othcr  sons,  remainder  to  her  remainders ;  and  £  20,000  to  be  paid  by 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  To  this  award  tlie  two 
Earls  subscribed;  but  notwithstanding  the  potency  of  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  the  will  of  tlie  King,  and  the  importunity  of  a  husband, 
the  Countess  refused  to  submit  to  the  award."  t 

Thc  few  ycars  immediately  ensuing,  past  heavily  enough  for  the 
Countess,  but  without  furnishing  any  memorable  grief  for  history.  She 
was  now  become  a  mother.  She  was  successively  bereaved  of  three 
})oVs ;  and,  considering  thc  temper  of  the  man  and  of  ihe  times,  it 
is  probable  that  her  maternal  affliction  M'as  rather  insultcd  by  her 
husband's  reproaches,  than  lightened  by  his  participation.  For  the  failure 
of  heirs  male,  though  the  Church  would  not  allow  it  for  a  ground  of 
divorce,  was  often  madc  by  royal  and  noble  spouses  a  ground  of  neglect 
and  ill-usage.  And  she  might  look  on  her  two  littlc  daughters,  with 
somcwhat  of  thc  fceling  of  thc  Indian  woman,  who  justified  herself  to 
the  missionary  for  destroying  hcr  fcmale  child,  by  recounting  thc  mani- 
fold  miseries  from  which  she  was  dclivering  it.  Yet  she  speaks  of  him 
as  if  she  nevcr  ceased  to  feel  pridc  in  his  manly  faculties  and  accom- 
[»lishmcnts.     "  He  was,"  she  tclls  us  "  in  his  naturc  of  a  just  mind,  (►f 

*  In.scription  on  thc  family  picture.-lbid.  f  Sir  Matthcw  Hale 
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a  sweet  disposition,  and  very  valiant ;  tliat  lie  cxcelled  in  every  sort  ot 
learning  all  the  young  nobility  witli  whom  he  studied  at  Oxford ;  and 
that  lie  was  a  true  patriot  and  an  eminent  patron  of  schohirs  and 
sohliers."  She  does  not  however  scruple  to  recordtlie  uneasiness  wliich 
slie  sustained  from  his  extravagant  Maste  of  his  own  estates,  and  froni 
liis  eagerness  to  sign  away  her  patrimonial  rights  for  present  acconimo- 
dation.  Sucli  was  his  "excess  of  expense  in  all  tlie  ways  to  wliich 
money  can  ])e  ap})lied/'  according  to  Clarendon  "  that  lie  so  entirely 
consumed  almost  tlie  whole  great  fortune  which  desceuded  to  him,  tliat 
wheii  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  title  to  his  younger  brother,  he  left 
in  a  manner  nothing  to  him  to  support  it."  He  died  in  1024,  leaving 
two  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  IMargaret,  married  John  Tufton, 
Earl  of  Thanet,  through  whom  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  CIifford's 
iuWestmorland  and  Craven  have  descended.  The  younger,  Isabella,  was 
married  to  Compton,  Earl  of  Northampton.  Horace  Walpoie  mentions 
among  the  IM.S.  relics  of  Lady  Anne — INIemoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
her  first  husband ;  but  no  such  Mork  has  yet  come  to  light,  nor  is  it 
to  be  supposed,  that  she  would  willingly  record  the  misdoings  of  one, 
M  hom  pride,  if  not  tenderness,  would  forbid  hcr  to  expose,  and  of  whom 
truth  forbad  her  to  be  an  eulogist. 

Little  is  written  or  remembered  of  her  six  ensuing  years  of  widow- 
ho(xl.  As  her  uncle,  the  Earl  Francis,  by  virtue  of  the  King's  award, 
kept  possession  of  her  lands  aud  castles  in  the  nortli,  she  prol)ably 
resided  much  m  ith  her  maternal  relatives  the  Russels.  She  took  care, 
however,  still  to  assert  her  claims,  for  it  is  on  record,  tliat  iii  1()28, 
aiid  afterwards  in  1032  she  made  her  entries  into  the  lands  ;  a  legal 
recijie  for  rescusitating  a  right  from  a  state  of  suspended  aiiimation,  the 
method  of  which  we  do  not  precisely  understand. 

At  thc  mature  age  of  forty-one,  she  entered  a  second  time  into  tlie 
niarriage  state,  l)eing  wedded  on  the  third  day  of  Juiie,  1030,  to  Pliilip 
Ilerbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  iMontgoiiiery.  We  regret  that  we 
caniiot  detail  tlie  place  and  j)articulars  of  tlieir  courtshij),  or  in  any 
satisfactory  manner  account  for  a  wise  and  staid  matron,  not  inexjK'ri- 
enced  in  conjugtd  trials,  and  tlie  mother  of  two  children,  tlirowing 
herself  away  ujion  one  who  has  come  down  to  j)osterity  iii  tlie  character 
of  aii  iiigrate,  an  igiioranuis,  a  common  swearer,  a  biiily,  aiid  a  c»»ward. 
Perliaj)s  the  natural  defects  of  this  eccentric  j)erson  have  been  exagger- 
ated  by  the  royalist  writers,  for  his  ingratitude  to  liis  royal  master, 
and  tlie  «»dious  ofhces  in  wliicli  he  served  the  Parliament,  niade  him 
hatefiil  to  iiiaiiy,  and  contemptible  to  all.  At  the  j)eri(Kl  (»f  his  niarriage 
\\'\\\\  tlie  Lady  Aniie,  lie  was  considered  as  a  rising  coiirtier,  lH'iiig  Lord 
C'liaiiilK'rlain  of  tlie  King's  Houscliold,    and   Warden  of  the  Stanneries 
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in  tlie  formev  of  which  capacitics  lie  broke,  with  liis  official   wand,   in 
tlie  precincts  of  the   Palace  of  Whitehall,   the  head  of  Thomas  Maye, 
the  Poet   and  Parliamentary  Historiographer ;    and  in  the  latter,  he 
was  near  driving  the  people  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  (then,  as  now,  the 
most  loyal  of  counties)  into  rebellion,  by  his  oppressions  and  extortions. 
He  was  of  a  most  distinguished  family :  his  mother  was  the  sister  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney;*  his  brother  and  predecessor  was  Chancellor,  and  a 
great  benefactor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,— Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  and  the  pious  George  Herbert  were  amonghis  kindred;  yet  is  he 
said  to  havc  been  so  illiterate,  as  hardly  to  know  how  to  write  his  name. 
But  he  had  a  handsome  person,  which  he  was  an  adept  at  adorning. 
Though   his  temper  was  liable   to  escapes  and  sallies  which  beget  a 
suspicion  of  insanity,  he  possessed,  in  his  lucid  intervals,  the  art  and 
mystery  of  disguise  in  great  perfection,  so  that  an  old  gossiping  writer  f 
cailing  him  the   "  young  worthy  Sir  Philip/'  and  remarking  his  sudden 
fiivour  with  King  James,   observes,   "  that  he  carries  it  without  envy, 
for  he  is  very  humble  to  the  great  Lords,   is   desirous  to  do  all  men 
good  and  hurt  none."     He  was  the  spoiled  child  of  the  court,  where  he 
made  his  appearance  in  his  sixteenth   year,   "and  had  not  been  tliere 
two  hours  but  he  grew  as  bohl  as  the  best."     According  to  Osborn,  he 
was  notorious  for   "breaking  wiser  heads  than  his  own;"  not  always 
howevTr  with  impunity,   for  "having  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the 
gust  he  had  in  (piarrelling,"  he  received,  and  did  not  revenge,  a  public 
and  personal  castigation  at  a  horse-race  from  Ramsay,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Hohlerness. — These  certainly  were  the  follies  of  his  youth  ;  and  in 
1030  lie  was  a  widower  of  forty-five.      His  large  estate,  and  the  repu- 
tation  of  great  court  intercst  might  induce  the  Lady  Anne  to  give  ear 
to  his  addresses,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  the  means  of  recovering 
her  ancestral  possessions.     But  so  it  is,  that  men,  endued  with  no  other 
talent,  do  sometimes  possess  extraordinary  power  over  the  best  and 
wiscst  women,  and  not  least  over  those  wliose  youth   is  fled.     What 
happiness  the  Countess  enjoyed  in  her  new  connection,  is  manifest  from 
th(?  folhjwing  letter,  addresscd  to  hcr  uncle  Edward,  Earl  of  Bedford, 
preserved  in  the  Harlcian  Collection. — 

"  My  Lori), Ycster(hiy  by  Mr.  INLirslie  I  receivcd  your  Lordship's 

h.'tter,  bv  ^vhich  I  perceivcd  how  mucli  you  Mcre  troubled  at  the  rej^ort 
of  my  being  sick,  for   whicli   I   humbly  thank  your  Lordship.     I  was 

*This  Laxly  was  the  Countess  of  Pemhroke  to  whom  her  brother  addresed  his 
"Arcadia"---not  the  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  as  has  been  absnrdly  asserted.  Sir  Phihp 
Sidney  was  kilbd  three  years  before  Anne  was  born.  What  a  inurderer  of  pretty 
tales  is  that  sanie  ciironology  ! 

f  Rowland  White. 
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so  ill  iis  I  (lid  niake  full  accoiuit  to  die ;  l)ut  uow,  I  thauk  (jchI,  I  aui 
souietln"ug  better.  Aud  uow,  luy  Lord,  give  nie  leave  to  desire  tliat 
favour  from  your  Lordship  as  to  speak  earuestly  to  niy  Lord  for  niy 
couiiug  up  to  tlie  towu  tliis  terui,  eitlier  to  Baiuarde's  Castle,  or  tlie 
Cock-pitt ;  aud  I  protest  I  will  be  ready  to  returu  back  hither  agaiu 
wheusoever  my  Lord  appoints  it.  I  have  to  this  purpose  writteu  uow 
to  my  Lord,  and  put  it  euclosed  iu  a  lettcr  of  niine  to  my  Lady  of 
Carnarvan,  as  desiring  her  to  deliver  it  to  lier  father,  whicli  I  kuow  slie 
wiil  do  with  all  the  advautage  shc  can,  to  further  this  business ;  and  if 
your  Lordship  will  joiu  with  her  iu  it,  you  shall  afford  a  charitable  and 
a  most  acceptable  favour  to  your  Lordship's  cousin,  and  humble  friend 
to  commaud.  Anne  Pembkoke." 

Ramossbury,  this  14th  of  January,  1G38. 

'^^lf  my  Lord  sliould  deny  mycoming,  then  I  desire  your  Lordship  I 
may  understand  it  as  soon  as  may  be,  that  so  I  may  order  my  jxjor 
business  as  well  as  I  can  withoiit  any  one  coming  to  town ;  for  I  dare 
uot  venturc  to  come  up  without  his  leave,  lest  he  should  take  that 
occasiou  to  turn  me  out  of  his  house,  as  he  did  out  of  Whitehall,  and 
then  I  shall  not  know  where  to  put  my  liead.  I  desire  not  to  stay  iu 
the  town  alK)ve  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight  at  the  most." 

Yet  in  hcr  memoirs  shc  speaks  of  him  as  a  gocxl  wife  should  ever  spcak 
of  a  deceased  husband,  were  it  but  for  her  own  credit — ^just  hints  at  his 
faults,  and  magnifies  his  merits,  for  she  tells  us  he  had  a  very  (piick 
apjirehension,  a  sharji  understauding,  and  a  discerning  sj)irit,  with  a 
very  choleric  nature,  aud  that  he  was,  "iu  all  resjiects  oue  of  the  most 
distinguished  noblemeu  iu  Englaud,  and  well  beloved  throughout  the 
realm."  There  could  be  no  j)urj)ose  of  decej)ti(tu  here,  (for  these  niemoirs 
Mere  never  meant  to  meet  the  j)ublic  eye;)  unless  she  wished  to  exteu- 
uate  her  unlucky  choice  to  her  own  j)osterity. 

It  is  an  amusing,  if  uot  a  very  useful  sj)eculati<tn,  t<t  iuiagiiie  how 
rertain  j)ersons  would  liave  acted  aud  tlutught,  under  certaiii  circuni- 
stauces  and  <»j)j)ortunities,  iii  wliich  tlie  said  j)ers(tns  never  hajtj^eiied  to 
l)c  placed.  We  could  for  instance,  compose  a  long  romauce  of  tlie  heroic 
actions  wliich  Anue  Clifford  tvould  have  j)erformed  in  the  civil  war.  ha<l 
she  l)een  possessed  of  her  broad  lands  and  fenced  Castles.  Shc  inlt/Iit 
have  made  Skipt<tn  or  Peudragon,  as  fanious  as  Lathom  aiid  Wanhtur. 
She  w;us  a  tirin  ntyalist  ;  for  thougli  she  had  siuall  reas<tiis  t<t  l<»ve  Kings 
or  Courts,  she  was  a  true  lover  of  the  Cliurch.  But  at  tlie  breaking  out 
of  the  conflict,  her  northern  h(»lds  were  iii  tlie  feeble,  thougli  l<»yal  hands 
of  lier  c(»usiu  Ilenry  ;  and  when,  at  tlie  death  of  the  Ixst  Earl  (»f  Cumlx-r- 
land,  licr  titlc  lH'canie  uudisj)uted,  Skij»t<»u  wa>  alrcady  in  a  state  of  siege, 
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and  it  was  long  before  the  liostile  parties  left  her  lands  free  for  her  en- 
trance.  Whatever  assistance  she  may  have  given  to  the  royal  cause,  must 
have  been  in  direct  contradiction  to  her  husband's  will^  for  he_,  in  revenge 
for  tlie  loss  of  his  Chamberlain's  stafF,  of  which  he  was  deprived  for 
raisiug  a  brawl  in  the  House  of  Lords^  carried  the  power  of  his  wealth^, 
and  the  disgrace  of  his  foUy^  to  the  Roundhead  faction.  By  some 
means  or  other  he  was,  on  the  attainder  of  Laud,  appointed  Chancellor 
of  Oxford ;  and  though  most  deservedly  stripped  of  that  honour  by 
King  Charles,  who  set  the  noble  Marquis  of  Hertford  in  his  place;  yet_, 
on  the  prevalence  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  to  which  he  professed  great 
devotion,  he  was  restored;  and  conducted,  with  what  courtesy  and 
gentleness  may  well  be  conjectured^  the  expulsion  of  the  Episcopalians 
from  their  colleges.  No  wonder  that  he  was  contemptuously  hated 
by  tlie  royalists ;  or  that  this  hatred  broke  out  in  keen  and  bitter  libels 
(if  truth  be  libellous)  immediately  after  his  death ;  for  those  were  not 
days  when  rancour  respected  the  sanctity  of  the  tomb.  He  just 
outlived  the  monarchy,  aud  divesting  himself  of  the  rank  which  he 
disgraced,  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Rump  Parliament  for  Berkshire. 
He  died  January  23,  1649-50. 

We  can  hardly  call  the  folkjwing  ?ijeu-d'espirt,  for  it  is  not  in  a  very 
playful  spirit.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Samuel  Butler,  aiid  was  print- 
ed  in  one  sheet,  fol.  under  the  title  of  "  The  last  Will  and  Testament  of 
Philip  &c." 

"  I,  Philip,  late  Earl  ofPembroke  and  Montgomery,  now  Knight  for  the  County  of 
Berks,  being,  as  I  am  told,  very  weak  in  body,  but  of  perfect  memory  (for  I  re- 
member  this  time  five  years  I  gave  the  casting  voice  to  dispatch  old  Canterbury ;  and 
this  time  two  years  I  voted  no  address  to  my  master;  and  this  time  twelvemonth 
brought  him  to  the  block)  yet,  because  death  doth  threaten  and  stare  upon  me,  who 
have  still  obeyed  all  those  who  threatencd  me,  I  now  make  my  last  Will  and 
Testament. 

"  Imprimis,  for  my  soul :  I  confess  I  have  heard  very  much  of  souls,  but  what 
they  are,  or  whom  they  are  for,  God  knows,  I  know  not.  They  tell  me  now  of  an- 
ther  world,  where  I  never  was,  nor  do  I  know  one  foot  of  the  way  thither.  While 
the  King  stood,  I  was  of  his  religion,  made  my  son  wear  a  cassock,  and  thought  to 
make  him  a  Bishop:  then  came  the  Scots,  and  made  me  a  Presbyterian ;  and,  since 
Cromwell  entered,  I  have  been  an  Independent.  Thesc  I  believe  are  the  kingdom's 
three  Estates,  and  if  any  of  these  can  save  a  soul,  1  may  claim  one.  Therefore,  if 
my  Executors  do  find  I  have  a  soul,  I  give  it  him  that  gave  it  mc. 

"  Item,  I  give  my  body,  for  I  cannot  keep  it;  you  see  the  Chirurgion  is  tearing 
off  my  flcsh  :  thcreforc  bury  me.  I  have  church-land  enough.  Butdo  not  bufy  me 
in  the  church  porch  ;  for  I  was  a  Lord,  and  could  not  bc  buried  where  Colonel  Pride 
was  boni. 

"  Iteni,  my  will  is  to  have  no  monument;  for  thcn  I  must  havc  epitaphs,  and 
verses;  but  all  niy  life  long  I  have  had  too  nuich  of  th(,iii. 

"  Itim,  I  give  my  dogs,  thc  bcst  curs  ever  man  laid  leg  over,  to  be  dividod  among 
the  council  of  state.     Many  a  fair  «lay   have   I    followcd  luy  dogs,  and  foUowed  thc 
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states,  both  night  and  day :  went  whither  they  scnt  nii- ;  sat  where  they  bid  me ; 
sometimes  with  Lords,  sometimes  with  Commons ;  and  now  can  neither  go  nor  sit 
Yet,  whatever  becomes  o(  me,  let  not  my  poor  dogs  want  their  allowance,  nor  come 
within  the  ordinances  for  one  meal  a  week. 

"  Item,  I  give  two  of  my  best  saddle  horses  to  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  for  I  fear 
ere  long  his  own  legs  will  fail  him:  but  the  tallest  aud  strougest  iu  all  my  stables 
I  give  to  the  Academy,  for  a  vaulting  horse  for  all  lovers  of  VERTr,  AII  my 
other  horses  I  give  to  the  Lord  Fairfax,  that  when  Cromwell  aud  the  statcs  take  away 
his  commissiou,  hls  Lordship  may  have  some  Horse  to  commaud. 

"  Item,  I  give  niy  hawks  to  the  Earl  of  Caniarvon.  His  father  was  Ma.ster  of  the 
Hawks,  to  the  Kiug;  aud  he  has  wit,  so  like  his  father,  that  I  begged  his  wardship, 
lest  iu  time  he  should  do  so  by  me. 

"Item,  I  give  all  my  deer  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbur}',  who  I  know  will  prescrvc  them, 
because  he  deuied  the  Kiug  a  buck  out  of  oue  of  his  om  u  parks. 

"  Item,  I  give  my  chaplaius  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  in  regard  he  never  used  any 
but  his  son  the  Lord  Grey,  who,  beiug  thus  both  spiritual  aud  carual,  may  beget 
more  Monsters. 

"  Item,  I  give  uothing  to  the  Lord  Say,  which  legacy  I  give  him  because  I  know 
he'll  bestow  it  ou  the  poor. 

"  Item,  to  the  two  Countesses,  my  sister  aud  my  ivifi;  I  now  give  leave  to  cnjoy 
iheir  estates.  But  my  own  estate  I  give  to  my  eldest  sou,  charging  him  on  my 
blessiug  to  follow  thi-  advice  of  Michael  Oldworth;  for,  though  I  have  had  thirty 
thousaud  pouuds  per  anuum,  I  die  uot  in  debt,  above  four  score  thousaud  pounds. 

"  Item,  because  F  threatened  Sir  Hany  Mildraay,  but  did  not  beat  him,  I  give  fifly 
pounds  to  the  footman  who  cudgelled  him. 

"  Item,  my  will  is  that  the  said  Sir  Harry  shall  uot  meddle  with  my  jewels.  I 
kuew  him  wheu  he  sen'ed  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and,  siuce,  how  he  haudled  thc 
crowu  jewels,  for  both  which  rea.sons  I  now  name  him  the  knave  of  diamonds. 

"  Item,  to  Tom  May,  whose  pate  I  broke  heretofore  at  a  masque,  I  give  live  shil 
lings  :  I  intended  hiui  morf,  but  all  who  have  read  his  Histor}'  of  the  Parliument 
think  five  shillings  too  much. 

"Item,  to  the  author  of  the  libel  against  ladies,  called  ucws  froin  the  New  Ex- 
change,  I  give  threepcnct',  for  inventiug  a  more  obsceue  way  of  scribbling  than  the 
world  yet  knew;  but,  since  he  throws  what's  rotteu  aud  false  ou  divers  names  of 
uublemished  honour,  I  leavt-  his  paymeut  to  the  footmau  tliat  paid  Sir  Hurry  Mild- 
may's  arrears;  to  teach  him  the  dirtercnce  'twixt  wit  aud  dirt,  aud  to  kuow  ladies 
that  are  noble  and  chaste  from  downright  roundheads. 

"  Item,  I  give  back  to  the  assembly  of  divines,  their  classical,  provineial,  congrc- 
gational,  natioual :  which  words  I  have  kept  at  my  owu  charge  al)o\e  seven  years, 
but  plainly  fiud  they'II  uever  come  to  good. 

"  IU'm.  as  I  restore  other  meu's  words,  so  I  give  to  Lieutenaut  General  Cromwell 
onc  word  of  miue,  because  hitherto  he  nevt-r  kept  his  own. 

"  Item,  to  all  rich  citizens  of  Loudon  ;  to  all  Presbyterians.  as  well  as  cavaliers, 
I  give  advice  to  look  to  their  throats;  for,  by  order  of  the  states,  the  garrison  of 
Whitehall  have  all  got  poignards,  and  for  uew  lights  have  h.»ught  dark  lanthoms. 

"Item,  I  givc  all  mv  priuted  specehes  to  these  persons  following,  vi/. — that  speech 
which  I  made  in  u\y  owu  defeuce  when  the  seveu  Lords  were  accused  of  high  tn-asou 
I  givc  to  Sergeaut  Wild,  that  hereafler  he  may  ku.»w  what  istn'jvs4)u,  and  whatisnot: 
aud  ihe  speech  1  uuide  extcuiporc  to  the  Oxlord  stholars  I  ni^c  lo  the  Earl   of  Mau- 
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chester,  speaker,  pro  tcmporc,  to  the  House  of  Peers  before  its  reformation,  and 
Chancellor,  pro  tempore,  of  Cambridge  University  since  the  reformation.  But  my 
speech  at  my  election,  which  is  my  speech  without  an  oath,  1  give  to  thosc  that  take 
the  engagement,  because  no  oath  hath  been  able  to  hold  them.  All  my  other 
speeches,  of  what  colour  soever,  I  give  to  the  academy,  to  help  Sir  Balthaser's  Art 
of  well  speaking. 
"Item,  I  give  up  the  ghost." 

We  trust  there  is  no  harm  in  being  amused  at  this  Testament, 
though  no  possible  provocation  coukl  justify  suchprofane  scoffing  at  the 
nakedness  of  a  soul.  It  wcre  better,  at  least  no  worse,  that  we  werc 
ignorant  or  forgetful  of  immortality, — never  thought  of  death  but  as 
the  bursting  of  a  bubble,  or  the  ceasing  of  a  sound, — than  tliat  we 
should  turn  "  the  judgment  to  come "  into  an  argument  of  malice, 
and  meditate  on  the  dissolution  of  a  fellow  sinner,  without  fear  of  God, 
or  charity  for  man.  But  this  truly  sarcastic  composition  was  produced 
in  an  angry,  persecuting,  and  persecuted  time,  and  persecution  pro- 
duces  more  zeal  than  piety  on  all  sides. 

Lady  Anne,  who  for  some  years  had  been  separated  fiom  her 
husband,  now  entered  on  her  second  widowhood,  with  an  ample  fortune, 
and  the  consolation  of  reflecting,  that  her  late  spouse's  politics  had 
preserved  her  estates  from  sequestration.  Though  she  coukl  hardly 
have  much  loved  a  man,  whom  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  esteem, 
she  heard  not  of  his  death  with  indifFercnce.  To  any  feeling  heart_, 
there  is  a  peculiar  sadness  in  the  decease  of  those,  that  have  once 
beeri  dear,  and  afterwards  estranged.  Caklecott,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke's  Cha{)lain,  informed  her  of  his  master's  interment  in  a  letter, 
M'hicli  has  not  been  perfectly  preserved,  but  wliich  shews,  that  she 
retained  no  resentment  against  the  dead,  though  perhaps  no  clerk  in 
Oxford  had  received  such  cruel  injuries  at  his  hands. 

Ilere  may  properly  be  inserted  the  Lady's  own  account  of  her 
wedded  life, — "  I  must  confess  with  inexpressil)le  thankfulness,  that, 
through  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  mercies  of  my  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  I  was  ))orn  a  happy  creature  in 
mind,  body,  and  fortune;  and  that  those  two  Lords  of  mine,  to  whom  I 
was  afterwards  by  divine  Providence  married,  were  in  their  several  kinds 
as  worthy  noblemen  as  any  there  were  in  this  kingdom;  yet  it  was  my 
misfortune  to  liave  contradictioiis  and  crosses  witli  thcm  both.  With 
my  first  Lord,  about  the  desire  he  had  to  make  mc  sell  my  rights  in  thc 
land  of  my  ancient  inlieritance  for  a  sum  of  money,  whichl  never  did,  nor 
ever  would  consent  unto,  insomuch,  that  this  matter  was  the  cause  of  a 
longcontention  betwixt  us;  as  also,  for  his  j)rofusion  in  consuming  lii 
estate,  and  sonie  other  cxtravagancie^j  of  his:  and  with  my  second  Lord, 
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l)ccaiise  niy  youngcst  (laughter,  tlie  Lady  Isabella  Sackville,  would  not  he 
brouglit  to  niarry  one  of  his  younger  sons,  and  that  I  \rould  not  relini(ui^h 
my  interest  I  had  in  five  thousand  pounds,  being  part  of  her  portion,  out 
of  my  lands  in  Craven.  Nor  did  there  want  malicious  ill-willers,  to 
blow  and  fonient  the  coals  of  dissention  l>etween  us;  so  as  in  ])(>th  their 
life  times,  the  marble  pillars  of  Knowle,  in  Kent,  and  Wilton  in  Wilt- 
shire,  were  to  me  oftentimes  but  the  gay  arbours  of  anguish;  insomuch 
as  a  wise  man,  that  knew  the  insides  of  my  fortune,  woidd  often  say  that 
I  lived  in  botli  these  my  Lords'  great  families  as  the  river  Roan,  or 
Rliodanus,  runs  through  the  lake  of  Geneva  m  itliout  mingling  any  part 
of  its  streams  with  that  lake;  for  I  gave  myself  up  wholly  to  retirement  as 
much  as  I  could  in  both  those  great  families,  and  made  good  books  and 
virtuous  thoughts  my  companions,  wliich  can  never  discern  afflicti<»ii, 
nor  \)e  daunted  when  it  unjustly  liappens;  and  by  a  happy  genius  I 
overcame  all  those  troubles,  the  prayers  of  m\j  blessed  molher  helping 
me  therein." 

Froni  the  seif  satisfaction  with  which  she  discloses  the  sources  of  her 
troubles,  it  is  evident  that  however  much  her  peace  might  be  dis(piieted, 
her  heart  was  never  bruised.  Had  she  ever  loved  either  of  her 
Lords,  she  would  not  have  found  her  (jcuins  so  potently  haj)j)y  to 
sustain  their  unkindnesses.  She  considered  marriage  as  a  necessary 
evil — a  j)enalty  of  womanh(MKl ;  and  exj)ecting  no  felicity,  suffcred  no 
disaj)j)ointnieiit. 

Tlie  deniise  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  left  her  free  and  unccm- 
trouled  mistress  of  the  ancient  fees  and  estates  which  had  been 
legallv  hers  ever  since  10415.  But  lier  j)n»j)erty  was  in  tlie  iiiost 
dilajiidated  condition.  Six  of  Iier  castles, — Brough,  Brougham,  Pen- 
dragon,  Aj)j)Ieby,  Barden,  aod  Skiptoii,  were  uholly  or  jiartially  iii 
riiiiis,  and  Skij)toii,  her  birth-j)Iace,  after  changiiig  liands  twice,  aiid 
undergoing  two  sieges,  had  beeii  dismantled"'  by  conimand  of  tlie  Parlia- 
ment,  its  roofs  broken  in,  the  lead  and  timlKM'  sold,  and  tlie  veneralile 
taj)estry,  the  anti<jue  furniture,  aiid  enilxtssed  j)late,  dcstroyed  or 
scattered ;  her  j)arks,  her  fai'ms,  her  woods,  aiid  lier  tcnants,  all  nielaii- 
clioly  witnesses  to  the  miseries  of  civil  discoi-d,  But  she  was  iiot 
cast  down  by  the  siglit  of  desolatioii ;  it  (Hily  furiiished  lier  with 
congeiiial  emjiloyment.     From  lier  second  widowlMMxl  to  her  deatli,  slic 

•  Thc  severity  uith  which  Skiptoii  was  disiiKiiitlf<l,  or,  a>  thr  phras»'  was,  xiujhtcfi 
by  tho  Ruinp  Parliaiiunt,  is  to  bc  tiscribod  to  tho  didiciilty  of  niaiiituiiiiiig  it  as  a 
place  of  dtffiicc,  owing  to  its  bcing  coininandcd  by  tw«)  hiights,  whilc  it  atTortUd  a 
t»  inptafiuri  ;uid  tcinporary  shtltir  to  thc  loos<-  maraiidiin;  partits  of  Caxaliirs.  [| 
was  not  till  aft«T  its  s«M/.urf  by,  au<l  iifo\»Ty  IVoin,  thc  KoyalisLs  of  Dukc  llaiuiltuir'< 
•  xpcdition,  that  it  was  thus  hardly  d»  alt  with. 
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resided  almost  wliolly  on  lier  iiortliern  domains,  "  wlierc  slie  went 
aboiit  (loing  good,"  little  interrupted  by  tlie  successive  governments 
tliat  preceded  the  Restoration.  Yet  she  extended  her  protection 
to  the  distressed  royalists,  particularly  the  learned  and  the  clergy; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  she  ever  withdrew  from  the  communion  of 
tlie  church  of  England.  Perhaps  it  was  not  till  after  the  return  of 
Charles  that  she  planted  in  the  Bailey  of  Skipton  castle^  an  acorn 
from  the  Oak  of  Boscobel  "  as  a  symbol  of  the  ancient  loyalty  of  her 
house."  It  gre^v  up  to  be  a  noble  tree,  and  long  survived  the 
fortunes  of  that  regal  family,  whose  deliverance  it  was  meant  to 
connnemorate. 

The  life  of  a  widowed  female,  chiefly  occupied  in  repairing  the 
damages  of  war,  of  law,  of  neglect^  and  of  waste;  in  the  regular 
duties  of  a  landholder;  and  in  orderly  deeds  of  beneficence;  does  notfur- 
nish  mucli  incident.  We  may^  therefore^  rapidly  sum  up  the  actions  of 
her  latter  years,  by  no  means,  however,  undertaking  to  enumerate  all 
her  charities.  She  set  herself  vigorously  to  restore  the  ancient  castles 
and  cliurches,  a  work  vvhich  was  her  delight  and  her  pride,  of  which 
she  took  care  not  to  lose  the  credit  with  posterity.  As  long  as  stone 
or  marble  can  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  just,  her's  will  continue 
in  Westmorland  and  in  Craven.  The  inscriptions  which  record  her 
re-edifications,  are  all  nearly  the  same,  as  far  as  relates  to  herself.  That 
upon  Skipton  Castlc  may  suffice  for  a  specimen : — 

"  This  Skipton  Castle  was  repaircd  by  the  Lady  Anne  ClifFord, 
Countess  Dowager  of  Dorset,  Pembroke^  and  Montgomerie,  Baroness 
Clifford,  Westmorland  and  Vescie,  Lady  of  the  Honour  of  Skipton  in 
Craven,  and  Sheriffesse  ])y  inheritance  of  the  County  of  Westmorland, 
in  the  years  16o7  and  ]658,  after  this  maine  part  of  it  had  lain  ruinous 
ever  since  December  1648,  and  the  January  following,  when  it  was 
then  pulled  down  and  demolished,  almost  to  the  foundation,  by  the 
command  of  the  Parliament  tlien  sitting  at  Westminster,  because  it 
had  then  a  garrison  in  the  civil  wars  in  England.  God's  name  be 
praised ;  Isaiah,  Cliap.  58.  Tliou  shalt  raise  up  the  foundations  of 
many  generations,  and  thou  shalt  be  called — The  repairer  of  the  breach, 
the  restorer  of  places  to  dMcll  in."  Tlie  same  text  is  set  over  thc 
eiitrance  of  Barden. 

Ahiiost  inimediately  upon  hcr  \\  idowliood,  she  repaired  to  Ski])toii, 
which  she  found  scarred  and  riddled  through  and  through  with  shot, 
and  little  inore  than  the  bare  roofless  walls  remaining.  The  steeple  of 
the  adjoining  cliun-h  was  nearly  demolished  by  random  l)alls  in  tlie  two 
siegcs.  But  the  long  gallery,  built  iii  tlie  days  of  the  first  Earl  for  thc 
reccptiou  of  tlic  La(fy  Ellenors  (riace,  was  still   cntire,  aiid  Iiere  shc 
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spent  sonie  days,  making  her  bed-room  the  octagon  chamljer.  8uch 
minutiai  she  delighted  to  record  of  lierself,  and  we  cannot  think  them 
altogether  uninteresting,  since  she  thought  tliem  worthy  of  preservation. 
We  know  not  Mhether  it  Mas  on  this  or  sonie  suljsecjuent  visit  that 
she  erected  "  The  Countess'  Pillar,"  a  stately  olielisk,  on  tlie  Roman 
road  called  the  IMaiden-way,  tlie  remains  of  which  still  mark  the  spot, 
where  she  parted  with  her  mother  for  the  last  time. 

As  she  was  not  one  to  "  dwell  in  ceiled  palaces,  M'hile  tlie  Lord's 
House  lay  waste,"  she  soon  repaired  the  church  of  Skipton  ;  renewcd  the 
tombs  of  her  two  little  ])rothcrs,  and  erected  a  magniticent  niarble  mo- 
mnnent  to  her  fatlier,  a(h)rne(l  witli  the  armorial  bearings  of  tlie  various 
noble  families  whose  blood  mingled  in  his  veins.  On  tliis  she  inscribed 
a  long  epitaph,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  assurance  that  it  contains, 
that  lie  died  penitently,  meaning  that  he  had  much  to  repent  of,  and 
that  she  herself  was  his  sole  surviving  lcfjitimate  offspring,  an  innuendo 
which  the  delicacy  of  a  modern  daughter  would  have  avoided. 
But  Anne  could  never  forget  her  mother's  injuries.  There  are  vet 
families  in  Craven,  which  might  claim  a  sinister  descent  from  George, 
Earl  of  Ciunljcrland.  Lady  Anne  has  been  much  and  justlv  coni- 
mended  for  her  care  of  her  first  husband's  spurious  offspring;  but  we 
are  not  told  how  she  behavcd  to  lier  brothers  and  sistcrs  of  tlie  lialf-blood. 

In  honouring  the  remains  of  her  fatlier,  she  acted  from  tlie  c(jmbined 
feelings  of  pride  and  duty  ;  but  the  marble  statue  which  she  raised  at 
Appleby  to  her  mother,  Mas  the  offering  of  pure  affection.  Her  deep  and 
reverential  love  for  that  good  parent  seems  to  have  been  tlie  M'armest 
feeling  of  her  soul  ;  it  breaks  out  in  every  page  of  her  memoirs.  What- 
ever  gO(jd  she  obtiiined  or  achieved,  whatever  evil  she  esc^iped  or  sur- 
mounted,  she  attributes  to  her  mother's  prayers.  In  one  passage  she 
makes  a  long  enumeration  of  the  perils  she  had  gone  through  fnmi  fire, 
from  water,  from  coaches,  from  fevers,  and  from  ex('essi\e  bleedings, 
simjily  to  ascribe  her  deliverance  to  the  prevailing  holiness  of  her 
mother. 

Iler  general  residence  was  at  Brougham  or  Ajipleby,  Init  slie  visited 
all  her  six  castles  occasionally,  and  describes  the  j)articulars  of  her 
movements  with  rather  tedious  minuteness.  Shortly  before  the  restonu 
tion,  tlie  existing  j)owers  insulted  her  by  j)Iacing  a  garrison  iii  hcr 
rciiovated  maiision  of  Skipton  ;  yet  tliis  did  not  jirevent  Iier  from  going 
thither  early  in  1G.')8,  and  passing  some  weeks  among  these  iiniiivited 
guests.  "  Thus  removing  from  castle  to  castle,  she  diffused  j)Ienty  and 
liaj)piness  around  licr,  by  consuming  on  tliesj)ot  the  j^nMluce  (»f  her  vast 
domaiiis  iii  hosj)itality  and  charity.  E(juaIIy  remote  from  the  undistin- 
guishing  j)r(»fusion  «if  aiicieiit   times,  and  tlic   jiarsimonious  elegancc  of 
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modern  manners,  lier  liouse  was  a  school  for  tlie  young,  and  a  retreat  for 
tlie  aged ;  an  asylum  for  tlie  persecuted,  a  college  for  the  learned,  and 
a  pattern  for  all."* 

She  was  not  without  a  toucli  of  superstition ;  but  her  superstition 
never  iufected  her  religion.  It  was  rather  tlie  result  of  her  circum- 
stances  than  of  her  convictions.  It  consisted  in  believing  herself 
the  charge  not  only  of  a  divine  providence,  but  of  a  personal  destiny. 
We  have  already  seen  her  writing  of  her  "  happy  Genius."  Now, 
the  term  Genius,  was  then  seldom  or  never  used  in  its  modern  sense, 
(though  the  kindred  words  Geny,  and  Ingene  sometimes  were  so,)  but 
in  its  original  Roman  acceptation,  of  a  presiding  and  directing  power. 
It  is  plain  too,  that  she  had  a  leaning  towards  judicial  astrology,  in 
which  her  father,  who  as  the  melancholy  knight,  complains  that  he  has 
been  deceived  by  prophecies,  also  partook,  as  may  appear  from  these 
words : — "  So  as  okl  Mr.  John  Denham^  a  great  astronomer,  that  some- 
time  lived  in  my  father's  house,  would  often  say,  that  I  had  much  in  me 
in  nature  to  shew  that  the  sweet  influences  of  the  PleiadeS;,  and  the 
Bands  of  Orion,  mentioned  in  Job^  were  powerful  both  at  my  conception 
and  nativity."  But  this  is  only  one  form  of  a  belief  which  all  mankind, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  entertain, — the  one  thing  in  which  tlie  devout 
and  the  atheist  agree. 

It  was  probably  about  her  sixty-third  year  that  she  employed  some 
nameless  artist  to  compile  the  famous  family  picture.  Its  merit  as  a 
work  of  art  may  not  be  very  high,  but  it  need  not  have  exposed  the 
Countess  to  reproach  for  parsimony  for  not  engaging  the  pencil  of  Van- 
dyke  or  INIytens,  which  a  learned  author  gravely  assures  us  were  at  lier 
command.  Vandyke  had  been  dead  more  than  a  dozen  years  before  the 
earlicst  possible  date  of  this  picture.  Nor  would  any  painter,  wlio  was 
above  practising  the  mechanical  part  of  his  business,  have  willingly 
undertaken  a  work  which  was  to  include  so  many  coats  of  armSj  so  many 
written  pedigrees.  A  fine  composition  was  not  what  the  Lady  wanted, 
but  a  ])lain  prose  reprcsentation  of  the  lineaments  of  those  most  dear  to 
her.  She  was  a  patroness  of  poets  and  a  lover  of  poetry,  yet  we  do  not 
rcad  that  she  cmploycd  a  bard  for  her  land-steward,  or  that  her  leases 
were  in  rhymc. 

The  picturc,  Ixisides  several  detachcd  half-length  portraits,  such  as 
thosc  of  Dariiel  and  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  her  tutor  and  govcrncss,  consists  of 
a  ccntre  and  twowings;  the  centre  representing  her  father,  mother, 
nnd  })rot}ier,  and  each  of  the  wings  her  own  likencss  at  difFerent  periods 
of  life, — the  one,  as  a  maiden  of  thirteen  ;  the  other,  as  a  widow  in  her 
grand  climacteric.     In  thc  latter  shc  is  depicted  as  clothcd  in  a  black 

*  Whitaker. 
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serge  liabit,  witli  sail-coloured  liood,  tlie  usual  habilinients  of  her 
declining  years.  Books  are  introduced  into  both,  as  if  purposely  to 
shew  that  the  love  of  reading  acquired  in  her  youtli  had  lasted  to  her 
old  age;  wliich  was  so  true,  that  when  the  decay  of  lier  sight  forbad 
her  to  read  for  lierself,  slie  employed  a  regular  reader.  But  it  ap|)ears 
that,  as  she  grew  older,  she  limited  her  studies  more  within  tlie  range 
of  her  practical  duties ;  for  while  her  youthful  effigy  is  atteuded  by 
Eusebius,  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  and  Agrippa  de  Vanitate  Scientiarum, 
the  maturer  image  has  only  Charron  on  Wisdom,  a  Book  of  Distillations 
and  rare  ]Medicines,  and  the  Bible. 

To  have  revived  tlie  martial  and  festal  magnificence  of  the  past 
would  have  accorded  neither  with  her  means  nor  her  mind :  but  she 
maintained  all  that  was  best  in  the  feudal  system ;  the  duteous  inter- 
dej)endence  of  superiors  and  inferiors,  the  lasting  ties  between  master 
and  servant,  the  plain  but  amplc  hospitality,  and  the  wholesome  adher- 
cnce  to  time-honoured  customs.  Large  as  her  revenues  were,  her 
expenditure,  especially  in  building,  was  such  as  to  leave  little  for  idle 
parade.  She  rebuilt  or  repaired  six  castles  and  seven  churches,  and 
founded  two  hos})itaIs.  So  strictly  did  she  earn  the  character  of  a 
restorer,  that  finding  an  ancient  yew  in  one  of  the  courts  of  Skipton 
destroyed  by  the  besiegers,  she  took  care  to  have  another  planted  pre- 
cisely  in  the  sanie  place,  which  some  years  ago  was  standing,  aud  a  uoble 
tree. 

The  Restoration  made  no  improvement  in  her  fortunes  (except  that 
she  was  no  longer  saddled  with  garrisons),  and  no  alteration  in  her 
mode  of  life.  In  the  court  of  Charles  her  virtue  Mould  have  I)een  .'us 
little  recomniendation  as  Iier  grey  hairs.  She  took  little  interest  in  the 
politics  of  any  kingdom  but  her  own ;  for  while  she  noted  down  every 
thing,  however  minute,  that  related  to  her  own  houseliold  or  estates, — 
as  repairs,  boundary  ridings,  death  or  marriage  of  domestics,  entertain- 
ing  of  judges  at  assizes,  Scc,  she  seldom  mentions  any  thing  of  the 
general  affairs  of  the  countrv,  but  such  as  everyl)ody  must  have  known. 
Yet  it  is  to  a  supposed  political  transaction  that  the  revival  of  lier 
celebrity  was  owing.  Though  few  have  not  heard  of  her  reply  to  the 
Minister,  who  had  attempted  to  interfere  with  her  rights  of  nomino- 
tion  in  the  late  lM»rough  of  Appleby,  of  blessed  memory,  it  is  necessary 
to  insert  it  here  : — 

"  I  have  lx.'en  bullied  by  a  usuq^er,  I  have  Ijeen  neglected  l)y  a  court, 
but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject.     Your  man  shairt  stand. 

Anne  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery." 

This  letter  was  first  published  in  the  |)eri<KlicaI  called  "The  World," 
in  1  7r>«^     Thc  p.ijMT  in  wliich  it  appears  is  ijnpute<l  to  Ilorace  WaljMilc, 
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who  has  introduced  Lady  Anneamong  the  "  Royal  and  Noble  Authors/' 
for  the  sake  of  repeating  it.  Tlie  original  has  never  been  produced, 
nor  does  the  writer  in  tlie  "World"  explain  how  he  came  by  it. 
Recently,  a  considerable  degree  of  doubt  has  ariseu  with  regard  to  its 
authenticity.  It  is  argued  that,  "fond  as  the  Countess  was  of  recording 
even  the  most  insignificant  aifairs  of  her  life,  there  are  no  traces  of  it, 
nor  of  the  circumstance  which  is  said  to  have  occasioned  it,  in  her 
memoirs ;  nor  does  the  work  in  which  it  first  appeared  condescend  to 
favour  us  with  any  hint  of  reference  to  the  original  authority  from 
which  it  was  derived.  The  measured  construction  and  the  brevity  of 
each  individual  sentence, — the  sudden  disjunction  of  the  sentences 
from  one  another, — the  double  repetition,  in  so  small  a  space,  of  the 
same  phrase,  and  the  studied  conciseness  of  the  whole,  are  all  evidently 
creatures  of  modern  taste^  and  iinished  samples  of  that  science  of  composi 
tion,  whicli  had  then  (I  meau  when  the  Countess  acquired  her  liabits  of 
writing)  scarcely  dawned  on  English  prose.  No  instance^,  I  think^  can 
be  found  of  the  verb  "  stand "  having  been  used  at  that  time  in  the 
sense  to  which  it  is  applied  to  this  letter,  nor  was  the  quaint  and  coarse 
word  "  bully "  known  but  as  a  substantive."  '^'  We  cannot  enter  into 
the  minutiae  of  this  criticism,  but  we  agree  in  the  main^  that  the  letter 
is  a  very  weak  invention^  and  very  much  out  of  character.  Such 
laconic  abruptness,  such  angry  contempt  of  official  dignity^  belonged 
not  to  the  stately  Anne  Clifford.  Had  the  epistle,  mutatis  mutandis, 
been  ascribed  to  Queen  Elizabeth^,  it  would  have  had  much  greater 
dramatic  propriety.  But  there  is  another  difficulty.  The  letter  is 
addressed  to  Sir  Josepli  Williamson,  Principal  Secretary  of  State.  Now 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson  was  not  Secretary  of  State  till  the  llth  of 
September^  1674,  when  Lord  Arlington  was  advanced  to  be  Chamber- 
lain  of  the  King's  household.  Lady  Anne  CIiffi)rd  died  22d  March, 
I675.  Now  those  who  wish  to  legitimate  or  bastardize  the  letter,  may 
possibly  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  Mhether  there  was  a  vacancy  in 
the  representation  of  Appleby  within  that  period.  There  certainly  was 
no  general  election.  If  the  Countess  did  write  this  famous  composition, 
it  must  have  been  nearly  the  last  act  of  her  life,  which  M^ould  account 
for  no  mention  of  it  occurring  in  her  memoirs.  But  we  have  little 
doubt  that  it  is  spurious,  werc  it  only  on  one  ground.  The  Lady  Aime 
never  forgot,  however  she  miglit  forgive,  King  Janies's  award,  and  the 
detention  of  her  estates.  Had  she  had  a  mind  to  enumerate  her 
grievances,  she  would  not  have  begun  with  the  usurpation. 

Though  in  her  childhood  and  youth  she  suffiired  much  sickness,  and 
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soon  after  tlic  death  of  her  rtrst  husbaiicl  vras  iii  great  daiiger  from  the 
small-pox,  yet  she  attained  the  unusual  age  of  eighty-six  with  few 
infirmities.  And  as  her  latter  life  was  peaceful  and  active,  so  was  her 
last  end  j)eace.  She  died  at  Brougham  Castle,  INIarch  22d,  l()7-'>,  and 
was  buried  the  Htli  of  April  following,  in  the  sepulchre  m  hich  she  had 
herself  erected  at  Appleby;  choosing  rather  to  lie  l)eside  her  beloved 
mother,  tlian  Mitli  her  martial  ancestors  at  Skipton.  Her  fuiieral 
sermon  was  preached  l)y  Rainbow,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  from  Proverbs, 
xiv.  1  : — "  Everv  wise  woman  buildeth  her  house."  One  sample  of  this 
oration  niust  suffice,  and  with  that  \ve  conclude  our  sketch  of  this 
excellent  woman. 

"  She  had,"  says  he,  "  a  clear  soul,  shining  through  a  vivid  IxHly. 
Her  body  was  durable  and  healthful,  her  soul  sprightful  ;  of  great 
understanding  and  judgment ;  faithful  memory,  and  ready  wit.  Slie 
had  early  gained  a  knowledge,  as  of  the  l)est  things,  so  an  ability  to 
discourse  in  all  commendable  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  in  those 
things  which  belong  to  persons  of  her  birth  and  sex  to  know.  Shecould 
discourse  with  virtuosos,  travellers,  scholars,  merchants,  divines,  states- 
men,  and  with  good  housewives,  in  any  kind,  insomuch  that  a  prime 
and  clegant  wit,  mcII  seen  in  all  hunian  leariiing  (l)r.  Donne),  is  reported 
to  have  said  of  her,  that  slie  knew  well  liow  to  discourse  (»f  all  thiiigs, 
from  predestiiiation  down  to  slea-silk.  If  she  Iiad  sought  fame  rather 
than  wisdom,  possibly  she  might  have  bcen  raiiked  amongst  thosc  wits 
and  learned  of  that  sex,  of  whom  Pythagoras,  or  Plutarch,  or  any  nf 
the  ancients,  have  made  such  honourable  mention  ;  but  she  alfected 
ratlier  to  study  witli  those  noble  Bereans,  and  those  honourable  woiiien, 
who  searched  the  scriptures  daily  ;  and,  with  3Iary,  she  cliose  the  better 
part,  oflearning  thc  doctrine  of  Christ." 


In  our  lirief  notice  of  Gcorge,  Earl  of  Cumlierland,  we  alluded  to  tlie 
narrative  of  his  third  voyage,  drawn  up  by  Wriglit,  tlie  iiiatheiiiaticiaii, 
and  included  in  IIakluyt's  collection.  From  this  account  we  shall  select 
a  passage,  which  Lord  Byron  inust  have  read  l)efore  he  coinposed  tlie 
Ship-wreck  iii  Doii  Juan.  After  relating  their  vain  attempts  to  reach 
the  c<»ast  of  Irelaiid,  and  the  rapid  reduction  f»f  the  crew's  allowance 
froni  lialf  a  piiit  to  a  (piarter  piiit  of  water  daily,  tlieii  to  a  U*\v  sp(toiu 
fuls  of  vinegar,  or  s<pieeziiigs  of  \yine-Ieas,  to  each  nieal,  lie  proceeds 
thus  :— 

"  Witli  tliis  hard  fare,  (for  by  reason  of  (Uir  great  waiit  of  drink,  we 
diirst  eat  but  very  little,)  we  continued  for  tlie  space  of  a  fortnight,  or 
thereabout,  saving  that    now  and   then  wc    feasted    for   it    in    tlie   meaii 
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time,  aiid  tliat  was  when  tliere  fell  aiiy  liail  or  raln,  tlic  liail-stones  we 
gathered  up  and  did  eat  them  more  pleasantly  than  if  they  had  been 
the  sweetest  comfits  in  the  world.  The  rain-drops  were  so  carefully  wH 
saved,  tliat  so  near  as  we  could,  not  one  was  lost  in  all  the  ship.  Some 
hung  up  sheets  tied  with  cords  by  the  four  corners^  and  a  weight  in  the 
middle,  that  the  water  might  run  down  tliither^  and  so  be  received  into 
some  vessel ;  some  that  wanted  sheets  hung  up  napkins  and  clouts_,  and 
watched  them  till  they  were  wet  through,  then  winging  and  sucking 
out  the  water.  And  that  water  which  fell  down  and  washed  away  the 
filth  and  soiling  of  the  ship,  trod  underfoot,  as  runneth  down  the  kennel 
many  times,  when  it  raineth^  was  not  lost^  but  watched  and  attended 
carefully,  yea  sometimes  with  strife  and  contention_,  at  every  scupperhole 
and  other  place  where  it  ran  down,  with  dishes,  pots^  cans,  and  jars, 
whereof  some  drank  hearty  drafts  as  it  was,  without  tarrying  to  cleanse 
it.  Some  indeed  tarried  the  cleansing,  but  not  often,  as  loathe  to  lose 
such  excellent  stufF.  Some  licked  with  their  tongues^  like  dogs,  the 
boards  under  feet^  the  sides,  rails,  and  masts  of  the  ship ;  others,  natu- 
rally  more  ingenious,  fastened  girdles  or  ropes  about  the  masts,  daubing 
tallow  betwixt  them  and  the  mast,  that  the  rain  might  not  run  down 
between_,  in  such  sort  that  those  ropes  or  girdles  hanging  lower  down  on 
one  side  than  the  other,  a  spout  of  leather  was  fastened  to  the  lower  part 
that  all  the  rain  drops  that  came  running  down  the  mast  might  meet 
together  at  this  place  and  there  be  received.  Some  also  put  bullets  of 
lead  into  their  mouths  to  slake  their  thirst."* 

*  All  except  Juan  who,  throughout  abstain'd, 
Chewing  a  piece  of  Bamboo  and  some  lead. 

Canto  II.  80. 
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"  Gladly  would  he  learn,  and  gladly  teach." — Chaucer. 

There  was  a  priniitive  lioncsty,  a  kindly  innoccncc,  about  tliis  ^o(h1 
old  scholar,  whicli  «^ivc  a  pcrsonal  intcrcst  to  tlic  liomcliest  dctails  of 
his  lifc.  Hc  liad  tlic  rarc  fclicity  of  passing  througli  thc  worst  of  tinics 
witliout  persecution  and  without  dishonour.  He  livcd  with  princes 
and  princesses,  prelates  and  diplomatists,  without  offence  aud  without 
ambitiou.  Though  lic  cnjoyed  the  smiles  of  royalty,  his  hcart  was 
nonc  tlie  worsc,  and  liis  fortune  littlc  tlic  bcttcr.  IIc  liad  tliat  dispo- 
sition  whicli,  abovc  all  things,  qualifics  tlic  conscicntious  and  succcssful 
teacher ;  for  he  delightcd  rathcr  to  discover  and  call  forth  the  talcnts 
of  others,  than  to  make  a  display  of  his  own. 

R<jger  Ascham,  the  fricnd  of  Janc  Grey,  and  the  tutor  of  Quccn 
Elizaljcth,  was  born  at  Kir])y  Wiskc,  ncar  Northallcrton,  A.  D.  1515. 
His  fathcr  discharged  with  diligcnce  and  fidclity  thc  otfice  of  stcward  iii 
the  family  of  Scroj>c.  His  mothcr  iMargarct  was  more  liighly  con- 
nected.  He  had  tM'0  brothers  and  several  sisters.  His  parcnts,  having 
lived  forty-sevcn  years  together  iis  man  and  wife  should  livc,  expircd  iii 
onc  day,  and  almost  at  the  same  lioar. 

It  was  the  fashion  of  tliat  timc,  that  youth  of  rcspcctablc  conncctioiis 
and  small  fortunc  wcre  rcceivcd  into  tlic  liouscs  (^f  thc  givat,  aiid 
educated  along  with  the  scions  of  nobility.  Rogcr,  l)ef<>rc  iiis  fathcr's 
dcath,  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingficld,  and  brought 
up  with  the  two  sons  of  his  pjitron,  under  the  care  of  tlicir  tutor,  i\Ir. 
Hol)crt  Bond.*  For  an  hunililc,  (hitifiil,  stcady  aiid  studious  tcmjK-r, 
iio  situation  could  l)c  morc  advaiitagcous.  Such  w:im  Hogcr's.  Hy 
living  in  a  wealthy  mansion   hc  obtaincd  acccss  to  morc  lHH»ks  than  his 

•"To  conchide,  lct  this,  amongst  othcr  inotivos,  niaki  schoohna.Httrs  carcful  iii 
thrir  placi', — Ihat  th«;  cnuiu-nccs  of  thcir  scholars  havr  ct»ininc  iidcd  Ihtir  sclun»! 
ina.st»rs  to  postcrity,  which  otht  rwisc  in  «»lj>curity  hatl  btcii  allo;^cthir  fttr.t^oUcii 
VVho  had  cvcr  hiard  of  R.  I{«»iid,  ia  Lanca^hin,  but  for  thc  brccdiug  of  lcarucd 
Rogcr  Ascham,  hi.s  scholar?  "— "/•"«//'t'»  //o/y  'uul  Profniw  SluUi."' 
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fatlicr  coiild  liave  purcliased  for  him,  and  became  an  ardent  reader 
almost  as  soon  as  lie  knew  his  letters :  there,  too,  we  may  suppose  he 
acquired  that  simple  courtesy,  that  reverend  kindliness  of  manner, 
whicli  enabled  him  to  win  and  retain  the  good  graces  of  three  royal 
females  so  dissimilar  as  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Perhaps  by  secretly  assisting  his  fellow-students,  the 
young  Wingfields,  he  first  opened  in  his  own  mind  that  extraordinary 
aptitude  for  tuition  which  he  afterwards  displayed,  and  observed  some 
of  the  facts  which  led  him  to  think  so  deeply  and  so  rightly  on  the 
culture  of  the  human  intellect. 

In  the  year  1530,  when  he  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was 
sent,  at  the  charges  of  his  good  patron,  Sir  Anthony,  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  his  studies  neither  went  astray  for  lack  of 
guidance,  nor  loitered  for  want  of  emulation.  St.  John's  was  then 
replete  with  all  such  learning  as  the  time  esteemed.  The  hard-headed 
dialectics  and  divinity  of  the  schoolman  was  interchanged  with  the 
newly-recovered  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  mind  of  Europe, 
divided  between  the  rigidity  of  the  old  scholastic  discipline  and  the 
inquisitive  imaginations  of  the  Italian  Platonism,  which  brought  poetry 
and  philology  in  its  train,  might  be  likened  to  an  old  hawthorn  stock, 
white  with  the  blossoms  of  the  spring;  and  if  credit  be  given  to  Ascham's 
panegyrist,  St.  John's  was  a  brief  abstract,  containing  fair  samples  of 
every  kind  of  excellence.* 

Ascham's  tutor  was  Hugh  Fitzherbert,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  a  man 
of  learning  and  merit,  and  if  we  may  judge  of  his  sur-name,  of  high 
descent  on  one  side  at  least.  Whether  related  to  Sir  Anthony  Fitz- 
herbert  we  cannot  tell.  Among  his  contemporaries  or  immediate 
seniors  are  enumerated  some  whose  names  are  immediately  recognized, 

*"Yea,  surely,  in  that  one  college,  which  at  that  season,  for  number  of  mostlearned 
Doctors,  for  inultitude  of  eruditc  philosophers,  for  abundance  of  eloquent  orators,  all 
in  their  kind  superlative,  raight  rival  or  outvie  all  mansions  of  literature  on  earth, 
were  exceeding  many  men,  raost  excellent  in  all  politer  letters,  and  in  knowledgc  of 
languages."  But  English  is  not  the  speech  of  compliment  or  panegyric.  No  transla- 
tion  can  come  up  to  the  issimuses  and  errimorums  of  old  Rome.  Here  is  the  original, 
from  Grant's  "  Oralio  de  vila  el  obilu  Rof/eri  Asrham  :  "--- 

Imo  certe  in  hoc  uno  collegio,  quod  ea  aitate  singula  totius  orbis  literarum  domi- 
cilia  et  doctissimorum  Theologorum  numcro,  eRiditissimorum  Philosophoruin  turba, 
fcloquentissiinorurn  oratonm:  raultitudine,  vel  juste  adaequare,  vel  longe  supcrare 
posnct,  erant  comphirimi  homines  omni  politiori  literatura  linguarumque  cognition» 
prJFstantissimorum.  Quorum  ille  provocatur  «;xemplis,  et  literarum  iinbibendarum 
arflon-  incensus,  brevi  propter  adinirabilem  ingcnii  vim  et  indefessam  in  studiis 
industriain,  tantos  in  GrjEcis  Latinisque  literis  progressus  fecit,  ut  omnes  aequales,  si 
non  superaret,  certe  unus  singulus  adajquaret. 
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aiul  otliers,  perhaps,  deemed  equal  or  suj^erior  in  tlieir  own  day,  wliose 
existence  is  only  discovered  by  anticiuaries,  and  whose  works  derive 
their  value  from  their  scarcitv.  In  the  list  are  Georw  Day,  Jolni 
R^dnian,*  Robert  Peniber,  Thonias  Smith,  John  Cheek,  Nicliolas  Rid- 

*  "John  Redman,  or  Redmayne,  descendcd  from  those  of  his  name  in  Yorkshire,  was 
ncar  allied  to  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  by  whose  advice  he  from  child- 
hood  became  conversant  with  the  study  of  learuing.  At  the  first  foundation  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  (Oxford,)  he  was  a  student  there  for  some  time,  under  the  care 
and  government  of  Mr.  J,  Clayton,  the  first  president :  then  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  improved  his  studies  till  he  was  tw  ent}'  one  years  of  age.  Afterwards  returning  to 
his  native  country  of  England,  he  settled  in  St  John's  College,  in  Cambridge,  where 
by  his  and  John  Cheek's  example  of  excellency  in  leaniing,  of  godliness  in  living,  of 
diligence  in  studying,  of  counsel  in  exhorting  of  good  order  iu  all  things,  were  bred 
up  so  many  learned  men  in  that  one  coUege,  as  it  was  thought  by  one,"  i.  e.  Roger 
Ascham,  "  that  the  whole  Universit>'  of  Louvain,  in  many  years,  was  never  able  to 
afford.  In  1.5.37,  he  commenced  Doctor  of  Dinnit}-,  and  about  that  time  was  made 
public  orator  of  that  Universitv',  and  afterwarJs  the  first  Master,  or  Ht-ad,  of  Triuity 
College,  and  a  dignitary  in  the  church.  But  that  which  is  most  obser\'able  is,  that 
wheu  he  first  came  to  that  University,  being  then  \vr\'  well  vt*rscd  in  the  fireek  and  I.atin 
tongues,  and  adorned  with  knowledge  by  the  reading  of  Cicero,  it  so  fell  out,  that 
John  Cheek  and  Thomas  Smith,  (being  at  that  time  young  men,  but  afterwards 
knights,)  were  stirred  up  with  a  kind  of  emulation  of  his  parts,  and  thc  honour  that 
was  daily  done  unto  him.  VVhereupon,  being  vcry  desirous  to  foUow  that  which  he 
had  gaintd  and  then  did  possess  aud  teach  ;  they  threw  aside  their  sordid  barburisms, 
and  applied  themselves  to  the  eloquence  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero.  The  truth 
is,  that  by  Redman's  profound  knowledge  in  the  Tongues,  Humanity,  and  Divinity, 
he  obtained  many  adniirers,  aud  tht-reby  gained  proselytes,  to  the  great  advantage 
and  refinement  of  the  Greek  aud  Latin  Tongues  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Hu 
was  esteemed  the  most  leamed  and  judicious  divine  of  that  tiine." — Woon. 

Hear  this,  ye  nu*n  of  Oxford,  with  what  candour  your  noble  old  antitjuarj',  who 
loved  his  Alma  Mater  almost  to  idolatrj,  and  whose  old  age  ye  did  persecute  so 
shamefully,  can  speak  of  a  man  who  carried  the  glory  of  his  leaniing  to  the  sister 
Iniversity. 

Redman  was,  of  course,  an  author,  but  the  works  published  under  his  name  have 
shared  the  too  gentTal  oblivion  of  old  divinity.  If  we  may  Judge  by  the  title  of  one 
uf  them,  he  must  havc  been  a  Latin  sacred  vt-rsifyer.  It  is  "  Hynuuis  in  quo  Pecca- 
tor  justificationem  qu.Trens  nidi  imagine  describitur."  "  A  Hynin  in  which  a  sinner 
seeking  Justification  is  rudely  sketched  off."  He  was  also  one  of  the  divines  employed 
in  cdinpiling  the  Liturgy  of  1.J49.  He  died  in  l.Wl,  He  is  thus  honourably  nien- 
tiontd  in  .Stryi)e's  Mumoirs  of  Cranmer:  "  This  year,  (lo.5I,)  died  Johii  K«dman, 
Ma.stcr  of  Trinity  Coll.  in  Cambridge,  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  that  Uuiversity, 
by  bringing  in  solid  h-arning  aniongthe  studcnts.  He  wa.s  a  person  of  t-xtraordinary 
npututiou  aniong  all  for  his  learning,  aiid  reading,  and  profound  knowhdtrf,  st)  that 
the  greatest  divines  gave  a  mighty  deference  to  his  judginent" 

<)f  the  "  perfidious  Prelate,"  Kdinund  firindal,  wf  shall  say  no  inore  thun  that  he 
obtain<>d  tht-  praise  of  Spt»nser,  who  in  one  of  his  theoh»gico  allegorical  pa.storuIs  df 
signattd   hini,  by    an  easy  transposition  of  syllabUs,  the  goud  Shepherd  Algrind. 
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ley,  Edmiind  Grindal,  (afterwards  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  named  of 
Higli-church-men  the  "  perfidious  Prelate,")  Thomas  Watson,  Walter 

Others  have  stigmatized  him  as  the  careless  Shephcrd  that  let  the  wolves  of  Geneva 
iuto  the  fold. 

Non  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites. 

The  following  notice  of  Thomas,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  occurs  in  "  Dih- 
din^s  Lihranj  Courpanion:" 

"  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  is  worthy  of  the  phalanx  of  knights,  in  which  he  is  here  em- 
bodied,"  (Sir  Thomas  Elyote,  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  Sir  Thomas  More,  &c.)  "  and 
will  be  long  remembered  as  a  philologist,  rather  than  as  a  statesman  or  divine.  His 
slender  little  volume,  entitled  Epistola  de  vita  et  ohitu  duorum  Fratrum  Suffolciensium, 
Henrici  ct  Caroli  Brandon,  1552,  4to.,  is  a  volume  to  rack  the  most  desperate 
with  torture,  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  its  acquisition.  The  Bodleian  library  possesses 
it;  so  does  the  Museum,  and  so  does  Earl  Spencer.  Another  copy  is  not  known  to 
me.  Wilson's  Art  of  Logic,  1551,  8vo.,  and  of  Rhetoric,  1553,  4to.,  are  among  his 
best  performances,  and  highly  commended  by  Tom  Warton.  Wilson  was  also  amoug 
our  earliest  translator's  from  the  Greek,  having  translated  three  orations  from  Demos- 
theues,  &c.,  1540,  4to.  In  fact,  as  an  assistant  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  one 
would  be  glad  to  kuow  a  great  deal  more  of  the  life  of  this  eminent  man,  and  espe- 
cially  to  get  at  the  conteuts  of  some  of  his  correspondeuce.  I  take  this  to  be  the 
Wilsou  thus  noticed  by  Roger  Ascham,  in  his  third  letter  to  Edward  Raven :  "I  trust 
Will.  Taylor,  John  Bres,  and  Thomas  Wilson,  will  not  be  behind.  I  pray  God  I  may 
find  these  good  Fellows  at  Cambridge,  for  there  is  the  life  that  no  mau  knows,  but 
he  that  hath  sometimes  lacked  it,  aud  especially  if  one  be  able  to  live  plentifully 
there." 

Ridley,  the  companion  of  Latimer  at  the  stake,  is  too  well  known  as  a  reformer  and 
a  martyr  to  need  commendation  here.  Thomas  Watsou  was,  in  his  youth,  a  polite 
scholar,  poet,  and  Latin  dramatist,  "  and  gained  great  commendation  for  his  Anti- 
gone  out  of  Sophocles,  by  the  learned  men  of  his  time ;  who  have  further  avowed 
that  as  George  Buchanan's  tragedy  called  Jephtha  has  among  all  tragedies  of  that 
timc,  been  able  to  abide  the  touch  of  Aristotle's  precepts,  and  Euripides'  examples ; 
so  also,  hath  the  tragedy  of  this  Thomas  Watson,  called  Absalom,  which  was  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner  admired  by  them,  yet  he  would  never  suffer  it  to  go  abroad, 
because  in  locis  parihus  Anapajstus  is  once  or  twice  used  for  lambus,"  as  Roger 
Ascham  testifies.  Ilere  we  may  observean  approximation  to  the  delicacies  ofmoderu 
scholarship,  in  the  same  college,  which  was  destiued  to  produce  Beutley.  The  repre- 
sentation  of  Latin  plays  was  then  a  stated  exercise  of  the  students  of  the  Universities, 
aiid  great  schools,  while  the  Inns  of  Courts  exhibited  masques  and  allegories,  and  even 
the  parish  clerks  of  Clerkenwell  got  up  a  Mystery  of  the  Creation  and  History  of  the 
whole  world,  the  representation  whereofwascontinued,  (withoccasionaladjournments, 
no  doubt,)  for  niue  days.  This  would  uot,  in  Autony's  opiuion,  he  ahle  to  ahide  the 
Umch  oj  Aristoilc's  preccpts.  The  profane  absurdity  of  many  of  those  Scripture  myste- 
ries  was  such  as  to  be  incredible  to  persons  only  slightly  ac(juainted  with  ancieut 
manners.  In  onc,  performed  in  the  Cathedral  at  Chester,  wherein  we  may  suppose 
the  singing  men  and  clerks  were  the  actors,  ar(!  the  following  stage  directions: — 
"  Enter  God,  crtating  the  world."  "  Adaui  uud  Eve  discovered,  naked,  but  not 
ashamed." 
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Iladdoii,  Janies  Pillvingtoii,  R.  Horn,  Jolni  Cliristojjlierson  Bislio])  of 
Cliicliester,  Thonias  Wilson,  Jolin  iSeton,  and  several  other  men,  wlio 
afterwards  aj)peared  to  great  advantage  in  church  or  state. 

Watson  was  afterwards  Master  of  John's  College,  and  chaplainto  (iardincr  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  by  whom  he  was  appoiutcd,  with  other  Doctors  and  learned  nuii  of 
Cambridge,  to  hold  a  disputation  at  Oxford,  with  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  on 
niatters  of  religion,  Anno  1554.  In  1557,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Deprived  at  the  commencement  of  Ehzabeth's  reign,  for  refusing  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy,  he  presumed  to  pronouuce  the  sentence  of  excomniunication  against  his 
sovereigu,  and  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  various  prisons.  Died  1584, 
in  Wisbech-castle,  Cambridgeshire.     A  man  of  much  learning,  but  an  ill  temj>er. 

Robert  Horne,  of  a  Cumberland  Family,  was  Dean  of  Durham  in  1551,  iu  which 
capacity  he  scandalized  the  Catholics  and  antiquaries  by  remoWng  the  image  of  St 
Cuthbcrt  from  its  place  in  the  cathedral;  deprived  by  Queen  Mar),  1553,  took  refuge 
at  Strasburg,  along  with  Jewel  and  other  Protestants,  retumed  in  1558,  was  made 
Bishop  of  Wiuchester  in  1560.  He  is  characterised  by  the  apostolic  vicar,  Milner,  as 
"  a  dilapidator  of  the  propeitj'  of  his  Bishopric,  and  a  destroyer  of  the  andquitics  of 
his  cathedral."     He  died  1579. 

Day  was  a  Bishop  of  Chichester,  deprived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  restored  by 
Queen  Mar\\ 

James  Pilkington,  Batchelor  of  Di\-inity,  born  of  a  knightly  familyat  Riviugton,iu 
the  parish  of  Bolton,  in  Lancashire.  Was  a  voluutary  exile  for  the  Protestant  cause 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  succeeded  Tonstal  in  the  see  of  Durhamiu  Lj()I: 
founded  a  free-school  at  his  native  place  of  Rivingtoir,  sub  nomine  ct  uuspiciis  Eli- 
znlnthw  RrfjincB:  wrote  comments  ou  Nehcmiah,  Haggai,  and  Obadiah,  and  died  at 
Bishop's  Auklaud  in  1575.  Buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham.  On  his  tomb  were 
sculpturcd  a  monody  by  Dr.  Laurence  Humphrey,  and  an  cpicedium  by  Fox  the  mar- 
tyrologist,  both  long  since  obliterated. 

Walter  Haddon  was  a  doctor  of  civil  law,  who,  though  a  Cantab,  was  made  by  a 
royal  maudate  President  of  Magdalen  Collcge,  Oxford,  contrar}'  to  statutc.  But  he 
was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Reformation.  Pity  that  Kcformcrs  should  cvcr  take 
illcgal  advantage  of  the  royal  prerogative,  but  so  it  was.  He  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
at  the  accession  of  Mary,  and  couccaled  hiinsclf  in  privacy,  but  rc-a])pcarcd  at  thc 
risiiig  of  Elizabcth,  and  was  made  one  of  hcr  Mastcrs  of  Kciiuots,  and  cinployt-d  iii 
•<everal  embassies.  He  wrote  books  both  in  prose  and  vcrse,  which  few  persons  now 
liviiig  evcr  hcard  of;  ainong  the  rcst,  an  oration  on  thc  dcath  of  Ma.stcr  Huccr. 
Anthony  Wood  ascribcs  to  him  an  Epistle  "dc  vita  ct  obitu  fratruin  Sutfolcicnsium 
Henrici  et  Caroli  Brandon."  The  "  Fratrcs  Surtolcienses  "  were  doubtless  the  two  .sous 
of  Charlcs  Brandou,  Duke  of  Surt't)lk,  by  his  last  wifc,  Cathcrinc,  daughtcr  of  Lonl 
Willoughby  of  Ercsby,  who  dicd  both  on  the  same  day,  of  thc  swcating  sickiuss,  at 
thc  Bishop  of  Liucolu's  palace  at  Bugdcn,  A.D.  1551.  So  reinarkable  a  catastrophe 
in  a  family  coniiccted  with  royalty  was  sure  to  set  all  the  muses  a  wecping.  Waltcr 
Haddou  dicd  1571. 

Johii  Scton,  Prcbendary  of  Winchester,  was  one  of  thc  disputants  against  Cranmer 
and  Latimer,  iii  1554,  and  was  famous  for  the  brief  and  mcthodical  Book  of  Logic 
which  hc  composed  for  thf  usc  «if  junior  sch«)Iars. 

2  V 
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At  tlie  age  of  eighteen,  wlien  the  youth  of  our  generation  are  just 
composing  their  Vales  at  Eton  or  Harrow^  Ascham  commenced  B.A., 
28th  of  February,  1538-9,  and,  on  the  23rd  of  March  following,  he  was 
elected  Fellow,  chiefly,  as  liimself  has  gratefully  and  modestly  recorded, 
by  the  interest  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Medcalf,  then  Master  of  the  college. 
His  account  of  this  transaction,  and  his  grateful  tribute  to  his  departed 

Thomas,  better  known  as  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  was  eminent  in  his  day  both  as  a 
philologer  and  a  statesman  ;  born  at  Saffron  Waldon,  in  Essex ;  sent  into  Italy  to 
linish  his  education  at  the  King's  charge ;  made  on  his  return  public  orater  of  Cam- 
bridge,  Regins  Professor  of  Greek,  and  Professor  of  Civil  Law.  Under  Edward  VI., 
or  rather  viuder  the  Protector  Somerset,  he  was  oue  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  Sir  AA^illiam  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh,  being  the  other.  At  this  time 
also  he  was  knighted,  endowed  with  the  spoils  of  the  Deanery  of  Carlisle,  and,  though 
a  layman,  appointed  Provost  of  Eaton.  Though  Queen  Mary  deprived  him  of  these 
preferments,  he  suffered  no  other  molestatiou  during  her  reign,  but  eujoyed  a 
pension  of£lOO,  saddled  with  the  condition  that  he  should  not  quit  the  kingdom. 
In  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  was  called  again  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
monwealth,  was  restored  to  his  Deanery,  was  present  with  the  diviues  at  the  framing 
of  the  liturgy,  and  employed  in  several  embassies.  He  was  also  restored  to  the 
Secretary's  office,  made  Chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  frequently  sent 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  became  "  verj'  useful  to  the  commonwealth  of 
learning,"  by  certain  regulatious  he  was  the  means  of  bringing  about  in  regard  to  the 
com-rents  of  college  property.  He  died  in  the  climacterical  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1577,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Heydou  Mount,  iu  Essex.  All 
his  Greek  and  Latin  books  he  bequeathed  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  as  well  as 
a  large  globe  of  his  own  construction,  and  founded  two  exhibitions  for  natives  of 
Saffron  Waldon.  He  is  the  author  of  several  historical  and  political  works,  which 
must  be  highly  curious  and  instructive,  particularly,  "  The  Commonwealth  of  England, 
and  the  manner  and  govemment  thereof,  in  three  books."  Black  letter,  1583,  several 
times  reprinted,  and  twice  translated  into  Latin.  "  The  authoritg,  form,  and  manner, 
ofholding  Parliaments,''  not  printed  till  1685,  and  by  some  doubted  to  be  Sir  Thomas 
Smith's.  "  De  re  nummaria,'^  probably  an  essay  on  the  coinage.  But  he  is  best 
remembered  (in  Cambridge  at  least)  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  controversy  respecting 
the  true  pronunciation  of  Greek,  and  for  his  endeavours  to  rectify  and  fix  the  ortho- 
graphy  of  the  English  Language.  This  never-yet-achieved  adventure  hasexcited  the 
ambition  of  many  philologers,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  preface  to  Todd's  Johnson's 
Dictionary.  Among  those  who  have  essayed  to  reconcile  spelling  to  pronunciation, 
may  be  reckoned  Alexander  Gill,  Master  of  St.  PauPs  School,  (who,  with  yet  greater 
audacity,  wrote  a  satire  on  Ben  Jonson,)  Mitford,  and  Landor.  A  similar  experiment 
was  tried,  yet  more  hopelessly,  upon  the  French,  by  Jeau  Antoine  de  Baif,  a  poet  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  so  voluminous,  that  no  man  was  ever  known  to  have  read  his 
works  through.  Of  Pember  and  Christopherson  uo  more  iieed  be  said  at  present, 
than  that  they  were  correspondents  of  Roger  Ascham.  Sir  John  Cheek,  tutor  to 
King  Edward  VI.,  and  one  of  the  great restorers  of  Greek  literature  in  England,  is  so 
well  kriown,  that  it  were  superfluous  to  give  so  short  a  notice  of  him  as  our  limits 
would  allow  in  this  place.  Of  his  contest  with  Bishop  Gardiner,  mentiou  will  be  made 
in  the  text.     His  sister  was  the  first  wife  of  Cecil. 
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superior,  must  be  giveii  in  his  own  words.     "  Dr.  Medcalf,"  lie  says, 

"  was  a  man   meanly  learned  liimself,  hut  not  meanly  affectioned  to  set 

forth  learning  in  others.     Ile  was  partial  to  none,  but  indifferont  to  all ; 

a  Master  of  the  whole,  a  father  to  every  one  in  that  college.     There  was 

iione  so  poor,  if  he  had  either  will   to  goodness,  or  wit  to  learning,  that 

could  lack  being  there,  or  should  depart  thence  for  any  need.     Ile  was 

a  papist  indeed ;    but  would  to  God  that  among  all  us  Protestants  I 

might  once  see  but  one,  that  would  win  like  praise,  in  doing  like  good 

for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  virtue.     And  vet  though  he  were  a 

Pa])ist,  if  any  young  man  given  to  ?sew  Learning,  (as  they  termed  it,) 

went  beyond  his  fellows  in  wit,  labour,  and  towardliness,  even  the  same 

neither  lacked  open  praise  to  encourage  him,  nor  private  exhibition  to 

maintain  him.     I  myself,  one  of  the  meanest  of  a  great  number  in  that 

college,  ])ecause  there  apjieared  in  me  some  small  sheM-  of  towardncss 

and  diligence,  lacked   n(»t  his  favour  to  further  me  in   learning.     And 

being  a  boy,  new  Batchelor  of  Arts,  I  chanced  among  my  companions  to 

speak  against  the  Pope  ;   which  matter  was  then  very  nuich   in  every 

body's  mouth,  l)ecause  Dr.  Hains  and  Dr.  Skip  were  come  from  the  court 

to  debate  the  same  matter,  by  preaching  and  disputation  in  thc  Univer- 

sity.     This  happened  the  samc  time  Mhcn  I  stood  to  be  FcIIow  thcre. 

INIy  talk  came  to  Dr.  IMedcalfs  ear.     I  wiis  called  Ixifore  him  and  the 

Seniors,  aud  after  grievous  rebuke,  and  some  punishment,  o|)en  warning 

Mas  given  to  all  the  Fellows,  none  to  be  so  hardy  to  givc  me  his  v(»ice  at 

that  elcction.     And  vct,  for  all  those  open  threats,  the  good  fatlier  hini- 

self  privily  procurcd,  tliat  I  should  be  even   then  chosen   Fellow.     But 

the   election    being   done,  he    made   countenance  of  great  discontent 

thereat.     This  good  man's  goodness  and  fatherly  discretion  used  towards 

me  that  one  day,  shall  never  Ijc  out  of  my  remembrance  all  the  days  (»f 

my  lifc.     And  for  the  same  cause  havc  I  put  it  here  in  this  small  record 

of  learning.     For,  next  to  God's   Providence,  surely  that   day  was  by 

that  good  father's  means,  dies  Natalis  unto  me  for  the  whole  foundation 

of  the  poor  learning  I  have,  and  of  all  the   furtherance  that   hitherto 

elsewhere  I  have  obtained." 

Thc  hunian  heart  is  capable  of  no  more  gencrous  feeliiig  tlian  tlie 
genuiiic  gratitude  of  a  scliolar  to  his  instructor.  It  is  twice  l)lessed  ; 
honourable  alike  to  the  youth  and  to  the  elder,  and  iiever  can  exist 
where  it  is  not  just.  But  it  is  at  the  siune  time  a  melancholy  instance 
of  tlie  pride  of  fallen  nature,  that  this  feeling  is  sehhnn  uttered  except 
Mliere  the  puj)il  has,  by  general  consent,  excelled  the  master.  Intol- 
lectiial  beiietits  are  more  reluctantly  acknowledged  tlian  any  others. 
For  kindness,  for  encouragement,  for  maintenance  of  sttidieH,  for  exhort. 
ation,  even  for  salutary  correction,  our  thanks  are  generally  ready,  and 
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often  siiiccre ;  but  who  is  willing  to  own,  evcn  to  liimself,  how  much  of 
his  knowlcdge,  how  much  of  his  mental  power,  has  becn  communicatcd 
by  a  teacher  ?  How  many  of  his  thoughts  are  mere  recollections  ? 
However  much  we  may  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  others,  it  is  as  much  as 
most  of  us  can  do  to  forgive  them  for  being  wiser,  or  earlier  wise,  than 
ourselves.  The  utterance  of  grateful  sentiments  is  wonderfully  facili- 
tated  when  it  can  be  accompanied  with  certain  qualifying  clauses  and 
admissions.  Thus  Ascham  evidently  dwells  with  the  more  satisfaction 
011  his  obligations  to  Medcalf,  because  the  latter  was  a  man  meanly 
learned,  and  a  Papist. 

Ascham,  however,  had  rightly  a  very  moderate  estimation  of  that 
sort  of  learning  which  can  be  taught  by  voice  or  book,  and  passively 
received  into  the  memory.  With  as  little  of  pugnacity  or  indocility 
as  ever  belonged  to  a  lively  and  enquiring  mind,  he  held  fast  the  truth, 
that  it  is  only  by  its  own  free  agency  that  the  intellect  can  either  be 
enriched  or  invigorated ; — that  true  knowledge  is  an  act,  a  continuous 
immanent  act,  and  at  the  same  time  an  operation  of  the  reflective  faculty 
on  its  own  objects.  How  he  applied  this  idea  to  the  purposes  of 
education,  his  "  Schoolmaster,"  written  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers, 
and  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  experience,  sufficiently  shows,  But  the 
idea,  though  undeveloped,  wrought  in  him  from  his  earliest  youth : 
his  favourite  maxim  was  Docendo  disces.  The  afi*ectionate  wish  and 
strenuous  effort  to  impart  knowledge  is  the  best  possible  condition  for 
receiving  it.  The  necessity  of  being  intelligible  to  others  brings  with  it 
an  obligation  to  understand  ourselves ;  to  flnd  words  apt  to  our  ideas, 
and  ideas  commensurate  to  our  words ;  to  seek  out  just  analogies  and 
happy  illustrations.  But,  above  all,  by  teaching,  or  more  properly  by 
reciprocal  intercommunication  of  instruction,  we  gain  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  universal  laws  of  thought,  and  with  the  process 
of  perception,  abstracted  from  the  accideiits  of  the  individual  constitu- 
tion  :  for  it  is  only  by  a  sympathetic  intercourse  with  othcr  minds  that 
Mc  gain  any  true  knowledge  of  our  own.  Of  course  we  speak  of  free 
and  friendly  teaching,  not  of  despotic  dictation,  than  which  there  is  no 
}iabit  more  likely  to  perpetuate  presumptuous  ignorance. 

Tlie  study  of  tlie  Greek  language  was  at  that  time  new  iii  wcstern 
Europc,  and  in  England  a  mere  novelty.  To  Ascliam  it  was  as  "  the 
trouble  of  a  new  delight :"  every  lesson  which  he  gained  he  was  eager 
tr>  impart :  he  tauglit  Greek,  he  wrote  Greek,  lie  talked  Greek,  m\ 
wonder  if  lie  drcamcd  in  Greek.  There  miglit  be  a  littlc  vanity  in 
tliis:  but  whatevcr  vanity  he  [Mjssessed  (and  lie  certainly  loved  to  talk 
of  himself)  was  so  tempcred  by  modesty,  and  blended  with  such  can- 
dour,  such  glad  acknowledgment  of  othcrs'  merits,  that   tlie   sternci)t 
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judgmcnts  coiild  liardly  call  it  a  foiblc.  By  this  iiidiistrious  comniuni- 
cation  and  daily  practice  he  acquircd,  at  a  very  carly  pcriotl,  sucli  a 
command  of  thc  Grcek  v(x:abulary,  and  so  vernacular  a  turn  of  j)hrase, 
that  ln's  Senior,  Rolx?rt  Pcmber,  to  whom  hc  had  addrcssed  an  cpistle 
in  that  tonguc,  assurcs  him  that  his  letter  might  have  bcen  written  at 
Athens.  But  the  critical  nicety  of  modern  scholarship  was  then 
unknown,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Pcmber  himself  felt  or  understood 
that  perfect  atticinm  upon  which  he  complimcnts  his  young  friend. 
Pcml>er's  epistle  of  course  is  in  Latin,  interspcrsed  with  Grcek,  and 
curious  cnough  to  Ijc  worthy  of  translation.  It  is  to  this  cffcct : — 
**  Dearly  beloved  Roger,  —  I  reudcr  thec  thanks  for  thy  Grcek  epistlc, 
vi'hich  might  seem  to  have  been  indited  at  ancient  Athens,  so 
exactly  hast  thou  attiiined  the  propricty  of  Grcck  phrase  :  of  exquisite 
penmanship  it  is,  as  arc  all  thine.  IJse  diligence,  that  thou  maifst  be 
perfect,  not  according  to  the  stoicnl,  hvt  to  lyrical  perfection,  that  thoii 
inay'st  touch  the  harp  aright.  Continue  to  read  Greek  with  the  lx)ys, 
for  thou  wilt  profit  more  by  one  little  fable  of  ^sop,  read  and  explaincd 
by  thyself,  than  if  thou  shouldst  hear  the  mIioIc  Iliad  cxjxuuidcd  in  Latiu 
by  the  Icarncdcst  man  now  livinjLT.  Pcrusc  Pliny,  in  which  author  is 
thc  greatcst  knowledge  of  things,  along  with  thc  most  Horid  opulence 
of  Latin  speech."* 

In  this  lettcr  we  may  notice,  first,  the  testimonial  to  the  Ijcauty  of 
Ascham's  penmanship,  which  provcd  a  principal  mean  of  his  advance- 

*  1  wish  yoiine:  scholars  paid  attciition  to  this  rcconimcndatit^n.  Pliiiy  is  nevcr 
read  at  school,  and  very  seldona  at  college ;  yct  I  have  the  high  authority  of  Southey 
for  saying,  that  he  is  the  most  instructive  of  all  the  Roman  authors.  The  exteut  of 
his  knowledire  is  ahiiost  marvellous;  his  vcracity,  where  he  speaks  from  personal 
obsorvation,  is  daily  approved  by  modern  cxpcriment  and  discovcry ;  and  cven  his 
crcdulity  adds  to  his  value,  by  disclosing  more  fully  the  actual  statc  of  physical 
«;icnce  in  his  age  and  country.  It  is  surely  quitc  as  intercsting  to  know  what  pro 
perties  the  passions  or  the  imaginations  of  men  have  ascribed  to  a  plant  or  aniinal, 
as  to  count  its  stamina  and  petals,  or  ascertain  the  number  of  its  vcrtebne.  Both 
are  very  useful.  But  the  highest  recommendation  of  iMiny  is  his  moral  wisdora,  his 
almost  christian  picty,  his  intelligcnt  humanity.  ()f  all  thc  Romans  hc  wa.s  thc 
least  of  a  Roinan,  and  approximatcd  luarcst  to  thc  purc  idca  of  inan. 

Many  of  the  most  useful  of  thc  Greek  and  Rt)inan  authors  are  wholly  excluded 
from  the  coinmon  course  of  education,  undcr  thc  absurd  notion  that  thcy  are  iiot 
fla.ssical.  Oiic  might  imaginc  that  thc  j)urity  of  Latiii  Kpeech  wtre  as  seriously 
sacrcd  as  a  virgin's  chastity.  Cardinal  Bcmbo  declincd  reading  the  scriptures  (in  tlie 
vulgate  translation)  for  fear  of  corrupting  his  Latinity;  and  I  have  hcard  with  iny 
own  cars  a  young  student  of  divinity  give  a  siinilar  rciuson  for  not  nadiiig  St. 
Augu.stine.  'Ihe  feeling  is  at  bottom  an  aristocratical  oiu-.  F'r«)in  caus*s  not  iiecis- 
sary  to  be  discusscd  in  this  place,  cla^sical  cruditioii  is  iiol  only  otcciin  «I  tlic  Ixfit 
ting  ornami  nt  of  a  born  gcntlcinan,  but  has  tlu  power  to  "gcnlK  thc  ci.inliiioii"  «if 
lunhllc  blvody  au  cflicacy  ncvcr  ascribcd  to  any  othcr  kind  of  kuuwlcdgc. 
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inent :  seeondly,  a  proof  that  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the  tuition  of 
boys :  thirdly,  that  in  his  plans^  both  for  his  own  improvement,  and  for 
thatof  his  pupils^  he  diverged  from  the  common  routine  of  lectures: 
fourthly,  that  his  friend^  well  discerning  the  bent  and  purpose  of  his 
genius,  urged  him  to  proceed  with  those  humane  and  elegant  studies,  on 
whicli  some  austerer  judgments  looked  with  an  evil  eye.  From  one 
passage  of  this  epistlc;,  certain  dull,  literal  brains  have  tokl  us,  that 
"  ]\Ir.  Robert  Pember  advised  him  to  learn  instrumental  music,  which 
woukl  prove  a  very  agreeable  entertainment  to  him  after  his  severer 
studies^  and  was  easy  to  be  attained  by  him^  as  he  was  already  a  great 
master  of  vocal  music."  It  is  certainly  very  possible,  that  Pember  may 
have  given  him  sucli  advice,  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  he  does 
not  give  it  in  the  letter  in  question.  There  is  no  allusion  to  recreation 
at  all.  The  M-hoIe  drift  of  the  writer  is  an  exhortation  to  perseverance 
in  a  course  of  study  already  commenced  ;  and  surely  Mr.  Pember,  how- 
ever  he  might  approve  of  music  as  a  relaxation^  (which,  by  the  way, 
Roger  Ascham  did  not,)  had  more  sense  than  to  advise  a  young  man, 
intended  for  the  chiirch,  dare  operam,  to  devote  all  the  energies  of  his 
soul,  to  make  a  perfect  fiddler  of  himself.  But  it  is  not  for  every  one 
to  interpret  parables.* 

So  far  was  Ascham  from  devoting  himself  to  music  with  that  intensity 
which  Pember  has  been  supposed  to  recommend,  that  he  appears  to  have 
had  no  manner  of  taste,  but  rather  a  platonic  antipathy  for  it,  even  as  an 
amusement.  Nor  would  he  be  well  pleased  with  the  present  course  of 
education  in  his  University,  if  we  judge  by  the  sentiments  which  he 
expresses  in  his  Schoolmaster,  and  Toxophilus. 

"  Some  wits,  moderate  enough  by  nature,  be  many  times  marred  by 
over  much  study  and  use  of  some  sciences,  namely,  rausic,  arithmetic, 
and  geometry.  These  sciences  as  they  sharpen  men's  wits  over  much, 
so  they  charge  men's  manners  over  sore,  if  they  be  not  moderately 
mingled,  and  wisely  applied  to  some  good  use  of  life.  Mark  all  mathe- 
matical  heads,  which  be  wholly  and  only  bent  to  those  sciences,  how 
solitary  they  bc  theniselves,  how  unapt  to  serve  in  the  M^orld.  This  is 
not  only  known  by  common  experience,  but  uttered  long  bcfore  by  wise 
men's  judgnicnt  and  sentence.  Galen  saith,  much  music  marreth  nien's 
manners,  and  Plato  hath  a  notable  place  of  the  same  thing,  and  excel- 
Jently  translated  by  Tully  himself.     Of  this  matter  I  wrote  once  more 

*  The  words  of  the  original  an; — "  I)a  f)pcrain,  at  sis  perfectus,  non  Stoicus, 
aWa  \vpiKOQ,  ut  belle  pulses  lyram."  No  doubt  in  the  same  sense  that  Socrates 
was  commanded  by  the  Oraclc  to  make  music;  or,  to  appeal  to  a  far  highcr 
anthf»rity,  as  David  "  shcwcid  a  dark  speecli  on  the  harj),"  i,  c.  opened  and  exalttd 
the  understanding  by  the  aid  of  the  imagination. 
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at  large,  twenty  years  ago,  iii  my  lx>ok  of  sliooting."  The  passage  of  the 
Toxophihis  referred  to,  is  as  follows.  "Whatsoever  ye  judge,  this 
I  am  sure,  that  hites,  harps,  barbitons,  sambukes,  and  other  instru- 
ments,  every  one  which  standeth  l)y  quick  and  finc  fingcring,  Ix?  con- 
denuied  of  Aristotle,  as  not  to  bc  brouglit  in  and  uscd  anjong  thcm, 
which  study  for  learning  and  virtue.  IMuch  music  marreth  mcn's  man- 
ners,  saith  Galen.  Althougli  some  men  will  say  tliat  it  doth  not  so,  but 
rather  recreatcth  and  makcth  quick  a  man's  mind,  yct  mctliinks,  by 
reason  it  dotli,  as  lioncy  doth  to  a  man's  stomach,  whicli  at  the  first 
receivcth  it  vvell ;  but  afterward  it  makctli  it  unfit  to  abidc  any  strong 
nourishing  meat,  or  else  any  wholesome  sliarp  and  quick  drink ;  and, 
even  so  in  a  manner,  these  instruments  make  a  man's  wit  so  soft  and 
smootli,  so  tcnder  and  (juaisy,  that  thcy  ])e  less  able  to  brook  strong 
and  rougli  study.  Wits  be  not  sliarpcncd,  but  ratlicr  niadc  ))hnit,  with 
such  soft  swcctncss,  even  as  good  cdgcs  be  bluntcd,  whicli  nicn  Mhet 
upon  soft  chalk-stones." 

Tliesc  opinions  require  considcrable  limitation.  IMusic  is  so  high  a 
dclight  to  such  as  are  really  capable  of  enjoying  it,  that  there  is  some 
dangcr  of  its  incroaching  to<^)  much  upon  thc  studcnt's  timc,  and  it  is 
frc(jucntly  a  passport  to  vcry  undcsirablc  company  ;  but  if  thcsc  cvils  be 
avoidcd,  its  cffccts  on  the  niind  are  extrcmcly  salutary  and  rcfrcsliing. 
Nothing  calnis  the  s])irit  more  swectly  than  sad  niusic ;  nothing 
quickcns  cogitation  like  a  livcly  air.  But  the  trutli  wai>,  that  honest 
Rojrer  had  no  car,  and  likc  a  truc  Enjjlishnian  of  an  adc  whcn  Kinifs 
were  wrcstlcrs,  and  Quccns  not  only  prcsidcd  at  tournamcnts,  but 
"  rained  influcnce"  upon  l)car-baitings,  dclightcd  rathcr  in  muscuJar 
cxertion  than  in  fine  fingcring.  That  the  practice  of  music  no  wav 
inipairs  the  faculty  of  scvere  thouglit,  is  suthcicntly  cvinccd  by  thc  fact 
that  ]\IiIton  Mas  a  skilful  nuisician,  and  that  niost  of  thc  (icnnan  philo- 
soj)hcrs  of  thc  prcscnt  day,  who  in  nicntal  industry  cxccl  tlic  \»lu»Ie 
world,  plav  on  some  instrumcnt.  INIathcniatical  pursuits  are  so  far  froni 
dis(pialifying  men  forbusincss,  that  ofallothcrs  thcy  arc  niost  ncccssary 
to  such  as  are  intendcd  for  j)ublic  life.  A  nicrc  mathcmatician,  is 
indccd  oftcn  rudc  and  inilickcd  cnough  ;  but  this  niay  jiartly  1h'  account- 
ed  for  froni  thc  circumstancc,  that  maiiy  niorc  j)crsons  of  j)lcl)cian 
origin  attain  emincncc  in  the  mathcniatics  than  in  thc  classics,  and 
being,  like  most  mathematicians,  very  hoiicst  nn'!i,  do  not  rcadily 
accjuire  the  distinguishing  manncr  of  gcntccl  socicty.  For  it  is  a  gene- 
ral  obscrvation,  that  a  facilitv  of  adopting  nianncrs  is  thc  talcnt  of  a 
knavc.  A  j)ick-p(x'kct  looks,  sj)t'aks,  and  lH'havcs  nuuh  niorc  likc  a 
gentlcman,  than  an  honest  tradcsman  d(H*s.  It  is  oidy  in  the  highest 
class  that  fine  manners  besj^eak  noble  sentimcnts. 
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Ascliani  took  his  master's  degree  in  1544,  when  he  was  no  more  tlian 
one  and  twenty.  His  character  as  a  tutor  was  already  high,  and  several 
excelleut  scholars  were  among  his  pupils;  particularly  Mr.  William 
Grindall,  who  was  afterwards,  by  Sir  John  Cheek's  recommendation, 
preceptor  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Though  the  Regius  Professorship 
of  Greek  was  not  yet  formally  founded,  yet  Ascham  read  lectures  on 
tliat  language,  and  received  a  considerable  stipend  from  the  University. 
About  this  time  lie  was  involved  in  a  most  singular  controversy,  which 
altliough  the  subject  be  of  no  very  general  interest,  is  yet  so  character- 
istic  of  the  times,  that  we  shall  briefly  describe  it.  Sir  John  Cheek  and 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  had  introduced  some  alterations  into  the  pronuncia- 
tion  of  the  Greek  language,  which  had  previously  been  even  more 
barbarous  than  at  present.  Ascham  at  lirst  opposed  the  inno- 
vation,  and  defended  the  established  errors,  in  a  disputation  with 
IMr.  Ponet,  an  ingenious  youth,  who  was  Fellow  of  Queen's  College ; 
but  his  mind  was  ever  open  to  conviction  on  all  subjects,  great 
and  small,  and  he  had  adopted  the  new  and  improved  method, 
when  a  more  formidable  person  than  any  yet  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness  thought  fit  to  interfere  in  a  truly  despotic  manner,  giving 
thereby  a  sample  of  the  temper,  which  he  afterwards  indulged  so 
frightfully  against  innovations  of  a  more  important  kind.  This  was 
the  notorious  Stephen  Gardiner,  then  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  who  issued  his  peremptory  prohibition  of  the  new  pronun- 
ciation,  aud  after  defining,  with  great  strictness,  the  sound  to  be  given 
to  each  letter,  denounced  the  penalties  for  disobedience,  suspension  of 
degrees  for  graduates,  and  private  whipping  for  undergraduates.  Sir 
John  Cheek,  however,  who  was  destined  to  yield  to  Gardiner  in  a  con- 
cern  of  far  higher  moment,  had  the  courage  to  defend  his  system ;  and 
tlie  Bisho])'s  attention  was  soon  after  diverted  to  other  objects.  As  Gar- 
diuer  was  no  fool,  but  partook  largely  of  the  subtlety  of  that  Being 
whom  he  so  closely  resemblcd  in  Mickedness,  we  ought  not  to  ascribe 
this  strange  proceeding  to  mere  caprice,  or  wantonness  of  power.  In 
fact,  had  he  been  a  conscientious  supporter  of  the  ancient  church,  a 
houest  uplioklcr  of  established  authority,  he  would  have  acted  very 
wisely  in  forbidding  change,  cven  in  the  merest  trifle;  for  whatever 
alteration,  great  or  small,  tended  to  impair  the  credit  of  tradition,  aud 
to  accustom  men  to  thiuk  and  judge  for  themsclves,  was  prejudicial  to  a 
Church  that  claims  a  traditional  infallil)ility,  aud  denies  the  right  of 
j)rivate  judgmeut.  But  it  is  not  imj)ossible  that  tlie  mandate  rcally 
proceeded  from  bluff  Kiug  Harry  himself,  whose  iuterest  in  literary 
questions  was  one  redeemiug  point  of  his  character,  and  whose  most 
j)ardouable  foiblc;  or  j)erhaj)s  rather  the  foiblc  of  his  age,  was  an  itch  to 
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be  legislating  on  all  possihle  topics,  from  articles  of  faitli  to  rudiments 
of  gramniar. 

Ascham,  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  Huljert  Languet,  a  continental 
scholar  aud  statesman,  declares  his  adherence  to  the  new  pronunciation, 
and  defends  the  change  with  considerabie  humour.  Among  other 
absurdities  of  tlie  expl(xled  system,  was  that  of  giving  the  soinid  of  tlie 
English  V  to  the  Greek  B.  Now  Eustathius,  asserts  that  the  Greek 
word  BH  exactly  resembled  the  bleating  of  a  sheep,  and  therefore  it 
is  easy  to  determine  how  it  is  to  be  pronounced  ;  unless,  says  Roger, 
the  Greek  sheep  bleated  differently  from  those  of  England,  Italy,  and 
Germany  ;  "  Jam  utrum  ulla  ovis  effert  ve  ut  vos  an  be  ut  nos,  judicetis. 
Anglaj  scio  omnes  et  Germanae  et  Italai  pro  nobis  faciunt ;  sed  fortassc 
Grffcae  oves  olim  non  bahbant  sed  vilabant."  The  same  argument 
would  prove,  that  the  Greek  Eta  should,  after  the  Italian  accent,  be 
pronounced  not  as  ee  but  as  ay.  From  the  manner  in  which  Ascham 
speaks  of  the  new  pronunciation,  it  is  manifest  that  the  reform  was  at 
the  date  of  his  lettcr,  (()th  of  IVIarch,  1553,)  firmly  establishcd  in 
England,  while  the  continental  nations  stiil  adhered  to  the  old  meth(Kl, 
which  was  probably  derived  from  the  Constantinojwlitans  by  whom  the 
Greek  language  was  revived  in  the  West,  as  it  nearly  resembles  that  of 
the  modern  Greeks,  Correctness  of  course  is  ont  of  tlie  question  in 
either  case  ;  but  that  system  is  to  be  preferred  which  gives  to  each 
letter  a  distinct  sound. 

In  the  year,  1544,  Ascham  produced  his  "  Toxophilus ;  the  school 
orpartitions  of  shooting,  in  two  !)ooks,"  dedicated  to  King  Ilenry  VIII. 
then  just  setting  out  to  invade  France,  where  his  predecessors  Edward 
and  Ilenry  had  conrpiered  so  gloriously  with  the  bow.  So  Meli  was 
the  monarch  pleased  Mith  the  dedication,  that  he  settled  an  annual 
j)ensiou  on  the  author,  at  thc  recommendation  of  Sir  William  Paget,* 

•  Sir  William,  aftenvards  the  first  T.ord  Pa^et,  of  Beaudescrt,  in  Staffordshin-,  the 
lineal  ancestor  of  the  prescnt  Marquis  of  Angh^-a,  was  one  of  the  niost  eniin»nt 
diplomatists  of  his  time;  a  firm  but  tolerant  adlierent  to  the  ancient  church;  and  a 
liberal  patn)n  of  literature.  Ilis  descent  was  humble.  Ilis  fanjily  «ii)ranjr  frotn 
Statlord^hire,  but  his  father  migrated  to  London,  and  obtained  the  oflice  of  Sirjeant 
at  Mace  to  the  Corporation.  William  was  boni  in  1506,  educatcd  at  St  Paurs 
School,  under  the  famed  grammarian  Lilly,  and  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridije.  His 
ri.se  wa.s  owing  in  a  j^reat  measure  to  the  patronage  of  (iardiner,  who  .sent  him  tu 
complete  his  studies  at  the  Universily  of  Paris.  In  15.'M),  whcn  no  more  thaii 
twenty  four,  he  wa.s  sent  into  Fraucc  to  collect  the  opinions  of  thc  inost  distinguished 
JuristJ*  of  that  kingdom  upon  Henr>'s  proposed  divorce.  In  1.W7,  he  wa.s  cm- 
ployed  as  a  secret  envoy  in  Cermany ;  in  I.VU2,  he  wa.s  aml)assudur  in  Frauce, 
knightcd  iu  1;V13,  and  made  onc  of  the  two  ])rincipal  Secrtturies  of  State.  In  1.>1,0, 
\\v  ncKociated  iu  concwrt  wilh  theChanccllor  Wriothesly,  and  thf  Dukcuf  Sntlolk,  th« 

M   (j 
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wliicli  was  discontiimed  after  Henry's  deatli,  but  renewed  during  plea- 
sure  by  Edward  VI.  Tlie  Toxopliilus  did  not  wliolly  escape  censure 
from  certain  niorose  critics,  who  thought  the  subject  inconsistent  with 
the  gravity  of  a  scholar ;  but  against  these  cavils  he  etfectually  vindi- 
cated  himself  in  the  first  book,  wherein  he  shews  the  usefulness  of  bodily 
exercise  both  to  body  and  niiud. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  Ascham's  hand-writing  first  introduced  him 
to  the  court,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  teaching  Prince  Edward,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  two  sons  of  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
use  of  the  pen.  He  was  also  the  University  amanuensis,  and  wrote  all 
the  letters  which  Cambridge  addressed  to  the  Kings  and  other  people 
of  Quality ;  in  which  sort  of  correspondence,  perspicuity  and  beauty  of 
penmansliip  are  of  great  efficacy,  and  may  chance  to  procure  for  a 
petition  an  early  reading.  All  formal  and  olficial  letters  (at  least  where 
the  Church  or  the  Universities  were  concerned)  were  then  written  in 
Latin,  and  Ascham's  Latin  style  was  well  fitted  for  actual  business. 
Avoiding  the  barbarisms  and  solecisms  of  the  Monks,  and  conform- 

ttrms  of  the  marriage  betweeu  Margaret,  nicce  to  King  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  (from  which  uuion  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  derived  her  descent,  and  that 
unhappy  proximity  to  the  Crowu  which  consigued  her  to  life-long  captivity.)  Soou 
after,  he  was  engaged  in  negociations  with  Frauce,  which,  though  atteuded  with  diffi- 
cultj',  were  brought  to  a  successful  issue  a  few  months  before  Henry's  deccase.  Sir 
William  Paget  was  an  executor  of  the  King's  will,  and  one  of  the  council  to  his  minor 
mccessor.  Though  opposed  to  the  ecclesiastical  revolution,  he  was  politically  attached 
to  the  Protector  Somerset,  by  whom  he  was  invested  with  the  Garter,  sent  ambassador  to 
the  Emperor,  and  advanced  to  the  Peerage.  Of  course  he  did  not  wholly  escape  the 
suspicions  and  iudiguities  which  fcll  ou  the  whole  Somerset  party.  In  particular  the 
Dudley  faction,  with  cxceeding  great  littleuess,  divested  him  of  his  order,  on  the 
ground  of  insufficiency  of  blood.  But  all  his  misfortunes  passed  away  at  the  accession 
of  Mary,  whose  title  he  was  amoug  the  first  to  assert.  IIc  was  honourably  rc-elected 
to  the  Garter,  and  employed  iu  several  negociations  of  great  moment.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  to  his  iufluence  with  Gardiner,  Ascham  owed  his  security  in  the  days 
of  persecution.     Lord  Paget  retired  from  public  life  at  the  demise  of  Mary,  and  died 

in  i.m 

As  a  curious  specimcn  of  the  style  of  an  author  with  whom  all  our  readers  maynot 
be  familiar,  we  shall  present  them  with  Lloyd's  character  of  this  emineut  statesman, 
the  founder  of  a  di^tinguished  House: — 

"  His  education  was  better  than  his  birth,  his  knowledge  higher  than  his  education, 
his  parts  above  his  knowledge,  and  his  expericnce  beyond  his  parts.  A  generallearn- 
ing  furnished  him  for  travel,  and  travel  sea.soned  him  for  employment.  His  master- 
piere  ivas  an  inivard  observalion  of  other  men,  and  an  exacl  knowled(/e  o/  /liimelf.  His 
address  was  with  state,  yet  insinuating;  his  discourse  free,  but  weighed;  his  apprehen- 
Kjon  quick,  but  stayed ;  his  ready  and  present  mind  keeping  its  pauses  of  thoughts 
and  expressions  even  with  the  occasion  and  the  emergency ;  neither  was  his  carriage 
rnore  stiff  and  uucompliant  than  his  soul." 
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ing  his  sentences  to  the  analogfies  of  Ronian  authors,  he  neverthe- 
less  writes  rather  as  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  speak  and  think 
in  Latin,  whose  words  were  tlie  natural  Iwdy  and  suggestion  of  his 
thouglits,  than  as  one  that  having  stocked  his  meniory  with  the  phrase- 
ology  of  sonie  particuJar  writers,  constrained  his  tlioughts  to  fit  pre- 
existent  frames  of  diction.  On  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Cheek  he 
was  made  pul)lic  orator.  Thus  dividing  his  time  l)etween  London  and 
Cambridge,  and  his  studies  l)etween  his  bortks  and  the  world,  ho  passed 
the  four  years  froni  1544  to  1548,  at  which  latter  period  William 
Grindall  died ;  and  Ascham  was  summoned  to  attcnd  ou  England's 
future  Queen,  to  complete  that  structure  of  leaming  which  his  pupil 
had  begun.  It  must  l^e  an  alfair  of  delicate  management  to  teach  Greek 
to  a  Princess;  but  Ascham  had  a  love  and  a  genius  for  teaching,  and 
Elizabeth  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degi*ee  the  facility  of  her  sex  in 
learning  languages.  She  had  then  little  or  no  expectation  of  reigning. 
Her  situation  was  one  of  peculiar  difHcuIty  :  she  needed  a  spirit  at  once 
firm  and  yielding  ;  and  displayed  in  earliest  youth  a  circumspection 
and  self-controul  in  which  her  latter  years  were  deficient.  Ascham 
found  her  a  niost  agreeable  juipil  ;  and  the  diligence,  docility,  nKKlest 
affection,  and  self-respective  deference  of  the  royal  maiden  endeariHl  an 
office  M-hich  the  shy  scholar  had  not  iMidertaken  witlumt  fears  and 
misgivings.  His  epistles  to  his  friends  are  full  of  the  Princess'  com- 
niendations  and  his  own  satisfaction  ;  and  in  liis  later  works  he  refers 
to  this  part  of  his  life  with  hnnest  pride.  In  this  hapj)V  strain  he 
writes  to  John  Sturmius,  of  Strasburg: — "  If  you  wisli  to  knc^w  how  I 
am  thriving  at  Court,  you  may  assure  yourself  that  I  had  never  more 
blessed  leisure  in  my  college  tiian  now  in  the  palace.  The  Lady  Eliza- 
f)eth  and  I  are  studying  together,  in  the  original  (ireek,  the  crown 
orations  of  Demosthcnes  and  ^schines.  She  reads  her  lessons  to  me, 
aiid  at  one  glance  so  comj)letely  comjn^ehends,  not  only  the  i<lioni  of  the 
language  an<l  the  sense  of  the  orator,  but  the  oxa<t  lK»arings  of  the 
cause,  and  the  j)ublic  acts,  manners,  and  usages  of  the  Athenian  jH'ople, 
that  you  wouhl  marvel  t<»  Indiold  her."  In  likc  t<'inj)er  he  toM  Aylnier, 
afterwanls  liishoj)  of  LoikIoh,  that  he  learne<l  nutre  of  the  La<ly  Eliza- 
lK'th  tlian  she  <li<l  of  hini.  "  I  tea<h  lier  wonls,"  sai<l  lie,  "  an<l  she 
teaches  me  things.  I  tea<li  Inr  tlu'  tongues  to  sj)oak,  an<l  her  niodest 
and  maideiily  l<M>ks  teach  me  works  t<>  <lo;  for  I  think  she  is  tlu'  liest 
disj)ost'<l  of  any  in  Euroj)e."  In  several  of  his  Latin  ejiistks,  and  also 
in  his  "  Scli<K»Iinaster,"  he  exj)Iaiiis  an<l  reconunen<ls  liis  nuKle  of  in- 
structing  tlie  Princess  with  evi<lent  exiiltation  at  liis  sn<'(ess.  It  was 
the  siime  metliod  <»f  «louble  tianslati<»n  jmrsiUMl  uitli  mk  li  <listinguished 
re.sults  in  thc  tuition  of  the  young  sovereign   by  Sir  J<»iin  Cheek.  from 
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whom  Ascham  adopted  it :  aiid  indeed,  like  many  of  the  best  dis- 
coveries,  it  seems  so  simple  that  we  wonder  how  it  ever  could  be  missed, 
and  so  excellent,  that  we  know  not  why  it  is  so  little  practised.  It 
had,  indeed,  been  suggested  by  the  younger  Pliny,  in  an  epistle  to 
Fuscus,  and  by  Cicero,  in  his  Dialogue  de  Oratore.  "Pliny,"  saith 
Roger,  "  expresses  many  good  ways  for  order  in  study,  but  beginneth 
with  translation,  and  preferreth  it  to  all  the  re^.  But  a  better  and 
nearer  example  herein  may  be  our  noble  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  never 
yet  took  Greek  nor  Latin  Grammar  in  lier  hand  after  the  first  declining 
of  a  noun  and  a  verb ;  but  only  by  this  double  translating  of  Demos- 
thenes  and  Isocrates  daily  without  missing,  every  forenoon,  and  like- 
wise  some  part  of  Tully  every  afternoon,  for  the  space  of  a  year  or  two, 
hath  attained  to  such  perfect  understanding  in  both  the  tongues,  and  to 
such  a  ready  utterance  in  the  Latin,  and  that  with  such  a  judgment, 
as  they  be  few  in  number  in  both  Universities,  or  elsewhere  in  England, 
that  be  in  both  tongues  comparable  to  her  Majesty."  And  so  in  an 
epistle  to  Sturmius  : — "  It  is  almost  incredible  to  how  excellent 
an  understanding  both  of  Greek  and  Latin  I  myself  conducted  our 
sacred  Lady  Elizabeth  by  this  same  double  translation,  constantly  and 
in  brief  time  delivered  in  writing."  In  the  same  letter  he  insists  upon 
the  pupil  making  the  translations  with  his  or  her  own  hand,  proprio, 
non  alieno  styh),  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  Elizabeth  was  her 
own  amanuensis  on  these  occasions. 

We  may  well  allow  a  teacher  to  be  a  little  rapturous  about  the 
proficiency  of  a  lady,  a  Queen,  and  his  own  pupil ;  but  after  all  due 
abatements,  thc  testimony  remains  unshaken  both  to  the  talent  of  the 
learner,  and  the  eflSciency  of  the  system  of  instruction. 

For  two  years  the  most  pcrfect  harmony  subsisted  between  Elizabeth 
and  her  preceptor.  The  intervals  of  study  were  occasionally  relieved 
with  chess,  at  which  Ascham  is  said  to  have  been  an  adept.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  had  too  much  prudence  and  gallantry  to  beat  the  Lady 
oftener  than  was  necessary  to  convince  her  that  he  always  played  his 
best.  True,  the  royal  virgin  was  not  then  Queen,  or  even  presumptive 
heir ;  but  no  wise  man  would  take  the  conceit  out  of  a  chess-player, 
that  stood  within  the  hundredth  degree  of  relationship  to  the  throne. 
Elizabeth  was  not  the  only  distinguished  female  whose  classical  studies 
were  assisted  by  our  author;  he  taught  Latin  to  Anne,  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  to  whom  he  addressed  two  letters  in  that  language  still 
extant. 

Tlie  court  of  the  young  Edward  was  filled  with  lovers  of  lcarning,  in 
whose  society  and  patronage  Ascham  enjoycd  himsclf  fully,  as  Sir  John 
Chcek   his  old  fricnd,  Lord  Paget,  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  the  Chanccl-. 
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lor  Wriotliesly.  He  had  a  share  in  the  education  of  tlic  two  Brandons, 
whose  premature  and  contemporancous  decease  has  Ix^en  before  alUided 
to,  and  lie  partook  the  favour  of  the  youthful  Kin":,  w)io  honouring 
knowledge,  and  all  its  professors,  must  have  especiaily  esteenied  it  in 
the  instructor  of  his  Ladi/  Teniper,  as  the  amiable  boy  used  to  call  his 
favourite  sister.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  became  actiuainted  with 
tlie  lovely  Jane  Grey,  a  creature,  whose  memory  shouhl  singly  put  to 
rout  the  ATiIgar  prejudice  against  female  erudition. 

After  two  years  passed  in  occupation  and  society  so  congenial,  a  mis- 
imderstanding  took  place  between  Roger  and  his  charge,  and,  in  a  fit  of 
mortification,  he  returned  to  his  college,  but  soon  rej>ented  of  his  impa- 
tience,  and  sought  the  mediation  of  the  Gcrman  reformer  IMartin 
Bucer,  then  just  arrived  in  Britain.  Bucer,  liowever,  did  not  tliink 
fit  to  interpose,  as  appears  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Ascliam 
some  time  after,  (January  J,  1551,)  from  Augsburgh,  in  whicli 
occurs  a  passage  to  this  effect : — "  You  have  not  forgotten  how,  on  your 
first  coming  to  England,  whon  you  dwelt  at  Lambeth,  while  yet  we  were 
unknown  to  each  other,  I  came  and  laid  Ijefore  you  what  usage  I  liad 
received,  not  from  my  Lady  ElizalK^tli,  but  from  certain  of  hcr  house- 
hold.  I  then  requested  you  by  your  letters  to  aid  in  restoring  me  to 
that  favour  from  which  I  had  been  in  some  sort  estranged,  G(xl  knows 
by  no  fault  of  my  own,  but  by  the  ill  ofiices  of  others.  Beforc  my  going 
abroad,  I  visitcd  my  illustrious  IMistress  ;  she  received  me  most  gra- 
ciously,  and  yet  more  graciously  reproached*  me  with  leaving  hcr  in  such 
a  manner,  and  neglecting  to  retrieve  her  good  graces  by  any  mediator." 
Bucer  was  in  the  ague,  and,  besides,  thought  Ascham  in  the  MTong  for 
tiiking  umbragc  at  the  young  Lady's  fro^nis,  which  after  all  he  might 
\ic  mistaken  in  attributing  to  any  b(Kly,  or  any  thing,  but  hcr  own 
cfxpietry.  Ile  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  hcr  t<»  allow  for  Iicr  humours. 
Not  but  what  all  poor  scholars  who  would  thrivc  (and  it  is  their  oidy 
chance  of  thriving)  by  the  tutorage  of  the  great,  must  put  up  with  a 
great  dcal  of  insolence  from  waiting  gentlemen  and  waiting  gentlewdnien. 
If  the  tutor  keep  thcni  at  a  distancc,  thcir  hatred  is  dang»'n»us,  if  he 
alhtw  them  any  lilKTtics,  thcir  impertinence  is  tyrannic^il.  But  ncither 
the  malicc  of  underlings,  nor  his  own  inipatience,  did  lasting  injury  to 
Ascham.  Returning  to  his  duties,  as  public  Orat«»r  at  Cambridgi',  he 
still  retained  his  pension,  and  the  confidence  <»f  the  worthiest  jiorsons 
alK»ut  court.  Ilis  interest  must  havc  Ihhmi  vcry  coiisiderable  if,  as  onef 
<|uaiiitly  expresses  it,  "  he  hindcred  thosc  who  had  dimd  «mi  tlie  cliurch 

*    Multo  huinanius  objurpavit.     Ascham,  acadrmician  as  hi-  wa>,  kncw  M>incthing 
of  womau.     A  woinan'^  nproach  is  oftcn  thc  bcst  si|cni  t>f  hcr  fa\our. 

t  Lloyd's  Statc  Worthics. 
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froni  supping  on  the  Universities  •"  but  tlie  sentence  is  too  witty  to  be 
literally  interpreted.  He  was  certainly  weil  thouglit  of  by  Elizabeth, 
and  of  her  he  spokc  with  enthusiasm  to  his  latest  day^  not  without  a 
pleasing  consciousness  of  liis  own  services  in  niaking  her  what  she  was. 
Thus,  in  the  "  Schoolmaster,"  his  latest  work^  he  makes  her  perfections 
a  reproach  to  all  her  male  subjects.  "  It  is  your  shame,  (I  speak  to  you 
all,  you  young  gentlemen  of  England^)  tbat  one  maid  should  go  beyond 
ye  all  in  excellency  of  learning,  and  knowledge  of  divers  tongues.  Point 
out  six  of  the  best  given  gentlemen  of  this  coin-t,  and  all  they  together 
show  not  so  much  good  will,  bestow  not  so  many  hours  daily,  orderly, 
and  constantly,  for  the  increase  of  learning  and  knowledge,  as  doth  the 
Queen's  JMajesty  hcrself.  Yea,  I  believe  that  besides  her  perfect  readi- 
ness  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  she  readeth  here  now  at 
Windsor  more  Greek  every  day,  than  some  prebendary  of  this  church 
tloth  Latin  in  a  whole  week.  Amongst  all  the  benefits  which  God  hath 
blessed  me  withal,  next  the  knowledgc  of  Chrisfs  true  religion,  I  count 
tliis  the  greatest,  that  it  pleased  God  to  call  me  to  be  one  poor  minister 
in  setting  forward  these  excellent  gifts  of  learning." 

In  excuse,  however,  of  the  "^  six  best  given  gentlemen/'  it  should  be 
stated,  that  the  learning  of  languages  is  emphatically  a  female  talent, 
bearing  a  much  larger  ratio  to  general  ability  in  woman  than  in  man. 
Yct  who  can  but  admire  the  indefatigable  intellect  of  our  renowned 
Queen,  harassed  in  youth  with  peril  and  persecution,  and  burdened  in 
early  maturity  with  public  cares,  which  could  yet  attain  a  proficiency  in 
polite  learning,  such  as  few  professional  scholars  have  excelled.  The 
bare  titles  of  thc  works  which  she  translated  cvince  the  variety  of  her 
philological  attainments,  and  justify  the  praiscs  of  her  eulogists.* 
When  no  more  than  eleven  years  of  age  she  translated  out  of  French 
versc  into  English  prose,  "  The  mirror,  or  glass,  of  the  sinful  soul," 
dedicated  to  Queen  Catherinc  Parr,  1544.    At  twelve,  she  rendered  out 

*  The  praises  of  Elizabeth  were  not  confincd  to  her  own  subjects.  Scaliger 
tleclared  that  she  knew  more  than  all  the  great  incn  of  her  time.  Serranus  honoured 
her  with  the  dedication  of  his  Plato,  in  terms  flattering  enough,  but  only  a  learned 
Queen  could  be  so  flattered.  Dedicators  and  panegyrists  dabble  much  in  prophecy; 
but  it  is  not  often  that  they  prophccy  truly.  Serranus,  howcver,  was  right  for  oncc, 
wl)en  he  iuvcUAA  the  future  fame  of  "  good  Queen  Bess,"  and  "  Eliza's  Golden  days," 
"  Ciuemadmodum  Salomonis  vel  Augusti  felix  imperium,  notabile  fuit  ad  designan- 
dam  civilem  felicitatem :  ita  et  tuum,  regina,  illustre  sit  futurum,  tuaque  insula  non 
amplius  Albion  sed  Olbia  et  vere  fortunata  sit  porro  nuncupanda.  Quidenim  ?  In, 
regno  tuo  vera  illa  regnat  philosophia  cujus  vix  ac  ne  vix  quidem  umbram  vidit 
Platf)."  The  large  paper  copy  of  Serranus's  Plato,  holdsup  its  head  magnificently  at 
thirty  guineas! ! !  is  there  a  man  or  a  woman  living  Ihat  can  read  and  understand 
Plato,  and  has  thirty  guineas  to  spare.^ 
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of  EngHsli  into  Latin,  Frencli,  and  Italian,  ''  Prayers  or  ^reditations, 
bywliicli  tlie  soiil  niay  he  encouraged  to  bear  witli  ])atienceall  tlie  ^lisc- 
ries  of  Life,  to  despise  tlie  vaiii  liajipiness  of  tliis  World,  and  assiduously 
provide  for  cternal  Felicity,  collected  out  of  prinie  \\  riters  by  the  niost 
noble  and  religious  Queen  Callierine  Parr/'  dedicated  by  tlie  Princess 
Elizaljeth  to  King  Henry  VIIL"  dated  at  Hatfield,  in  Ilertfordshire, 
Dec.  30.  IMuch  about  the  same  time  slie  translated  a  treatiseoriginally 
written  by  iNIargueritc  of  Navarre,*  in  tlie  French  language,  and 
entitled  the  "Godly  IMeditation  of  thc  Inward  Love  of  tlic  Soul 
towards  Clirist  the  Lord,"  printed  in  tlie  "  IMonument  of  IMatrons, 
containing  seven  several  Lamps  of  Virginity."t  Tliese  were  the  works 
of  the  ''  tender  and  niaidenly  years  "  of  her  childhood.  At  a  riper  age 
she  turned  from  Greek,  into  Latin,  portions  of  Xciiophon,  Is(x:rates,  an<l 
Euripides;  from  Greek  to  English,  Plutarch  on  Curiosity ;  from  Latin 
to  English,  Boethius,  Sallusfs  Jugurthine  War,  and  part  of  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry.  From  Italian  she  translated  certain  sermons  of  Ber- 
nardine  Ochine,  an  Italian  Protestant  divine.  It  is  hard  to  say  what 
assistance  she  may  liavc  liad  in  tliese  labours,  nor  can  we  speak  of  tlieir 
merits  from  personal  in.spection  :  but  if  she  produced  any  considerable 
part  of  them,  they  must  evince  cxtreme  activity,  aud  a  laudable  love  of 


*  This  once  celebrated  lady,  thc  sistcr  of  Francis  I.,  cxhibitcd  in  hcr  writinGrs  aii 
interchangc  of  thc  amorous  and  the  devout,  which  was  long  common  in  the  lives  of 
hcr  countrywomcn.  Ilcr  IIe])tainon>n,  or  coUcction  of  Talcs,  is  said  to  copy  thc 
Dccameron  of  Boccacio  too  closcly  in  othcr  mattcrs  bcsidcs  its  titlc ;  whilc  hcr 
Miroir  de  l'Ame  pecheresse,  Spiritual  Songs,  Sacrcd  Dramas,  and  other  compositions, 
arc  fillcd  with  agonics  of  pcnitcnce  and  cxtacics  of  divine  love. .  Of  thc  fornicr,  the 
foUowiiij?  pa^^sajrc  from  Ehzabcth's  Ensj^lish  may  scrvc  as  a  specimcn,  "Whcreis 
thc  Hell  full  of  travail,  pain,  mischicf  and  tormcnt  .•'  Whcre  is  the  pit  of  cnrscdncss, 
out  of  which  doth  spring  all  desperation }  Is  thcre  any  hcll  so  profound  that  is 
snflricicnt  to  punish  thc  tcnth  part  of  my  sins,  which  in  numbcr  arc  s«»  many,  that 
thc  iufiuitc  swarm  of  them  so  shadowcth  my  darkcncd  .scuscs,  that  I  caunot  account 
thcm,  ncithcr  yet  well  see  them  ?  "  Iler  sacred  and  profane  poems  wcre  promiscu 
ously  publishcd  by  hcr  valct  de  chambrc,  Jcan  dc  la  Hayc,  in  h>17,  with  thc  follow 
iug  quaiut  titlc  : — "  Lcs  Margucritcs  dc  la  Marirucritc  dcs  Priuccsscs,"  which  cau  bc 
translatcd  iuto  no  languagc  in  which  Margucrite  docs  not  happcn  to  mcan  a 
pearl. 

f  Thc  rare  and  curious  II»*ptatcurh  bcaring  this  sccmiugly  c»)ntradictor\'  titlc  is 
dcscribed  at  considcrablc  lcngih  in  Dibdiu's  Library  Coinpauiou,  Wt-  arc  frcc  to 
confess  that  our  sole  actiuaintancc  with  it  is  owing  to  that  uscful  ^obiiuf.  Wc  ncvcr 
hung  ovcr  its  fragrant  pagcs,  or  rcvcrcndly  touchcd  its  autiqiu-  "kivtrs."  It  is  a 
roannal  or  Ilortus  siccus  of  praycrs  and  mcditatioiis,  many  of  thcin  by  Qnccns  aiul 
othcr  great  Ittdies,  os  Cathcriuc  Parr,  Marv,  Jilizabttli,  Judith,  Uuix-u  Esther,  and 
Sappho. 
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literary  employment.     What  psedagogue  would  not  be  proud  of  such  a 
scliohir  ?  ^"     But  we  must  return  to  her  preceptor. 

In  the  summer  of  1550^  while  Ascham  was  spending  his  vacation 
among  his  friends^  and  recruiting  himself  with  his  native  air,  a  summons 
from  his  constant  friend  Sir  John  Cheek  recalled  him  to  court^  in  order 
to  attend  upon  Sir  Richard  Morisine  in  his  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
Cliarles  V.  Such  an  appointment^  which  he  probably  owed  to  his  skill 
and  despatch  in  epistolary  composition,  was  not  to  be  declined.  He 
set  out  forthwith,  and  on  his  journey  to  London  paid  that  visit  to  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  of  which  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  speak  in  other  thau 
his  own  language  : — often  has  it  been  quoted  before. 

*  The  number  of  royal  and  noble  authors  is  an  agreeable  trait  in  human  nature. 
We  are  all  of  us,  Tories  as  well  as  Whigs,  disposed  to  judge  most  hardly  and  unjustly 
of  crowned  heads,  and  "  hearts  that  lurk  beneath  a  star,"  forgetting,  that  while  the 
vices  of  the  great  are  seen  in  the  magnitude  of  their  effects,  their  saner  thoughts  and 
kindlier  affections  are  out  of  our  sphere  of  vision.  It  is  only  in  the  world  of  intellect 
that  it  is  easy  to  be  at  once  great  and  good.  Great  actions  are  almost  always  bad 
actious ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  doers  of  great  actions  are  bad  beyond 
the  common  limit  of  human  peccability,  or  that  they  too  have  not  their  "little,  daily, 
unremembered  acts  of  love."  The  jewels  of  a  court  do  not  extinguish  the  light  of 
Heaven.  The  busiest  toilers  in  war  and  politics  have  their  hours  of  repose  when 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  men,  and  many  have  sought  the  sympathy  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  by  weaving  their  thoughts  and  feelings  into  curious  webs  of  verse  or  prose ; 
a  proof  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  power  which  rank  and  place  bestow. 
They  long  to  converse  with  the  souls  of  others,  because  they  feel  a  soul  alive  within 
themselves.  No  aboriginally  selfish  man,  unless  for  bread,  would  ever  publish  a 
book,  though  it  must  sorrowfully  be  acknowledged,  that  the  collisions  of  authorship 
are  apt  to  produce  sad  callosities  in  our  feelings  for  others,  and  most  morbid  acute- 
ness  about  ourselves.  Unluckily,  the  royal  authors  have  not  generally  ranked  with  the 
little  band  of  virtuous  kings.  Yet  we  may  set  Alfred  against  Dionysius,  and  James  I. 
of  Scotland  against  Nero — Antoninus  against  King  Jamie,  who  was  no  bad  fellow 
after  all :  he  saw  through  his  own  demonology,  and  owued  his  error,  and  had  he 
lived  a  few  years  longer,  would  doubtless  have  unsaid  his  calumnies  against  tobacco. 
The  house  of  Brunswjck,  at  least  since  their  transplantation,  have  not  been  at  all 
poetical,  seeing  that  the  only  metrical  composition  I  have  ever  known  to  be  attri- 
buted  to  a  star  of  that  constellation,  was  a  not  very  decorous  ditty,  written,  I 
believe,  by  Captain  Morris,  but  impudently  ascribed  to  our  late  lamented  sove- 
reign.  It  is,  however,  stated,  that  George  the  Fourth  was  an  admirer  of  Words- 
worth.  As  a  friend  to  the  monarchy,  I  wish  I  were  sure  of  this.  Upon  better 
authority  I  have  heard,  that  George  the  Third  loved  Spenser.  Nichols  suggested 
to  Johnson  a  r^e  of  that  poet,  as  an  acceptable  offcring  to  royalty.  I  should 
really  be  glad  to  have  good  evidence  of  this,  for  it  would  put  to  flight  and  to 
shaine  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  the  intellects  of  that  honest  and  right-hearted 
Englishman,  who  waiitud  nothing  but  better  advisers,  and  a  more  extensive  know- 
ledge  of  mankind,  to  liave  made  his  government  as  beneficial  to  his  subjects  as  it  was 
creditable  to  his  own  good  purposes. 
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''  Beforc  I  went  into  Germany  I  came  to  Brodegate,  in  Leicestershire, 
to  take  niy  leave  of  that  noble  huly,  Jane  Grey,  to  uhom  I  was  exceed- 
ingjy  much  bcliohling.      Her  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  with  all 
thc  houscliold  gentlemen  and  gentlcwomen,  werc  hunting  in  tlie  park. 
I  found  licr  in   Iier  chambcr  alonc,  reading  Pliaido  Platonis  in  Grcck, 
and  tliat  with  as  much  dcliglit  as  somc  gcntlcmcn  would  rcad  a  njcrry 
tale  of  Boccace.     After   salutation,   and  duty  donc,  ^vith   some  other 
talk,    I   askcd    hcr  why  she  would  lose  such  pastime   in    the   park  ? 
►Smiling,  shc  answcrcd  me,  "  I  wist  all  thcir  sport  in  thc  park  is  but  a 
shadow  of  that  j^leasure  I  find  in  Plato.     Alas,  gowl  folk,   thcy  ncvcr 
fclt  what  true  plcasure  meant."     "  And  how  came  yrm,  madam,"  quoth 
I,  "  to  this  deep  knowledge  of  plcasure  ?  And  what  did  chieHy  allure 
you  unto  it,   seeing  not  many  women,   and  but  very  fcw  men,   have 
attained  thcreunto?"     "ImIII  tcll  you,"  quoth  shc,  ''and  tcll  you  a 
truth  which  pcrchance  ye  maymarvcl  at.      Onc  of  thc  grcatcst  lK'ncfits 
G(m1  cvcr  gavc  mc,  is,  that  hc  scnt  me  so  sharp  and  scvcre  j)arcnts,  and 
so  gcntle  a  schofdmastcr.      For  whcn  I  am  in  presence  cithcr  of  father 
or  mother,  whcthcr  I  sj)cak,  kcep  silencc,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink, 
lic  mcrry  or  sad,  be  scwing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  any  tliing  else, 
I  niust  do  it  as  it  wcrc  in  such  wciglit,  numlK^r,  and  mcasurc,  cvcn  so 
pcrfcctly,  as  God  niadc  thc  world,  or  clsc  I  iun  so  sliarj)ly  tauntcd,  so 
cruclly  threatencd,  yea,  presently,  sometimcs  with  j)inchcs,  nij^s,  and 
l)obs,  and  othcr  ways  (which  I  will  not  name  for  the  lionour  I  bear 
thcm),  so  without  measurc  misordcrcd,  tliat  I  tliink  mysclf  in  hell,  till 
time  comc  that  I  must   go  to  IMr.  Elmcr,  who  tcachcth  mc  so  gcntlv, 
so  j)lcasantly,  with  such  fair  allurcmcnts  to  Icarning,  that  I  think  all 
the  timc  nothing  while  I  am  with  him.     And  when  I  am  callcd  from 
him  I   fall  on  wccj)ing,  bccause  Mhatsocvcr  I  do  else  beside  learning, 
is  full  of  gricf,  troublc,  fear,  and  wholc  misliking  unto  mc.     And  thiis 
my  book   hath    bccn   so   nuich   my  j)lcasurc,  and  bringcth   daily  m<»re 
jilcasiirc  and  morc :  that  in  rcsj)cct  of  it,  all  othcr  jilcasurcs,  in  vcry 
dccd,  1k3  but  tritlcs  and  troublcs  unto  me." 

"  I  rcmcmbcr  this  talk  gladly,  l)oth  bccause  it  is  worthy  of  memory, 
and  l)ccause  also  it  was  tlic  last  talk  I  had,  and  tlic  last  timc  that  cvcr 
I  saw  that  iioblc  and  w(»rthy  lady." 

Bcforc  lcavc-taking,  Ascliam  obtaiiicd  a  jiroiiiisc  «»f  tlic  Lady  Jaiic  to 
write  to  hini  in  Grcck,  on  condition  that  hc  sliould  first  writc  to  lior,  as 
soon  as  hc  arrivcd  in  thc  Emj)cror's  court.*     Ilis  cj»istlc  is  extaiit   in 

♦  Thesc  particulars  wc  Uarn  from  a  lcttcr  of  Roger^s  tt»  Sturmius,  datcd  llih  Dcccm- 
lK,'r,  I0.JO,  in  uhich  hi-  promises  to  shcw  Janc's  cpistlc  to  thc  Gorman  scliolar,  whcn 
it  sliouM  uirivc.     It  appcars  too  tliat  thc  Lady  wa.s  rcqucsted  lo  conesjxjnd  wilh  Stur 
uiiuN  iii  (irci-k. 

2  R 
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clioice  Latiii.  Alluiiing  to  tbe  circiimstances  of  tlieir  last  interview,  lie 
declares  her  happier  in  her  love  of  good  books,  thau  in  her  descent  from 
Kings  aud  Queens.  No  doubt  he  spoke  siucerely ;  but  he  knew  not 
then  how  truly.  Her  studious  quietude  of  spirit  was  her  indefeasible 
blessing,while  lier  royal  pedigree*  was  like  an  hereditary  ciu'se;,  afflicting 
her  humility  witli  unwilling  greatness^  and  her  innocence  with  unme- 
rited  distress. 

When  Jane  Grey  was  surprised  with  Plato  in  her  hand,  a  sober  hope 
might  have  conjectured^  that  if  ever  there  was  a  marriage  made  in 
Heaven,  if  ever  earthly  pair  was  predestined  to  bless  each  other  and  their 
( ountry,  such  a  couple  were  Jane  Grey  and  her  cousin  Edward.  Of  one 
blood,  and  companionable  age,  their  studies^,  talents,  virtues^  faith  the 
same  ;  each  seemed  a  "  fair  divided  excellence/'  to  be  perfected  in  holy 
union.  He,  the  gentle  ofFspring  of  a  most  ungentle  sire  ;  she  the  meek 
daughter  of  the  haughtiest  of  women;  both  the  elect  exceptions  of  their 
races,  as  if  the  saintly  Margaret  of  Lancaster,  cutting  ofF  the  interme- 
diate  line  of  Tudors,  had  entailed  her  nature  on  these  her  distant  pro- 
geny.  But  itwas  not  to  be  so.  Their  fortunes  were  never  ordained  to  meet, 
butever  to  run  parallel.  Each  bore  awhile  the  royal  title,  while  others 
exercised  the  sovereign  power.  Both  gave  forced  assent  to  deeds  done 
in  their  name,  which  their  hearts  approved  not.  Both  lived  to  see  their 
kindred  dragged,  not  guiltless,  to  the  scafFoId,  though  Jane  was  spared 
the  agony  of  assenting  to  their  execution.  In  fine,  they  both  died  young, 
but  who  can  say  that  either  died  untimely  }  Rather  be  it  thought, 
that  they  had  done  their  work  ;  they  had  fitted  themselves  for  immor- 
tality :  and  as  for  the  work  of  the  world,  what  God  purposes,  God  will  do, 
using  indifferently  the  agencies  of  good  and  evil,  as  of  day  and  night, 
sunshine  and  storm.  Nor  be  it  supposed  that  He  whose  name  is  Mer- 
ciful,  was  less  merciful  in  calling  Jane  to  himself  by  the  swift  stroke  of 
an  axe,  than  in  conducting  Edward  homewards  by  the  slow  declivity  of 
a  consumption.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  she  Avas  favoured  in  tlie 
defeat  of  the  party  which  usurped  her  name.     For  what  was  the  death 

*  As  pedigrees  are  not  at  every  bodies  fingor's  end,  and  arc,  indeed,  the  most  trou 
bk-sorae  part  of  modern  history,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader,  that  Lady  Jane 
Crey  was  the  daughter  of  Frances  Brandon,  the  daughter  of  Mary  Queen  Dowager  of 
France,  and  sister  of  Henry  VHI,  by  Charles  Erandon,  Duke  of  Suftblk.  Her  father 
wa.s  llenry  <^irey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  descended  from  Elizabeth,  Uueen  to  Edward  IV. 
by  her  former  marriage,  through  her  son,  Thomas  Grey,  who  married  the  King's 
niece.  The  father  of  Lady  Jane  was  created  Duke  of  Suffolk,  on  the  failure  of  the 
male  line  of  the  Brandons.  He  had  divorced  his  first  Lady,  the  daughter  of  Fitzalan, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  on  the  ground  of  barrenness,  in  order  to  marry  Frances  Brandon. 
Thus  among  the  other  conformities  betweeti  the  Lady  Jane  and  Edward,  it  may  bc 
obser\'ed  that  both  wvre  children  of  divorced  fathers. 
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she  died,  what  had  Ijeen  the  life  in  death  of  an  inquisitorial  dungeon, 
to  what  she  must  liave  undergone,  if  the  wicked  Dudleys  had  defloured 
her  conscience  ?  forcing  her  to  tliings  which,  in  her  simplicity,  she 
could  not  distinguish  "  whetlier  slie  sufTered  or  she  did,"  but  which 
Mould  have  left  lier,  like  Lucretia,  impure  in  her  own  eyes,  though 
stainless  before  the  universal  reason  ? 

After  that  memorable  leave-taking,  which  had  been  sorrowful  indeed, 
could  he  have  "  hjoked  into  the  seeds  of  time,"  Ascham  ])roceeded  to 
London,  and  in  Septem])er  set  sail  witli  the  ambassador  for  Germany, 
where  he  continued  three  years,  tlie  busiest  of  liis  life  ;  for  besides  his 
regular  occupation  as  Secretary,  his  correspondence  and  intercourse  with 
the  most  distlnguished  scholars,  his  active  observations  on  tlie  men  Mhom 
iie  saw  and  the  countries  tlirough  which  he  passed,  and  the  unav«tidable 
expense  of  tinie  in  form  and  ceremony,  he  officiated  as  Greek  tutor  to 
the  ambassador,  to  whom  lie  read  and  expounded  twice  a  day  four  days 
out  of  the  M'eek.  In  the  morning  he  read  and  explained  three  or  foiu* 
(folio)  pages  of  Herodotus,  and  in  the  afternoon,  two-hundred  and 
twelve  or  thirteen  lines  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  Thus,  according  to 
his  oratorical  biographcr  Grant,  he  got  through,  i>etween  the  Vlih  of 
October,  looO,  and  the  12th  August,  1551,  all  Herodotus,  five  plays  of 
Sophocles,  most  of  Euripides,  and  twenty-one  orations  of  Demosthenes : 
a  great  deal  for  an  ambassador  to  listen  to.  On  the  other  two  days  he 
copied  the  letters  of  statc  scnt  to  Eiigland,  and  at  leisure  moments  en- 
tered  his  ol)servations  in  his  diarv,  aiid  collccted,  if  not  arranged,  the 
materials  for  his  treatise  called  "  A  report  and  discourse  of  the  affairs 
and  state  of  Germany,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  hiscourt."*  His  urba- 
nity,  readiness,  and  general  information,  recommended  him  not  less  to 
Princes  and  Ministers,  than  hi,s  Greek,  Latin,  htgic,  and  divinity,  to 
John  Sturmius  and  Jcrome  Wolfius.  The  courtiers  thoiight  it  a  pity 
he  was  not  alwavs  attached  to  aii  embassy,  and  the  Iearne<l  regrettcd 
that  he  should  cver  leave  the  schools.  Whatever  he  was  d(»ing  seeme<I 
his  /b/7^,  and  so  rife  were  his  praises  in  every  mouth,  that  he  was  in 
peril  of  the  wtKi  denoiuiced  against  those  wlioni  "  aii  iiicn  sj)eak 
Mell  oflr." 

A  few  miscellaneous  extracts  froni  his  Kiigii.sii  (•oiiesj)oii(ieiico  at  i\\\> 
|>eri<Kl,  will  not  be  an  unpleasant  relief  to  our  narrative.    These  notices, 

•  Thf  full  titlo  of  this  treatise  is,  "  A  icport  <»f  discodrsi-,  uritUMi  bv  Ropir  Aschain, 
of  the  affairs  and  state  of  Ccrmany,  of  ihe  KnijKror  Charles  \'.  his  court  during  cer 
tain  ycars,  while  thc  said  Roper  was  therc,  priiitcd  by  .I«thu  Day,  .Aldorsjrate  street" 
It  is  said  to  contain  a  clear  indication  of  the  causcs  that  iiiduc»  d  Charlcs  V.  to  resipi. 
Its  form  is  that  of  a  rcply  to  a  lettcr:  written  about  I.VV2,  but  not  publish»d  till  l.^iTO. 
Wc  havc  read  uo  part  of  it,  but  it  is  highh  xpokrn  of. 
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amoiig  niany  otliers,  werc  addressed  to  Mr,  Jolni  Raven,  a  Fellow  of 
Johus  college.  Tlicy  conlirm  what  we  have  said  of  Sir  R.  Morisyne's 
Greek  studies. 

"  As  I  wrote  in  my  last  letter,  3rd  Oct.,  we  came  to  Mechlin ;  I  told 
you  at  large  both  of  the  Abbey,  with  1600  nuns,  and  also  the  Landgrave 
(of  Hesse,)  wliom  we  saw  prisoner.  He  is  lusty,  well  favoured,  some- 
thing  like  Mr.  Hebilthrout  in  the  face ;  hasty,  inconstant,  and  to  get 
himself  out  of  prison^  would  fight,  if  the  Emperor  would  bid  him^  with 
Turk,  French,  England,  God,  aud  the  Devil.  The  Emperor  perceiving 
his  busy  head  without  constancy,  handles  him  thereafter  :  his  own  Ger- 
mano,  as  it  is  said^  being  well  content  that  he  is  forthcoming. 

"  John  Frederick  is  clear  contrary;  noble,  courageous,  constantjOne  in 
all  fortunes  desired  of  his  friends,  reverenced  of  his  foes,  favoured  of  his 
Emperor,  loved  of  all.  He  hath  been  proiFered  of  late^  it  is  said,  by  the 
Empcror,  that  if  he  will  subscribe  to  his  proceediiigs,  to  go  at  large,  to 
have  all  his  dignities  and  honours  again,  and  more  too.  His  answer  was 
from  the  tirst  one,  and  is  still  that  he  will  take  the  Emperor  for  his  gra- 
cious  sovereign  lord  ;  but  to  forsake  God  and  his  doctrine,  he  will  never 
do,  let  the  Emperor  do  with  his  body  what  he  will." 

"  At  IMechlin  we  saw  a  strange  bird.  The  Emperor  doth  allow  it  8d.  a 
day.  It  is  milk-white,  greater  than  a  swan,  with  a  bill  somewhat  like 
a  shovel,  and  having  a  throat  well  able  to  swallow,  without  grief  or 
touch  of  crest,  a  white  penny  loaf  of  England,  except  your  bread  be  big- 
ger  than  your  bread-master  of  St.  John's  is  wont  willingly  to  make  it. 
The  eyes  are  as  red  as  lire,  and,  as  tliey  say,  an  hundred  years  old.  It 
was  wont,  in  Maximilian's  days,  to  fiy  with  him  whithersoever  he  went." 

"  4th  Octob.  we  went  to  Brusscls,  twelve  miles.  In  the  mid-way  is 
a  town  called  Vilfort,  with  as  notable  strong  hold  of  the  Emperor's  in 
it.  Traitors  and  condemned  j^ersons  lie  there.  At  the  town's  end  is  a 
notable  strong  place  of  execution,  where  worthy  Will  Tyndall  was  un- 
worthily  put  to  death.  Ye  cannot  match  Brussels  in  England,  but 
M'ith  London. 

"  At  aftcrnoon,  I  went  about  the  town.  I  came  to  the  Friar  Carme- 
litcs  house,  where  Edward  Billick  was  warden  ;  not  present  there,  but 
I)cing  thcn  at  Colen,  in  another  house  of  his,  I  heard  their  even-song : 
aftcr  I  desircd  to  see  the  library.  A  friar  was  scnt  to  me,  and  Icd  me 
into  it.  There  was  not  onc  good  })ook  but  Lyra.  The  friar  was  learned, 
spoke  Latin  readily,  entcred  into  Greck,  having  a  very  good  wit,  and  a 
greater  dcsirc  to  lcarning.  He  w.is  gcntlc  and  honest ;  and  being  a 
Papist,  and  ktiowing  mc  to  bc  a  Protcstant,  yet  shewcd  me  all  gcntlc- 
ness,  and  wonld  nccds  givc  me  u  ncw  book  in  vcrse,  titled  Dv  Rustici- 
tate  Morum." 
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"  I  have  seen  thc  Emperor  twice,  first  sick  in  his  privy-ch;im!)er,  at 
our  first  coming.  Hc  looked  somewhat  like  the  parson  of  Epurstone. 
He  had  a  gown  on  of  black  taffety,  and  a  furred  niglit-cap  on  his  head, 
Dutcli  likc,  having  a  seam  over  the  crown.  I  saw  hini  also  on  8t. 
Andrew's  day,  sitting  at  dinncr  at  the  feast  of  Golden  Flcece ;  he  aud 
Ferdinando  both  under  one  cloth  of  estate  ;  then  the  Prince  of  Spain  ; 
all  of  one  side,  as  Knights  of  the  Garter  do  in  England  ;  after  orderly, 
]\Ir.  Bussie,  master  of  the  horse,  Duke  d'AIva,  a  Spaniard,  Dux  Bavariac, 
the  Princc  of  Piedmont,  the  Count  of  Hardenlnirgh. 

"  I  stcM)d  hard  by  thc  Emperor's  table.  He  had  four  courses  :  he  had 
sod  beef  very  good,  roast  mutton,  bakcd  liare  ;  these  of  no  service  in 
England  ;  fed  well  of  a  capon.  I  have  had  a  better  from  mine  hostess 
Barnes  many  times  in  my  chambcr.  He  and  Ferdinando  eat  togetlier 
vcry  handsomely,  carving  themselves  where  they  list,  without  aiiy 
curiosity." 

"The  Emperor  drank  the  best  that  ever  I  saw;  he  had  his  head  in  thc 
glass  five  times  as  long  as  any  of  us,  and  never  drank  Icss  than  a  go<Ml 
quart  at  once  of  Rhenish  wiue.  His  chapel  sung  wonderful  cunningly 
all  the  diiuier-while." 

"  England  nced  fear  no  outward  encmies.  The  lusty  lads  verily  !>c 
in  England.  I  have  secn  on  a  Sunday  more  likely  men  walking  in  St. 
PauVs  clmrcli  than  I  ever  yet  saw  in  Augusta,  where  lieth  an  Emperor 
with  a  garrison,  three  kings,  a  queen,  thrcc  Princes,  a  numlx^r  of  Dukes, 
ikc.  I  study  Greek  apace,  !)ut  no  othcr  tongue ;  for  I  caiuiot.  I  trust 
to  sce  England  shortly,  God  willing.  I  am  sorry  tliat  I  hcar  no  word 
from  Ireland.  Commendations  to  you  all,  !x?cause  I  would  Icave  out 
none ;  to  Dr.  Haddon,  fatlicr  Bucer,  Jolin  Scarlett,  mine  Iiostess 
Barnes." 

"  If  yc  will  know  how  I  do,  I  think  I  shall  forgct  all  tongucs  Iiut 
tlie  Grcek  afore  I  come  Iiome.  I  have  read  tomy  Lord  since  I  came 
to  Augusta,  wliole  Hcr<Mlotus,  five  tragcdics,  tlircc  orations  of  Is<»- 
crates,  seventeen  orations  <»f  Demostliencs.  For  undcrstamling  of 
tlic  Italian,  I  am  mect  mcII  ;  Init  surely  I  driiik  Dutch  !)ettcr  tlian 
I  s|)eak  Dutcli.  Tell  I\Ir.  D.  IMadcn,  I  will  driiik  witli  Iiini  now  a 
canmse  of  wiiic ;  and  would  to  G<mI  hc  ha<l  a  vcsscl  of  I^Iicnish 
wiiic,  on  condition  that  I  paid  4()s.  for  it ;  and  j)crcliaiicc  whcn  I  comc 
to  Cam!)ridgc,  I  will  so  provide  here,  that  every  year  I  will  have  a  littlc 
piorc  of  Khcnisli  winc."     (24.) 

TIic  II<K'khcim  an<l  Joannisl)crg,  or  whatcvcr  clsc  was  tlu'  j)rinic  viiu 
tag<*,  wlicn  Rliiiu'  <lowc<l  froni  its  fountain  to  tlic  si-a  tliroiigli  thc 
<loniaiiis  of  tlic  Eiiip<'idr  ('Iiarlcs,  wxs  |)<><'uliarly  congcnial  to  Rogcr'» 
palatc  aud  soul,  for  iu  his  nc.\t  lcttcr  to  Raven,  writtcu  evideutly  with 
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tlie  smack  on  his  lips^  comniences,  "  This  Rhenish  wine  is  so  gentle  a 
drink,  that  I  cannot  tell  how  to  do  when  I  come  home."  An  orderly 
attachment  to  the  blood  of  the  grape  is  not  unusual  among  great  lin- 
guists.  We  have  ah*eady  mentioned  Bentley's  constancy  to  port. 
Adehnig  used  to  call  his  cellar  his  Bibliotheca  selectissima. 

Biit  the  studies,  the  diplomacy^  and  the  conviviality  of  Aschani;,  were 

sorrowfully  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  young  King,  who  had  not 

only  continued  his  pension^  but  appointed  him  his  own  Latin  Secretary 

in  his  absence.     Edward  VI.  died  July  6,  1553,  having  just  lived  long 

enough  to  sign  the  will,  which  proved  the  death-warrant  of  Jane  Grey. 

Ascham  did  not  return  till  the  few  unhappy  days  of  that  Lady'-s  nomi- 

nal   reign  were  passed,  and  she  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  at  his 

arrival  in   September,  from  whcnce  she  would  probably  in  time  have 

been  liberated  with  a  free  pardon,  had  it  not  been  for  the  madness  of  her 

father,  who_,  by  joining  in  Wyafs  insurrection  when  the  wax  on  his  par., 

don  was  hardly  dry,  may  be  justly  called  an  accessory  to  his  child's 

murder.     When  Ascham,  after  three  years  aibsence,  again  set  foot  on 

the  English  shore,  he   found  England  a   sadly  changed  country :  one 

royal  patron  dead,  with  dark  suspicions  hovering  over  his  grave,  for  it 

Avas  whispered  that  Edward's  health  declined  from  the  hour  that  the 

Dudleys   came    about    him  :    the    friendship   of  Elizabeth   not    only 

unavailing,  but  dangerous :    his    college  friends  and  fellow    students 

either  dead,  or  flying,  or  imprisoned,  or  holding  their  preferments  and 

their  very  lives,  by  a  most  insecure  tenure.     Cheek,  who  had  joined 

himself  to  the  supporters  of  Lady  Jane's  title,  m  as  in  prison.     Bucer, 

wlio  had  come  to  England  only  to  lay  his  bones,  where  they  were  not 

])ermitted  to  rest,  was  no  more.    The  persecution,  which  was  accelerated 

})y  Wyat's  unsuccessful  rising,  was  not  yet  begun,  but  was  already  lower- 

ing  in  tlic  distance,  and,  as  it  peculiarly  threatened  the  Universities, 

Roger  was  not  only  likely  to  be  deprived  of  his  Fellowship  and  support, 

but  to  undergo  cxaminations  and  tests,  which  would  have  compelled 

him  to  put  his  conscience  in  the  opposite  scale  to  his  interest  and  safety. 

He  retired,   however,  to  Cambridge,  to  wait  the  event,  not  expecting 

nor  soliciting   anything  from   the    new   court,  and   estecming  himself 

liappy  if  he  was  overlooked.     But  he  had  friends  whom  he  knew  not 

of,  and  one,  that  considcring   his   acquiescence    in    the    Reformation, 

could  scarcely  be  looked  for.     This  was  Stephen  Gardiner,  who,  at  the 

accession  of  Mary,  had  been  delivered  out  of  custodyj  restored   to  his 

see  of  Winchestcr,  and  made  Chancollor.     But  his  great  supporter  was 

Lord   Paget,  by  M'hose  infiucnce  with  Gardiner,  he  was  called  to  court, 

and  aj)pointed  to  the  office  of  Latin  Secrctary,  which  he  formerly  held 

by  the  interest  of  Cecil,  and   which  he  declared  that  he  Mould  not 
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excliange  for  auy  otlier  in  tlie  Qiieen's  gift.  Of  this  apjxnntnieiit  lu' 
gives  a  lively  account  to  his  constant  correspondent  Sturniius,  particu- 
larly  dwelling  on  tlie  ur])anity  m  itli  wliich  lie  was  received  by  tlie  Clian- 
cellor  Bishop : — "  Steplien,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  hatli  treated  nie  witli  tlie  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness,  so 
that  I  cannot  tell  whetlier  tlie  Lord  Paget,  was  niore  ready  to  comniend 
me,  or  the  Chancellor  to  honour  and  protect  nie.  There  liave  not  l>eeii 
wanted  those,  who  liave  done  their  l^est  to  stop  tlie  com^se  of  his  l>enevo- 
lence  towards  nie,  on  pretence  of  religion,  but  have  profitted  nothing. 
Therefore  I  am  exceedingly  l)Ound  to  my  Lord  of  Winchester's  goodness, 
and  gladly  accept  the  obligation.  Nor  I  alone,  but  many  others  have 
experienced  liis  goodness." 

"  None  are  all  evil."  Let  us  not  therefore  suspect  the  sincerity,  or 
the  go(xl  sense  of  these  grateful  commendations,  though  bestowed  on  a 
name  usually  couj)led  witli  Bonner.  Gardiner  might  take  j)leasure  in 
doing  kindnesses,  which  did  not  interfere  witli  his  schemes  of  vengeance 
and  spiritual  empire,  though  to  promote  tliose  schemes  he  stuck  at  iio 
degree  of  cruelty.  INIore  intensely  wicked  than  Bonner,  who  was  merely 
brutal,  he  was  too  wise  to  be  more  wicked  than  need  was.  Ile  was 
learned  himself,  and  inclined  to  j^romote  all  sorts  of  learning,  Mhich 
Iiad  iu>  tendency  to  enlighten  men  on  j)oints  whereon  tlie  interests  of 
Churcli  and  State  required  tliat  they  should  Ije  kept  in  the  dark. 
Aschani,  whatever  liis  religious  sentiments  miglit  be,  had  always  I>orne 
tliem  discreetly,  and  had  "  won  golden  oj)inions  of  all  sorts  of  nien." 
IMoreover  Iie  was  caj)able  of  Ijeing  emiiiently  useful,  for  it  would  liave 
been  difficult  to  find  another  wlio  witli  sucli  ([ualiticatioiis  for  the  secre- 
tarishij),  and  such  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  had  si»  little 
cujiidity  or  ambition,  or  would  Ije  content  with  so  humble  a  reward. 

The  office  of  Latin  Secretary  was  then  no  sinecurc.  Almost  imniedi- 
ately  after  the  marriage  of  Philij)  an<l  IMary,  Ascham  liad  t(»  write  seven 
and  forty  letters  to  as  many  foreigii  Priiices,  (»f  whom  the  lowest  in  raiik 
was  a  Cardinal.  Tlie  elegance  of  his  style,  and  his  ready  desj)atch  were 
generally  apj)Iauded.  It  is  not  easy  to  stateM-hat  were  the  eni(»luinents 
of  thcplatx';  but  tlie  pension  wliicli  Ascliam  had  enj(»yed  froiii  Edward 
VI.,  wjus  enlarged  from  ten  to  twenty  jiounds  a  year,  and,  at  tlie  sjHuial 
desire  of  tlie  Qucen,  aiid  (►f  tlie  Lord  Chaiicellor,  (who  was  also  Chaii- 
cellor  of  Cambridge  University,)  lie  retained  his  Fcilowshij»  of  Johirs 
collegc,  and  his  place  of  public  Orator,  when  by  strict  statutc  Iie  niight 
have  \iCQU  dejirived  of  theni,  till  they  were  vacated  by  his  inarriagt\ 
Thc  object  of  his  choicc  was  IMistress  IMargaret  II(»we,  a  lady  of  sonio 
fortuiu'  and  g(KKl  family,  to  whoni  hc  was  united  on  tlie  Ist  of  June, 
ir>.")4.     A    lettcr    froin    tlie    "  Germaii    Cicen»,"   Stiinnliis.    m  ho   n»rn'- 
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sponded  witli  oiir  author  witli  all  the  warmth  and  frequency  of  school 
friendsliii),  dated  tlie  24th  of  the  same  montli,  jocosely  repro^clies 
liim  with  omitting  to  communicate  such  an  important  piece  of  business. 
"  But  what  is  it  I  hear  ?  Woukl  you  keep  your  engagement  close,  for 
fear  I  should  send  you  a  High-Dutch  epithalamium?  I  am  informed  tliat 
your  intended  is  neice  to  the  wife  of  Mr..  Walop,  that  was  governor  of 
Guisnes  when  I  was  at  Calais.  Ah  !  but  she  was  an  honest  madam,  a 
fair  and  comely  dame !  If  it  be  so,  that  you  are  going  to  make  her 
your  spouse,  or  if  you  have  any  other  in  your  eye,  do  let  me  know,  and 
tell  me  when  the  day  is  to  be,  that  if  I  cannot  myself  be  present  at  the 
espousals,  I  may  scnd  Thalassius  *  to  make  my  compliments  to  your  love 
in  my  stead."  Ascham  replied, — "  As  for  my  wife,  she  is  the  picture 
of  her  aunt  Walop,  and  all  that  John  Sturmius  coukl  wish  the  wife  of 
Rosrer  Ascham  to  be." 

In  the  enjoyment  of  honourable  competence,  congenial  occupation, 
and  domestic  affection,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Ascliam  was  quite 
at  ease  under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Mary  and  Bishop  Gardiner ;  for, 
however  free  from  personal  apprehension,  he  could  not  coldly  contem- 
plate  the  perils,  torments,  and  executions  of  multitudes,  among  whom 
were  some  whom  he  loved,  and  doubtless  many  whom  he  had  known. 

The  gentle  creature  whosc  praises  he  had  so  industrlously  divulged 
over  Germany  had  fallen  beneath  the  axe,  testifying,  by  her  latest  acts, 
her  attachment  to  the  studies  of  her  happy  years.t  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  really  and  warmly  attached,  continually 
assailed  with  plots  and  suspicions,  was  shifted  about  from  one  custody 

*  Thalassius  was  the  Roman  nuptial  god,  as  Hyme»  was  the  Greek.  A  song  was 
sung  at  weddings,  in  which  "  lo  Thalasse  "  was  pcrpetually  repeated  like  a  burden. 
Plutarch  who  was  very  indifferently  acquainted  with  Roman  antiquities,  and  quite 
i^norant  of  the  Oscan  and  Etruscan  languages,  which  were  to  the  Latin  what  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  to  the  English,  is  sadly  puzzled  to  explain  this  word: — no  wonder,  as 
he  sought  its  derivation  iu  Greek.  If  he  must  give  it  au  Ilelleuic  origin,  would  not 
Thalassa  the  sea,  whence  Venus  arose,  and  to  which  Homer  gives  the  epithet  of 
"  many-sounding,"  which  is,  moreover,  the  cabalistic  type  of  change,  lickleness,  and 
agitation,  have  furnished  a  ready  etymon  ? 

+  Lady  Jane  Grey,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  Lady  Guildford  Dudley  (for  she 
perished  in  her  honey  moon),  wrote  her  last  letter  to  her  sister  Catherine  in  the 
blank  pages  of  her  Greek  Testament;  and  when  she  saw  her  bridegroom  led  to 
exccTition  under  her  prison  window,  she  wrote  three  scveral  sentences  in  her  tablets 
in  as  many  languages.  The  first  in  Greek,  to  this  effect:— If  his  slain  body  shall 
give  testimony  against  me  before  men,  his  blessed  soul  shall  render  an  eternal  proof 
of  my  innocence  before  God.  The  second  Latin  :— The  justice  of  men  took  away  his 
body,  but  the  divine  mercy  has  preserved  his  spirit.  The  third  English :— If  my 
fault  deserved  punishment,  my  youth  and  my  imprudence  were  worthy  of  excuse  : 
('>(}(]  aud  y)()sterity  will  shew  me  favour. 
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to  another,  obliged  to  veil  her  faitli  iii  equivocations  aud  exteriud  eoni- 
pliances,  which,  if  she  had  a  cliristian  heart,  must  have  Ijeeu  exceed- 
ingly  grievous  to  her  couscience,  and  were,  at  all  events,  cnielly 
mortifying  to  her  pride  :  for,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  any  the  least  inter- 
ference  with  the  belief  and  worship  of  any  human  Ijeing,  is  the  greatest 
possible  insult  to  human  nature.  Ridley,  an  old  college  accpiaintance, 
was  committed  to  the  tiames,  and  most  of  liis  earlier  connections  in 
voluntary  exile. 

Some  have  wondered  how  he  escaped  question  himself,  as  his  intimacy 
with  many  of  the  chief  Reformers,  and  his  profession  of  the  reformed  doc- 
trines,  were  well  known.  But  a  greater  marvel  has  been  made  of  this 
than  the  case  warrants.  He  had  never  been  a  very  active  promoter  of  thc 
Reformation  ;  he  had  no  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  church.  No  Catholic 
could  charge  him  with  the  severities  of  former  reigns ;  nor  could 
Mary  alledge  that  he  attempted  or  even  approved  her  exclusion  froni 
the  throne,  (there  it  is  possible  he  was  lucky  in  being  abroad),  nor  had 
he,  like  Ridley,  attempted  to  convert  her.  He  had  nothing  which  it 
was  worth  while  to  take  from  him  :  his  virtues  were  such  as  would 
have  made  liis  persecution  very  (hHous,  and  yet  not  such  as  to  be  any- 
wise  formidable  ;  for  he  assumed  no  extraordinary  sanctity  or  rigour. 
His  talents  were  serviceable  to  his  employers,  and  dangerous  to  nolx^dy. 
If  he  did  not  enter  zealously  into  the  rc-cstal)Iislnnent  of  the  ancient 
church,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  oj)posed  it  by  book  or  discourse;  nor 
did  he  refuse,  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  to  do  Mhat  a  zealous 
Protestant  Mould  not  have  done.  Thus  he  translated  into  Latin  the 
speech  delivered  ])y  Cardinal  Pole,  on  his  first  appearance  in  Parliament 
in  the  (piality  of  Legate,  which  necessariiy  contained  an  asserti(»n  of 
the  papai  suj)reniacy,  and  an  imputation  of  heresy  to  the  refomiers. 
Ascham's  translation  was  made  by  tlie  Cardinars  exj)ress  desire,  to  l)e 
sent  to  the  Poj)e,  and  gained  for  the  translator  a  degree  of  favour  witli 
that  liigh-b<jrn  ecclesiastic  of  which  he  was  a  little  j)roud.  We  are  far 
from  accusing  Roger  of  aj)ostacy,  or  mean  disguise  :  we  only  say,  that 
there  Mas  no  such  stubbornness  in  his  religion  as  Milfuliy  to  j»rovoke 
martyrdoni.  With  such  jiatrons  as  Paget  and  Poie,  hc  inight  easiiy  Ix? 
excused  giving  an  opinion  on  tlie  (lisj)uted  jioints  :  Iiis  aljsence  froni 
mass  inight  iiot  be  noticed  ;  and  as  long  as  his  own  devotions  were  free, 
he  wiLS  not  the  inan  to  censure  the  jiractice,  or  contradict  the  oj)inions, 
of  his  suj)eriors.  It  is  true,  that  Sir  Johii  Cheek  was  not  so  favourably 
treated  :  to  Iiini  was  olfered  tlie  aiternative  of  recantation  or  tlie  stake. 
Let  those  who  despise  liiin  for  accejiting  the  former,  remeinlKT  Mhat 
old   Fuller  saith  : — "The  riames  of  Sinithtield  were   hotter   thaii    tlie 

2s 
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pictiires  iii  tlie  Book  of  IMartyrs."  *  Nor  is  every  mau  lixvoured  with 
that  perfect  assuraiice  of  his  own  belief,  as  to  feel  justified  in  sacrificing 
the  life  which  he  is  sure  God  gave  him,  for  opinions  which  he  only 
believes  to  be  of  God.  Yet  perhaps  Cheek  suffered  niore  from  his  own 
conscience,  than  the  burners  could  have  made  him  endure.  He  pined, 
and  pined,  and  nevcr  held  up  his  head,  or  took  any  delight  in  liis  old 
studies,  but  found  that  life  itself  may  be  bought  too  dear,  and  only 
evaded  the  martyrdom  of  tire,  to  suffer  the  lingering  martyrdom  of  a 
broken  heart.  But  then,  he  had  upheld  the  title  of  Jane  Grey :  he 
hadj  as  far  as  his  power  extended,  disinherited  and  bastardized  JVIary, 
which  Ascliam  had  not  done.  There  was  tlie  mighty  difference.  The 
real  grounds  of  the  INIarian  persecution  were  political,  not  religious. 
Religion  was  only  called  in  to  smother  the  consciences  of  tlie  persecu- 
tors,  some  of  wliom  woukl  have  shrunk  from  the  deadly  acts  of  ven- 
geance  wliich  they  perpetrated,  if  they  could  not  have  contrived  to 
believe  tliat  they  were  vindicating  the  true  church  against  soul-killing 
heresy.  We  say  advisedly,  some;  for  the  prime  movers  in  all  persecu- 
tions  have  been  men  indifferent  to  all  creeds,  who  have  regarded 
articles  of  faitli  as  creatures  of  statutes,  ordained  to  secure  the  perma- 
nence  of  institutions,  and  the  security  of  constituted  authorities.  Here 
and  there,  a  Bonner  or  a  Jeffreys  appears,  in  whom  the  lust  of  blood  is 

*  Such  at  least  is  Fuller's  meaning  and  illustration.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  quotcd 
his  words  exactly,  for  to  tell  tnith,  I  know  not  in  which  of  his  works  to  look  for  them. 
But  I  recollect  reading  the  scntiment  in  "Lamb's  Selections,"  to  which  I  owe  my 
first  knowledge  and  constant  love  of  Fuller,  as  of  many  other  worthies.  Why  aro 
not  more  gems  from  our  early  prosc  writers  scattered  over  the  country  by  the  period- 
icals?  Selections  are  so  far  from  preventing  the  study  of  thc  entire  authors,  that  they 
promote  it.  Who  could  read  the  extracts  which  Lamb  has  given  from  Fuller, 
without  wishing  to  read  more  of  the  old  Prebcndary  ?  But  grcat  old  books  of  thc 
great  old  authors  are  not  in  cvery  body's  reach ;  and  though  it  is  bctter  to  know 
them  thoroughly  than  to  know  them  only  hcre  and  there,  yet  it  is  a  good  work  to  givo 
a  little  to  those  who  have  neither  time  nor  means  to  get  more.  Let  every  book- 
worm,  when,  in  any  fragrant,  .-jcarce  old  tome,  he  discovers  a  sentence,  a  story,  an 
ilhistration,  that  does  his  heart  good,  haten  to  give  it  the  widest  circulation  that 
newspapers  aiid  magazines,  penny  and  halfpenny,  can  afford.     Remembor  that 

The  worst  avarice  is  that  of  sense. 
Appropos  to  the  pictures  in  the  "  Book  of  Martyrs."  In  those  embellishments  of 
that  ghastly  work  which  pourtray  the  sufferings  of  the  primitive  Christiaus  uuder 
the  Roman  Emperors,  there  is  an  anachronism  which  affords  a  singular  display  of 
natioiial  antipathy.  The  Roman  tormenters  are  all  in  Spanish  costumc.  'I'he 
Inqui.sition  and  the  Arinada  had  identified  the  ideas  of  Spain  and  persecution.  Even 
in  the  represcntation  of  St.  Laurence's  martyrdom  oii  the  gridiron,  which  is  dated 
A.  l).  258,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valcrian,  a  Spanish  Bishop  in  his  mitre 
presides. 
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not  a  mere  metaphor,  biit  a  pliysical  ai)j)ctite  ;  but  tliey  are  as  rarc  a 
pheuomenou  as  the  Siamese  twins.  But  I  doubt  whether  Christianity, 
liowever  corrupted  with  error,  ever  urged  one  human  ])eing  to  oppress 
or  destroy  another.  An  erring  Piety  may  consent  to  persecution  ;  but 
the  pronioters  of  pcrsecution  are  Revengc,  Ambition,  Avarice,  and  the 
other  bastards  of  the  World,  which  the  Churcli  adoptcd  whcn  she 
married  tlie  Worhl.  It  may  be  said,  that  amoug  the  victinis  in  Marv's 
reign,  there  were  many  poor,  insignificant  individuals,  tliat  couhl  lie 
formidablc  to  no  government  ;  but  if  it  were  possibh»,  at  tliis  distance 
of  time,  to  investigate  the  history  of  such  cases,  we  sh()uhl  find  that 
there  was  some  ohl  quarrel,  some  malicious  neighlx>ur,  sonic  Tony  Fire- 
the-fa(j(jot  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Besides,  there  is  uotliing  provokes 
High-Church  so  much  as  that  a  poor  man  shoukl  presume  to  think  for 
himself ;  aud  the  Church  of  Ronie  is  THE  Iligli  Church. 

In  fact,  many  more  active  and  decided  Protcstants  thau  Ascham  were 
unniolcstcd  in  tlic  ;cra  of  burniuijs,  and  wc  (h>ubt  if  ncirativc  Protest- 
antisui  brougiit  any  to  tlie  stake.  Any  rcason,  rcligious  or  political, 
Mill  serve  a  despotic  governmcnt  to  destroy  a  suspected  person  ;  I)ut 
Gardiner  had  too  nuich  sense  to  burn  a  good  subjcct  oidy  fjecause  he 
had  doubts  about  tlie  ubiijuity,  or  was  not  <|uite  convinced  of  the  expe- 
dicncy,  of  Dulcia  to  tlic  Virgin,  or  Uifjw.duleia  to  hcr  imagc.  In  thc 
black  list  of  pcrsccutors,  dcpciid  upoii  it,  tlicrc  havc  l)ccu  thrcc  athcists 
to  (»nc  siiiccrc  bigot. 

l)r.  J(jhusou,  mIio  j)refaccd  Bcnnct's  cditiou  of  Ascham's  works 
with  a  short  memoir  controvcrts  tlic  opiniou,  tliat  cithcr  tlic  iii- 
noceuce  of  his  life,  or  jthe  usefulucss  of  his  |)eu,  wa.s  the  cause  of  his 
sccurity,  in  a  paragraph  wliich  dcscrvcs  to  bc  (juotcd,  as  cxhibitiug  thc 
Doctor's  skill  iii  tlic  art  of  sccniiug  to  mcan  niucli,  and  nicaning  littlc 
or  uothiug : — "  But  the  truth  is,"  says  thc  great  Cliam,  *'  that  morality 
was  uever  suffered  to  protect  heresy  in  tlie  days  of  pcrsccution  ;  ii(»r 
are  we  sure  that  Aschani  was  more  clcar  from  comuion  failings  thau 
those  tliat  suffcrcd  inorc ;  and  whatcvcr  miglit  bc  his  abilitics,  thcy 
were  n(»t  so  ncccssary  but  Gardincr  c(»iild  casily  havc  supjiiicd  his  j)Iace 
witli  aiiothcr  sccrctiry.  Nothing  is  niorc  vaiii  tliaii,  at  a  distant  time, 
to  examiue  the  motivesof  discriuiinati(»u  and  jiartiality;  f(»r  thc  iiMjuircr, 
having  C(»iisidcred  iutcrcst  and  i)(»licy,  is  (»bligcd  at  last  to  (»uiit  moic 
fre(jucut  and  more  active  motives  (»f  humau  C(niduct, — caj)ricc,  accidcut, 
aiid  jirivatc  affcction.  At  tliat  timc,  if  s(»nic  wcrc  jiunishcd,  maiiy  wcre 
forbornc;  aiid  (»f  Uiaiiy,  why  sliould  iiot  Ascliam  haj»jK'ii  t(»  Ih-  oiic  ?  Ile 
scems  to  liave  liccn  caliu  and  j)rudciit,  and  C(»utciit  \s'\\\\  tliat  j»cacc 
which  hc  was  sulfcrcd  to  cnj(»y  ;  a  niodc  of  (■(Hidiict  that  scldoui  faiN  t(» 
producc  .''ccurity." 
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If  all  the  Protestants  under  Mary  had  expressed  their  protestation 
in  sentences  of  such  oracular  no-meaning  as  the  foregoing,  they  might 
have  sat  quietly  in  the  chimney  nook,  and  warmed  their  Christmas  ale 
with  the  faggots  that  were  wasted  in  burning  them.  But  the  very  little 
sense  that  there  is  in  the  Doctor's  multitude  of  words  is  not  true. 
Rigidity  of  morals^  formidable  or  conspicuous  virtue,  is  so  far  from 
being  a  protection  against  persecution,  that  nothing  provokes  persecu- 
tors  so  much.  But  that  sort  of  sociable  goodness  commonly  called  inno- 
cence,  which  consists  in  the  absence  of  all  qualities  that  can  excite  envy 
or  fear,  is  the  best  security.  Ascham,  with  all  his  genius  and  all  his 
business-like  talents,  had  a  great  deal  of  simplicity,  a  childishness,  that 
admirably  fitted  him  for  an  instructor  of  children.  Witness  his  observ- 
ing  little  in  the  foremost  potentate  of  the  age,  but  his  resemblance  to 
the  parson  of  Epurstone,  and  his  quaffing  a  quart  of  Rhenish  at  a  gulp. 
Now  even  the  staunch  murderer  will  not  kill  a  child  if  he  can  help  it ; 
and  something  of  the  same  sentiment  protects  all  chiklish  persons,  and 
even  idiots.  Had  Burke  burked  the  learnedest  Professor  in  Edin- 
burgh,  he  woukl  not  have  excited  so  much  popular  indignation  as  he  did 
by  murdering  Daft  Jamie. 

After  all,  Avhat  proof  is  there  that  Ascham  did  ofFer  any  overt  oppo- 
sition  to  the  Catholic  doctrines  or  ceremonies  in  the  time  of  peril  ?  and 
for  whatever  suspicion  might  adhere  to  his  real  opinion,  a  Avord  from 
Cardinal  Pole  (who  is  honourably  recorded  as  the  advocate  of  mercy 
and  moderation)  woukl  have  been  sufficient  to  screen  a  more  obnoxious 
jjerson  from  troublesome  interrogatory.  Pole  was  even  intimate  with 
Ascham,  of  which  Roger  does  not  omit  to  inform  Sturmius  : — "  Reve- 
rendissimus  Cardinalis  Polus  valde  humanus  est,  et  haud  scio  an  quis- 
quam  Italus,  ekjquentiai  laude,  cum  eo  comparari  queat.  Me  utitur 
vakle  familiariter" — "  The  most  Reverend  Cardinal  is  the  very  pink  of 
courtesy,  and  for  eloquence,  I  know  not  if  Italy  ever  produced  his  equal. 
He  is  hand  and  glove  with  me."  The  friendship  of  Pole  must  have 
becn  very  serviceable  to  Ascham  after  the  death  of  his  patron  Gardiner, 
who  expired  October  22,  1555.  That  he  was  a  ruthless  persecutor, 
was  in  a  great  degree  the  vice  of  his  age:  that  he  was  an  ambitious 
time-server,  and  wrote  in  defence  of  the  supremacy  claimed  by  Henry 
Vin.  was  liis  own  peculiar  fault,  and  goes  a  great  way  to  deprive  his 
(Tuelties  of  the  allowance  they  might  otherwise  claim  on  the  ground  of 
a  mistaken  conscience.  Tfiose  who  deliglit  in  contcmplating  the 
agonies  of  an  impenitent  deatli-bed,  may  find  a  very  satisfactory  account 
of  Oardiner^s  in  the  Book  of  Martyrs. 

What  miglit  have  })een  tlic  consccpjence  to  England  and  to  Ascliam 
had  Mary  reigned  jnuch  kinger,  is  not  very  easy  to  conjecture,  but  she 
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<lied  too  soon  to  accomplish  lier  purpose,  aiid  tive  years  too  latc  for 
her  own  fame  and  happiness.  Of  death-beds  there  are  very  seldoni 
well-authenticated  accounts.  Nothing  in  Fox's  martyrology  is  so 
apocryphal  as  his  tales  of  judgments  upon  thc  persecutors.  We  read, 
indeed,  that  Mary  brokc  her  lieart  for  the  loss  of  Calais,  but  it  does  not 
api^ear  that  she  suspected  any  judgment  in  the  matter.  Cardinal  Pole 
died  a  few  hours  after — a  fortunate  circumstance  for  himself  aud  thc 
country,  for  there  is  a  rumour  of  dcsigns  among  the  CathoHcs  to 
advance  his  claims  to  thc  throne,  which  were  about  as  valid  as  Janc 
Grey's. 

Tlic  accession  of  Elizabcth  scemcd  to  promise  high  prefcrnient  to  her 
(juondam  preceptor ;  especially  as  the  dcprivation  of  so  many  ecclesi- 
astics,  who  refuscd  the  oath  of  supremacy,  made  a  great  deal  of  room. 
And  in  truth  he  was  not  altogcthcr  ncglectcd.  Hc  was  continued  in 
liis  officc  of  Latin  sccretary,  restorcd  to  his  honorary  dignity  of  Grcek 
I^reccptor  to  thc  Queen,  and,  on  the  deprivation  of  George  Palnicr, 
LLD.,  was  installcd  in  the  prebcndary  of  Wctwang,  in  thc  cathcdral 
church  of  York,  on  thc  llth  of  iMarch,  1599.  Hc  had  the  opportunity 
of  frequent  intcrvicws  with  her  Majcsty,  and  had  the  favour  to  tiUk 
Grcck  aiid  Latin,  and  play  chcss  with  hcr, — opcnings  which  a  morc 
artful  and  anil)itious  man  might  casily  havc  improvcd.  But  thc  pridc 
or  modesty  of  Roger  would  not  suffer  him  to  ask  any  thing  for  hinisclf 
or  others.  Indecd  lic  used  to  boast  of  his  backwardncss  in  this  parti- 
cular,  oftcn  avcrring  in  convcrsation,  that  during  all  the  happy  hours 
that  he  had  enjoycd  his  Lady  Sovcrcign's  prcsencc,  hc  ncvcr  (»i)cncd  his 
niouth  to  cnrich  himsclf  or  any  that  l)cIongcd  to  him  ;  that  to  scrve  his 
niistrcss  wcll  was  his  bcst  rcward ;  that  hc  had  rathcr  frcelv  ^in  her 
good  opinion  than  bc  dressed  out  in  hcr  munificcncc.  Thc  Lord  Trea- 
surer,  who  was  his  friend  and  wcII-Mishcr,  (jften  admonished  him  to 
tjikc  lcss  pains,  and  urge  more  rc^iucsts.  But  Ascham  was  slow  even 
to  rcceivc  what  was  otfcrcd,  and  thoroughly  contcnt  with  his  condition, 
which,  though  modcratc,  was  ncvcr,  a.s  Anthony  a  \\'(>o(I  statcs  broadly, 
and  a  hundrcd  others  havc  copicd  from  liini,  miscrably  poor.  Hc  had 
always  sufficicnt  for  the  day,  and  was  not  one  of  thosc  that  lay  up  storc 
for  thc  morrow.  Hc  was  extremely  indignant  when  any  onc  otfcrcd 
hini  prcscnts  to  purchasc  his  intcrcst  with  thc  Quccn,  saying,  that  iuA 
Iiad  not  givcn  hiin  thc  use  of  his  tonguc  that  it  might  l)e  vcnal  aiid 
subservient  to  his  pnttit.  Quccn  Elizabcth  has  Ik^cii  censurcd  for 
scanty  remuncration  of  her  faithfiil  scrvants ;  a  fault  schhun  fouiid  witli 
princcs  in  thcsc  days,  M'hcn  Economy  would  fain  starvc  (Tratitu(K*  to 
dcath.  Ascliam  has  liecn  citcd  as  an  instancc  of  licr  parsimoiiy.  Biit 
it  should  bc  renicinbcrcd  tliat.  in   tlM^  bcginning    n\'  hcr  rcign,  ncitlicr 
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she  iior  lier  kingdom  were  rich ;  aiid  that  her  rigid  economy  did  not 
always  preserve  her  from  linancial  embarrassments.  Yet  Grant  assiires 
us,  that  she  did  bestovv  many  iinsolicited  bounties  on  her  tutor.  Nihil- 
oniinus  tamen  Itegia  Majestas  multis  eum  et  magnis  henejiciis  e  sud 
inunificd  voluntate  locupletavit.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  little 
is  got  at  court  witliout  asking  for. 

But  we  are  told,  by  Wood^  Lloyd,  Camden^  FuUer  aiid  others, 
that  Roger  was  discreditably  impoverished  in  his  Uitter  days^  by  his 
addiction  to  dice,  and  cock-fighting.  Wood,  who  does  not  seem  to 
havc  loved  his  memory,  says,  that  tliough  he  liad  a  considerable  fortune 
with  his  wife,  yet,  notvv  ithstanding,  "  that  and  his  place,  he  lived  and 
died  not  according  to  his  condition,  being  given  to  dicing  and  cock- 
fighting."  AndLloyd  in  his  State-Worthies,  asserts  that  "whathegot 
by  his  ingenuity,  he  lost  by  his  gaming,  viz.  at  dice  and  cock-fighting." 
Fuller,  who  gives  Ascham  an  honourable  place  amongst  tlie  Wortliies  of 
Yorkshire,  says  that  in  his  youth,  his  recreation  was  the  bow,  but  in 
liis  riper  years,  oue  less  healthful  and  less  innocent;  to  wit  cock-fight- 
ing.  Bishop  Nicholson,  in  his  English  Historical  Library,  questions 
the  authority  of  these  allegations,  but  had  he  looked  into  '^  the  Schole- 
master  "  or  Granfs  oration,  he  Avould  have  fouud  tliat  they  wcre  correct, 
as  far  as  regards  our  Autlior's  partiality  to  tlie  exhibitions  of  thc  fea- 
tliered  gladiators,  for  he  himself  announces  his  intention  of  publisliing 
a  treatise  on  the  subject,  as  follows : — "  But  of  all  kinds  of  pastime  fit 
for  a  gentleman,  I  will,  God-ivilling,  in  fitter  place,  more  at  large 
declare  fully  in  my  book  of  thc  cock-pit,  which  I  do  write  to  satisfy 
some,  I  trust,  with  some  reason,  that  be  more  curious  in  marking  other 
men's  doings  than  careful  in  mending  tlieir  own  faults,  and  somc  also, 
will  busy  themselves  in  marvelling  and  adding  thereunto  unfriendly 
talk,  why  I,  a  man  of  good  years  and  of  no  ill  place,  I  thank  God  and 
my  friend,  do  make  choice  to  spend  so  much  time  in  writing  of  trifles, 
as  the  school  of  shooting,  the  cock  pit,  &c."  To  the  ofFencc  givcn  by 
these  pursuits,  his  eulogist  pointedly  alludcs,  in  that  funeral  oration 
to  whicli  the  Biograpliers  of  As(;]iam  have  becn  so  largely  indcbtcd, 
"  What  should  hindcr  Roger  Ascham  from  liaving  his  honest 
diversions,  from  using  his  bow,  or  engaging  in  the  Alectryomachia  P" 
Ilence  it  appcars,  but  too  clearly  as  many  would  say,  that  Roger  was  a 
cock-fightcr.  Ilad  lie  becn  a  contemporary  of  Ilogarth,  his  featurcs 
would  havc  bcen  preserved  in  that  wonderful  man's  living  representation 
of  the  cock-pit.  It  is  also  evident,  that  certain  curious  persons  were 
scandalized  at  thc  propensity,  not  however,  as  tender-heartcd  persons 
unac<piaintcd  with  ancient  manncrs  may  supjiose,  on  account  of  the  in- 
humanity,  or  vulgarity,  of  the  amusement,  but  because  it  was  not  decmcd 
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conipatible  witli  the  sevcrity  of  the  schohistic  cliaractcr.  Few,  if  any  iii 
the  sixteenth  century,  condenmed  anysport  because  it  involved  the  pain 
or  destruction  of  animals,  and  none  would  call  the  pastime  of  monarchs 
low.  At  a  more  advanced  aira,  Isaac  Walton — "surely  uot  a  man  ungently 
made" — wlicn,   in  describing  tlie  best  metliod  of  stitcliinfi:  a  frogs  thijrh 

o  o  o 

to  a  pikeJiooIv,  he  cautions  you  "  to  vse  him  as  if  yoii  lovcd  him,"  ncvcr 
suspected  that  the  time  woukl  come,  when  liis  instruction  would  expose 
hini  to  a  charge  of  cruelty,  ofwhich  thcre  were  not  a  particle  in  his 
whole  comj)osition  ;  or  iu  Roger  Ascham's  either.  Angling  is,  <h)ubtless, 
inuch  fitter  recreation  for  a  "contemplative  man,"  Ix^sides  being  much 
chcaper  for  a  p(>or  man,  thaii  cock-fighting,  but  it  is  e([ually  opposite  to 
the  P(x?t's  rule  whicli  bids  us 

"  Never  to  blend  oiir  pleasure,  or  oiir  pride 
With  sorrow  in  thc  nieanest  thing  that  feels." 

If  animal  suffering  be  computed,  tlie  sod  is  an  altar  of  mercy  compared 
to  the  chace,  for  the  excitcment  of  the  combat  is  an  instinctive  plcasure 
to  the  pugnacious  fowls,  mIio,  could  tlicy  give  an  opinion  on  thc  subjcct, 
would  infallibly  prcfcr  dying  in  glorious  battle  to  having  thcir  nccks 
ignominiously  wrung  for  the  spit,  or  cnduring  the  miserics  of  superan- 
nuation.  Wc  do  not  deny  tliat  <iur  autlior  shewed  in  this  particular  a 
strange  taste,  but  it  is  a  taste  we  have  ourselves  known  to  exist  iii  incn 
of  thc  kindcst  hcarts,  and  most  powcrful  minds.  Arc  not  tlic  fcaturcs  of 
Lord  Albcmarle  I5crtic,  in  HogartlTs  print  al)ovc  mentioncd,  indicative 
of  benevolent  simplicity.''*  Roger  never  lived  to  publish,  or  j)robabIv  to 
comj)Ose,  his  aj)oIogy  for  the  cock-j)it :  ])ut  we  know  not  wliether  it  «  as 
iri  jiursuance  of  his  recommendation  that  a  yearly  cock-fight  was  till 
latcly,  a  j)art  of  the  annual  routine  of  thc  northcrn  free-schools.  Tlie 
niaster's  j)cr(|uisites  are  still  callcd  cock  j)cnnics, 

We  should  by  no  mcans  have  wondcrcd,  if  Ascliam  had  dc(li»'atcd  liis 
"  cock-j)it"  to  Qucen  Elizabeth  ;  for  that  learncd  lady,  at  Iicr  famous 
visit  to  Kenilworth,  was  cntertained  with  bear_baitiiig,  and  l(H»kc(l  with 
niiich  C(»mj>Iacence  on  the  "  bloody  cynarctoniachy." 

Hiit  iii  all  tliis,  what  j^roof  is  thcrc  that  Ascliam  was  a  Ciamestor? 
Tliis  sccms  to  be  a  gratuitous  assumj)ti(»n,  suggcstcd  by  tlic  circumstance 
tliat  he  left  his  faniily  ill  j^rovided  for.  ]3iit  that  is  the  case  with  scores 
of  j)oor  clcrgymen,  wlio  ncvcr  rattlcd  dicc-box  or  j)oIi«>hc(l  sjtiirs.  His 
iiicome  was  narrow — his  wifc's  large  fortune  is  only  attested  by  W(mkI — 
hc  was  neither  imj)ortunate  to  gct,  nor  provident  to  savc — his  jmrst»  aiid 

*This  nohleman,  who  is  also  rcpn's«-ntod  as  attcndinp:  a  pncilistio  cnpapMncnt,  in 
tlic  march  to  Finchlcy,  was  ontirely  hlind;  a  circnin««tanoc  which  ca<«ilv  cxplains  hi» 
partiality  to  sccncs  of  noisy  «xcitemcnt. 
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house  were  always  open  to  the  distressed  scholar,  and  whatever  was  his,    « 
was  his  friends'  also.     He  delighted  much  in  an  epigram  of  Martial,        f 

Extra  fortuuam  est  quicquid  donatur  amicis 

Quas  solas  dederis,  semper  habebis  opes. 

The  friendly  boon  from  fate  itself  secures, 

And  what  you  give,  shall  be  for  ever  yours. 
Tliis  is  not  the  way  to  grow  rich.     Roger  Ascham  was  generous,  and 
it  may  be,  imprudent;  but  there  is  no  just  cause  for  supposing  him    | 
viciously  extravagant. 

There  is  little  more  to  relate  of  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.   Finding 
his  hcalth  injured  by  night  studies,  he  for  a  time  discontinued  them,  and 
became  an  early  riser  ;   but  towards  the  close  of  1568  he  sat  up  several 
nights  successively  in  order  to  finish  a  poem  addressed  to  the  Queen  on 
the  new  year.     That  new  year  he  was  never  to  see.     Long  subject  to 
fever,  and  latterly  to  a  lingering  hectic,  this  over-exertion  brought  on  a 
violent  attack  which  his  weakened  constitution  was  unable  to  withstand. 
Sleep,  which  he  had  too  long  rejected,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  visit 
him   again,  though  he  was  rocked   in  a  cradle;    all   opiates   failed, 
and  in  less  than  a  week,  exhausted  nature  gave  way  to  the  slumber, 
from  which  there  is  no  waking  on  this  side  of  the  grave.     He  took  to 
his  bed  on  the  28th  of  December,  and  expired  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  1568,  aged  fifty-three.     He  was  attended  to  the  last  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Nowel,  Dean  of  St.  Paul,  who,  on  the  ensuing  fourth  of 
January,  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  in  which  he  declares  that  he 
never  knew  man  live  more  honestly  nor  die  more  christianly.     As  he 
had  many  friends,  and  no  enemies,  his  death  was  a  common  sorrow,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  she  had  rather  have 
thrown  ten  thousand  pounds  into  the  sea,  than  have  lost  her  Ascham. 
And  well  might  she  say  so,  for  whom  had  he  left  behind  that  loved  her 
so  truly,  served  her  so  disinterestedly,  or  bore  such  fair  testimony  to  her 

name  } 

Ascham  leftthree  sons,  Giles,  Dudley,and  Sturmius,  (the  last  so  named 
after  his  Strasburg  correspondent,)  of  whom  the  ehlest  could  not  be  more 
than  twelve  years  of  age ;  with  his  last  breath  he  recommended  the  care 
of  their  education  to  their  mother.  It  was  partly  with  a  view  to  the 
instruction  of  his  own  children,  that  he  comrnenced  the  "  Schole-master," 
the  work  by  which  he  is  most  and  l^est  known,  to  which  he  did  not  livc 
iA>  set  tlie  last  hand.  He  communicated  the  design  and  import  of  thc 
»M)()k  in  a  letter  to  Sturmius,  in  which  he  states,  that  not  being  able  to 
ieave  his  sons  a  large  fortune,  he  was  resolved  to  provide  them  witli  a 
preceptor,  iiot  one  to  be  hired  for  a  great  sum  of  money,  but  marked  out 
at  home  with  a  homely  pen.     In  the  same  letter  he  gives  his  reasons  for 
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employing  the  Euglish  language,  the  capahilities  of  which  he  dearly 
perceived  and  candidly  acknowledged,  a  high  virtue  for  a  man  of  tliat 
age,  who  perhaps  could  have  written  Latin  to  his  own  satisfaction  mucli 
more  easily  than  his  native  tongue.  But  though  the  benetit  of  his  own 
ofFspring  miglit  be  his  ultimate  object,  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
work  was  a  conversation  at  Cecil^s,  at  which  Sir  Richard  Sackville 
expressed  great  indignation  at  the  severities  practiced  at  Eton  and 
other  great  schools,  so  tliat  boys  actually  ran  away  for  fear  of  nierciless 
flagellation.  This  led  to  the  general  subject  of  scliool  disci})line,  and 
the  dcfects  in  tlie  then  established  modes  of  tuition.  Ascham  coincid- 
ing  with  the  sentiments  of  the  company,  and  proceeding  to  explain  his 
own  views  of  improvement,  Sackville  recpiested  him  to  commit  his 
opinions  to  paper,  and  the  "  Scliole-master"  was  the  result.  It  was  not 
publislied  till  IfiJO,  when  it  ap])eared  with  a  dedication  l)y  his  widow  to 
Sir  William  Cecil,  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  in  which  she  patheticaily 
declares  her  destitute  condition,  and  prays  his  protection  for  her  orj^han 
family.  The  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain,  for  CeciFs  interest  procured 
her  son  Giles  a  Fellowship  at  John's  College.  He  liad  been  previously 
educated  at  Westminster,  under  Grant,  his  father's  biographer,  and  he 
inherited,  in  a  great  degree,  his  father's  skill  in  Latin  epistolary  com- 
position. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  extend  our  quotations  from  tliis  work 
so  far  as  \ve  could  wish,  or  fully  to  enter  upon  the  merits  of  Ascham's 
plans  for  instructing  youth  in  thc  languages,  but  we  niav  quote  a  few 
passages,  which  throw  light  ujx^n  the  author's  good  sense  and  gixHl 
nature.  To  all  violent  coercion,  and  extreme  punishment,  he  was 
decidedly  o})posed  : — "  I  do  agree,"  says  he^  "  with  all  g<MxI  schooL 
masters  in  these  })oints,  to  have  children  brought  to  g(X)d  })erfectness  in 
learning,  to  all  honesty  in  manners  ;  to  have  al!  faiilts  rightlv  amended, 
and  every  vicc  severely  corrected,  but  for  the  order  and  way  that  leadeth 
rightly  to  these  })oints,  we  somewhat  differ." 

"  Love  is  better  than  fear,  gentleness  than  Ijeating,  to  bring  u}»  a 
child  rightly  in  learning." 

"  I  do  assure  you  there  is  no  such  whetstone  to  sharjHMi  a  g^xxl  wit, 
and  encourage  awill  to  learning,  as  is  })raise." 

These  are  ex})ressions  which  must  have  galled  the  worthy  wielders  of 
the  hkI  extremelv.  The  charjje  of  over  harshness  they  could  endure 
and  glory  in,  but  to  l)e  accused  of  ignorance,  stu})idity,  and  a  false 
aj)j)n'ciation  of  talents,  must  have  bcen  trwly  })r(»voli:ing.  Sjx'aking  of 
their  clunisiness  in  Latin  coni})osition,  he  says : — "  The  s<ln»lar  is  com. 
monly  k^at  for  the  making,  when  the  master  were  niore  worthy  to  lie 
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beat  for  the  mending,  or  ratlier  marring,  of  tlie  same;  the  master  many 
times  being  as  ignorant  as  the  child  what  to  say  properly  and  iitly  to 
tlie  matter." 

Are  not  masters,  of  a  somewhat  higher  order,  still  sometimes  apt  to 
niistake  precocious  apprehensiveness  for  a  firm  promise,  and  natural 
tardiness  for  wilful  sullenness,  or  unconquerable  indocility  ?  Let  sucli 
consider  well  the  voice  of  experience  uttered  by  Roger  Ascham  : — 

"  This  will  I  say,  that  even  the  wisest  of  your  great  beaters  do  as  oft 
punisli  nature  as  they  do  correct  faults.  Yea  many  times  the  better 
uature  is  the  sorer  punished.  For  if  one  by  quickness  of  wit  take  his 
lesson  readily,  another  by  hardness  of  wit  taketh  it  not  so  speedily ;  the 
lirst  is  always  commended,  the  other  is  commonly  punished,  when  a 
wise  school-master  should  rather  discreetly  consider  the  right  disposi- 
tion  of  both  their  natures,  and  not  so  much  weigh  what  either  of  them 
is  able  to  do,  as  what  either  of  them  is  likely  to  do  hereafter.  For 
this  I  know,  not  only  by  reading  of  books  in  my  study,  but  also  by 
experience  of  life  abroad  in  the  world,  that  those  which  be  commonly 
the  wisest,  the  best  learned,  and  best  men  also,  when  they  be  old,  were 
never  commonly  the  quickest  of  wit  when  they  were  young.  Quick 
wits  commonly  be  apt  to  take,  unapt  to  keep.  Some  are  more  quick  to 
enter  speedily  tlian  able  to  pierce  far,  even  like  unto  over  sharp  tools, 
whose  edges  be  very  soon  turned.  Moreover  commonly  men  very  quick 
of  wit,  be  also  very  light  of  condition,  and  thereby  very  ready  of  dispo- 
sition  to  be  carried  over  quickly  to  any  riot  and  anthriftiness  when  they 
be  young,  and  therefore  seldom  either  honest  of  life,  or  rich  in  living, 
when  they  be  old.  For  quick  in  wit  and  light  in  manner,  be  either 
seldom  troubled,  or  very  soon  weary,  with  carrying  a  very  heavy  purse. 
Quick  wits  be  also,  in  most  part  of  all  their  doings,  overquick,  hasty, 
rash,  headie,  and  brainsick.  *  *  *  In  youth  they  be  ready 
scoffers,  privy  mockers,  and  cver  over  light  and  merry.  In  age,  sore, 
testy,  very  waspish,  and  always  over  miserable,  and  yet  few  of  thcm 
come  to  any  great  age,  by  reason  of  their  misordered  life  when  they  were 
young ;  but  a  great  deal  fewer  of  thcm  come  to  shew  any  great  counte- 
nance,  or  bear  any  great  authority  abroad  in  the  world,  but  either  live 
ol)scurely,  men  know  not  how,  or  dic  obscurely,  mcn  mark  not  when. 
They  be  like  trees,  that  shew  forth  fair  blossoms  and  broad  leaves  in 
Kpring  time,  but  bring  forth  small  and  not  long  lasting  fruit  in  harvest 
time,  and  that  only  such  as  fall  and  rot  beforc  they  be  ripe,  and  so  never 
or  seldom  come  to  any  gorid  at  all."  The  life  and  death  of  a  town  wit 
could  iiot  be  more  succinctly  described. 

The  following  sentence  is  so  beautifully  expressed,  and  contains  so 
just  and  religious  a  view  of  the  divine  economy  at  the  conclusion,  that 
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Mc  canuot  forl^ear  it,  though  it  has  l)een  tjuoted  often  enougli  to  Ih? 
familiar,  even  to  such  as  are  no  readers  of  black-letter  : — 

^^  The  fault  is  in  yourselves,  ye  noblemen's  children,  and  therefore  ye 
deserve  the  greater  blame,  that  c(>mmonly  the  meaner  men's  children 
come  to  ])C  the  wisest  counscllors  and  greatest  doers  in  the  weighty 
affairs  of  this  realm.  And  why  ?  God  m  ill  have  it  so  of  his  providence, 
because  ye  will  have  it  no  otherwise  by  your  negligence."  If  negligence 
of  study  be  meant,  the  censure  is  no  longer  applicable.  For  the  sons  of 
the  nobility  labour  as  hard  for  academical  distinctions  as  the  youth  to 
M  hom  learning  is  to  Ije  instead  of  house  and  land.  All  classes,  (to  whoni 
instruction  is  attainable  at  all,)  emulate  each  other  in  the  race  of  intel- 
lect,  and  a  book  on  any  subject  by  a  peasant,  or  a  peer,  is  no  longer  so 
much  as  a  nine-days  M'onder.  But  in  the  application  of  their  attain- 
ments  to  the  purposes  of  worldly  advancement,  the  plebeian  has  still  the 
start,  possessing  also  this  inestimable  advantage,  that  he  can  suljniit  to 
mucli  more,  and  make  himself  mucli  more  serviceable,  without  thc  loss 
of  personal  dignity.  Meu,  very  highly  descended,  will  sometimes  do 
mean  actions,  but  then  they  lose  their  self-esteera,  and  throw  themselves 
away;  but  let  a  man  once  l>e  convinced  that  nothing  usefu/  (to  himself 
or  others)  can  be  mean,  and  hc  needs  nothing  else  but  honest  industry 
to  raise  him  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  Poor  and  proud  must  'pcrish  iii  liis 
pride.'  " 

One  extract  more,  and  we  must  unwillingly  take  leave  of  Roger.  We 
have  seen  advertisements  of  quack  schoolmasters  (a  race  almost  as  nunie- 
rousasthe  (piacks  in  physic,  and  morc  mischicvous  by  half),  whore,  as  a 
Ikjuus  to  good  guardians  (for  it  can  hardlv  l>e  iiitcndcd  for  parents),  there 
is  au  "  N.  B.  No  vacations."  This  is  probal)Iy  defended  on  the  ground, 
that  any  interruption  of  studies  is  not  only  a  loss  of  time,  but  unfits 
the  mind  for  returning  to  its  labours.  S(jme  people  were  of  tliat  opini(ui 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  not  so  was  Ascham,  who  stnMigthciis  his 
own  by  others'  sentiments  : — "  I  hcard  a  good  husband  at  his  book  say, 
that  to  omit  study  some  time  (jf  the  year,  made  as  much  for  the  increase 
of  learning,  as  to  let  the  land  lic  fallow  for  some  tiinc  niaketh  for  tlic 
Ijetter  increase  of  corn.  If  tlie  land  be  ploughed  every  year  thc  coni 
comcth  tliin  up, — so  those  which  nevcr  lcavc  poriiig  (ai  thcir  IxMdvs 
have  ofteiitimcs  as  thin  iiivciition  as  otlicr  j)oor  men  havc.  "  Ilear  this, 
ye  Httle  l)oys,  and  wlien  Christmas  comes,  sing  a  christmas  carol  to  the 
memory  (jf  Roger  Ascliam,  wlio  Mas  one  (»f  tlie  truest  aiid  wis4.'st  frien<ls. 
y(ju  ever  had, — thc  jiupil  of  8ir  Jolin  Clicek,  tlie  tutor  of  Qucen  Eli/.a- 
bctli — ofwhoiii  Sir  Richard  Suckvillc^"  said,  tliat  lic  was  thc  "  scliolar 
of  ihc  Ijc^t  niastcr,  and  the  mastcr  of  thc  best  scli(»lar." 

*Sir  Richard  Suckvillc,  futher  tu  thut  fatuuus  Thumo^  Sackulk  whu  wrutc  thc 
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The  metliod  of  learniiig  Latin  (of  course  equally  adapted  to  any  other 
language)  advised  by  Ascham  consists  chiefly  in  double  translation. 
He  would  have  the  master  construe  and  explain  a  given  portion  of  an 
author  to  the  pupil,  till  the  words  and  arrangement  were  lixed  in  the 
memory  ;  then  let  the  pupil  be  set  apart,  and^  without  prompter,  write 
down  tlie  translation  in  English ;  and  after  a  sufficient  interval^  turn  it 
back  into  Latin^  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Then  let  the  master 
compare  the  second  translation  with  tlie  original,  and  explain  sucli 
differences  of  diction  and  idiom  as  may  occur,  referring  to  the  grammar 
for  the  proper  rules ;  thus  teaching  the  grammar  in  the  concrete 
rather  than  in  the  abstract.  Whatever  difficulties  may  attend  the 
adoption  of  this  system  in  public  establishments,  it  is  obviously  most 
proper  for  private  tuition  and  self  instruction. 

The  "Schole-master"  is  the  best  known  of  all  Ascham's  works.  Of  the 
Toxophilus  nothing  more  need  be  said^  except  that  an  admirable 
analysis  of  it,  with  copious  extracts,,  may  be  found  in  the  Retrospective 
Review,  vol  L,  p.  76  Of  his  "Report  and  Discourse  of  the  Affiiirs  and 
State  of  Germany,"  published  after  his  death,  in  1570,  we  have  already 
spoken.  His  Latin  Epistles  were  collected  and  edited  by  his  admirer, 
Dr.  Grant,  with  a  dedication  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  panegyrical 
oration  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred.  An  immense  deal  of 
information  might  be  gleaned  from  these  letters_,  as  to  the  literary  and 
political  state  of  Europe  at  a  most  interesting  juncture.  The  mere 
names  of  Ascham's  correspondents  shew  how  much  intercourse  subsisted 
between  scholars  in  those  days.  Antony  Wood  attributes  to  our  author 
a  trcatise  against  the  Mass,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

"  Induction  to  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  perhaps  the  best  poem  produced  between 
Chaucer  and  Spencer,  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  so  famous  for  the 
wealth  which  he  amassed,  that  he  was  anagrammatically  called  Fill-sack,  The 
family  came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror.  Sir  Richard  Sackville  died  in  1566,  and 
his  loss  was  severely  felt  by  Ascham,  whose  "  Schole-mastcr,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  though  begun  with  alacrity,  in  hopes  of  a  considerable  reward,  was  slowly  and 
sorrowfuUy  finished,  in  the  gloom  of  disappointment,  under  the  pressure  of  distress." 
The  ofTice  of  patron  was  for  some  generations  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Sackville. 
The  praises  bestowed  upon  Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset,  by  grateful  or  hungry  poets, 
would  fill  a  large  folio.  Nor  did  they  cease  with  his  death.  Prior's  dedication  to 
his  son,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  panegyrics  in  the  English  language,  and  Pope's 
Epitaph,  though  very  incorrcct  in  expression,  will  make  Dorset  longer  remembered 
thau  aiiy  of  his  own  writings,  though  Dryden  puts  liim  on  a  level  with  Juvcnal. 

Blest  Peer!  his  great  forefather's  every  grace 
Refl»;cting  and  reflccUid  in  his  race, 
Whilc  other  Backhursts,  other  Dorsets  s'hine, 
Aud  poets,  still,  or  patrons,  deck  the  line. 
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Ascham  was  of  a  slender  form  and  weak  constitution,  temjMjrate  in 
liis  general  habitSj  and  particularly  averse  to  a  fish  diet,  which  in  tliose 
fasting  times  was  a  considerable  inconvenience.  He  was  interred  in  the 
most  private  manner,  in  St.  Sepulc}ire's.  Buchanan  wrotc  an  epigram 
on  Iiis  death,  with  whicli  wc  shall  conclude : — 

Aschainum  extinctum  patriac,  Graiaique  Camoenai 
Et  Latiae  vera  cum  pietate  doleut. 
Principibus  vixit  canis,  jucundus  amicis 
Re  modica,  in  moms  dicere  fama  requit. 

The  native  Muses  join  with  those  of  Greece 
And  mighty  Rome,  in  pious  grief  for  Ascham, 
Whom  Princes  valued,  and  his  friends  beloved ; 
With  little  wealth  he  lived,  and  spotless  fame. 


Sorae  of  our  readers  may  feel  a  little  curiosity  to  kuow  who  was  the  Mr.  Elmer 
of  whom  Lady  Janc  speaks  so  atfectionately.  He  will  not  be  found  under  that  namc 
in  any  Biographica.1  Dictionary  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Vet  he  was  a  man 
of  some  note :  he  sutfered  persecutiou,  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  persecutor. 
As  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  contrast  to  the  quiet  unambitittus  life  of  Roger 
Ascham  the  perturbed  career  of  one  of  his  earliest  friends,  who  made  what  would  be 
called  a  better  use  of  his  opportunities,  we  shall  set  down  a  fcw  notices  of  Mr.  Elmer, 
referring  those  who  wish  to  know  more,  to  "  St>"pe's  Life  of  Bishop  Ayhncr,"  *'  Neal's 
ilistorj^'  of  the  Puritans,"  and  the  other  works  from  which  we  derive  our  knowledge 
of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  times ;  waniiug  them,  however,  agaiust  believing 
>  ither  party  too  confidently  in  any  point  where  they  could  err  without  wilfully  lying. 

The  name  of  this  litlle  great  man  is  variously  written  Elmer,  Aylmer,  or  accord- 
ing  to  his  own  signature,  iEhner.      He  was  of  a  good  old  family,  as  his  Saxon 
name  indicates,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Aylmers,  of  Aylmer  hall,  Norfolk,  boni 
lo21,  studied    both    at   Oxford    and    Cambridgc,   as  wa.s   then    usual,   at   the   cost 
of  Hiiiry  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Sufiolk.     ^Nhen  he  was 
well  funiished  with   University  learning,  the  Marquis  made  him  tiitor  to  his  own 
daughtors,  of  whom  Janc  was  the  eldest.    Being  a  zealous  Protestant,  he  instilled  into 
his  pupil  the  principles  of  the  refornied  religion  :  for  a  tiine  he  was  the  only  preacher 
in  Leicestershire.     (Be  it  recollected,  that  not  every  curate,  no,  nor  every  rector,  was 
then  a  preacher,  or  even  a  reader  of  lithographed  MS.  serinons,  to  supjdy  which  defi 
ciency,  the  Homilies  were  put  forth.)     By  the  interest  of  his  j)atrons  he  was  niadc,  in 
i •>.0^3,  archdeacon  of  Stow;  but,  Mary  succeeding,  he  at  once  confirmcd  his  reputation 
and  lost  his  archdeaconry,  by  disputing  against  the  reul  presfiicf  iii  the  cuiiv(»euti()ii, 
coinmenced  on  the  IGth  October.     He  wa.s  one  of  six,  who,  iii  the  midst  of  all  the  \  io 
lences  of  that  clerical  assembly,  challenged  all  coraers  to  argue  on  all  points  of  nli 
gion,  and  otTered  to  maintain  the   Reformation  acainst  the  world.     But  wheii  the 
secular  power  interfered  in  the  controversy,  ytlmer  wittidrew  beyoiid  seas :   the  shurt- 
iiess  of  his  stature  providentially  preserving  his  life.     For  the  ship  wherein  he  was  ein 
barktd  being  suspected,  and  searchcd  l»y  the  agent>  of  perseeiition,  he  was  coiicealed 
iii  a  large  wine  vessel,  which   had  a  partitioii  iii  ihf  niiddle,  so  ihat  while  the  l»lcK»d 
houuds  wcrc  lappiug  wiue  from  the  out  sdde  the  ca>k,  .tUner  Uy  snug  in  Ihe  other. 
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This  talo,  which  I  relate  ou  thc  authority  of  my  special  favourite,  old  Fuller,  is  need- 
lessly  questioned  by  some  gnat-strainers,  as  if  there  were  any  miracle  in  the  matter. 
Might  not  the  ^nne  cask  be  contrived  on  purpose  to  serve  at  such  a  crisis  ?  Persecu- 
tion  sharpeus  men's  wits  to  cunninger  devices  than  that.  However,  ^lmer  (for  it  is 
a  point  of  conscience  with  me  to  spell  good  men's  names  as  they  chose  to  spell  them 
themselves)  did  escape,  and  took  up  his  abode,  first  at  Strasburgh,  and  afterwards  at 
Zurich,  and  there  in  peace  followed  his  studies,  occasionally  travelling  to  other 
cities,  so  that  he  visited  most  of  the  Universities  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  had  an 
offer  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  of  the  Hebrew  Professorship  at  Jena.  During  his 
exile,  he  published  (according  to  Stripe)  Lady  Jane  Grey's  letter  to  Harding,  a 
chaplain  of  her  father's,  who  had  apostatized;  assisted  Fox  in  translating  his  Book  of 
Martyrs  into  Latin;  and  made  a  version  of  Cranmer's  vindication  ofthe  Book  of  the 
Sacrament  against  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  But  his  chief  work  was  one 
which  well  became  the  preceptor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  John  Knox  had  just  sounded 
his  furious  "  First  Blast  against  the  monstrous  Regimeut,"  to  which  we  have  heretofore 
taken  occasion  to  alkide.  ^lmer,  moved,  it  may  be,  by  recollection  of  that  vernal 
flower  of  womanhood  which  himself  had  helped  to  rear,  opposed  the  salique  divinity 
of  Knox,  and  maintained  the  rights  of  the  sex,  in  a  discourse  entitled  "  An  Harborowe 
for  faithful  and  trewe  Subjects,  against  the  late  blowne  Blast  concerning  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Women  ;  wherein  be  confuted  all  suche  reasons  as  a  Straunger  of  late  made 
in  that  behalfe.  With  a  briefe  Exhortation  to  Obedience."  Printed  at  Strasburgh, 
1559;  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  to  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  Master  of  the 
Horse,  afterwards  the  famous  Leicester.  The  book  was  well-timed,  appearing  in 
the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  author's  return.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  L556  the  reformers  of  Great  Britain  had  every  thing  to  dread  from 
women ;  Queen  Mary  reigning  in  England,  and  Mary  of  Guise,  in  her  daughter's 
name,  exercising  sovereign  authority  in  Scotland.  But  when  -^lmer's  reply 
appeared,  in  1559,  the  tables  were  turned.  A  woman  was  the  hope  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  as  opposed  to  papal  supremacy,  though  to  Reformation,  in  John  Knox's  view, 
she  was  the  great  and  only  obstacle.  jElmer's  vindication  ot  female  sovereignty 
could  not  be  unacceptable  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  nor  his  dedication,  to  her  favourite. 
Perhaps  neither  of  them  were  displeased  with  a  passage  which  brought  the  author 
into  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  when  time  and  experience,  and  a  mitre,  had  shewn  him 
reason  to  change  his  green  opinion.  "Come  off,  ye  Bishops,"  saith  the  futurc 
prelatc;  "  away  with  your  superfluities,  yield  up  your  thousands,  be  content  with 
hundreds,  as  they  be  in  other  reformed  churches,  where  be  as  great  learned  men  as 
you  are.  Let  your  portion  be  priestlike,  not  princelike.  Let  the  Queen  have  thc 
rest  of  your  temporalities,  and  other  lands,  to  maintain  these  wars,  which  you  pro- 
cured,  and  which  your  mistress  left  hcr  embroiled  in ;  and  with  the  rest  to  build 
and  found  schools  throughout  the  realm;  that  evcry  parish  church  may  have  his 
prcachor,  every  city  his  superintendant,  to  live  honestly,  and  not  pompously, 
which  will  never  be,  unless  your  lands  be  dispersed,  aud  bestowtd  upon  many, 
which  now  feed  and  fat  but  one.  Remember,  that  Abimelech,  when  David  in  his 
banishment  would  have  dined  with  him,  kf;pt  such  hospitallty,  that  he  had  no 
bread  in  his  house  to  give  him  but  the  shew  bread.  Where  was  all  his  superfluity, 
to  kcep  up  your  pretended  hospitality  ?  For  that  is  the  cause  that  you  allege  why 
you  must  havc  thousands,  as  thoiigh  you  were  comnianded  to  keep  hospitality  with 
a  thousand,  rather  than  with  a  hundrcd."  Snrely  Abimelech  would  have  taken 
rare  to  be   bctter  provided  with  brcad  for  unexpccled  visitors,  if  hc  could  hav( 
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foreseeu  what  a  conclusion  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  barrenness  of  his  pautr>-. 
Never  was  a  well-meauing  Scripture  more  illcgally  subpoeuaed  to  give  evidence  in  an 
alien  cause  in  all  the  annals  of  controversy  ;  not  even  when  Herodias  and  her  daugh- 
ter  are  brought  to  prove  the  unlawfuhiess  of  dancing.  But  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
absurdities  into  which  wise  raen  may  fall,  wheu  they  begin  to  rummage  the  Bible  for 
precedents,  iustead  of  abidiug  by  the  commaudments  of  their  Saviour,  and  the  doc- 
trines  of  the  Spirit  Barring  this  outrageous  inference,  the  passage  was  uot  ill  timed. 
The  exhortation  to  give  up  the  "  rest  of  the  temporalities  "  to  the  Queen,  was  no  way 
disagreeable  to  Elizabeth,  whose  aim  was  to  keep  the  clergy  in  suhjectiou  to  herself; 
the  reducing  of  the  Bishops  from  thousauds  to  hundreds,  could  not  otfend  Bedford, 
who  was  rich  in  abbey-lands,  nor  Dudley,  who  had  a  greedy  eye  upon  the  residue  of 
the  widow  Church's  joiuture  :  no  wouder  that  they  favoiu-ed  the  Puritans.  As  for 
what  is  said  about  schools  aud  preacherships,  and  the  new-fangled  term  Superiuten- 
dant,  the  literal  translation  of  the  word  usually  represented  by  its  cuitailed  descendant 
Bishop,  that  might  serve  well  euough  to  give  a  popular  colour  to  aristocratic  rapine. 
The  republican  teudencies  of  Puritanism  were  theu  verj' imperfectly  uuderstood  by  the 
majority  of  the  Puritans  themselves. 

When  Dr.  ^lmer  was,  in  after  times,  reproached  with  these  expressions,  he  never 
attempted  to  explain  them  away,as  his  biographer  Strype  has  done,  as  if  only  Popish 
Bishops  were  meant,  but  honestly  confessed  that  "  when  he  was  a  child,  he  spake  as 
a  child,"  cum essem  parsulus,  loquebar  cum  parvulis,  sapiebam  ut  pamxhis," perhaps 
he  might  have  said,  still  more  houestly,  "  Cum  essem  paupercuhis,  loquebar  cum 
pauperculis."  Everj'  poor  youug  author  should  remember  tlie  possibiHty  of  his  some- 
time  being  rich,  and  the  impossibiUty  of  recalling  his  words.  As  well  might  the 
quick  repenting  murderer  whistle  to  the  bullet  that  is  sped,  or  bid  it  go  another  way, 
as  the  writer  that  has  published  a  popular  sentiineut  attempt  to  retract  or  change  its 
meauing.  He  that  has  once  op>ened  a  fouutain  of  truth,  can  uever  seal  it  up  again. 
"  It  flows,  and  as  it  flowsforever  shall  flowon."  There  is  another  passage,  in  i?lhuer's 
"  HarV)orough,"  which  defines  the  threeestates  of  the  English  coustitution  so  phiiuly, 
tliat  we  cannot  resist  extracting  it: — "  The  Regiment  of  Englaiid  is  not  a  mere 
monarchy,  as  some  for  hick  of  consideration  thiuk;  nor  a  mere  ohgarchy,  nor 
democracy;  but  a  nile  mixt  of  all  these;  whereiu  each  of  these  have,  or  should 
have,  like  authority.  The  image  whereof,  and  uot  the  image,  but  the  thing  indeed, 
is  to  be  seen  iu  the  Parliament  house;  wherein  you  shall  find  these  three  estates, 
the  King  or  Queeu,  which  representeth  the  monarchy,  tlie  noblemeu,  which  be  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  burgesses  and  knights,  which  be  the  deraocracy.  The  very  sarae 
had  LacedaMuonia,  the  noblestand  best  governedcity  that  ever  was,"  and  here  he  goi^s 
ou  to  describe  the  Spartan  constitutiou,  blunderingly  enough;  but  iElmer  was  never 
hap])y  in  findiug  precedents.  But  what  follows  is  worthy  notice : — "  If  the  Parlia- 
ment  use  their  privileges,  the  King  caii  ordain  nothing  without  these.  If  he  do,  it  is 
bis  fault  iu  usurping  it,  and  their  folly  in  permitting  it  Wherefore  thosc  that  in 
King  Henr)-'s  days  would  not  grant  him  that  pruclaniations  should  have  the  foriv  of  a 
statute,  were  good  fathers  of  the  country,  and  worthy  coramcndation  in  defeading 
their  liberty."  Such  srutimeuts  publicly  avowed  in  a  work  profes^ing  the  priuciples  of 
ci\il  obedieiice,  and  iiever  formally  recanted,  did  not  preveiit  ..^-^hner  from  beiugniade 
a  Bishop.  Vct  Hume  could  say,  that  the  first  dcfinition  of  the  English  constitution, 
according  to  our  pn-sent  ideas  of  it,  was  coiitaiiied  in  a  di-claration  issued  uiider  the  narae 
of  (  liarU-s  I.  after  his  retreat  to  ^'ork  iii  lGI"i;  aiid  iliat  "  ihis  slyh',  though  ihe  M-nse 
of  it  wiis  iiiqjlied  in  niaiiy  institutioiis,  iio  fonuer  King  of  Eiigland  would  have  u.si-d, 
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and  no  snbject  would  have  been  permitted  to  lase."  We  see  that  a  subject  did  use  it 
unpunished,  and  any  King  would  have  used  it,  if  his  interest  had  required  him  to 
shew  that  the  government  of  England  was  not  a  pure  democracy,  that  the  King  was 
an  essential  member  of  it,  as  well  as  the  Lords  aud  Commons.  But  no  former 
monarch  had  been  set  to  prove  this  in  his  own  behalf,  and  it  was  not  very  likely  that 
Kings  and  Queens  would  volunteer  to  set  limits  to  their  own  authority.  Hume 
sophistically  confounds  the  theory  with  the  practice  of  the  former  days.  The  Tudors 
were  practically  despotic  enough,  and  so  were  the  Plantagenets  whenever  they  had 
the  power;  but  the  arbitrary  maxims  of  the  prerogative  lawyers  and  court  divines 
were  new  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Be  it  recollected,  that  iElmer's  work  was  not 
an  attack  upon  royal  prerogative,  but  a  defence  of  it. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  iElmer  returned  to  England,  and  was  one 
of  the  eight  divines  appointed  to  dispute  with  as  many  Romanist  Bishops,  at  West- 
minster.  Of  course  his  arguments  were  then  as  strong  as  in  the  convocation  of 
1553,  they  had  been  weak.  In  1562  he  obtained  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  and 
after  several  intermediate  preferments,  was  finally  advanced  to  the  see  of  London,  in 
1576,  from  which  time  to  his  death  he  was  continually  engaged  in  quarrels,  which 
did  him  little  honour,  but  leave  an  impression  that  he  was  not  only  an  intolerant  and 
overbearing,  but  a  captious,  avaricious,  and  litigious  man.  He  sued  his  predecessor, 
Edwin  Sandys,  for  arrears  and  dilapidations,  and  was  afterwards  prosecuted  before 
the  privy  council,  for  injuring  the  property  of  his  diocese  by  cutting  down  wood, 
which  exposed  him  not  only  to  a  severe  censure  from  Burleigh,  and  a  prohibition 
from  the  crown,  but  to  an  infamous  pun  upon  his  name,  some  would-be-witty  Puritan 
saying,  that  he  was  no  longer  Elmar,  bnt  Mar-elm.  Men  seldom  pun  so  vilely  as 
when  they  are  in  a  passion  :  and  Bishop  ^Elmer  was  a  severe  prosecutor,  not  to  say 
persecutor,  both  of  the  Catholic  recusants  and  the  Puritans,  against  whom  his  seve- 
rities  were  either  too  great  or  too  little  for  sound  policy,  and  at  all  events  inconsistent 
with  christian  charity.  His  acts  of  discipline  were  rendered  more  obnoxious  by  his 
addiction  to  railing,  and  calling  hard  names.  But  there  can  be  little  satisfaction  in 
dwelling  on  tliis  part  of  his  conduct,  which  was  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  provoked  such  extreme  opposition,  that  he  was  fairly  worn  out,  and  vainly 
requested  to  exchange  his  diocese  of  London  for  that  of  Ely.  He  died  June  3d, 
1594,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's.  He  wrote  nothing  of  any  consequence,  but  his 
"  Harborough,"  the  rough  treatment  that  work  received  from  certain  quarters  dis- 
gusting  him  with  the  press;  so  that  he  declined  to  answer  the  Jesuit  Campion's 
"  Ten  Reasons,"  though  pressed  to  the  task  by  the  treasurer,  Lord  Burleigh.  He 
composed,  however,  a  short  prayer,  to  be  used  in  churches  and  private  families,  on 
occasion  of  the  earthquake  of  1580,  and  another,  against  the  excessive  rains  of  1585. 
He  was  also  a  zealous  and  frequent  preacher,  and  of  so  lively  a  strain,  that  whenever 
there  was  any  bad  news  afloat,  he  was  sure  to  be  appointed  to  preach  at  court,  and 
ncver  failed  to  revive  tho  Qucen's  spirits.  Anthony  Wood  gives  a  choice  specimen 
of  one  of  these  cordial  discourses,  preached,  it  would  seem,  when  some  alarm  had 
arisen  from  astrological  predictions,  and  possibly  rumours  were  afloat  of  Elizabeth's 
proposed  marriage.  "Here  is  much  talk  of  malum  ab  aquilone,  and  our  prophets 
have  prophecied  that  in  exaltatione  Lunae  Leo  jungetur  Leaenae,  and  the  astrono- 
mer  tells  us  of  a  watery  Trigon.  But  as  long  as  Virgo  is  in  that  ascendant  with  us 
we  need  not  fear  of  any  thing.  Deus  nobiscum,  quis  contra  nos?"  Ifsuch  was 
the  usual  style  of  his  discourses,  we  may  rather  wondcr  at  the  efFect  produced,  wheri, 
upon  one  occasion,  seeing  his  audience  half  asleep,  he  began  to  read  a  long  text  in 
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Hebrew,  which  preseutly  set  their  drowsy  eyes  wide  open,  whereupon  he  turned  thcir 
awakened  attention  to  profit,  by  pointing  out  thcir  absurdity  in  listeninj^  to  Hcbrcw, 
of  which  they  understood  not  a.  word,  and  neglecting  English,  which  might  makc 
thcm  wise  unto  salvation.  The  fanatics  may  claim  the  credit  of  bauishing  buftbon- 
cry  frora  the  church,  as  Tom  Paiue  bauished  infidelity  from  the  pulite  circles,  by 
carrj-ing  it  into  pot  hoa«es. 

Bishop  JElmeT  was  doubtless  a  learned  diWne,  though  he  has  not  thought  fit  to 
leave  niany  proofs  of  his  learning  behind  him.  He  was  a  great  Hebraist,  and  a 
patron  of  Hebrew  scholars,  particularly  of  the  celebrated  Broughton,  who  first  main- 
tained  thc  now  approved  exposition,  that  Hell,  in  the  Apostle's  Creed,  means  Para- 
disc,  a  very  comfortable  doctrine  for  sinners.  The  word  ought  to  be  altered.  ■  Hades, 
the  origiual  term,  like  the  Hebrew  Schoel,  means  simply  the  place,  or  rather  state, 
of  separate  spirits ;  but  Hell,  in  modern  English,  has  no  such  latitude  of  signification, 
therefore,  though  Hades  may  signify  Paradise,  Hell  cannot ;  and  though  the  creed  is 
scriptural  in  Greek,  it  is  unscriptural  in  the  English  trauslation.  But  Bishop 
TElmer  was  not  only  learned,  but  brave;  of  mcan  staturc,  saith  Anthony,  but  in  his 
youth  very  valiant,  which  he  forgot  not  in  his  old  age.  Of  his  valour  in  old  age, 
Stripe,  his  panegjTical  biographer,  produces  an  instance  which,  for  the  credit  of  all 
parties  concerned,  we  hope  is  fictitious: — Queen  Ehzabeth  was  once  grievously 
tormented  with  the  tooth  ache,  and  thongh  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  was  yet 
afraid  to  have  her  tooth  drawn  :  Bishop  iEhner  being  by,  to  encourage  her  Majesty, 
sat  down  in  a  chair  (which  uo  man  could  have  done  unbidden  in  Bessy's  presence 
without  a  sound  box  on  the  ear),  and  calling  the  tooth  drawer,  Come,  said  he,  though 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  have  few  tecth  to  spare,  (he  must  have  lost  his  Dcntcs  Snpi- 
cnti(c),  dra.w  me  this;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  then  the  Queen  had  her's 
drawn  too.  So  goes  the  tale,  which  is  a  ser\ile  imitation  of  what  is  related  about 
Nero's  desiring  somebody  to  set  him  an  cxample  of  suicide.  Another  story  is  rather 
less  improbable,  but  not  quite  so  reputable,  considering  that  St.  Paul  rcquires  a 
i>ishop  to  be  "  no  striker."---!  Tim.  iii.  3.  One  of  his  daughters  was  \jjarrie(l  to  a 
swaggering  parson  called  Squire,  who  made  a  very  bad  husband,  not  only  neglecting 
and  abusing  his  wife,  but,  with  a  ba,seness  of  which  none  but  a  ca-s.socked  profligate 
would  have  been  capable,  justifying  himself  by  ca.sting  aspersions  on  her  character. 
The  Bishop,  according  to  nimour,  vindicated  his  daughter's  honour  effectually  with  a 
cudgel,  or,  as  Martin  ^rar-l*relate  styles  it,  "he  went  to  butfets  with  his  son-in  law  for 
a  blood}- nose."  We  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  this  and  siujihir  anecdotes,  which 
the  enemies  of  iElmer  imposed  upon  the  gaping  admiration  of  his  partisans.  It  is 
evident  that  he  niade  hims.-lf  extremely  obnoxions  to  all  dissidmts,  without  gaiiiing 
thc  general  confidence  of  his  brethren  of  the  chnrch.  lle  had  a  violent  temper,  tlie 
common  infirmity  of  short  statures,  and  did  not  always  preser^e  that  digiiity  of 
langtiage  which  b»'canie  his  age  and  station.  The  particnlar  instances  may  be  falsi-, 
but  still  they  testify  to  the  general  habit.  His  playing  at  bowLs  on  the  sabbatli  gavi; 
_'reat  oftence  to  the  stricter  religionists,  so  that  they  gave  ready  credencc  to  Martin 
Mar  Prelate  whcu  he  as.serted,  that  "  the  Bishop  would  cr)-  rub,  rub,  rub,  tn  his  1h»wI, 
aiid  when  'twas  gone  too  far,  *  the  devil  go  with  it,'  and  then,"  qu«»th  .Martin,  **the 
Hisliop  would  follow."  That  heroi/W  call  names,  the  following  pa.v.sage,  taken  from  u 
work  in  defence  of  the  fair  sex,  will  fully  evinci'.  "  VVomen  are  of  two  sorti»;  some 
ofthem  are  wiser,  better  learned,  disereter,  and  niore  constant,  than  a  «««i/xrof 
men.  But  another  and  a  worsc  sort  of  them,  and  tlu-  moft  jntrt,  are  fond,  fiHtlish, 
waiiton    tlibbergibs,  tattlers,  trifters,  waveriug,  withss,  witiiout  couusel,  fecble,  curc- 
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less,   rash,  proud,    dainty,    nice,   talc-bearers,   eves-droppers,  rumour-raisers,   cvil- 
tongued,  worse  minded,  and  in  every  respect  doltified  with  the  dregs  of  the  deviPs 
dunghill."    After  all,  let  iEhner  live  in  the  single  commendation  of  Jane  Grey,  for 
he  has  won  a  better  memorial  by  teaching  one  little  girl  Greek,  than  by  shepherding  ■ 
the  souls  of  the  first  city  in  the  world. 


I 


As  Alexander  Nowell  was  a  Lancashire  worthy,  not  of  sufiicient  importance  to 
furnish  a  distinct  article,  we  may  as  well  give  the  few  heads  of  his  life  in  connection 
with  that  of  Ascham,  whose  last  hours  he  witnessed,  and  whose  eulogy  he  pronounced 
from  the  pulpit. 

Alexander  Nowell  was  bom  at  Read,  in  Lancashire,  in  151 1 :  was  of  Brazen-nose 
College,  in  Oxford,  M.  A.  and  Fellow,  1540.  Kept  a  school  in  Westminster  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  Was  returned  for  a  Cornish  borough  in  the  first  parliament  of 
Mar}',  but  declared  "  not  duly  elected,"  as  being  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  and 
therefore  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation.  Whence  it  appears,  that 
holy  orders  did  not  of  themselves  disqualify  him  for  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.  When  the  persecution  commenced  he  was  marked  out  as  a  victim,  but  was 
saved  by  the  contrivance  of  Mr.  Francis  Bowyer,  afterwards  Sheriff"  of  London,  A.  D. 
1577,  and  escaped  beyond  sea ;  to  which  service  Fuller  gratefully  recurs  in  his  dedi- 
cation  of  the2d  section  of  the  8th  book  of  his  Church  History,  to  Thomas,  grandson 
of  the  aforesaid  Francis  Bowyer.  Nowell  was  the  first  of  the  Protestant  exiles  that 
returned  to  hail  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  a  prosperous  man  ever  after. 
He  took  a  rational  view  of  the  dispute  between  the  High  Church  and  the  Puritans 
respecting  vestments,  afiirming  them  to  be  lawfulj  but  not  expedient.  He  died  in 
1602,  aged  90,  the  founder  of  the  Free  School  at  Middleton,  in  Lancashire,  and  a 
benefactor  to  the  College  of  Brazen-nose  and  the  School  of  St  Paul's. 


JOHN  FISHER,  BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER. 


The  character  of  this  good  Prehite  has  l)een  varioiisly  represented, 
his  actions  related  with  diversity  of  circumstimce,  aud  liis  death 
described  by  some  as  tlie  reward  of  treason,  by  others  as  the  testimony 
of  martyrdom.  Certaiuly  he  was  a  martyr  to  his  owncreed,  no  less  by 
tlie  voluntary  mortifications  of  his  whole  life,  than  by  the  enforced 
sufferings  of  his  latter  end.  Of  Iiimself,  we  shall  speak  the  language 
of  his  frieuds  rather  than  his  revilers  :  his  opinions  we  shall  endeavour 
to  explain,  but  ehall  neither  condemn  nor  justify ;  siniply  presuming, 
that  of  all  errors  the  most  venial  is  a  disinterested  adherence  to  the 
errors  of  antiquity,  especially  when  worse  novelties  are  proposed  to  be 
substituted. 

John  Fisher  was  born  at  Beverlev,  A.  D.  14.31).  His  father,  a 
respcctable  merchaut  of  that  town,  died  Ixjfore  he  or  his  brother  orpliau, 
Il<jlx,'rt,  could  compute  their  loss ;  yct  left  them  not  unprovided,  for 
Fuller  says  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  that  John's  estate  had  a  patcr- 
nal  lx)ttom.  His  motlier,  a  Morthy  aud  pious  womau,  though  she  took 
a  second  husbaud,  did  not  neglect  the  children  of  the  first,  but  ('ouimit- 
ted  them  to  the  charge  of  a  priest  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Beverloy 
as  soon  as  they  were  deemed  capable  of  initiation  into  grammar  learu- 
iug.  John  Fisher  shewing  a  great  aptitude  for  study,  it  was  determiued 
to  train  him  for  the  Church's  service.  Accordiugly,  in  1484,  wheu  he 
was  about  tweuty-five,  he  was  entered  of  3IichacI-house,  theu  a  rich 
fouudatiou,*  afterMurds  dissolved  along  with  Kiug's  Ilall,  the  liest 
lauded  iu  Cambridge,  by  Henry  VIII.,  iu  154(),  and  its  revenues 
swallowe<l  up  iu  his  new  foundation  of  Triuity  College.  From  the 
uuusuallv  late  age  at  which  he  conuueuced  his  University  educatiou,  it 
is  prol»al)Ie  that  his  studies  were  iutcrrupted  by  some  secular  occuj)a- 
tiou,  of  w  hich  we  have  uot  read.  IIc  pnKccdfd  B;icIielor  of  Arts  iu 
14JM^,  and  Master  in  1491  ;  wius  elected  Fellow,  servcd  tlic  oHice  of 
Proctor  in  1495,  aud  iu  the  same  year,  on  the  promotion  of  Williain  de 

•  According  to  FuUer  (History  of  the  Uuiversity  of  Cainbridgi',  page  12,  ItvVj),  the 
yearly  r.-iits  of  Michafl-hoiise,  at  oUl  and  easy  rates,  aniounted  to  £111  lis.  Id.,  a 
very  large  suui  iu  those  days. 
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IMelton,  heretofore  liis  tutor,  to  tlie  Chancellorship  of  the  cathedral  of 
York,  was  chosen  head  of  liis  house.  Having  novv  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology,  he  took  orders,  and  hecame  a  distinguished 
divine,  famous  in  all  acts  and  disputations.  He  appeared  to  great 
advantage  in  the  puhlic  exercises,  when  in  1501  he  proceeded  DD. 
Shortly  after  he  vvas  appointed  Vice  Chancellor,  and  hekl  the  office 
two  years  successively.  It  is  said  that  ahout  this  time  he  assisted  the 
studies  of  the  young  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  VIII,,  whose 
proficieucy  in  scholastic  divinity  was  such,  that  some  thouglit  his 
father  intended  to  make  him  a  churchman,  liad  not  his  elder  brother 
died.  Had  this  intention  taken  effect,  wliat  more  likely,  than  that  he 
vvho  proved  the  most  formidable  adversary  of  the  Popedom^  might  liave 
been  Pope  himself  ? 

But  it  is  more  certain  that  the  fame  of  Dr.  Fisher  reached  the  ears 
of  IMargaret  of  Lancaster,  the  mother  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  that 
-by  her  solicitation  lie  quitted  Cambridge,  to  become  her  confessor 
almoner,  and  spiritual  director.  This  preference  he  probably  owed  not 
so  much  to  his  skill  in  the  application  of  Aristotle's  logic  to  the  doc- 
trines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  even  to  his  mastery  over  those 
casuistical  subtleties  which  were  the  professional  knowledge  of  a  con- 
fessor,  as  to  his  fervent  and  indefatigable  devotion,  his  ascetic  mortifica- 
tions,  his  frequent  fasts  and  continual  abstinence,  his  whips  and  hair 
shirts,  his  zeal  for  good  works,  and  his  eminence  in  that  sort  of  charity 
which  was  then  accounted  most  acceptable  to  Heaven.  He  became  a 
mem}jer  of  the  Lady  JMargarefs  family,  wherein  he  directed  all  things 
with  the  regularity,  if  not  the  severity,  of  a  monastic  establishment, 
wiien  monasteries  vvere  really  the  abodes  of  prayer,  penance,  and  con- 
templation,  Never  forgetting  the  interest  of  his  University,  and  of 
religious  learning,  he  encouraged  her  to  those  magnificent  foundations 
by  which  she  continues  to  be  remembered  ;  not  as  slie  piu'posed,  witli 
prayers  and  masses,  but  in  thanksgivings  and  collcge  festivals.  On 
tlie  8th  of  September,  1502,  she  instituted  two  perpetual  lectures  in 
divinity,  one  at  Oxford,  and  tlie  other  at  Cauibridge.  Fisher  was  tlie 
first  IMargarefs  Professor  at  Cambridge. 

From  1502  to  1504  we  liave  notliing  to  record  of  him,  tliough 
dojibtless  lie  did  much  good  in  tliat  interval;  but  in  1504  he  was 
suddenly,  and  it  is  said  unexpectedly,  called  to  the  see  of  llochester, 
upon  the  transhition  of  Richard  Fitz-James  to  the  see  of  London.  This 
promotion  was  naturally  enough  attrilnited  to  the  Lady  Margarefs 
influoiice  with  her  son.  It  were  well  if  Bisliops  had  always  been  made 
on  such  good  recommendation  ;  or  ratlier,  if  tlie  aj)pointment  to  all 
church  dignities  were  vested  in  persons  of  religious  experiencc.     But 
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thoiigh  Henry's  dutiful  observance  of  his  mother  was  tlie  best  point  in 
his  charactcr,  she  was  ahvays  careful  to  conceal  lier  power  over  hini, 
whatever  it  niiglit  Ijc,  and  never  countenanced  tlie  Ultra-Lancastrians 
in  their  opinion,  that  lie  lield  the  crown  only  by  lier  sufferance ;  wliicli 
was  true  as  regarded  any  riglit  to  the  crown  he  coukl  claim  by  descent. 
She  ahnost  merged  the  parent  in  the  subject,  witli  a  liumility  rather 
heroic  thau  christian ;  for  it  was  too  conscious  aud  deliberate  to  lie  the 
spontaneous  issue  of  a  soul  renewed.  Nor  woidd  it  liave  accorded  witli 
Henry's  policy  to  allow  any  of  his  acts  to  be  traced  to  a  Moman,  even  if 
that  womau  Mere  his  motlier.  Wlien,  therefore,  it  was  surmised  in  his 
presence  that  Fisher  liad  to  thank  the  Couutess  of  Richmond  for  hi.s 
Bisliopric,  he  auswered,  "  Indeed  the  modesty  of  the  man,  togetlier 
witli  my  mother's  silence,  spake  in  liis  behalf ;"  and  dcnicd  that  tlic 
Lady  had  ever  opened  her  mouth  on  the  subject,  which  was  prcjljably 
true,  for  Henry  was  too  great  a  politician  to  vohuiteer  a  gratuitous 
falsehood.  He  knew  her  wish,  and  with  true  filial  courtesy,  made  tliat 
liis  retjuest  which  he  might  liave  magnified  into  a  boon.  His  letter 
considting  liis  motlier  on  tlie  propriety  of  Fislier's  advancement  is 
extant,  and  connnences  as  foUows  : — "  INLuhun,  and  I  tliought  I  sh(»uhl 
not  offend  you,  which  I  will  never  do  wilfully,  I  am  well  nn*n(Ied  to 
promote  iMaster  Fislier,  your  confessor,  to  a  Bisliopric ;  and  I  asjiure 
you,  I\Lulam,  for  uo  other  cause,  but  for  thc  great  and  singular  virtue 
that  I  know  and  see  in  him,  as  well  as  in  cunning  and  natural  wisdom, 
and  specially  for  his  g(X)d  and  virtuous  living  and  conversation.  And 
by  the  promotion  of  such  a  man,  I  well  know  it  should  courage  others 
to  live  virtuously,  and  to  take  such  ways  as  he  doth,  Mhich  should  l>e  a 
good  example  to  mauy  others  liereafter.  Howbeit,  without  your 
pleasure  known,  I  will  not  move  hini  nor  tcmpt  him  hcrein." 

There  is  a  rcspectful  delicacy  in  this  letter  which  does  honour  to  the 
writer:  uor  wjis  this  consultation  a  mere  matter  of  eticpiette,  since  the 
advancement  of  Fisher  tended  to  deprive  the  Lady  of  her  chaplaiu  and 
confessor.  The  style  in  wliich  ]\Lirgaret  used  to  address  her  son  is  uot 
so  j)Ieasing.  An  epistle  of  her's,  apparcntly  a  strictly  j)rivate  connnu- 
nication  resj)ecting  her  own  business,  coninicnces  thus  : — "  ^Aly  dcarest 
and  only  desired  joy  in  this  world.  \\'ith  my  most  hearty  loving 
blessings,  and  humblc  commendations,  I  j)ray  our  L(»rd  to  reward  and 
thank  your  Gracc,  for  that  it  hath  pleased  your  Jlitjhness  so  kindly  and 
lovingly  to  1x3  content  to  write  your  Ictters  of  tlianks  to  tlie  Frencli 
King  for  my  great  matter  that  hatli  l)eeii  so  long  iu  suit,  as  Master 
Welby  hatli  sliewed  nie  your  bounteous  goodness  is  j)Ieased."  This 
letter  is  subscrilKMl — "  At  Calais  town,  this  day  of  St.  Anne,  that  I  did 
bring  iuto  tliis  world  niy  g(M>(l   and  gracious  Prince,   King,  and  onI\ 
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beloved  son,  by  yoiir  humble  sermnt,  headsivoman  and  motlier."  Surely 
this  preposteroiis  reversal  of  the  order  of  nature,  wherein  a  mother 
abases  herself  before  her  own  ofFspring,  before  the  creature  whom  she 
lierself  had  held  "  muling  and  puking  "  in  her  arms,  is  a  satire  upon 
monarchy.*  But  all  have  their  infirmities.  Margaret,  with  all  her 
humiliations,  and  hair  cloths,  and  washing  of  beggars'  feet,  was  proud 
of  having  a  King  for  her  son,  and  delighted  most  to  contemplate  her 
son  as  a  King. 

Though  Fisher  was  repeatedly  offered  wealthier  dioceses,  he  always 
stuck  fast  to  Rochester,  then  the  poorest  see  in  the  kingdom,  saying, 
"  he  would  not  forsake  his  poor  little  old  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
so  long."  In  order  fully  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  saying,  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  those  who  advocate  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
maintain,  that  St.  Paul,  when  he  says  "  a  Bishop  should  he  the  hushand 
ofone  wife"-\  meant  that  a  Bishop  should  have  no  wife  but  his  church. 

Soon  after  his  ordination  as  Bishop,  Dr.  Fisher  was  elected  High 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  an  office  which  had  previously  been  annual ; 
but  the  University,  either  finding  the  inconvenience  of  such  frequent 
elections,  and  desirous  to  bestow  an  extraordinary  honour  on  the 
favoured  of  their  great  benefactrix,  decreed  that  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter  be  their  High  Chancellor  for  life  ;  and  his  successors  have  generally 
held  the  dignity  on  the  same  terms.  The  decree  was  not  solemnly  con- 
firmed  till  1514. 

In  1505,  the  Lady  Margaret  founded  Christ  CoIIege,  or  rather 
restored  and  completed  an  imperfect  foundation  of  Henry  VI.,  knowri 
by  the  name  of  God's  house,  which  the  troubles  of  that  Monarch  pre- 
vented  him  from  finishing.  Margaret,  ("accounjt^ing  herself  as  of  the 
Lancaster  line,  heir  to  all  King  Henry's  Godly  intentions"),|  executed 
this  design,  only  altering  the  name  from  God's  House  to  Christ  CoIIege. 
Kiiig  Henry  the  Seventh  himself  was  present  at  the  commcncement  of 
the  work,  and  gratified  the  University  by  unwontcd  libcrality.  Fisher 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  building  and  ordering  of  the  new 
college,  and,  that  he  might  be  the  better  accommodated  with  a  lodging, 

*  Did  Henry  partake  the  Roman  feeling  of  Coriolanus  :— 

My  mother  bows 
As  if  Olympus  to  a  mole-hill  should 
In  supplicatio)!  nod.---j4c<  .0.  Scme  .3. 

f  Ist  Timothy,  iii.  2. :  "  A  liishop  then  must  be  blameless,  thc  hushand  qfone  wifcJ^ 
The  Catholic  intcrpretation  of  this  text  would  bc  very  admissible,  if  any  other  text 
required  a  Bishop  to  livc  single. 

:|:  FuUer.     Hist.  of  Cambridge. 
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lie  \ra.s  choscn  Prcsidcnt  of  Queen's,  on  thc  dcath  of  Dr.  Wilkinson  ; 

this  headship  he  tliankfuUy  accepted,  and  kcpt  it  a  little   niore  than 

three  years.     It  is  said  that  the  fame  and  friendsliip  of  Fislicr  detcr- 

niined  Erasmus  to  prefer  Queen's  College  for  tlie  place  of  his  studies  at 

Cambridge^  which  Iie  first  visitcd  in  1504  or  5.     That  Erasmus  higldy 

esteemed  our  Bishop  is  cvidcnt  from  many  passagcs  in  liis  epistlcs,  in 

which  he  ascribcs  the  great  improvemcnt  in  the  studies  in  Candjridge, 

(particularly  in  Greek,)  to  Fisher's  exertions.     The  improvement  must 

have  Ijcen  as  great  and  rapid  as  that  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  Oxford 

M  ithin  the  same  space  of  time,  and  wliich  is  still  proceeding  to  highcr 

degrees  of  perfcction  : — "  Almost  thirty  ycars  ago,"  says  hc,  "  notliing 

else  M'as  liandled  or  read,  in  the  schools  of  Cambridgc,  but  Alcxandcr,* 

the  Little  Logicals,  (as  they  call  them,)  and  those  old  Dictates  of  Aris- 

totle,   and    Questions  of  Scotus.      In  process  of  timc  there   was  an 

accession  of  good  learning,  the  knowledge  of  IMathcmatics  came  in ;  so 

many  authors  camc  in,  whose  names  were  ancicntly  unknown — To  wit, 

it  hath  fiourished  so  much,  that  it  may  contcnd  with  thc  prinic  schools 

of  this  age,  and  hath  such  men  therein,   to  whom  if  such  Ije  compared 

that  were  in  the  age  before,  they  will  seem  rather  shadows  of  divines, 

than  divines."  Epist.  10.  B.  2.     To  this  reform  hc  alludcs  again,  with 

a  special  commendation  of  Dr.  Fishcr  : — "  J(»hn,  Bishop  of  Rochcstcr, 

(a  true  man,  a  true  Bishoj),  a  truc  divinc,)  told  me  somc  thrcc  ycars 

since,  that  in  Cambridgc,  (whereof  he  is  perpetual  Chancellor,)  instead 

of  sophisticai  querks,  now  sobcr,  and  sound  disputations,  are  agitated 

amongst  divines,  whence  men  dcpart  not  only  learneder  but  Ijcttcr." 

In  another  place  : — "  England  hath  two  famous  Univcrsitics  ;  Cam- 
bridgc  and  Oxford  ;  in  both  of  thcsc  thc  Grcck  languagc  is  taught,  but 
in  Cambridgc  (piictly,  Ixjcause  John  Fishcr,  Bishop  of  Rochcstcr,  sits 
governor  of  the  school,  not  only  for  his  learning's  sake,  but  ft»r  his  divine 
lifc.  But  when  a  certain  young  man  at  Oxford,  not  mcanly  Icarncd, 
did  happily  enough  profess  thc  Greck  tonguc  thcrc,  a  barbarous  Fcll(»w, 
in  a  popular  sermon,  K^gan  to  rail  against  thc  Grcck  tonguc  with  grcat 
and  heinous  rcvilings."  Rook  (j,  Epistle  2.  Again : — "  By  the  Mis- 
dom  of  Thomas,  Cardinal  of  York,  the  school  of  Oxford  shall  l)c  adorned 
not  only  with  all  kinds  of  tongues  and  learning,  but  also  with  such 

•  He  ineans  Alcxaudtr  Haks,  thc  father  of  school  philosophy  in  Kngland,  und  ihe 
master  of  Thomas  AciuinaA,  and  Bonaventure,  "  whose  livery  in  some  sort  the  rcst  of 
the  school-men  may  be  said  to  wear."  He  was,  like  most  of  the  teachers  and 
prcachers  of  his  time,  a  Franciscan,  and  the  firsl  of  that  order  who  took  a  I)octi»r's 
degree.  He  was  called  the  irrufragable  Doctor,  and  I)t»ctor  I)i»ctorum;  !>o  great  uu 
honorer  of  thc  Virgin  Mary,  that  hc  ucvtr  denicd  tho>c  that  sued  in  hcr  namr. 
Dicd  12  U. 
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niaiincrs  as  become  the  best  studics.  For  tlie  University  of  Cambridge 
long  agO;,  doth  flourish  with  all  ornaments,  John,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
being  Chancellor  thereof." 

Thus  though  there  was  a  great  diiference  of  temper,  and,  at  that 
time,  no  little  variety  of  opinion,  between  the  grave,  ascetic  Fisher^  and 
the  liberal,  cosmopolite  Erasmus,  yet  there  was  between  them  the  com- 
mon  tie  of  a  love  for  the  Greek  language,  wherein  the  one  rejoiced  in 
his  proficiency,  and  the  other  wished  to  make  up  for  his  deficiency.  At 
the  time  that  Fisher  received  his  education,  Greek  was  in  a  manner 
unknown  in  England ;  or  if  understood  by  any,  it  was  only  by  those 
who  had  completed  their  studies  in  foreign  Universities.  The  first 
teachers  of  that  language  had  to  contend  with  strong  prejudices,  and 
the  students  were  sometimes  exposed  to  manual  violence.  Greek  was 
an  innovation,  and  liable  to  the  same  plausible  and  prudential  objections 
which  apply  to  innovations  in  general ;  for  every  accession  of  knowledge 
convicts  antiquity  of  ignorance,  and  the  security  of  establishments 
requires  that  antiquity  be  deemed  infallibly  wise.  Wliatever  tempts  a 
young  man  to  say  "  I  am  wiser  than  the  aged/'  infringes  upon  disci- 
pline,  and  reverses  order.  Old  men  are  naturally  averse  to  new  studies, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  yiekl  a  ready  approbation  to  novelties,  which 
reduce  them  to  the  alternative  of  yielding  their  pre-eminence,  or  strug- 
gling  for  it  with  their  juniors.  It  was,  therefore,  a  great  generosity  in 
Fisher  that  he  encouraged  the  new  learning  by  his  fostering  influence; 
and  a  wonderful  proof  of  candour,  industry,  and  good  sense,  that  he,  an 
elderly  man,  and  a  Bishop,  already  engaged  in  many  labours  at  an  agc 
when  most  men  think  themselves  entitled  to  rest,  set  himself  to  acquire 
a  very  difficult  kind  of  knowledge,  and  persevered  till  lic  had  acquired 
it.  Knight,  in  his  life  of  Dean  Colet,  gives  a  pleasing  account  of  the 
Bishop's  Greek  studies,  which  we  shall  give  vcrbatim : — "  Dr,  John 
Fisher,  reputed  the  best  preacher,  and  the  deepest  divine  in  tliese 
times,  Head  of  Queen's  CoIIege,  in  Cambridge,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity,  Chaplain  at  Court,  and  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  very  sensible 
of  this  imperfection,  \_t\\e  want  of  Greek  J  which  made  him  desirous  to 
leam  Greek  in  his  declining  years,  and  for  that  purpose  he  wrote  to 
Erasmus  to  persuade  William  Latimer,  an  Englishman,  (who  from  his 
travels  had  brought  home  that  language  in  perfection,)  to  be  his 
instructor  in  it.  Erasmus  accordingly  M^rotc  to  Latimer,  and  impor- 
tuncd  him  to  it.  But  he  declined  undertaking  to  teach  the  Bishop  at 
those  years,  alledging  the  long  time  it  would  take  to  make  any  profi- 
ciency,  from  the  cxample  of  thc  greatest  masters  of  it  then  in  England, 
Grocyn,  Linacre,  Tonstal,  Pace,  and  Morc,  and,  to  excuse  himself, 
adviscd  tliat  the  Bishop  should  scnd  for  a  master  out  of  Italy."    Bishop 
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Fislier's  want  of  Greek  niade  liini  tlie  greater  patron  and  pronioter  of  it 
in  Cambridge;  and  liis  bciug  Chancellor  of  that  University  niade  it 
more  eminent  than  Oxford  in  that  respect.  Knowing,  tlierefore,  the 
abilities  of  Erasmus*  this  way,  he  invited  him  tliither,  and  supported 

*  "  About  this  time  (1504)  Erasmus  came  first  to  Cambridge,  (coming  and  going 
for  seven  years  together,)  having  his  abode  in  Queen's  College,  where  a  study,  on  the 
top  of  the  South-west  tower,  iu  the  old  court,  still  retaineth  his  name.  Here  his 
labour  in  mounting  so  many  stairs,  (done  perchance  on  purpose  to  exercise  his  body 
and  prevent  corpulency,)  was  reconciled  with  a  pleasant  prospect  round  about  him. 
He  often  complained  of  the  coUege  ale — Ccrcvisla  hujits  CoUcgii  inihi  uuUo  modo  phicet. 
(Ej)ist.  16,  Ubri  %,)  as  raw,  small,  and  windy;  whereby  it  appears,  Ist  Ale  in  that 
age  was  the  constant  beverago  of  all  colleges,  before  the  innovation  of  becr,  the  child 
of  hops,  was  brought  iuto  England:  2nd.  Queen's  College  Cerevisia  was  not  vis 
Cereris,  but  Ceres  vitiata.  In  my  time,  when  I  was  a  member  of  that  house,  scholars 
continued  Erasmus's  complaint,  whist  the  brewers,  (having,  it  seems,  prescription  on 
their  side  for  loug  time,)  little  amended  it  The  best  was  that  Erasmus  had  his 
lagena  or  flagon  of  wiue,  (recruited  weekly  from  his  friends  at  London,)  which  he 
drank  sometimes  singly  by  itself,  aud  sometimes  encouraged  his  faint  ale  with  the 
mixture  thereof 

"  He  was  public  Greek  Professor,  and  first  read  the  grammar  of  Chrjsoloras  to  a 
thin  auditory,  whose  number  iucreased  when  he  began  the  gramraar  of  Theodorus. 
Thcn  took  he,  by  grace  freely  granted  unto  him,  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  divinity, 
such  his  commendable  modesty,  though  over  deserving  a  Doctorship,  to  desire  no 
more  as  yet,  because  the  main  of  his  studies  were  most  resident  on  humanity.  Here 
he  wrote  a  small  tract,  dc  consvrihcndis  cpistoUs,  (o/t  cpisfohin/  cowjiositiou),  set  forth 
by  Sibert,  printer  to  the  University.  Some  years  after,  he  took  upon  him  the  Divi- 
nity  Professor^s  place,  (understand  the  Lady  Margarfct's,)  iu\nted  thereunto,  not  by 
the  salary,so  small  in  it^jclf,  but  with  desire  and  hope  to  do  good  in  the  emph)yment 

"If  any  find  him  complaining,  Hic,  0  Academiam  uuUus,  \c.  Hcrc^s  an  Unircrsity 
iud/'cd,  wfurein  none  can  bc/ound  who  wiU  at  any  rate  be  hired  to  write  hut  indijfcretiilyy 
know  this  might  tend  much  to  his  trouble,  but  souuds  nothing  to  the  disgrace  of 
Cambridge.  Indeed,  in  Dutch  academies,  many  poor  people  make  a  mean  livulihood 
by  writing  for  others,  though  but  liberal  mechanics  in  their  employment  No  such 
niercenarj'  hands  in  Cambridge,  where  every  one  wrote  for  hiujself,  and  if  at  any 
time  for  others,  he  did  it  gratis,  as  a  courtesy  for  good  will,  no  service  for  reward. 
Ihit  too  tart  and  severe  is  Erasmus  his  censure  of  Cambridge  townsmen.  \'ulgiis 
Cantabrigiense  inhospitales  Britannos  antecedit  qui  cum  summa  rusticitatc  summam 
malitiam  conjunxere.  "  The  Cambridge  mob  outdo  the  geiural  inhc»spitality  of 
Hritons,  uniting  the  greatest  spitefulness  with  the  greatest  clownishness."  ruIUr's 
Hist.  of  Cambridge,  page  88. 

Had  ICnismus  visited  the  English  l  nivirsities  in  tlie  llUii  instead  t)f  tlu-  l.jth  cin- 
tiuy,  he  wouUl  have  fouud  pli-uty  of  persous  wiio  eould  l)e  iiin'd  not  only  to  writf  but 
to  compose  indifferently,  and  who  make  a  very  comfortable  livelihood  thereby.  Hut 
it  is  probable  that,  in  Erasnms  his  time,  imposifinus  had  not  yet  beeu  substitutt-d  for 
coqioral  pinushmeut  hy  thc  conservators  of  academieal  discipline,  and  to  bi-  tloggi"*] 
by  proxy,  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  royal  blood.  The  officc  of  whipping  boy  still 
ct)ntinued  iu  thc  pupillage  of  C!harles  I.,  for  lUirin-t  nuMitions  the  person  who  ht-ld 
it     It  was  nuicli  eovtted  for  ihe  ehildnii  of  tlic  poorer  geutry,  a.s  the  first  sl»  p  iu  tlu- 
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liim  111  professing  Greek,  wliich  Iie  liimself  had  at  last  made  himself 
mastcr  of." 

ladder  of  preferment  It  is  a  wouder  that  itis  not  continiied  as  a  sinecttre.  Barnaby 
Fitzpatrick  was  whipping  boy,  or,  as  Fuller,  with  more  than  his  usual  delicacy 
expresses  it,  proxy  for  correction,  to  King  Edward  VI.,  which,  considering  the  good 
disposition  and  towardliness  of  that  Prince,  must  have  been  a  very  easy  office.  He 
was  afterw  ards  employed  as  an  emissary  in  France. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Erasmus  has  been  wrongfully  accused  of  spoiling  his  lagena 
by  adulterating  it  with  the  Ceres  vitiata  of  Queen's  college.  If  he  was  guilty  of  such 
an  enormity,  the  kindness  of  his  London  friends  was  thrown  away  upon  him. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  the  distitch,  (read  with  cousiderable  vari- 
atious) : — 

Hops  and  Turkeys,  Carp  and  Beer, 
Came  into  England,  all  in  a  year. 

The  precise  year  has  not  been  mentioned,  but  it  must  have  been  after  1504,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  was  a  great  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
schism  and  gastronomy. 

Queen's  college  Ale  no  longer  deserves  the  imputation  cast  upon  it  by  the  philolo- 
ger  of  Rotterdam ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  commonalty  of  the  University 
towns  are  not  much  mended  in  their  manners.  The  hostility  of  Town  and  Gown  still 
continues.  Much  of  the  rudeness,  not  to  say  brutality,  of  the  natives  in  and  around 
these  fountains  of  Christian  knowledge,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  vulgar  contempt  with 
which  they  are  treated  by  a  certain  part  of  the  students.  If  it  be  essential  to  gentility 
to  speak  contemptuously  of  the  vulgus,  it  were  surely  more  decorous  to  call  names  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  (and  the  vituperative  copia  verbomm  of  those  learned  languages  is 
peculiarly  ample,)  than  in  such  bald  English  as  Clods,  S72obs,  ^■c. 

But  what  right  had  Erasmus  to  affix  the  character  of  inhospitality  to  the  English 
in  general,  cherished  and  honoured,  as  he  was,  by  the  highest  in  the  English  nation, 
and  made  a  Professor  in  an  English  University  ?  Yet  the  charge  has  been  repeated 
from  generation  to  generation.  Perhaps  it  is  true,  that  foreigners  are  subject  to  more 
insults,  out  of  doors,  in  England  than  elsewhere,  but  where  do  they  find  so  much  kind- 
ness  within  doors?  Where  is  there  so  sure  a  refuge  for  the  distressed  of  all  nations? 
Hither  come  the  proscribed  of  every  sect  in  religion,  and  every  grade  of  no  rehgion, 
and  every  party  in  politics;  the  monarch  flies  hither  from  the  storm  of  revolution, 
and  hides  his  "  grey  discrowned  head"  in  a  palace,  and  the  priest,  when  his  function 
has  become  a  bie-word  in  his  own  land,  finds  here  a  welcome  and  a  congregation. 

For  sure,  the  blest,  immortal  Powers 

Have  fixt  a  pillar  in  the  desert  sea, 

A  steadfast  column  of  security, 

Even  this  islc,  this  sea-fenced  land  of  ours : 

Appointed  by  divine  bchest, 

A  sea-mark  for  the  wandering  guest, 

A  safety  for  the  poor  opprest, 

Heie  is  a  home  for  all  that  need, 

For  every  speech,  and  every  creed. 

So  it  was,  long  time  ago, 

Mav  time  for  ever  fiud  it  su. 
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The  foundation  of  Clirist  College  was  completed  in  1506,  and  the 
Bisliop  of  R<x:hester  was  appointed  Visitor  for  life  by  the  statutes,  iii 
case  of  tlie  demise  of  the  foundress.  No  sooner  was  tliis  great  w«»rk 
finished,  than  tlie  Lady  IMargaret  j)rojected  anotlier  still  more  magni- 
ficent,  and  obtained  the  Kings  license  for  founding  St.  John's  College  ; 
but  before  it  couUl  pass  through  all  the  necessary  forms,  King  Henry 
VII  died,  at  his  favourite  palace  of  Sheen,  which  he  had  named  after 
his  own  youthful  title,  Richmond,  April  22,  1509;  and  his  venerable 
mother  followed  him  on  the  29th  of  the  ensuing  June,  leaving  it  to  her 
executors,  of  whom  our  Bishop  was  one,  to  continue  and  confirm  her 
charities,  and  to  execute  her  design  of  John's  College,  which  was 
greater  than  any  hitherto  undertaken  in  either  University ;  and  now 
is  only  exceeded  by  her  grandson's  opus  viagnum,  Trinity  CoIIcge.  But 
the  original  foundation  was  much  narrower  tlian  tlie  present.  Her 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  her  long-tried  friend  and  spiritual 
physician.  The  view  he  gives  of  her  character  is  a  favourable  speci- 
men  of  the  style  of  tliat  iige,  and  the  only  extract  we  can  give  from  thc 
Bishop's  writings.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  She  was  bounteous  and  liberal 
to  every  person  of  her  knowledge  or  accpiaintance.  Avarice  and 
covetyse  *  she  most  hated,  aud  sorrowed  it  full  nuich  in  all  persons,  but 

Imitated  aud  amplified  from  Pindar'.s  8th  Olympic,  verse  33  to  38,  Heyne's 
edition. 

The  original  application  ii  to  itgina,  but  why  should  not  .Sgina  be  considercd  as 
a  tjpe  of  England  ? 

•Here  the  Bishop  has  becn  supposed  to  glance  at  the  memory  of  Henry  VH., 
whose  "  avarice  and  covetyse  "  were  long  a  topic  of  reproach,  though  of  late  thcy 
have  found  palliators  if  not  vindicators.  The  reflection  was  likely  to  be  popuUir, 
and  as  Henry  VH.  was  dead,  and  his  successor  of  so  different  a  tuni,  it  might  bc 
made  .safely.  One  instance  of  his  parsimony  must  havc  been  vcry  gricvous  to  his 
pood  mother,  who  would  gladly  have  had  the  Calendar  graced  with  a  royal  saint  of 
tlie  line  of  Lancaster.  There  were  serious  thoughts  of  procuring  the  canonization  of 
>Ienry  VI.,  who  in  no  condition  of  saintship  fell  much  short  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor,  and,  in  the  article  o^  sufterings,  verj'  far  cxcecding  him.  Ajjphcation  wax 
niade  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  but  it  is  conunonly  assertcd,  that  the  ft-es  denianded 
were  so  enormous,  that  his  cconomical  successor  could  not  be  pre^ailed  on  tu  dis- 
burse  them;  and  so  St.  Henry  of  Lanca-ster  was  defraudcd  of  his  ap(»thet»sis.  Ilnt  wt; 
must  abridge  old  Fuller's  characteristic  account  of  this  niatter,  which  doubtless  vfxed 
Uishop  Fisher  and  all  true  English  Bishops  deeply  for  their  countr>''s  honour: — 

"  Thf  King  had  more  tlian  a  montli's  niind  (kt^ejnng  seven  years  in  that  hnnittur) 
to  procure  the  Pope  to  canonize  King  Henry  the  .Sjxth  fi»r  a  s;iint.  Ft»r  English 
Saint-Kings,  so  frequent  before  thc  Conquest,  were  grown  great  dainties  siuce  thot 
timr.  His  canoni/ing  wttuld  add  much  lustrt'  tt»  the  line  ttf  Lancasttr,  whieh  inude 
liis  kinsman  and  imnKdiate  successtjr,  King  Heiiry  the  Sfvcnth,  .s«>  dfsirt^us  lhen-t»f. 
^tsidcs,  well  migbt  he  be  a  saiut  who  had  been  a  propbet     For  whcu  tbe  wans  o( 
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specially  in  any  that  beloiiged  unto  her.      She  was  of  singular  casyness 
to  be  spoken  unto^  and  full  certain  answer  she  would  make  to  all  that 

Lancaster  and  York  first  begau,  Henry  the  Sixth,  beholding  this  Hcm-y  the  Scventh, 
then  a  hoy,  ploying  in  the  court,  said  to  the  standcrs  hy,  "  See,  this  youth  one  day  will 
quietly  cnjoy  what  loe  at  this  time  so  muchfight  about.^^  This  made  the  King,  with  so 
much  importuuity,  to  teuder  this  his  request  to  the  Pope ;  a  request  the  more  reason- 
able,  because  it  was  well  nigh  forty  years  since  the  death  of  that  Henry,  so  that  only 
the  skeletons  ofhis  virtucs  remained  in  vien^s  memories,  the  flesh  and  corrviption  of  his 
faults  being  quite  forgotten,  Pope  Alexander,  instead  of  granting  his  request,  ac- 
quaiuted  him  with  the  requisites  belonging  to  the  making  of  a  saint.  First,  that  to 
confer  that  honour  was  only  iu  the  power  of  the  Pope.  Secondly,  that  saints  were 
not  to  be  multiplied  but  on  just  motions,  lest  commouness  should  cause  their  con- 
tempt.  Thirdly,  that  his  life  must  be  exemplarily  holy,  by  the  testimony  of  credible 
witnesses.  Fourthly,  that  such  must  attest  the  truth  of  real  miracles  wrought  by  him 
after  death.  Fifthly,  that  very  great  was  the  cost  thereof,  because  all  the  chaunters, 
choristers,  bell-ringers  (not  the  least  clapper  in  the  steeple  wagging,  uuless  money 
were  tied  to  the  end  of  the  rope),  with  all  the  ofRcers  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
together  with  the  commissaries  and  notaries  of  the  court,  with  all  the  officers  of  the 
Pope's  bedchamber,  down  to  the  very  locksmiths,  ought  to  have  their  several  fees  of 
such  canonization.  Adding,  that  the  sum  total  would  amount  to  fifteen  hvmdred 
ducats  of  gold. 

TantoD  molis  erat  Romanum  condere  Sanctum. 

Most  of  these  requisites  met  in  King  Henry  the  Sixth  in  a  competent  measure. 
First,  the  holiness  of  his  life  was  confessed  by  all.  As  for  miracles,  there  was  no  want 
of  them,  if  credible  persons  might  be  believed.  Thomas  Fuller,  a  very  honest  man, 
living  at  Hammersmith,  had  a  hard  hap  accidentally  to  light  into  the  company  of 
one  who  had  stolen  cattle,  with  whom,  though  wholly  innocent,  he  was  taken, 
arraigned,  condemued,  and  executed.  When  on  the  gallows,  blessed  King  Henry 
(loving  justice  when  alive,  and  willing  to  preserve  innocence  after  death)  appeared 
unto  him,  so  ordering  the  matter,  that  the  halter  did  not  strangle  him.  For,  having 
hung  a  whole  hour,  and  taken  down  to  be  buried,  he  was  found  alive ;  for  which 
favour  he  repaired  to  the  tomb  of  King  Henry,  at  Chcrtscy  (as  he  was  boiuid  to  do 
noless),  and  there  presented  his  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  him  for  his  deliverance. 
The  very  same  accident,  mutatis  viutandis  of  placc  aud  persons  (with  some  addition 
about  the  apparition  of  thc  Virgin  Mary)  happened  to  Richard  Boyes,  dwelling 
within  a  mile  of  Bath,  the  story  so  like,  all  may  believe  them  equally  true. 

Men  variously  conjecture  why  the  Pope  should  in  effcct  deny  to  canonize  King 
Henry  VI. :  a  witty  but  tart  reason  is  rendercd  by  a  noble  pen,— becausc  the  Pope  would 
put  a  difference  between  a  saint  and  an  innocent  (Lord  Bacon's  Hist.  of  Henry  VII.)  : 
more  probable  it  is  what  another  saith,--that,  seeing  King  Henry  held  the  crown  by 
a  false  title,  the  Pope  could  not  with  so  good  credit  fasten  a  saintship  upou  his 
memory.  But  our  great  antiquary  (Camden)  resolveth  all  in  the  Pope's  covetous- 
ness,  demanding  more  than  thrifty  King  Ilenry  VII.  would  allow;  who  at  last 
contented  himself  (by  thc  Pope's  leave  hardly  obtained)  to  removc  the  corpse  from 
Chertsey,  in  Siirrey,  where  it  was  obscurely  intxirred,  to  Windsor  Chapcl,  a  placc  of 
j?reator  rcputation.  Thus  is  ht;,  whom  authors  havc  observcd  twice  crowncd,  twicc 
dcposod,  twicc  buried."--  CAH)Y7t ///.s/(/?_y.  Book  IV.  1.03. 

The  miracle  attributed  to  King  llcnry  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Itgendary 
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came  unto  her.  Of  marvellous  gentleness  she  m;is  unt(j  all  folks,  but 
specially  unto  her  own,  whom  she  trusted,  and  loved  right  tenderly. 
Unkind  she  would  not  be  unto  no  creature,  nor  forgetful  of  any  kind- 
ness  or  service  done  to  her  befr^re,  Mliich  is  no  little  part  of  very  nol^le- 
ness.  She  was  uot  vengeal)le  nor  cruel,  but  ready  enough  to  forget  aiid 
to  forgive  injuries  done  unto  her,  at  the  least  desire  or  niotion  niade 
unto  her  for  the  same.  Merciful  also  and  piteous  she  was  unto  such  as 
were  grieved,  and  Arrongfully  troubled,  and  to  tliem  that  werc  in 
poverty  and  sickness,  or  any  other  misery.  She  was  of  a  singular 
wisdom,  far  passing  the  common  rate  of  wonien.  She  was  good  in 
remembrance,  and  of  holding  memory  ;  a  ready  wit  she  had  also  to 
conceive  all  things,  allicit  they  were  right  dark.  Right  studious  shc 
was  in  books,  which  she  had  in  great  number,  both  in  English,  and  in 
Latin,  and  in  French  ;  and  for  her  exercise,  and  for  the  proHt  of  others. 
she  did  translate  divers  matters  of  devotion  out  of  the  French  into 
English.  •■  In  favour,  in  words,  in  gesture,  in  every  demeanor  of  her- 
self,  so  great  nobleness  did  appear,  that  what  slie  spake,  or  did,  it 
marvellously  became  her.  She  had  in  a  manner  all  that  was  prizeable 
iu  a  woman,  either  in  soul  or  body." 

These  are  praises  as  suitiible  to  our  timcs  as  to  tliose  in  which  they 

history.  Mr.  Southey  has  founded  two  tales  on  this  sort  of  suspcnded  animation, 
"  The  Pilgrim  of  Compostella,"  and  "  Roprccht  tho  Robber."  There  is  no  occasion 
to  iinpute  wilful  falsehood  to  all  these  narrations.  The  hanpman  niight  in  some 
cases  do  his  work  so  discreetly  as  to  be  accessor\'  to  the  miracle.  But  resuscitation 
after  hang^ing  has  often  taken  place ;  and  in  an  age  that  ascribed  everj*  uniisual 
phenomenon  to  the  immediate  interference  of  Divine  agency,  it  would  ecrtainly  be 
taken  as  a  miraculous  attestation  of  innocence  by  all;  and  by  none  more  deeply  than 
by  an  innocent  sufferer.  This  was  natural :  it  was  good.  But  the  Church  alwaystook 
care  to  appropriate  the  miracles  to  herself 

*  Among  the  Lady  Margaret's  translations  wcre  "  The  Mirroure  of  (ionhie  for  yv 
sinfulle  Soule,"  froin  the  "  Speeuluin  Aureuin  Peceatoruin."  "Thi-  fourth  boi)k 
of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Of  the  Imitation  and  Followynge  of  our  most  merci- 
ftil  Saviour,  ('HRIST."  Printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  \\'illiain  Atkiiis«»irs  tninslu- 
tion  of  ihe  other  thrte  books,  in  1.310.  IJoth  these  slu-  traiishit»  d  tbrough  the 
lurdiMni  of  French  versions.  She  often  lamented  that  she  h;ul  iiot  inade  hi-rself 
luistrtss  of  Latiu  in  her  youth,  though  she  was  uot  so  ignoraut  of  that  laiiguage  biit 
that  she  could  use  it  in  the  service  of  charity.  Wheii  sh»'  was  at  Cambridge,  super- 
iiiU^nding  her  new  foundation  of  Chri.st's  College,  a  studeiit,  detected  in  some  irn'gii- 
larity,  was  drivcu  past  her  wiudow  to  the  aeadfiiiie  whippiiig-p»»st,  on  whieh  she 
crird  out  LcntCf  Lcnte,  as  a  Scotch  lady  would  have  reud«  ri  ■!  ii  ^'^  Canntjy.. 
rannt/y  non.^^ 

'I'he  I.ady  Margaret,  at  the  desire  and  by  thc  authority  «»f  ht-r  m»u,  drcw  tip  lln 
ord»T»^  fur  gnat  «states  of  ladies  and  n«>bIewoiii»u,  for  their  preee<lein-»',  ike.,  partieu 
larly  At/uncrali. 
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were  spokeii.  But  it  is  with  virtues  as  it  is  m  ith  books ;  the  truc  and 
exccllent  are  never  long  without  just  commendation,  though  the  false, 
and  hoUoWj  and  afFected,  are  often  still  more  noisily  celebrated  for  a 
season.  There  were  other  parts  of  the  Bishop's  discourse  that  have  a 
stronger  savour  of  antiquity.  He  parallels  the  Countess  with  Martha 
in  four  respects. — Ist,  Nobility  of  person  ! !  2d,  Discipline  of  hcr  body. 
3d,  In  ordering  her  soul  to  God.  4th^  In  hospitality  and  charity. — 
Now,  unless  there  be,  as  in  all  probability  there  is,  a  traditional  history 
of  Martha,  containing  many  particulars  not  recorded  by  the  Evangelists, 
it  would  puzzle  a  herald  to  prove  her  nohility,  except  it  consisted  in 
her  descent  from  Abraham,  which  made  her  akin  to  all  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  Neither  does  it  appear  in  scripture  that  she  dis- 
ciplined  her  body  in  the  sense  here  meaut.  As  for  the  third  and  fourth 
conformities,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  only  passage  of  the 
Gospel  wherein  much  is  said  about  Martha,  she  is  rather  reproved  for 
not  turning  her  soul  to  God,  and  for  being  too  intent  upon  her  hospi- 
tality.  But  it  had  long  been  a  common-place  to  represent  Martha 
and  Mary  as  the  types  or  symbols  of  the  active  and  the  contemplative 
duties,  and  every  good  woman  was  compared  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

As  all  fuueral  panegyrics  are  in  some  degree  biographical,  Fisher 
recounted  the  leading  circumstances  of  Margarefs  life,  not  forgetting  to 
magnify  her  high  parentage,  (which  nevertheless  laboured  under  the 
imputation  of  an  illegitimate  origin,)  and  told  his  audience  that  she  was 
related,  by  birth  or  marriage,  to  thirty  Kings  and  Queens,  (it  should 
be  recoUected  that  she  had  three  husbands,  the  first  of  whom  was 
grandson  to  a  King  of  France.)  She  was  born  in  1441,  at  Bletsho,  in 
Bedfordshire,  where  long  after  remained  some  of  her  needle-work,  (the 
eldest  of  all  graphic  arts,  and  most  primitive  of  lady  accomplishments,) 
which  James  the  First  always  asked  to  see  when  he  came  into  that 
neighbourhood.  She  was  the  sole  child  and  heiress  of  John  Beaufort, 
Duke  of  Somerset  (grandson  of  John  of  Gauut  and  Catherine  Swinford), 
by  iMargaret  Beauchamp.  While  yet  very  young,  she  was  sought  by 
two  distinguished  suitors;  the  favourite  Suffolk  solicitcd  her  for  his 
son,  and  the  King  Henry  VI.  recommended  his  own  half-brother,  the 
Earl  of  Richmond,  son  of  Catherine  of  Francc,  the  Queen  dowager,  and 
Owen  Tudor,  who  traced  his  pedigree  through  Arthur  and  Uther  Pen- 
dragon  up  to  the  Trojan  Brutus ;  nor  was  this  derivation  from  the  first 
possessors  of  Britain  without  its  use  in  conciliating  thc  people  to  the 
line  of  Tudor.  It  fulfilled  scveral  prophecies  of  Merlin,  whom  all  that 
j)ortion  of  the  community  whose  books  werc  ballads,  and  whose  histori- 
ographers  wcre  the  wandering  minstrels,  held  for  a  great  and  veracious 
scer.     It  is  rclated,  and  affirmcd  by  thc  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  his 
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sernion  aforesaid,  tliat  tlie  younf^  niaiden  IMarfrarct,  being  sorely  i>er- 
plexed  between  Iier  two  lovers,  referred  to  an  old  lady,  lier  usiial  conti- 
dante,  mIio  advised  her  to  apply  for  direction  to  St.  Nicliolas,  the 
tutelar  saint  of  youth ;  and  3Iargaret  earnestly  besought  the  saint  in 
prayer  to  guide  her  choice  according  to  the  Ixjst  purposes  of  Heaven  ; 
so  it  canie  to  pass,  one  morning,  she  knew  not  whethcr  she  wcre  sleeping 
or  waking,  a  venerable  man  in  the  habit  of  a  Bishop,  (whom  she  con- 
ceived  to  be  St.  Nicholas  himself,)  tendered  her  Edmund  Tudor  as 
her  husband.  She  related  this  vision  to  her  parents;  the  superna- 
tural  warning  was  accepted,  and  she  was  married  accordingly.  Such  is 
the  story,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  incredible.  Bishop  Fishcr  believed 
it,  or  he  would  not  have  related  it  in  the  aM  ful  j^rcscnce  of  death ;  no 
doubt  he  received  it  from  IMargaret  herself ;  and  would  she  have 
imposed  a  fiction  on  the  man  Ixjfore  whom  she  was  wont  to  lay  bare  her 
soul  in  the  dreadful  secrecy  of  the  confessional  ?  Her  funoral  to(jk  place 
before  it  was  become  necessary  "  to  prop  a  falling  church  with  vcnial 
falsehood,"  and  though  the  supposed  miraculous  interposition  might  Ijc 
of  use  in  sanctifying  the  Tudor  dynasty,  it  was  not  at  all  indisj)ensable 
to  Henry  VIH.,  who  had  an  undisputed  title  from  the  House  of  York  : 
and  Ix^sidcs,  Fisher  lived  and  died  to  shew  that  he  was  not  a  man  to 
belie  his  consciencc  for  anv  kiug.  But  what  we  mainly  rcst  upon  is 
the  probability  of  the  story  in  itself.  IMargaret,  though  she  was  aliowed 
no  choice,  might  still  have  a  prefcrence  between  her  suitors.  Even  the 
romantic  pedigree  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  certainly  royal  on  one  side, 
(a  descendant  of  St.  Louis,)  and  connected  on  the  other  with  so  much 
of  the  poctry,  thcn  rife  in  baronial  halls,  might  dccply  affcct  hcr  virgiu 
imagination.  Her  sight  was  familiar  with  thc  imagcs  of  thc  s;iiiits,  hcr 
mcmory  with  their  legends.  She  Mas  used  from  infancy  to  nudic  all 
hcr  desires  known  in  prayer,  which  mifjht  reach  Heaven,  though  it 
wcnt  a  round-id)out  road.  She  would  naturally  drcam  of  what  her 
thoughts  and  fcelings  wcre  engaged  in,  and  what  form  wouid  hcr  <Ircam9 
morc  naturally  assume,  than  that  of  the  most  rcvcrcd  and  striking 
(»l)jects  to  which  hcr  waking  life  had  l)ecn  accustomcd  ?  Evcn  in  tliis 
day,  young  ladics  sometimes  dream  of  their  lovers,  it  may  be  in  connec- 
tion  with  a  ball  or  a  rcview,  or  any  thing  clse  that  thcy  have  associated 
with  thcm.  Xow  all  Margarefs  thoughts  were  associated  with  saints 
;ind  visioiis,  and  rcligious  pagcantrv.* 

Some  may  think  this  apparition  an  innocent  stratagemy  concerted  by 

•  .Should  aiiy  bi'  disposi-d  to  f^ive  anothtT  cxj^lanutiou,  and  liold  that  Ihc  ])rayiT  of 
|)urc  lips  was  actually  answercd,  I  should  neither  ridiculc  nor  contradict  thcin.  That 
Ihi'  circuinstancis  of  thc  \ision  wcrc  accommodatcd  to  thc  habiti  of  the  bcholdcr^s 
imagination,  is  iu  strict  analojr}  with  undoubtcd  rcvchition. 
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Margaret  witli  her  aged  friend,  to  obtain  tlie  Man  of  her  Hearf.  A 
IjRdy  of  so  much  piet}^,  and  so  much  benevolence,  could  not  have  lived 
all  her  life  without  falling  in  love.  But  we  think  she  dared  not  have 
trifled  with  St.  Nicholas.  However  it  was,  Margaret  was  married  to 
Edmund  of  Hadnam  ;  but  short  was  his  term  of  wedded  bliss_,  for  he 
died  in  the  second  year  of  his  nuptials,  leaving  his  only  son,  the  future 
monarch  of  England,  a  fifteen  months'  infant.  Though  the  Countess  of 
Riclimond  had  two  subsequent  husbands,  she  never  had  another  child, 
and  devoted  to  the  ofFspring  of  the  husband  of  her  virginity  as  much  of 
her  affections  as  she  thought  heaven  could  spare.  Her  second  marriage 
was  with  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  second  son  of  that  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  has  been  dishonourably  immortalized  by  Shakspeare,,  as  the  uncon- 
scientious  ally  of  Duke  Richard^  and  the  selfish  rebel  against  the  King 
Richard  of  his  own  making.  Sir  Henry  died  in  1482^  soon  enough  to 
escape  participation  in  his  father's  double  treasons.  His  widow  mar- 
ried,  before  her  weeds  had  lost  the  freshness  of  their  sable  tint^  Thomas 
Lord  Stanley ;  it  is  said,  under  an  implied  condition  that  the  marriage 
was  never  to  be  consummated.  Her  husband,  and  alas,  she  also,  played 
a  very  treacherous  part  to  Richard  the  Third,  which  the  fullest  belief 
in  his  recorded  atrocities  cannot  justify.  Margaret  held  the  train  of 
Richard's  Queen,  at  his  coronation_,  and  continually  supplicated  him  to 
restore  her  son  to  his  patrimony,  and  to  allow  him  to  marry  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Edward  IV.,  while  she  was  intriguing  with  her  father-in- 
law,  Buckingham,  and  the  Queen  Dowager,  to  suj^plant  Richard  and 
set  her  son  on  the  throne.  Her  principal  agent  in  these  negociations 
was  IMorton,  Bishop  of  Ely.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  this  conspiracy 
failed,  and  its  prime  mover  was  very  deservedly  decapitated ;  for  who- 
ever  was  the  rightful  king,  he  M^as  a  most  egregious  traitor,  "  So  much 
for  Buckingham."  The  Lady  Margaret  Stanley,  whose  machinations 
were  well  known,  was  treated  by  the  tyrant  Ricliard  far  more  gently 
than  hcr  son  treated  the  widow  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  She  was  only 
committed  to  thc  custody  of  her  liusband,  whose  defection  at  the  battle 
of  Bosworth  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  last,  it  may  be  tlie 
worst,  of  the  Plantagenets.  Stanley  was  made  Earl  of  Derby,  for  what 
the  event  of  a  battlc  might  have  made  the  blackest  treason.  Thomas 
Lord  Stanlcy,  first  Earl  of  Derby  of  the  Stanley's,  died  in  1504,  leaving 
no  issuc  by  tlie  Lady  Margaret,  who  tlien,  at  tlie  mature  age  of  sixty- 
four,  after  tlie  deatli  of  her  third  husband,  took  a  vow  of  cclibacy,  which 
still  remains  among  the  archives  of  St.  John's  college.  In  some  portraits 
she  is  represented  in  the  habit  of  a  nun,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she 
cver  entered  formally  into  any  religious  order. 

ller  charities  \\er(.'  great  and  meritorious.      If  in  some  instances. 
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tliey  were  not  wliat  tlie  present  iige  would  ciill  judicious,  still  tliey  were 
such  as  lier  age  appro\  ed ;  and,  in  as  much  as  she  M'as  an  encourager  of 
learniuj^,  it  is  evident  that  she  looked  to  an  age  })eyond  her  own.  So 
large  were  her  beneficences,  tliat  as  Stow  says,  "  tliey  cannot  be 
expressed  in  a  small  volume."  She  daily  disj)ensed  suitable  relief  to 
the  poor  and  the  distressed.  She  kept  twelve  j)oor  j)ersons  coustantly 
in  her  house,  and  having  acquired  that  knowledge  of  practical  surgery, 
Mhich  was  then  a  regular  part  of  the  education  of  the  high-lx)rn  feniale; 
she  frequently  dressed  the  wounds  of  the  indigent  diseased  with  her 
own  hands.  She  Mas  born  either  too  late  or  too  soon  ;  had  she  live<l 
in  an  earlier  age,  slie  would  have  found  more  to  symj)athize  m  itli  tliat  zeal 
wliich  inij)elled  her  to  declare,  '^  tliat  if  the  Princes  of  Christendoni 
woidd  lay  aside  their  mutual  quarrels,  and  cond)ine  in  a  cnisade  against 
tlie  Turk,  slie  would  most  m  illingly  attend  them,  and  ])e  tlie  laundress 
in  thcir  camj)."  Had  she  been  born  later,  lier  excellent  heart  would 
have  l)cen  regidated  by  a  })ctter  instructed  head,  and  she  m  ould  have 
built  tlie  fabric  of  lier  religion  and  morality  exclusively  on  "  the 
foundation  of  the  Aj)ostIes  and  Projdiets."  If  she  liad  lived  in  our 
days,  j)er]iaj)s  she  would  not  have  committed  the  error  recorded  in 
Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus,  in  making  thc  son  of  her  tliird  husliand  a 
Bislioj),  without  ])eing  well  certified  that  he  was  divinely  called  to  tlie 
office.  But  here  is  the  tale,  judge  of  it  as  you  j)Iease.  "  At  tliis  time 
(1496,)  Erasmus  refused  a  large  j^ension,  and  larger  j)romises,  from  a 
young  illiterate  Englishman,  who  was  to  be  made  a  Bishoj),  and  who 
Manted  him  for  a  j)recej)tor.  Ile  would  not,  as  he  says,  ])e  s(»  hindcred 
froni  j)rosecuting  his  studies  for  all  the  wealth  in  the  Morld,  This 
youth,  as  Kniglit  informs  us,  seems  to  have  been  James  Stanley,  son  to 
tlie  Earl  of  Derby,  and  son-in-law  to  IMargaret,  the  King's  mother,  and 
afterwards  made  Bishoj)  of  Ely  by  her  interest.  This  (says  Kniglit) 
surehj  icas  fhe  worst  ihiiKj  she  ever  did,  and  indeed,  if  it  l)e  the  Catholic, 
it  is  not  the  apostolic  nKnle  of  l)estowing,  and  of  ol)taiiiiug,  J3i>li(ij)ri(^s. 
However,  it  apj)e;irs  that  tlie  young  gentlemaii,  if  ignorant,  luul  a  desire 
to  learn  something,  and  to  (jualify  himself  in  some  measure  for  tlie  sta- 
tion  in  which  he  was  to  be  placed."  If  IMargjiret  never  did  any  thing 
worse  than  this,  slie  was  a  haj)j)y  wonian  indeed.  Bishoj)rics  never  can 
l)e  o])tain(Ml,  or  ])estowed,  in  the  aj)ost(»Iic  nieth(Ml,  till  it  shall  jjlcjise 
the  Alniighty  to  gift  the  rulers  of  the  cliurcli  witli  the  niiracuhms 
discernment  of  the  AjM)stles.  As  long  as  ever  the  cliurch  is  in  any 
degree  connected  with  tlie  proj)erty  of  tlie  country,  the  sujicrior  ottices 
in  it  niust,  and  will  Ik*  liestowcd,  «>ii  jiolitical  considerations  ;  aiid  what 
jiroof  is  thcre  tliat  young  Stanley  was  Icss  fit  for  a  Bishoj)  tlian  aiiy 
otlier  jierson,  whose  nauie  niiglit  have  l>een  drawn  in  the  lottery  ?  As  aii 
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Earl's  son,  he  liad  at  least  a  good  cliance  of  being  a  gentleman,  which 
for  a  nian  who  exercises  a  somewhat  invidious  superiority  over  gentle- 
men  and  scholars  often  his  seniors,  and  it  may  be,  in  some  respects,  his 
betters,  is  no  small  recommendation.  As  long  as  patronage  is  permitted_, 
it  is  natural  and  right  that  the  patrons  should  patronize  those  whom  they 
know  best,  and  love  best.  No  established  church  can  bear  any  resemblance 
to  the  primitive  church,  which  grew  up  in  opposition  to  all  establish- 
ments  ;  and  prevailed  over  all  the  banded  powers  of  earth  and  hell  by  "  an 
invincible  patience."  But  considering  the  church  in  its  political  rela- 
tions,  as  a  mean  of  civilization,  and  an  organ  of  the  state,  useful  to 
sanctify  civil  obedience,  it  is  specially  desirable,  in  every  country  where 
an  aristocracy  exists,  that  a  large,  perliaps  a  major  portion  of  the  heads 
of  the  church,  should  be  selected  from  the  aristocracy.  Even  in  a  land 
of  slaves  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  higher  the  rank  of  the  slave- 
master,  the  better  the  condition  of  the  slave.  God  save  me,  said  a  poor 
christian  negro^  from  having  Blackee  for  Massa.  God  save  me,  might 
the  poor  Vicar  say,  from  a  Bishop  that  has  tutored,  and  written,  and 
'preached  himself  to  a  mitre.  No  doubt,  it  would  be  a  very  good  tliing, 
if  the  church  were  so  constituted,  that  the  best  and  most  experienced 
ministers,  could  always  be  intrusted  with  the  highest  authority.  But 
vrhile  the  church  is  a  member  of  the  state,  we  must  be  thankful 
that  its  emoluments  are  so  well  distributed  as  they  are,  and  that  there 
are  always  so  many  liberal  gentlemen  on  the  Bench  as  to  prevent  the 
English  clcrgy  from  degenerating  into  mere  priests. 

A  single  fact  will  at  once  justify  and  explain  our  meaning.  Cardinal 
Pole  was  the  descendant  of  kings ;  a  man  devotedly  attached  to  that 
Church,  of  which,  had  he  lived  longer,  he  probably  might  have  been  the 
chief ;  yet  he  was  an  enemy  to  persecution.  Gardiner  and  Bonner  were 
both  natural  children  of  men  not  high  enough  to  dignify  their  bastardy  ; 
they  derived  their  respeclability  solely  from  their  rank  in  the  church, 
and  they  vvere  the  cruellest  of  persecutors. 

No  panegyric  can  be  more  concise,  pregnant,  orpropcr,  thaii  FuIIcr's 
upon  the  Lady  Margaret,  which  is  almost  equally  aj)i)licable  to  Bishop 
Fisher,  that  she  vvas  "  the  exactest /?a//efm  ofthe  best  devotion  that  those 
times  ajjorded,  taxed  with  no  personal  faults,  but  the  errors  of  the  age 
she  lived  in."  She  was  buried  nearly  a  month  after  her  departure,  in 
the  South  isle  of  Ilenry  VIFs  chapel,  with  all  the  pomp  then  usual, 
and  had  a  simiptuous  monument,  with  a  gilt  brass  cffigy,  and  an  epitaph, 
for  writing  which  Erasmus  rcceived  twenty  shillings  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  a  very  scanty  remuneration,  even  when  all  allowances  are 
made  for  the  high  value  of  money.     It  is  as  follows: — 

"  Margaretai  Richmondia;,  septimi    Ilenrici    Matri,  Octavi    Aviae, 
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«[uac  stipendia  constituit  tribus  hoc  cocnobio  IMonachis,  ct  Doctori 
Grammatices  apud  Winborn  ;  perque  Angliam  totam  diviui  verbi  prac- 
coni  duobus  item  interpretibus  litherarum  sacrarum,  alteri  Oxonis 
Alteri  Cantubrigiac,  ubi  et  collcgia  duo,  Christo  et  Johanni  discipulo 
ejus,  struxit.     Morilur  An.  Dom.  1509,  tertio  Kal.  Jul." 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  IMargaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother 
of  Henry  VII.  and  grandmotlier  of  Henry  VIII,  M'ho  founded  salaries 
for  three  IMonks  in  this  convent,  for  a  grammar-school  at  Winburne, 
and  a  preacher  of  God's  Word  throughout  England ;  as  also  for  t^ro 
divinity  lecturers,  the  one  at  Oxford,  and  the  other  at  Cambridge,  in 
Mhich  last  place  she  likewise  built  two  colieges  in  honour  of  Christ  and  of 
his  disciple  St.  John.    She  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1509,  June  29." 

Thus  far  the  life  of  Fislier  had  been  a  life  of  peace,  piety,  and  use- 
fulness:  from  the  decease  of  his  good  mistress  his  troubles  may  Ik?  said 
to  have  bcijun.  As  one  of  the  eijfht  executors  of  the  Ladv  iMar<;aret's 
will,  he  undertook  the  wcighty  task  of  perfecting  the  foundation  of 
John's  CoIIege,  in  which  he  met  with  unexpected  opposition  : — "  A 
generation  of  proMling,  progging,  projecting  provioters  (such  vermin- 
like  Pharaoh's  frogs  will  sometimes  crecp  even  into  King's  chambcrs), 
questioning  the  title  of  the  land  of  the  college,  took  from  it  at  oncc 
four  hundred  pounds  of  ycarly  revenue."*  This  took  place  in  the  very 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  was  never  redresscd. 
But  notwithstanding  this  unpropitious  circumstance,  the  College  was 
rapidly  finished,  and  imniediately  crowded,  That  man  must  indccd 
have  bcen  highly  favoured,  who  was  allowcd  a  study  to  himsclf ;  and 
it  is  said  that  thosc  who  had  private  letters  to  write  werc  obligcd  to 
cover  thc  paper  with  their  hands,  to  prevent  their  secrets  being  over- 
lookcd  by  the  throng  of  chums. 

In  1516  Bishop  Fisher  repaired  to  Cambridgc,  to  ojien  thc  new 
hf)use  of  the  iMuses  with  duc  solemnity,  aiid  wxs  conunissi(»nc(l  to  niakc 
statutes  for  its  regulation.  How  nnghtily  it  grew  and  Hourishcd  wc 
have  already  dcclared  in  the  life  of  Ascham.  It  has  always  l)cen  a 
rcsort  of  students  from  the  n(»rthern  provinces,  who,  if  lcss  brilliant 
and  mcrcurial  than  the  children  of  thc  south,  are  n(>t  lcss  cminciit 
in  honours,  thcir  slow  and  sound  niinds  bcing  pcculiarly  adaptcd  for 
thc  paticnt  toil  of  mathcmatics,  iii  wliicli  brancli  of  knowlcdgc  St.  Johirs 
conijwtes  honourably  with  Trinity. 

During  the  first  years  of  Hcnry  VIII.  Bishop  Fishcr  rctaincd  a  largc 
j>ortion  of  favour.  The  Couiit(^ss  IMargaret,  on  hcr  dcath  l)cd,  com- 
nicndcd  thc  incxjx-ricncc  of  hcr  grandsoii  to  liis  pxstoral  carc,  and 
Ilciirv,  wlio  was  iiot  borii  witliout  g«MM|  disjHisitions,  tliough  lic  outlivc»! 

•  FuUlt. 
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them  all^  respected  him  as  a  spiritual  father.  In  1512  he  was  appointed 
to  represent  the  English  Church  at  the  Council  of  Lateran^  but,  for  some 
forgotten  cause,  the  appointment  never  took  effect.  Doubtless  he  was 
consulted  by  the  young  King  in  regard  to  the  confirmation  of  his  espou- 
sals  to  Catherine^  his  brother's  widow,  of  which  nothing  but  the  ceremony 
had  hitherto  taken  place.  It  is  by  no  means  true  that  Henry  had  no  scru- 
ples  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  that  union,  till  his  conscience  was  awa- 
kened  by  the  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Though  no  more  than  twelve  years 
of  age  at  his  brother  Arthur's  death,  he  remonstrated  strongly  against 
the  project  of  marrying  him  to  a  woman  considerably  his  senior,  of  a  very 
ordinary  person_,  and  a  demure,  spiritless  reservedness  of  manner,  which 
youth  is  ever  apt  to  ascribe  to  a  morose  temper.  But  his  father  could 
not  prevail  upon  himself  to  restore  the  200,000  ducats  which  composed 
Catherine's  portion.  The  Popes  dispensation  was  as  potent  to  annul 
the  rights  of  nature  as  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  the  contract  was  formally 
made.  Still  Henry  might,  when  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  have 
refiised  to  ratify  an  act  in  which  he  had  never,  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word,  been  a  consenting  party.  It  is  even  said  that  his  father,  on  his 
death-bed,  urged  him  to  break  ofF  the  contract.  Warham,  the  Primate, 
certainly  disapproved  of  it;  but  the  majority  of  the  council,  and  the 
Lady  IMargaret,  who  only  just  survived  the  solemnization  of  the  nup- 
tials,  were  of  the  contrary  opinion.  Whether  Fisher  aj^proved  of  the 
marriage,  we  can  only  conjecture.  Certainly  he  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  divorce,  and  bclieved  in  the  diopensing  power  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
For  some  years  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  took  little  part  in  public 
affairs.  Pageantry,  war,  and  negociation  were  the  main  occupations  of 
the  English  court,  and  in  the  first  and  last,  the  clergy  were  as  much 
busied  as  the  laity.  But  Fisher  had  little  taste  for  either.  Ambition 
and  vanity  were  as  alien  to  his  nature  as  they  were  predominant  in 
WoIsey's.  To  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  Church  he  could  not 
be  entirely  blind.  The  opinions  of  Wickliffe,  in  spite  of  increasing 
persecution,  were  gaining  ground.  Henry  VII.,  who,  like  his  prede- 
cessor  Henry  IV.,  needed  the  sanction  of  the  clergy  to  heal  the  defects 
of  his-title,  had,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  enforced  the  laws  against 
heresy  with  ruthlcss  severity,  and  Henry  VIII.,  though  more  secure  on 
his  throne,  shewed  no  inclination  to  treat  the  LoIIards  with  more  lenity. 
Even  those  who  saved  their  livcs  by  recanting  were  forced  to  wear  a 
representation  of  a  faggot  worked  in  thread  on  their  left  sleeves  all 
the  days  of  their  livcs,  on  pain  of  death.  *'  And  indced,  to  poor  people 
it  was — pul  il  ofj,  ond  be  hurned — keep  il  on,  and  be  siarved  ;  seeing 
none  generally    would  set  them  to  work  that  carried  that    badge."*" 
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Fislicr  had  liis  sliarc  in  thcse  pcrsccutions ;  for  his  faith  \ras  in  every 
tittle  the  faith  of  his  Church,  to  doubt  or  swcrve  from  wliich  he  hehl 
the  worst  of  crimes;  and  any  comj)assion  done  or  felt  towards  such 
revolters  he  held  to  be  soul-murder.  But  whcn  it  is  considercd  that 
the  more  enlightened  mind  of  Sir  Thomas  INIore  was  persuaded  to  sup- 
port  the  falling  fabric  by  the  rack,  the  scourge,  and  the  stake,  tliere  cau 
lic  little  surprise  that  Fisher  knew  nothing  of  toleration.  He  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  ncedfuhiess  of  practical  reforms  in  tlie  cluirch  :  hc  dis- 
approved  of  exorbitant  wealth  or  temporal  power  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
clergy  :  he  abhorred  licentious  manners  and  lax  opinions  in  the  scrvants 
of  the  altar  :  but  he  would  have  all  reforms  brought  about  by  the 
authority  of  tlie  church  alone,  without  any  interfercnce  of  lay  power ; 
and  in  doctrinal  points  he  darcd  not  so  much  as  admit  the  possibility  of 
crror  in  the  established  creed.  IMeantime  he  did  not  forbcar  to  rcprove 
the  wordly  dispositions  and  inconsistent  conduct  of  tbe  priestho(Kl  l)otli 
by  his  example  and  his  discourses ;  of  which  latter  the  following  speech, 
dclivered  in  convocation,*  is  no  unfavourable  sample  : — 

^*  IMay  it  not  seem  disj)leasing  to  your  Eminencc  and  the  rest  of  these 
grave  and  rcverend  fathers  of  the  churcli,  that  I  spcak  a  fcw  words, 
which  I  hope  may  not  be  out  of  season.  I  had  thought  that  m  hcn  so 
many  learned  men,  as  substitutesf  for  the  clergy,  had  Ix^eu  drawn  into 
this  body,  that  some  good  matters  should  have  bcen  propounded  for  thc 
bcncfit  and  good  of  the  church  ;  that  thc  scandals  that  lie  so  Iieavy 
on  her  mcn,  and  the  disease  which  takes  such  hold  on  those  advantagcs, 
might  havc  l)ccn  hcreby  at  oncc  removed,  and  also  rcmcdicd.  Who 
liath  made  any  the  least  pro|>osition  against  the  ambition  of  those  men 
whose  pride  is  so  offensive,  whilst  tlicir  profcssion  is  humility  ?  or 
against  the  incontincncy  of  such  as  havc  vowed  cliastity?  IIow  are 
thc  goods  of  thc  church  wasted  ?  the  lands,  thc  tithcs,  and  othcr  obla- 
tions  of  the  dcvout  anccstors  of  the  pcoi^lc  (to  thc  grcat  scandal  of  tlicir 
posterity)  Mastcd  in  superfiuous  riotous  cxpenses?  How  can  we  exhort 
our  flocks  to  fly  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  Micked  world,  whcn  we 
that  are  Bishops  set  our  minds  on  nothing  more  than  that  which  we 
forbid  ?  If  wc  should  tcach  according  to  our  doing,  how  absunlly 
would  our  d(x:trincs  sound  in  thc  cars  of  thosc  that  slioiild  lu-ar  us? 
And  if  we  teach  one  thing  and  do  another,  who  shall  l>olievc  «nir 
rcj)ort  ?  which  would  seem  to  thcm  no  otherwisc,  tlian  if  we  should 
throw  down  with  one  hand  what  we  build  uj>  witli  thc  othcr.  Wc 
|)rcach  humility,  sobricty,  contcmj)t  of  tlic  world,  and  so  forth,  aiid  tlic 
jkmijjIc  j)cr(civc  in  tlic  samc   mcn  tliat  j^rcach  tliis  doctriiic,  jiridc  aiid 

♦  lu  thc  synod  of  thc  whole  clergy  asscmbltd  by  Wolsty  in  his  capucity  of  lcgutc 
a  lalin:  f  i.  c.   Rcprcscutiitivt*. 
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liaiiglitiiiess  of  niind,  exccss  of  apparel,  and  a  resignation  of  ourselvcs 
to  all  A\  orldly  pomps  and  vanitics.  And  wliat  is  this  othervvise  than  to 
set  the  people  at  a  stand,  whether  they  shall  follow  the  sight  of  thcir 
own  eyes,  or  the  belief  of  what  they  hear  ?  Excusc  me^  Revcrcnd 
Fathers,  seeing  herein  I  blame  no  man  more  than  I  do  mysclf;  for 
sundry  times,  when  I  havc  scttled  mysclf  to  the  care  of  my  flock,  to 
visit  my  dioccse,  to  govern  my  church,  to  answcr  the  cnemics  of  Christ/''' 
suddenly  therc  hath  come  a  message  to  me  from  thc  court,  that  I  must 
attend  such  a  triumph,  or  reccive  such  an  ambassador.  What  have 
we  to  do  with  Princcs'  courts  ?  If  we  arc  in  love  with  Majesty,  wherc 
is  a  grcater  excellencc  thau  whom  wc  scrve  ?  If  wc  are  in  love  with 
stately  buildings,  are  thcre  highcr  roofs  than  our  cathcdrals  ?  If  with 
apparelj  is  thcre  a  grcater  ornamcnt  than  that  of  the  clergy  ?  Or  is 
thcre  bctter  company  than  a  commvmion  with  the  saints?  Truly, 
most  Rcvcrend  Fathcrs,  what  this  vanity  in  tcmporal  things  may  work 
in  you  I  know  not ;  but  sure  I  am^  that  in  myself  I  find  it  a  great 
impedimcnt  to  dcvotion.  Whcreforc  I  think  it  nccessary  (and  higli 
time  it  is)  that  we  that  are  thc  hcads  should  bcgin  to  give  examplc  to 
the  inferior  clcrgy  as  to  these  particulars,  whercby  wc  may  all  bc  the 
bcttcr  conformablc  to  the  image  of  God.  For  in  this  trade  of  life  which 
we  now  lcad,  neithcr  can  thcre  be  likelihood  of  perpetuity  in  thc  same 
state  and  condition  wherein  we  now  stand,  or  safety  to  the  clergy." 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  ostcntation  of  Wolsey,  and  thc  superi- 
ority  which  he  claimcd  and  asserted,  cvcn  ovcr  the  Archbisliop  of 
Canterbury,  in  liis  own  province,,  was  deeply  ofl^ensivc  to  thc  great 
body  of  his  clerical  bretlircn,  who^  thougli  apparcntly  included  in 
Fisher's  ccnsure,  would  take  care  to  apj)ly  it,  in  their  minds,  to  the 
Cardinal  alonc. 

The  evcnts  bctween  1516,  and  1529,  arc  so  vast,  and  so  infinitely 
ramified,  the  grcat  outlines  arc  so  univcrsally  known,  and  thc  dctail  so 
complex,  and  in  many  ])arts  so  obscure,  that  wliile  such  a  skctch  of  them 
as  could  \)e  reduced  within  our  limits,  could  be  nothing  more  than  a 
bald  recital  of  facts  with  which  every  schoolboy  is  acquainted,  and  dates 
easily  ascertaincd  from  any  tablc,  a  full  and  comprchensive  survey 
would  turn  our  memoir  of  Bishop  Fislicr  into  a  civil  and  religious 
history  of  the  world.  Nor  wouhl  it  bc  possiblc  to  trcat  the  subjcct  with- 
out  entering  into  controversies,  both  on  questions  of  opinion,  and  on 
matters  of  fact,  quite  alicn  to  our  purposc.  Wc  shall  confinc  oursclves 
chicfly  to  thc  part  actcd  and  suflxjrcd  in  tlic  contest  by  our  ])rescnt 
subjcct. 

Almrjst  as  so<3n  as  Lutlier  appeared  in  thc  character  of  a  Reformcr; 
♦  L  c.  Persccutc  thc  Lollards  and  Luthcrans. 
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Bisliop  Fislior  cntered  tlie  poJeniic  field  against  liim.  It  has  cven  been 
asserted  tliat  the  famous  defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  which 
obtained  for  the  King  of  England  the  title  of  ''  Defender  of  the  Faith," 
was  in  a  great  measure  his  composition.*  The  Bisliop  certainly  took 
upon  himself  to  answer  the  answerers  of  his  sovereign,  little  thinking 
liow  fell  a  foe  that  sovereign  was  ordained  to  prove  to  the  system  he 
was  then  upholding. 

Though  Fisher  must  have  felt  WoIsey's  monopoly  of  the  King's 
countenance  very  grievous,  and,  doubtless,  groaned  in  spirit  for  the 
scandals  and  oppressions  of  the  church,  he  olfered  little  or  no  o})position 
to  the  court  measures,  and  perliaps,  had  too  entire  a  devotion  to  that 
pontifical  power,  which  he  esteemed  the  earthly  dispenser  of  salvation, 
to  dispute  lightly  with  the  Pope's  legate,  however  surreptitiously  liis 
legatine  ofHce  might  have  been  obtained,  or  however  indiscreetly  exer- 
cised.  It  was  not  till  the  legality  of  the  King's  marriage  Ix^gan  to  Ikj 
called  in  question,  and  the  infallibility  ofthe  Vatican  implicitly  limit^d, 
that  lie  became  an  obstacle  at  once  to  the  Kiug's  passions  and  the  Car- 
dinaFs  purposes.  Ilenry  and  Wolsey  were  alike  bent  on  the  re])udia- 
tion  of  Catherine,  who  was  now  somewhat  declined  into  the  vale  of 
years,  with  littlc  hope  of  male  issue.  It  is  pretended  that  Wolsey's 
resentment  against  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  mIio  had  duped  him  with 
regard  to  the  Papacy,  was  the  fountain  head  (»f  all  those  scruj)Ies, 
examinations,  negociations,  and  protestations,  which  ended  in  the 
divorce  between  England  and  tlie  clnirch  of  Roine.  The  favourite 
intended  to  give  his  sovereign  in  marriage  to  the  French  King's 
sister,  and  tlie  rupture  Mith  the  Emj^eror  likely  to  bc  occasioned 
by  the  slight  put  upon  his  aunt,  Mould,  in  a  manner,  compel  Ilenry  to 
side  with  the  French  intcrest.  However  this  might  \)c,  the  majority 
of  divines,  casuists,  and  canonists,  were  agreed  that  the  King's  marriage 


*  "  Thcre  is  a  tradition  that  Kinq  Henr}''s  fool  (though  more  tnily  to  bo  torm«'«l 
by  anothLr  namo)  coming  into  the  court,  and  finding  the  Kinj?  transporttd  with  an 
uinisual  joy,  boldly  asked  him  the  cause  thereof,  to  whom  the  Kinp  answered,  it  was 
because  the  Pope  had  hononred  him  with  a  style  more  eminent  than  any  of  his  ances- 
tors;  "O  good  Harr>-,  (quoth  the  fool,)  let  thou  and  I  defend  onc  another,  and  let 
fhe  Faith  alone  to  defend  itself."     Fuller's  Church  Histor>'.     Book  Vth. 

Is  the  use of  this  title  by  the  Protestant  King's  of  F.ngland  iHrfectly  honest  ?  It  is 
iiot  long  since  our  sovcreigns  laid  down  the  style  of  King's  of  France,  and  they  did 
wistly ;  but  of  the  two  they  had  bctter  have  retained  a  mejnorial  of  the  Fiflh  Harr)'s 
valour,  than  of  the  Eighth  Harry's  school  divinity.  TitU>s,  ceremonial  priviUges,  and 
armorial  bcarings,  are  only  intensting  or  signifieant,  in  so  far  as  they  are  historical. 
I,et  those  theii  be  niaintaiiied  which  are  associated  with  thc  most  glorious  passages  of 
hist<>r\'. 
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was  unlawfulj  and  the  bull  of  Pope  Julius  II.  invalid  ;  inasmucli  as  the 
alleged  grounds  for  granting  were  not  true.  For  in  the  preamble  it  was 
stated  that  the  dispensation  was  granted  at  the  special  request  of  Prince 
Henry,  who,  at  the  time  that  the  bull  was  obtained^  had  scarcely  reached 
his  twelfth  year,  and,  as  far  as  he  had  any  will  of  his  own,  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  bargain. 

When,  after  many  delays,  it  was  at  last  decided  by  the  Pope  to  send 
Campeggio  as  Wolsey's  assessor,  and  that  they,  in  the  quality  of  commis- 
sioners  for  the  Pope,  should  take  cognizance  of  the  cause  pending 
between  Henry  and  Catherine;,  Bishop  Fisher,  along  with  Nicholas 
West^  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Henry  Standish,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  were 
appointed  the  Queen's  advisers  and  counsel.  Henry  could  have  had  no 
thought  at  that  time,  of  disowning  the  Papal  authority_,  for  he  appeared 
in  person  at  the  citation  of  the  Pope's  representatives,  to  answer  their 
interrogatories. 

"  It  was  fashionable  among  the  heathen/'  says  old  Fuller,  "  at  the 
celebration  of  their  centenary  solemnities_,  which  returned  but  once  in  a 
hundred  years,  to  have  a  herald  publickly  to  proclaim  '  Come  hither  to 
behold  what  you  never  saw  before^  and  are  never  likely  to  see  again."* 
But  here  happened  such  a  spectacle,  in  a  great  room  called  the  Parlia- 
ment  chamber,  in  Blackfriars^  as  never  before  or  after  was  seen  in 
England,  viz.  King  Henry  summoned  in  his  own  land  to  appear  before 
two  judges,  the  one  Wolsey,  directly  his  subject  by  birth,  the  other 
his  subject  occasionally  by  liis  preferment_,  Campeggio  being  lately  made 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Summoned,  he  appeared  personally,  and  the 
Queen  did  the  like  the  first  day,  but  afterwards  both  by  their  Doctors." 
As  to  be  present  on  such  a  strange  occasion  would  be  no  trivial  incident 
in  any  man's  life,  and  the  part  he  bore  in  the  proceedings  was  a  most 
important  one  in  Fisher'Sj  we  shall  not  scruple  to  extract  largely  from 
the  account  of  this  trial^  given  by  Cavendish,  the  faithful  scrvant  and 
biographer  of  Wolsey,  a  contemporary,  and  probably  an  eye-witness, 
whose  leaning,  if  any,  was  to  the  Queen's,  which  was  also  Fisher's  side. 
It  must  be  premised,  that  the  trial  commenced  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1529. 

"  Then  after  some  deliberation,  his  (Campcggio's)  commission,  under- 
stood,  read,  and  perceived,  it  was  by  the  council  determincd  that  thc 
King  and  the  Queen  his  wife,  should  be  lodged  at  Bridewell,*  and  that 

*  The  sending  of  the  King  jvnd  Quecn  to  IJridewell  seerns  ominous  to  modern  ears, 
till  they  recollect  (if  ever  they  knew)  that  the  Bridewell  here  meant  was  a  magnificent 
house  in  Fleet-street,  sometime  the  property  of  the  extortioner  Empson,  but  merged 
in  the  crown  at  his  attainder,  and  given  by  the  King  to  Wolsey.  In  the  patent,  dated 
1.010,  an  orchard  aud  twelve  gardens  are  enumerated  as  belonging  to  it.     It  stood 
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in  the  Black-Friars,  a  certain  place  sliould  l)e  appcjinted  where  tlie  Kin^ 

and  the  Queen  might  most  conveniently  repair  to  the  court,  there  to  be 

erected  and  kept  for  the  disputation  and  determiuation  of  tlie  King's  case, 

whereas  these  two  legates  sat  in  judgment  as  nota])le  judges,  l)efore  whom 

the  King  and  Queen  were  duly  cited  and  summoned  to  appear.   Which 

was  the  strangest  and  newest  sight,  and  device,  that  ever  wius  heard  or 

read  in  any  liistory  or  chronicle  in  any  region,  tliat  a  King  and  Queen 

should  \)e  convented  and  constrained  by  process  compcllatory  to  aj)pear 

in  any  courtas  common  persons,  Avithin  their  own  realni  or  dominion,  to 

a])ide  the  judgment  and  decrees  of  their  own  subjects,  having  the  royal 

diadem  and  the  prcrogatives  thereof." 

***** 

"  If  eyes  be  not  blind  raen  may  see,  if  ears  l}e  not  stopped  they  may 
hear,  and  if  pity  be  not  exiled  they  may  lament,  the  sequel  of  this  per- 
nicious  and  inordinate  carnal  love.  The  plague  whcreof  is  not  ceased, 
(although  this  love  lasted  but  a  while,)  which  our  Lord  quench,  and 
take  from  us  his  indignation. 

"  Ye  shall  understand,  that  there  was  a  court  erected  in  thc  Black- 
Friars,  in  London,  where  these  two  Cardinals  sat  in  judgment.  Now 
will  I  set  you  out  the  manner  and  order  of  the  court  there.  First, 
therc  was  a  court  placed  with  tid)Ies,  Ixinches,  and  bars,  likc  a  consis- 
tory,  a  place  judicial,  for  the  judges  to  sit  on.  There  was  also  a  cloth 
of  estate,  under  the  which  sat  the  King,  and  the  Queen  sat  at  somc 
distiuice  l)eneath  the  King :  under  the  judges'  feet  sat  the  officers  of 
the  court.  Tlie  chief  scril)e  therc  was  Dr,  Stej)hens,*  who  was  after- 
wards  Bishoj)  of  Winchester  :  the  aj)j)aritor  was  one  Cooke,  most  coni- 
monly  called  Cooke  of  Winchcster.  Then  sat  there,  within  the  said 
Court,  directly  before  thc  King  and  the  judges,  the  Archl)ish(»j)  <if 
Canterbury,  Doctor  Warham,  and  all  the  other  Bishops.  Then  at  both 
ends,  with  a  bar  made  for  them,  the  counsellors  on  both  sidos.  Tlie 
D«K'tors  for  the  Kiiig  werc  Dr.  Samj)son,  that  was  afterwards  Bishoj) 
of  Chichester,  and  Dr.  Bell,  who  was  afterwards  Bisho])  of  Worcester, 
with  divers  others. 

upon  the  promid  which  is  now  occupied  by  Salisbnry  Scjuan;  and  Dorsct  stnit,  its 
^ardt-ns  reaching  to  thf  river.  In  this  IJridewell  took  placc  that  intervirw  Utwft-n 
Uueen  Catherine  and  the  two  Cardinals,  so  bcautifuUy  drainatized  by  Shakcspeore. 
IlLiiry  VIII.     Act  3,  Scene  Ist 

•Thi>  was  thc  riardincr,  "  of  undcsirable  cilehrity,"  who  in  his  yoiint^cr  days  was 
iisually  called  by  his  christian  nanie,  Stephen,  or  Stevcns.  He  was  the  natnral  sun 
of  a  Bishop,  thercfore  he  ha<l  but  an  c(|uivocal  title  to  a  sirnainc. 

It  should  bc  renien:bered,  that  the  praelitiinirrs  iii  thc  courLs  of  civil  aild  Canon 
law  wcrc  generally  ecclesiastics  before  the  Kefonnation. 

2  z 
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"Now  011  tlie  otlier  side  stood  tlie  couiisel  for  tlie  Queen;  Dr.  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rocliester,  and  Dr.  Standish,  some  time  a  Grey  Friar,  and 
then  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  two  notable  clerks  in  Divinity ;  and  in 
especial  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  a  very  godly  man  and  a  devout 
person,  Avho  after  sufFered  death  at  Tower-Hill ;  the  which  was  greatly 
lamented  through  all  the  foreign  Universities  of  Christendom.  There 
was  also  another  ancient  Doctor,  called,  as  I  remember,  Doctor  Ridley, 
a  very  small  person  in  stature,  but  surely  a  great  and  an  excellent  clerk 
in  Divinity. 

"  The  court  being  thus  furnished  and  ordered,  the  judges  commanded 
the  crier  to  proclaim  silence :  then  was  the  judges'  commission,  which 
tliey  had  of  the  Pope^  published  and  read  openly,  before  all  the  audi- 
ence  there  assembled.  That  done,  the  crier  called  the  King  by  the 
name  of  ^  King  Henry  of  England,  come  into  court/  &c.  With  that 
the  King  answered  and  said,  ^  Here,  my  Lords.'  Then  he  called  also 
the  Queen,  by  the  name  of  '  Catherine,  Queen  of  England,  come  into 
court/  &c.,  who  made  no  answer  to  the  same,  but  rose  up  incontinent 
out  of  her  chair,  where  as  she  sat,  and  because  she  could  not  come 
directly  to  the  King  for  the  distance  which  severed  them,  she  took  pain 
to  go  about  unto  the  King,  kneeling  down  at  his  feet  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  court  and  assembly,  to  whom  she  said,  in  efFect,  in  broken 
English,  as  followeth  : — * 

"'  Sir,'  quoth  she,  '  I  beseech  you,  for  all  the  loves  that  have  been 

*  "  Here  the  Queen  arose,  and  after  her  respects  dealt  to  the  Cardinals,  in  such  man- 
ner  as  seemed  neither  uncivil  to  them,  nor  unsuitiug  to  herself,  uttered  the  following 
speech  at  the  King's  feet,  in  the  English  tongue,  but  with  her  Spanish  tone,  a  clip 
whercof  was  so  far  from  rendering  it  the  less  intelligible,  that  it  sounded  the  more 
pretty  and  pleasant  to  the  hearers  thereof.  Yea,  her  very  pronunciation  pleadcdfor 
hcr  loith  all  infjenuous  anditors,  providing  her  some  pitij,  as  due  to  a  foreigner  far  from  hcr 
ovm  countn/".—Fuller^s  Church  History.  Book  V. 

The  speech  which  Fuller  puts  into  the  Queen's  mouth  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  in  Cavendish,  from  whom  it  was  transferred  into  the  Chronicles.  Shakespeare 
has  shown  his  good  sense  and  good  feeling  by  preserving  it  almost  entire  in  his 
Henry  VIII. 

"  Hall  has  given  a  different  report  of  this  speech  of  the  Queen's,  which  he  says  was 
made  in  French,  and  translated  by  him,  as  well  as  he  could,  from  notes  taken  by 
Campeggio's  secretar\\  In  his  version  she  accuses  Wolsey  with  being  the  first  mover 
of  her  troubles,  and  reproaches  him,  in  bitter  terms,  with  pride  and  voluptuousiiess. 
Such  harsh  language  could  hardly  deserve  the  praise  '  modeste  tamen  cam  locutam 
fnisse '  given  by  Campeggio.— iVo/e  to  Sinf/er\s  edition  of  Cavcndish^s  Life  of  Wolsey. 

Bumet,  whose  "cue"  was  not  to  excite  compassion  for  Queen  Catherine,  denies 
th«;  authenticity  of  the  speech  altogether.  He  affirms  positively  that  the  King  did 
not  api>ear  personally,  but  by  proxy ;  and  Ihat  the  Queen  withdrew  after  reading  a 
protest  agaiust  the  compettucy  of  the.judges     "Aud  froai  this  it  is  elear,"  says  the 
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])etweeii  us,  and  for  thc  lovc  of  GchI,  let  nic  have  justicc  and  right ; 
take  of  me  some  pity  and  compassion,  for  I  am  a  jxwr  woman  and  a 
stranger,  born  out  of  your  dominions.  I  liave  no  assured  frien<l,  and 
much  less  indifFercnt  counsel,  I  flce  to  you  as  to  the  head  of  justice 
within  this  realm.  Alas,  Sir,  whcrcin  havc  I  offended  you,  or  what 
occasion  of  displeasure?  Have  I  designed  against  your  will  and  j>k'a- 
sure,  intcnding,  as  I  perceive,  to  put  me  from  you  ?  I  take  Gml  and 
all  the  world  to  witness,  that  I  have  been  to  you  a  true,  humlile,  aiul 
obcdient  wife,  ever  conformablc  to  your  will  and  plcasure,  that  ncver 
said  or  did  any  thing  to  thc  contrary  thereof,  l)eing  always  well  j)leascd 
and  contented  with  all  tliings  in  which  you  liad  any  delight  or  dalliance, 
whether  it  were  in  little  or  in  much,  I  never  grudged  in  word  or 
countenance,  or  shewed  a  visage  or  spark  of  discontentation.  I  loved 
all  those  wliom  ye  loved,  only  for  your  sake,  whcthcr  I  had  causc  or  no, 
and  wliethcr  they  werc  my  friends  or  my  encmies.  This  twenty  years 
I  have  bccn  your  true  wife,  or  morc,  and  by  me  you  have  had  divers 
cliildrcn,  although  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  them  out  of  this  world, 
which  hath  been  no  default  in  mc.  And  when  ye  had  me  at  the  first, 
I  takc  God  to  be  my  judge  I  was  a  true  maid ;  and  whethcr  it  ])e  true 
or  no,  I  put  it  to  your  conscicncc.  If  there  ])C  any  just  cause  by  thc 
law  that  ye  can  allege  against  me,  either  of  dishonesty  or  any  other 
impcdinient,  to  banish  and  put  me  from  you,  I  am  well  contcnt  to 
dcpart,  to  my  grcat  shamc  and  dishonour;  and  if  therc  l)c  none,  then 
hcrc  I  most  lowly  ])esecch  you,  let  me  remain  in  my  former  estate,  and 
receive  justice  at  your  hands.  The  King  your  father  was,  in  thc  tiinc 
of  his  reign,  of  such  estimation  throughout  the  world  for  his  excellcnt 

Bishop,  "that  tlie  speeches  that  thc  historians  have  niadc  for  them  are  all  plain 
falsities."  It  is  ea.sy  to  contradict  the  confident  afRrmation  of  the  historian,  npon  tho 
authority  of  a  document  published  by  himself  in  his  records,  p.  78.  It  is  a  letter 
from  the  King  to  his  agents,  where  hc  says,  "  At  which  time  both  we  and  the  Quctn 
appuared  in  person,  and  they  minding  to  proceed  furthcr  in  the  cansc,  the  Qut-en 
would  no  longer  make  her  abode  to  hear  what  the  judgos  would  fully  discern,  but 
incontinently  departed  out  of  the  court;  wherefore  she  was  thrice />rmw// /*!/<•,  and 
called  eftsoons  to  return  aud  appear,  which  she  refusing  to  do,  was  denounctd  by  the 
judges,  amtumnx,  and  a  citation  deccrned  for  her  app-aranci-  on  Friday."  "Which  is 
corroborated  also  by  Fox^s  Acts,  p.  y.>8.  Indced  ihc  testimony  for  the  ptTsoual 
appearance  of  the  King  before  the  Cardinals  is  surprisiugly  powerful,  even  though 
wc  di<I  not  go  beyond  CavL-ndish  and  the  other  ordinary  historians.  Ilut  in  addition 
to  thusf,  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  produced  the  authority  of  William  Thomas,  Clirk  ol 
the  Council  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  who,  in  a  profi^si-d  apology  for  King  Henry 
VIII.  cxtant  in  MS.  in  the  Lambeth  aud  somc  other  librarics,  spcaking  of  this  aHair, 
aflirms,  "  that  the  Cardinal  Campcggio  causcd  thc  King,  as  a  priv-.itc  party,  in  |)«r>oii 
to  appear  bcforc  him,  aud  thc  Lady  Cathcrinc  both.".--.S'i/i</tr. 
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wisdom,  that  he  was  accounted  and  called  of  all  men  the  second  Solo- 
mon,  and  my  father,  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  who  was  esteemed  to  be 
one  of  the  wittiest  Princes  that  reigned  in  Spain,  many  years  before, 
were  both  wise  and  excellent  Kings  in  wisdom  and  princely  behaviour. 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  doubted;,  but  that  they  elected  and  gathered 
as  wise  counsellors  about  them  as  to  their  high  discretions  was  thought 
meet.  Also,  as  to  me  seemeth,  there  were  in  those  days  as  wise  and  as 
well  learned  men^  and  men  of  as  good  judgment  as  be  at  present  in  both 
realms,  who  thought  then  the  marriage  betwixt  you  and  me  good  and 
lawful.  Surely  it  is  a  wonder  unto  me,  that  my  marriage,  after  twenty 
years,  shoukl  be  thus  called  in  question,  with  new  invention  against 
me,  that  never  intended  but  honesty.  Alas,  Sir,  I  see  I  am  wronged, 
having  no  indifFerent  counsel  to  speak  for  me,  but  such  as  are  assigned 
me,  with  whose  wisdom  and  learning  I  am  not  acquainted.  Ye  must 
consider,  that  they  cannot  be  indifFerent  counsellors  for  my  part  which 
be  your  subjects,  and  taken  out  of  your  own  council  before,  wherein 
they  be  made  privy,  and  dare  not,  for  your  displeasure,  disobey  your 
will,  being  once  made  privy  thereunto.  Therefore  I  most  humbly 
require  you,  in  the  way  of  charity,  and  for  the  love  of  God,  who  is  a 
just  judge,  to  spare  me  the  extremity  of  this  new  court  until  I  may  be 
advertised  what  way  and  order  my  friends  in  Spain  will  advise  me  to 
take.  And  if  ye  will  not  extend  to  me  so  much  indifferent  favour, 
your  pleasure  then  be  fulfilled,  and  to  God  I  commit  my  cause." 
Having  thus  spoken,  she  rose,  courtesied  to  the  King,  and  left  the 
court,  accompanied  by  Griffith,  her  steward,  and  though  summoned  a 
second  time  in  due  form,  she  refused  to  return^  or  in  any  way  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  nor  could  she  ever  after  be  - 
induced  to  appear  before  it.  Nevertheless,  the  trial  or  rather  exami- 
nation  proceeded,  the  Queen  being  adjudged  contumacious. 

According  to  the  autlior  just  quoted,  the  King  next  addressed  him- 
self  to  the  judges  and  audience  ;  commencing  with  a  full  acknowledge- 
ment  of  Catherine's  freedom  from  all  personal  offence,  and  resting  his 
cause  s^jlely  on  his  conscientious  scruples.  "  For  as  much,"  quoth  he, 
"  as  the  Queen  be  gone,  I  will  in  her  absence  declare  unto  you  all  my 
Lords  hcre  j)resently  assembled,  she  hath  been  to  me  as  true,  as  obedi- 
cnt,  and  as  conformable  a  wife  as  I  could,  in  my  fancy,  wish  or  dcsire. 
8he  hath  all  the  virtuous  qualities  that  ought  to  be  in  a  woman  of  her  dig- 
nity,  or  in  any  other  of  baser  estate.  Surely  she  is  also  a  noble  woman 
born,  if  nothing  were  in  her,  but  only  her  conditions  will  well  declare 
the  same." 

He  then,  after  ex[»Iaining  the  first  suggestion,  and  progressive  corro- 
boration  of  his  scruples,  (to  which  he  would  not  allow  that  any  amorous 
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considerations  werc  accessory,)  demanded  of  the  assemhled  Prelates,  and 
first  of  his  own  Confessor,  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whether  his 
preseut  course  were  not  taken  with  their  advice  and  approljation,  signi- 
fied  under  their  own  seals."  Wliereupon,  if  we  Ixjlieve  the  hiograplier 
of  Wolsey,  a  singuhir  scene  took  place,  in  whicli  Fishcr  disphived 
luicommon  Iwkhiess  of  soul  and  bluutness  of  speech.  Thc  Archljisliop 
of  Canterlmry  obsequiously  assented  lo  the  King's  assertion.  "  That 
is  the  truth  if  it  please  your  Highness  ;  I  doubt  not  but  all  my  brethreu 
here  present  will  aftirm  the  same."  "  No  sir,  not  I,"  (piotli  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  "  ye  have  not  my  consent  thereto."  No !  ha !  the  ! ! 
(|Uoth  the  King,  "  look  here  upou  this  ;  is  not  this  your  haud  aud  seal  ?" 
aud  shewed  him  the  instrument  with  seals.  "  No  forsooth,  sire,"  quoth 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  "  it  is  not  my  hand  nor  seal."  To  that  quotli 
the  King  to  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  "  Sir,  how  say  ye  ?  Is  it  not  his 
hand  aud  seal?"  "  Yes,  sir,"  quotli  my  Lord  of  Canterburv.  *'  That 
is  not  so,"  quoth  thc  Bishop  of  Rochester,  "  for  indeed  you  were  in 
haud  witli  me  to  have  both  my  haud  aud  seal,  as  other  of  my  Lords  had 
already  doue ;  ])ut  then  I  said  to  you,  that  I  would  never  consent  to  no 
such  act,  for  it  were  much  against  my  conscieuce,  nor  my  hand  aud  seal 
should  never  I)c  seeu  at  uo  such  iustrument,  God  williug,  with  uiurh 
more  matter  touching  the  same  couHuunicatiou  between  us."  "  You 
say  truth,"  (ju(jth  the  Blshop  of  Cauterbury,  "  such  words  ye  said  unto 
me ;  but  at  the  last  ye  were  fully  persuaded  that  I  should  for  you  sub- 
scril)e  your  uame,  aud  put  to  a  seal  myself,  and  ye  would  allow  the  same," 
"  All  which  words  aud  matter,"  (juoth  the  Bishopof  R<»<h(^stcr,  "  uiidor 
your  correction  uiy  Lord,  aud  suj)})ortatiou  of  this  uoble  audiencc,  thcrc 
is  no  thing  niore  luitrue."  "  Well,  well,"  (juoth  the  king,  "  it  shall 
niake  U(»  matter,  we  will  not  staud  with  you  in  argument  herein,  for  \  (»u 
are  but  one  mau."  And  with  that  the  court  was  adjourned  to  thc  next 
dav  of  sessiou. 

The  Dcxt  court  day  tlie  Cardiuals  uiet  again,  but  ncitlicr  tlie 
Kiiig  nor  the  Queeu  were  present.  The  discussions,  which  are  given  at 
great  length  by  some  historiaus,  respcctcd  chiefly  the  circumstances  of 
the  niarriage  betwcen  the  Prince  Arthur  and  thc  Lady  Cathcrine, 
wliich  was  positivcly  declared  by  the  Quecu  and  hcr  counsel  ti»  Iiavc 
bccii  a  mere  cercmony.  The  evidcnce  «»f  C(»urse  was  circuiiistaiitial, 
and  the  couclusion  comc  to  by  the  one  side,  seemingly  very  just,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  know  the  trutli :  But  this,  though  urged  by  his  own 
j>arty,  did  not  satisfy  Fislier. 

"  Ycs,"  (juoth  thc  Bishoj»  (»f  R«k  licstcr,  *' AV"  ''"''^^  rrritafnn,  I  kiiow 
tlic  trutli.'  "  II(»w  kn(»u'  yoii  tlic  trutli,"  (|U(»tli  iny  I-#<>rd  Cardinai. 
"  Forsooth,  iny  Lord,"  <juoth  he,  ''  E<jo  sum  projesaor  ventalis,  1  kuow 
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tliat  God  is  truth  itself,  nor  he  never  spake  but  truth  that  saith,  "  whom 
God  liath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder,  and  forasmuch  as 
this  marriage  was  made  and  joined  by  God  to  a  good  intent,  I  say  that  I 
know,  the  which  cannot  be  broken  or  loosed  by  the  power  of  man  upon 
no  feigned  occasion."  "  So  much  do  all  faithful  men  know,  quoth  the 
Lord  Cardinal,  as  well  as  you.  Yet  this  reason  is  not  sufficient  in  this 
case,  for  the  King's  counsel  doth  alledge  divers  presumptions  to  prove 
the  marriage  not  good  at  the  beginning,  ergo,  say  they,  it  was  not  joined 
by  God  at  the  beginning,  and  therefore  it  is  not  lawful;  for  God 
ordaineth  nor  joineth  nothing  without  a  just  order.  Therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  but  that  these  presumptions  must  be  true,  as  it  plainly 
appeareth ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  true  in  case  these  allegations  can- 
not  be  avoided ;  therefore  to  say  that  the  matrimony  was  joined  of  God, 
ye  must  prove  it  further  than  by  that  text  which  ye  have  alledged  for 
your  matter ;  for  ye  must  first  avoid  the  presumptions."  "  Then," 
quoth  one  Doctor  Ridley,  "  it  is  a  shame  and  a  great  dishonour  to  this 
honourable  presence,  that  any  such  presumptions  should  be  alledged  in 
this  open  court,  which  be  to  all  good  and  honest  men  most  detestable  to 
be  rehearsed."  "  What,"  quoth  my  Lord  Cardinal,  "  Domine  Doctor, 
magis  reverenter"  "  No,  no,  my  Lord,"  quoth  he  "  there  belongeth 
no  reverence  to  be  given  to  these  abominable  presumptions ;  for  an 
unreverend  tale  would  be  unreverently  answered."  And  there  they 
left,  and  proceeded  no  farther  at  that  time." 

The  exertions  of  Fisher  in  defence  of  the  legality  of  the  Queen's  mar- 
riage,  were  not  confined  to  these  altercations,  to  which  divorce  causes 
have  ever  been  disgracefuUy  liable.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  Wolsey 
in  her  favour,  and  presented  to  the  legates  a  book  entitled  "  De  causa 
matrimonii  Regis  Anglise."  *  "  The  Case  of  the  King  of  England's  mar- 
riage."  But  it  was  neither  books  nor  legates  that  were  to  stop  tlie 
course  of  Henry's  will.  The  separation  of  Britain  from  the  Roman 
communion  was  decreed,  and  providence  ordered  that  the  passions  of 
men  should  minister  to  the  mighty  end,  that  so  the  glory  might  Ijc 
Go<rs  alone. 

The  investigation  was  protracted  from  sitting  to  sitting,  and  no  real 
progress  made,  or  intended  to  be  made.     Hcnry,  weary  and  impatient, 

*  "This  work  of  Fisher's  was  long  supposed  to  cxist  only  in  MS.  but  in  the  public 
auction  of  Don  Jos  Antonio  Conde's  library,  a  printed  copy  was  purchased  for  Mr. 
Heber,  which  appears  to  havc  issued  from  the  press  of  Alcala  (Complutum)  in  Spain, 
the  printer  of  which  says,  that  the  rnanuscript  copy  was  given  him  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Toledo.  It  is  probable  that  the  Spanish  agents  in  England  contrived  to  oblain  a 
copy,  and  sent  it  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  It  would  not  have  beeii  permitted  to 
i*sue  from  the  press  ia  England."---iS'<wyt'r. 
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at  the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  tlie  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  father  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  urged,  and  in  a  manner  comj)elled  the  two  Cardinals  to  repair 
to  the  Queen's  apartments,*  and  persuade  her  by  their  politic  and 
ghostly  counsels,  to  avoid  the  scandal  and  mortification  of  the  public 
trial,  by  surrendering  the  whole  matter,  with  her  own  free  consent,  to 
the  Kings  discretion.  This  was,  in  effect,  commanding  her  to  resigii 
her  connubial  rights  and  royal  dignity,  and  to  retire  into  a  convent,  or 
any  other  place,  where  she  might  be  out  of  the  way.  She  remonstrated 
Avith  much  dignity,  and  shewed  much  unwillingness  to  trust  the  two 
churchmen,  who  pretended  to  advise  her  for  the  best.  She  complained 
that  she  was  "  a  simple  woman,  destitute  and  barren  of  friendship  and 
counsel  in  a  foreign  region,"  aud  never  could  be  brought  to  gratify  thc 
King  by  confessing  herself  to  have  lived  for  so  many  years  in  unholy 
matrimony.  Her  reliance  on  her  nephew,  the  Emperor,  whose  influ- 
ence  over  the  vacillating  Pope  Clement  had  alonc  prevented  thc  disso- 
lution  of  her  marriage  by  Papal  authority,  emboldened  her  to  avoid  thc 
snare,  which  was  laid  before  her  eyes.  To  the  Pope  she  had  privijy 
aj)j)ealed,  and  the  Imperial  interest  now  preponderating  at  the  Vatican, 
Camj)eggio  received  secret  instructions,  unknown,  it  is  said,  to  Wolsev, 
to  adjourn  the  court  and  advoke  the  cause  to  R(»me.  The  artful  Italiai» 
spun  out  the  trial  till  the  23rd  of  July,  Mhen  thcre  was  a  general 
exj)ectation  that  the  definitive  sentcnce  would  be  j)assed. 

The  King  was  seated  in  a  gallery,  where  "  Iie  might  both  see  and 

*  According  to  the  narrativc  of  his  attendant,  Wolsey  was  verj'  indignant  at  In-ing 
forced  into  this  service;  not  the  less  probably,  though  Cavendish  does  not  adniit  it, 
becaiise  he  saw  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  to  reap  the  fruit  of  all  his  intrigncs  in  first 
setting  thc  divorce  on  foot,  and  then  delaying  its  completion  till  his  own  schenies 
were  perfected.  The  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  thcrefore,  was  naturally  the  most  unwt-lcome 
messenger  that  could  have  been  despatched  to  him. 

"  To  fnlfil  the  King's  pleasure  my  Lord  said  hc  was  rcady,  and  would  prepare  him 
to  go  thither  out  of  hand,"  (he  was  in  bed  when  tlii-  King's  commands  were  brought 
him,)  saying  further  to  my  Lord  of  Wiltshire,  "  Ye,  and  other  n)y  Lords  of  thc 
council,  which  be  near  unto  the  King,  are  not  a  little  to  blame  and  misadvised  to  put 
any  such  phantasies  into  his  head,  whereby  ye  are  the  cau-ses  of  great  trouble  to  all 
the  realm,  and  in  the  end  get  you  but  small  thanks  eithcr  of  Ood  or  of  the  world," 
with  many  other  vehement  words  and  sentences  that  wcre  like  to  cnsueof  this  matter, 
which  causcd  my  Lord  of  Wiltshire  to  tpntcr  his  ryrs,  kneeling  all  this  whiK-  by  my 
I>ord's  bedside,  and  in  conclusion  departed."---.S'/H<7tT'a  Cnvnidish,  p.  ±2<». 

It  appears  from  the  following  passage,  that  George  Cavendish  himself  atteuded  his 
master,  tlie  riirdiiial,  on  this  visit,  and  was  i-ar  witness  to  the  first  part  of  the  confrr- 
ence,  whieh  Sliakspeare  has  versified.  "  Aiul  with  that  shc  to<»k  my  Lnrd  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  into  her  privy  chamlnr,  with  the  other  Cardinal;  whcre  Ihey  were 
iii  loiig  eoinnuiiiicatioii;  «v,  in  the  other  chamUr,  miicht  sometiuie  Iiear  ihe  Uueeii 
^|»«ak  \ery  loud,  but  what  it  was  tcv  could  uot  uudtr>liiud." 
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liear  all  speak ;"  the  wliole  proceedings  were  read  over  in  Latin,  and 
then  the  King's  counsel  prayed  for  judgment.  But  Campeggio  abso- 
lutely  refused  to  make  any  decision,  before  he  had  laid  the  whole  mat- 
ter  before  the  Pope,  and  received  liis  Holiness's  orders,  declaring  "  that 
he  woukl  damn  his  soul  for  no  prince  or  potentate  alive/'  and  so 
adjourned  the  court,  which  never  met  again.  The  cause  was  in  appear- 
ance  removed  to  Rome,  whither  Campeggio  soon  returned ;  and  so 
ended  the  period  of  Fisher's  official  advocacy  for  Queen  Catherine  ;  but 
he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  maintain  the  justice  of  her  cause. 

The  Parliament  met  Nov.  3,  1529.  The  Commons,  who  always 
looked  u^^on  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  with  invidious  eyes,  expecting, 
without  much  wisdom,  to  be  gainers  by  its  diminution,  however  that 
were  brought  about,  zealously  entered  into  the  King's  design  of  humb- 
ling  the  church  of  Rome.  Violent  censures  were  passed  upon  the  vices 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  the  suppression  of  monasteries  began  to  be  rumoured, 
and  no  less  than  six  bills  were  introduced  "  which  at  once  gratified  the 
present  humour  of  the  King,  and  the  constant  temper  of  the  people/'  all 
tending  to  depress  the  sacerdotal  order :  Ist.  Against  the  extortions  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  :  2nd.  Against  their  exactions  in  mortuaries,  &c. 
3rd.  Their  worldly  occupations,  as  tanning,  grazing,  &c. :  4th.  Mer- 
chandize  :  5th.  Non-residence :  6th.  Pluralities.  Very  much  thc  same 
subjects  of  complaint  that  are  reiterated  to  this  day.  Some  of  them 
were  abuses  which  Fisher  would  gladly  have  seen  the  clergy  reform  in 
themselves  ;  but,  he  had  so  high  a  notion  of  the  sanctity  of  priesthood, 
that  he  abhorred  the  attempts  of  the  laity  to  resist  priestly  oppres- 
sion.  When  the  six  bills  were  brought  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
spokc  in  his  place  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Lords,  here  are  certain  bills  exhibited  against  the  clergy, 
wherein  there  are  complaints  made  against  the  viciousness,  idleness, 
rapacity,  and  cruclty  of  the  Bisliops,  Abbots,  Priests,  and  thcir  officials ; 
but,  my  Lords,  are  all  idle,  all  vicious,  all  ravenous,  or  cruel  Priests  and 
Bishops  ?  And  for  such  as  are  so,  are  there  no  laws  already  provided 
against  them  }  Is  there  any  abuse  that  we  do  not  seek  to  rectify  ?  Or 
can  thcre  be  vSuch  a  rectification,  as  that  there  shall  be  no  abuses  ?  Or 
are  not  clergymen  to  rectify  the  abuses  of  the  clergy  P  Or  shall  men 
find  fault  with  other  men's  manncrs  wliilc  they  forget  their  own,  and 
punish  where  they  have  no  authority  to  correct  ?  If  we  be  not  execu- 
tive  in  our  laws,  let  each  man  suflTer  for  his  dcHnquency  ;  or  if  we  havc 
not  power,  aid  us  witli  your  assistance,  and  we  shall  give  you  thanks. 
But,  my  Lords,  I  hear  that  there  is  a  motion  madc  that  the  small 
monastories  shall  be  taken  iiito  the  King's  hands,  which  makcs  me  fear 
that  it  is  not  so  mucli  the  GOOD,  as  the  GOODS  of  the  church,  that  is 
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looked  aftcr.  Tnily,  my  Lords,  how  tliis  niay  sound  iii  yoiir  ears,  1 
cannot  tell ;  but  to  mc  it  ap])ears  no  othcrwise  than  as  if  our  holy 
mother,  the  Church,  werc  to  become  a  bond-maid,  and  Ix?  ne\r  brou^lit 
into  servility  and  thraldom,  and  by  little  and  little  to  be  (]uite  banished 
out  of  those  dwclling  placcs,  which  thc  piety  aud  Iilx?rality  of  our  forc- 
fathers,  as  most  bountiful  )>cncfactors,  have  conferred  upon  hcr ;  other- 
wise,  to  what  tcndcth  these  portcntous  and  curious  jKititions  of  the 
Commons  ?  To  no  other  intent  or  purpose,  but  to  l)ring  tlie  clergy  into 
contempt  with  thc  laity,  that  tlicy  may  seize  their  patrimony.  But, 
my  Lords,  bewarc  of  yoursclves  and  vour  country ;  Ixjwiu-e  of  your  Holy 
mother  the  Catholic  Church  ;  the  j>eople  are  subject  unto  novelties,  and 
Lutlieranism  spreads  itself  amongst  us.  Rememljer  Germany  and 
Bohemia,  what  miseries  are  l)cfallen  them  already :  and  let  our  neigh- 
lx)urs'  houses  tliat  arc  now  on  fire  teach  us  to  Ijcware  of  our  own  disas- 
tcrs.  Wlicreforc,  niy  Lords,  I  will  tell  you  plainly  what  I  think  ;  that 
cxcept  ye  resist  manfully,  by  your  authorities,  this  violcnt  hcap  of  mis- 
chiefs  offered  by  the  Commons,  yc  will  see  all  obedience  first  drawn 
from  the  clcrgy,  and  secondly  from  yourselvcs.  And  if  you  se<irch  into 
thc  true  causcs  of  all  these  mischiefs  which  reign  among  them,  you 
shall  find  that  they  all  arisc  through  tvant  offaith." 

This  speech,  which  Was  any  thing  but  conciliatory,  while  it  was 
highly  applauded  by  those  who  abhorred  or  dreaded  change,  excited 
the  alarni  and  indignation  of  thc  Reformers  in  both  Ilouses,  and  was 
not  calculated  to  rcmovc  fr<)m  the  King  himself  those  unfavourable 
dispositions  which  the  Bishop's  conduct  in  the  divorcc  business  had 
<x5casioncd.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  nearly  connccted  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  arose  in  his  place  and  said,  "  My  Lord  of  Rochester, 
many  of  tliese  words  might  well  have  l)ecn  s])ared  ;  but  it  is  often  seen, 
tliat  the  grcatest  clerks  are  not  always  the  wisest  men."  Fisher 
retorted,  "  My  Lord,  I  do  not  remember  any  fools  in  my  time  that 
|)rove(l  great  clerks."  But  the  Conunons  were  j>articuhu-Iy  sciindalized 
at  thc  conclusion  of  this  harangue,  which  j)lainly  ascrilx?d  their  enmity 
to  thc  clerjrv  to  tlieir  unl)elief  in  the  Catholic  doctrines.  As  soon  as 
they  were  infonned  of  this  attack,  they  sent  Sir  TIioukls  Audley, 
tlieir  sj)eakcr,  with  thirty  of  their  members,  to  comj)lain  before  the 
Klng,  to  whoni,  as  they  shrewdly  susj)ected,  comj)laints  agjiinst  Bishop 
Fisher  werc  far  from  unacce])table.  The  sj)eaker,  in  the  namc  (»f  the 
Conunons  of  England,  set  forth  "  how  shanienil  and  iiijurious  it  wa.H 
tliat  they,  the  cliosen  representatives  of  tlie  English  j)eoj)le,  sclected 
from  aniong  their  countrymen  for  tlieir  wisdom,  virtue,  and  ^hA  fame, 
should  lx,«  taxed  (and  through  them  the  Commons  of  all  England)  \ritb 

:j  a 
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infidelity  and  atheism."  The  King  summoncd  the  Bishop  to  liis  pre^ 
sence,  and  asked  him,  sternly,  "  Why  he  spake  thus  ?  "  Fisher  justified 
himself  by  saying,  "  that  being  in  council,  he  spake  his  mind  in  defence 
of  the  Church,  which  he  saw  daily  injured  aud  oppressed  by  the 
common  people^  whose  office  it  was  not  to  judge  of  her  mannerSj  much 
less  to  reform  them ;  and  therefore  he  thought  himself  in  conscience 
bound  to  defend  her  all  he  conld."  Henry,  in  his  latter  years,  when  he 
was  utterly  corrupted  by  the  habit  of  despotism,  would  scarce  have 
endured  this  plain  speaking;  but  he  had  an  old  reverence  for  Fisher, 
which  he  had  not  yet  quite  shaken  ofF,  so  he  dismissed  him  with  an 
admonition,  "  to  use  his  words  more  temperately."  But  some  expla- 
nation  was  necessary  to  appease  the  House  of  Commons,  which  Henry 
wished  to  keep  in  good  humour,  as  the  most  legal  and  convenient 
instrument  of  his  rapacity  and  of  his  vengeance.  So  the  venerable 
Prelate  was  forced  to  the  subterfuge,  that  it  was  the  troubles  of  Bolie- 
mia,  not  the  acts  of  the  Commons,  which  he  ascribed  to  want  of  faith ; 
and  this  explanation,  which  the  speech,  as  delivered  down  to  us,  vrill 
])y  no  means  admit,  was  conveyed  to  the  House  by  Sir  William  Fitz- 
Williams,  the  Treasurer  of  the  King's  Household.  Burnet  saysj,  that 
"  though  the  matter  loas  passed  over,  they  were  not  at  all  satisjied  with 
it."  If  they  really  hated  the  church,  they  could  not  have  obtained  a 
more  satisfactory  triumph  than  that  of  compelling  a  Bishop  to  preva- 
ricate  in  his  own  defence.  The  speech  was  very  injudicious  and  ill- 
timed.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  precipitate  revolution  as  imputing 
revolutionary  purposes  to  all  proposals  of  reform  ;  and  refusing  what  is 
justly  claimed,  because  the  concession  may  be  followed  by  a  further 
and  unjust  claim.  And  the  people  will  always  be  more  reasonably 
satisfied  with  a  moderate  reform,  in  wliich  they  themselves  appear  to 
co-operatc,  than  with  a  much  larger  boon,  the  acceptance  of  which  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  subjcction.  But  if  only  one  man,  in  his  zcal  for 
established  things,  declare  that  there  shall  be  no  reform,  he  is  politi. 
cally  answerable  for  whatever  extremities  may  follow.  Fisher,  it  is 
truc,  when  he  was  addressing  tlie  clergy,  insisted  on  the  propriety  of 
their  reforming  themselves,  but  he  couhl  not  persuade  the  laity  that 
tlie  clcrgy  ever  would  voluntarily  reform  abuses  which  it  was  tlicir 
interest  to  perpetuate. 

In  the  autumn  of  1529  a  side-blow  was  aimed  at  the  Court  of  Romo, 
wliicli,  though  its  immcdiatc  intcntion  was  only  to  ruin  Wolsey,  tendcd 
to  break  the  conncction  betwecn  tlic  Englisli  clergy  and  thc  P()j)e,  by 
niaking  it  pcnal.  The  Lords  had  drawn  up  forty-four  articles  of 
accusation  against  Wolsey,  wliich  ])asscd  tlirough  tlicir  House  witliout 
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much  opposition  ;  Init  iii  thc  Housc  of  Commons,  Thomas  Cromwell  * 
defendcd  his  master's  causc  with  so  much  spirit  and  argumentati\  e 
power,  as  to  prove  that  it  is  not  absolutely  true,  that  "  a  favourite  Ikis 
no  fricnd."  Thc  ol)jcct  was  to  deprivc  the  Cardinal  of  liis  wealtli,  his 
grcat  ofFcnce  in  the  public  cyc,  as  his  supposcd  douV)le-dealing  iu 
thc  mattcr  of  thc  divorce  was  his  crimc  against  thc  King,  who  was 
not  insensible  that  confiscation  is  generally  popular  with  the  many, 
and  the  spoils  of  the  mighty  always  acceptable  to  the  mighticr. 
But  the  forty-four  articlcst  werc  cithcr  so  weak  in  themselves,  or  so 

*"The  case  stood  so,  that  there  should  begin  shortly  after  All-Hallown-tide  the 
Parliament,  and  he  (Master  Cromwell)  bciug  within  London,  de\ised  withiu  himself 
to  be  one  of  thc  burgesses  of  the  Parliament,  aud  chanced  to  mcct  with  one  Sir 
Thonias  Rush,  Knight,  a  special  friend  of  his,  whose  son  was  appointed  to  be  one  of 
the  burgesses  of  that  Parliament,  of  whom  he  obtained  his  room,  and  by  that  means 
put  his  foot  into  the  Parliament  House :  then  withiu  two  or  three  days  after  his  cntry 
hc  came  uuto  my  Lord  (Wolsey),  at  Esher,  with  a  much  pleasanter  countenance  than 
he  had  at  his  departure,  and  meeting  with  me  before  he  came  to  my  Lord,  said  unto 
me,  "  that  he  had  once  adventured  to  put  his  foot  where  he  expectcd  shortly  to  bc 
bettcr  regarded,  or  all  were  doue.^'—Cavciulish's  Wolsei/,  p.  273. 

So  the  friendly  traflic  in  parliamentary  seats,  at  w  hich  "  our  ancestors  would  have 
startcd  with  indignatiou,"  was  not  uuknown  in  the  reigu  of  Heury  VHI.  True  there 
is  no  mention  of  mouey  given  or  received,  but  it  is  plain  that  no  coustituents  werc 
consultcd  on  the  occasiou. 

f  The  character  of  Wolsey  has  been  hardly  dealt  with ;  uot  too  hardly,  if  wc  com- 
pare  what  he  was  with  what  a  minister  and  ruler  of  Chrisfs  pcople  ought  to  be ;  but 
compariug  him  with  the  class  of  clerical  statesmcn  to  which  he  belonged,  he  had  so 
many  virtues,  and  has  been  even  accused  of  so  few  and  trivial  offences,  that  surely  his 
memorj'  might  plead  for  less  rigorous  justice.  He  was  a  vcrj'  bad  clerjTkinau,  he  wa.s 
not  a  good  man,  but  he  was  not  by  any  means  a  wicked  pulitician.  The  atrocities 
which  blacken  the  reign  of  Henrj'  VIII.  did  not  begin  till  after,  aud  did  bogin  almost 
immediately  after,  his  disgrace  and  disniissal.  He  appoars  to  have  truly  lovcd  his 
Kiug;  he  was  a  kind,  an  affectionate  master  to  his  depcndauts,  and  was  much 
belovcd  by  some  who  knew  him  wcll.  The  narrative  of  his  life  by  his  servant  Caven- 
dish,  is  one  of  the  most  delightfully  affecting  pieces  of  biography  that  we  cver  read. 
For  the  geutlencss  with  which  it  shadows,  not  conccals  defecbs,  and  the  warm  light  <>f 
afiection  in  which  it  briugs  out  every  semhlauce  of  gooduess,  it  vics  with  Johnson's 
Life  of  Savage ;  but  over  all,  and  through  all,  thcrc  is  a  deep  gratitudc,  a  veuoration, 
a  religious  loyalty,  aud  a  holy  mouruiug  for  the  dopartcd,  which  is  pcculiarly  JLs  owii. 
Cavendish  was  a  zcalous  Catholic,  but  uot  as  such  had  he  auy  causi'  to  consecrate  the 
ashcs  of  Wolsey,  who  cortainly  hurried  tho  downfal  of  his  church,  by  rcndcring  it^ 
wcalth  and  powor  the  objocts  ofunivorsal  cnvy,  and  sot  tho  oxam])lo  of  divorting  the 
mouasLic  rovonucs  to  other  purposes  thau  thoso  for  whioh  thoy  woro  bo<juoathod.  As 
FuIIer  feIicitou.sIy  expresscs  it,  "  having  of  his  own  such  a  st<Kk  of  profonncut, 
nothiug  but  the  poor  man's  Ewt  Lfimb  would  ploaso  him,  so  that  boinp  to  found  tw<» 
••olloges,  hesoized  on  no  fewor  thau  forty  sniall  mouastorios,  turuiug  thoir  inhabitants 

ut  of  hoiLse  und  home,  aud  cou\  trting  their  mean^  principully  to  a  collogc  iu  C>xford. 
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ably  robutted,  tliat  the  Commons,  perliaps  the  King  himself,  werc 
ashamed  to  proceed  upon  them.     However  there  was  a  rusty  sword,  (to 

This  alieiiation  was  confirmed  by  the  present  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh,  so  that  in 
some  sort  his  Holiness  may  thauk  himself  for  the  demolishing  of  Religious  Houses  in 
Englaud.  For  the  first  breaeh  is  greatest  in  efFect;  and  Abbies  having  now  losttheir 
virgiuity,  diverted  by  the  Pope  to  other  purposes,  soon  after  lost  their  chastity,  per- 
verted  by  the  King  to  ordinary  uses."  If  in  addition  to  this,  Wolsey  really  did  insti- 
gate  the  divorce  to  bring  about  a  French  alliance,  he  did  as  much  as  the  folly  of  man 
could  do,  towards  briugiug  about  the  Reformation.  Butthis  his  devoted  servant  would 
not  believe.  Cavendish's  account  of  the  prosecution  of  his  master,  aud  of  WoIsey's 
defeuce,  is  so  clear  and  interestiug,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  extract  it,  if  it  were 
only  because  Wolsey  was  an  Archbishop  of  York. 

"  Then  was  there  brought  in  a  Bill  of  Articles  into  the  Parliament  House  to  have 
my  Lord  coudemned  of  treasou ;  agaiust  which  bill  Master  Cromwell  inveighed  so 
discreetly,  with  such  witty  persuasions  and  deep  reasons,  that  the  same  bill  could 
there  take  no  effect  Then  were  his  enemies  compelled  to  indite  him  in  a  prffimunire, 
aud  all  was  doue  only  to  the  intent  to  eutitle  the  Kiug  to  all  his  goods  aud  pos- 
sessions,  the  which  he  had  gathered  together  and  purchased  for  his  eolleges  in  Oxford 
aud  Ipswich,  aud  for  the  maiuteuance  of  the  same,  which  was  then  a  buildiug  in  most 
sumptuous  wise,  Wherein,  when  he  was  demauded  by  the  judges  which  were  sent  to 
him  purposely  to  examiue  him,  what  auswer  he  would  make  to  the  same,  he  said, 
'  The  Kiug's  Highness  kuoweth  right  well  whether  I  have  offeuded  his  Majesty  aud 
his  laws  or  uo,  iu  using  of  my  prerogative  legatine,  for  the  which  yc  have  me 
indited.  Notwithstandiug  I  have  the  King's  liceuse  in  my  coffers,  under  his  broad 
seal,  for  exercising  and  using  the  authority  thereof,  iu  the  largest  wise,  withiu  his 
Highuess'  domiuious,  the  which  remaineth  now  iu  the  hands  of  my  enemies.  There- 
fore,  because  I  will  not  stand  in  trial  or  question  with  the  King  in  his  own  cause,  I 
am  content  here,  of  miue  own  frauk  will  and  miud,  in  your  preseuce,  to  confess  the 
offence  in  thc  inditement,  and  put  myself  wholly  iu  the  mercy  aud  grace  of  the  Kiug, 
having  uo  doubt  in  his  godly  disposition  and  charitable  couscience,  whom  I  kuow 
hath  an  high  discretion  to  cousider  the  truth,  and  my  humble  submission  and  obedi- 
ence.  Aud  although  I  might  justly  stand  on  the  trial  with  him  therein,  yet  am  I 
content  to  submit  myself  to  his  clemeucy,  aud  thus  much  ye  may  say  unto  him  in  my 
behalf,  that  I  am  intirely  in  his  obedience,  and  do  intend,  God  willing,  to  obey  and 
fulfil  all  his  princely  pleasurc  in  every  thing  that  he  will  command  me  to  do;  whose 
will  and  pleasure  I  never  yet  disobeyed  or  repugned,  but  was  always  contented  aud 
glad  to  accomplish  his  desire  and  command  before  God,  whom  I  ought  most  rather 
to  have  obeyed ;  the  which  negligence  greatly  reprovcth  me.  Notwithstandiug,  I 
most  heartily  require  you  to  have  me  most  humbly  to  his  royal  Majesty  commeuded, 
for  whom  I  do  and  will  pray  for  the  preservation  of  his  royal  person,  long  to  reign 
in  honour,  prosperity,  and  quietness,  and  to  havc  the  victory  over  his  mortal  and 
cankercd  cnemies."  And  they  took  their  leavc  of  him  and  departed.--Caven<ZiA7r, 
274,  27.5,  27G,  277. 

If  Wolsey  was  not  thc  bcst  of  Chaucellors,  he  wcll  understood  thc  duties  of  his 
officc,  as  will  appear  from  his  spcech  madc  to  the  King's  cmissaries,  who  came  to 
demaad  of  him  to  surrcnder  to  thc  crowu  York  Placc,  now  Whitc-llall,  an  ancieut 
uppanagc  of  his  diuccsc : — 
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rccur  to  a  favouri%}  exprcssion  of  Bcntlcy's,  who  was  a  Henry  tlie 
Eighth  in  his  way,)  whicli  scrvcd  tlie  purpose,  and  a  dccper  ])urj)osc 
too.  This  was  the  statute  of  Provisors,  Mhich  made  it  criminal  to  pro- 
curc  any  bull,  or  the  appointment  to  any  l)encficc,  from  thc  Poj)c, 
undcr  thc  jicnalty  of  a  prcemunire*  wliicli  was,  (the  very  tliing  wanted) 
a  forfeiture  of  all  cffects,  real  and  personal  to  the  King,  and  an  out- 
lawry,  or  exclusion  from  the  King's  jirotcction.  In  a  prccnmnire  thcre- 
fore  he  was  indicted,  chicfly  on  thc  ground  that  his  obtaining  and 
cxercising  the  office  of  legate  by  virtue  of  a  bull  from  Romc,  camc 

"Master  Shelley,  I  know  the  King  of  his  own  natiire  is  of  a  royal  stomach,  aud  yet 
not  willing  more  than  justice  shall  lead  him  unto  by  the  law.  And  therefore  I 
counsel  you  and  all  othcr  fathcrs  of  the  law,  and  lcarned  men  of  his  council,  to  put 
no  morc  into  his  head  than  the  law  may  stand  with  good  conscience ;  for  whcn  ye 
tcll  him,  this  is  the  law,  it  were  well  done  ye  should  tell  him  also,  that  although 
thia  bc  the  law,  yet  thls  is  conscience;  for  law  without  consciencc  is  not  good  to  bc 
given  unto  a  King  in  counsel  to  use  for  a  lawful  right,  but  always  to  havc  a  rcspect 
to  conscience  before  the  rigour  of  the  law,  for  laus  estfacere  quod  decet,  non  quod  licct. 
The  King  ought  of  his  royal  dignity  and  prerogativc  to  mitigatc  thc  rigour  of  thc  law 
wherc  conscicnce  hath  the  most  force;  thcrcforc  in  the  royal  place  of  cqual  justicc  hc 
hath  constituted  a  Chancellor,  an  officer  to  execute  justice  with  clcmency,  whcre 
conscience  is  opposed  by  the  rigour  of  thc  law.  And  thercfore  the  Court  of  Chan- 
ccry  hath  been  hcrctoforc  comnionly  callcd  the  Court  of  Conscicnce;  bccausc  it  hath 
jurisdiction  to  command  the  high  ministcrs  of  law  to  sparc  cxccution  and  judgmcnt 
where  conscience  hath  most  effcct.  Therefore  I  say  to  you  in  this  case,  although  you 
and  othcr  of  your  profcssion  pcrceive  by  your  lcarning  that  thc  King  may,  by  an 
order  of  your  laws,  lawfully  do  that  thing  which  yc  dcmand  of  mc ;  how  say  you, 
Master  Shclley,  may  I  do  it  with  justice  and  conscicncc,  to  give  that  away  from  mc 
and  my  successors  which  is  uone  of  mine?  If  this  bc  law  with  conscience,  shcw  mc 
your  opinion  I  pray  you." 

*  A  critic  would  ccrtainly  rcckon  this  barbarous  Latin  word  among  tliosi;  qutc 
versu  dicerc  non  cst,  which  are  incapablc  of  naturalization  in  the  kingdom  of  Paniassus; 
yct  Shakespcarc  ha'^  introduccd  it  into  blank  vcrsc,  a  pro*)f  t>f  thc  truly  hisloricat  fecl- 
ing  in  which  historical  plays  wcre  writtcn  and  hcai-d.     llc  commits  no  such  cuormi 
tics  io  his  Iragcdies. 

SiTFOLK — Lord  Cardinal,  thc  King's  further  plcasurc  is, 

Bccausc  all  those  things  you  havc  donc  of  latc, 

IJy  your  powcr  lcgatinc  within  this  kingdom, 

Fall  into  the  compass  of  a  jtncmanirr, 

That  thcrcforc  such  a  writ  bc  sued  against  yoii, 

To  forfcit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tincmcnLs, 

Castlcs,  and  whatsocvcr,  and  to  l)c 

Out  of  thc  King's  protcction.     AcT  3,  Scene  2. 

Thc  samc  sccnc  continucs  a  tolcrably  anipK   luunKration  of  thi  primipal  chaige« 
ugaiiist  Wolscy. 

Thc  statutc  of  Pra:muuifc  wa>  passtd  A.D.  13l>3. 
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witliin  the  compass  of  the  statute.  It  would  hav^  bccn  no  avail  for 
Wolsey  to  plead,  that  he  had  thc  King's  express  and  written  permission 
to  accept  and  exercise  that  ofiice,  and  indeed^  he  had  reason  to  be  tliank- 
ful  that  instead  of  an  old  law  of  prajmunirCj  he  was  not  included  in  a 
new  law  of  treason.  The  statute  of  Provisor  was  indeed  a  production 
of  the  age  of  Richard  II.,  but  it  liad  grown  ahnost  obsolete.  Its 
cnforcement  was  therefore  an  ill  omen  from  the  Papal  power  in 
Englandj  for  its  provisions  gave  the  King  all  the  supremacy  which  any 
King  ought  to  claim,  the  supremacy  over  all  property,  and  all  temporal 
power,  however  sanctified,  in  his  own  dominions.  It  forbad  any  subject 
to  withdraw  his  person  or  property  from  the  common  operation  of  thc 
land's  law.  It  was  a  good  act,  and  King  Henry  did  well  and  wisely  in 
making  it  cfFective,  for  till  his  time  it  had  little  more  than  the  deckira- 
tion  of  a  right  in  abeyance.  But  since  his  predecessors  had  suffercd  it 
to  sleep,  and  he  liimself  had  formally  dispensed  with  its  violation,  even  to 
the  extent  of  pleading  before  the  Legate,  in  his  own  person,  in  his  own 
dominions,  he  should  not  have  given  any  retrospective  or  punitive  effect. 
But  Wolsey's  destruction  was  determined,  and  with  that  the  King  was 
for  the  present  content ;  but  afterwards,  his  avarice  increasing  with  liis 
yearSj  he  included  the  whole  clergy  and  laity  of  England  in  a  prsemu- 
nire  for  their  compliance  with  tlie  legatine  authority.  The  clergy  were 
fain  to  compromise  the  matter  with  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand 
cight  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  a  sum  more  than  equal  to  half  a  mil- 
lion  of  present  money.  The  laity  were  held  in  suspense  awhile,  and  their 
supplications  for  indemnity  haughtily  answered ;  but  at  last  they  had  a 
frce  pardon.  All  these  were  progressive  steps  towards  the  final  breach 
with  Rome,  and  consequent  ecclesiastical  revolution ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  the  superior  clergy  opposed  the  condemnation  of 
Wolsey  on  such  anti-papal  grounds.  They  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  him 
who  had  outshone  and  overawed  them,  and  reckoned  not  how  soon  they 
wcre  themselves  to  be  curtailed  of  their  gettings, — not  by  the  poor 
Commons,  against  whom  their  invectives  were  levelled,  but  by  that 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  with  which  it  was  their  pride  to  vie.  Fishcr 
had  no  affcction  for  Wolscy,  and  was  as  short  sighted  as  the  gencrality 
of  narrow  minded  honest  mcn.  Besidcs  he  had  alrcady  made  himself 
obnoxious  both  to  King  and  peoplc,  and  had  no  hopes  of  bettering  the 
church's  prospects,  or  his  own,  by  thrusting  himself  betwecn  "  thc  lion 
and  his  wrath." 

Thc  ycar  1530  was  onc  of  the  most  evcntful  ycars  in  the  history  of 
the  worhl,  and  a  perilous  year  for  Bishoj)  Fishcr.  *Twicc  was  his  lifc 
attiickcd ;  it  is  not  vcry  plain  why.  Onc  Rousc,  or  Rosc,  who  was 
acquaintcd  with  thc  Bishop^s  cook,  camc  into  his  kitclicn,  and  whilc  thc 
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cook  was  gone  to  fetcli  liim  sonie  drink,  madc  iise  of  liis  opportiinity  to 
minglc  poison  in  tlic  gruel  that  was  preparing  for  tlie  Bisliop  and  liis 
liousehold.  Probably  it  was  a  fiist  day ;  for  tlic  Bisliop,  fastiiig  altoge- 
ther,  escapcd ;  but  of  sevcntecn  pcrsons,  who  partook  of  tlie  grucl,  two 
dicd,  and  thc  rest  were  terribly  disordercd.  Wc  may  supposc  the 
crime  of  poisoning  to  have  bccn  frightfully  common  in  England,  sincc 
it  was  thought  necessary,  by  au  express  act,  to  declarc  it  higli-trcason, 
and  to  punisli  it  by  l)oiling  alivc,  wliich  horrible  dcath  Mas  iiiflictcd 
upon  thc  miserablc  Rousc.  If  he  thought  to  j)leasc  thc  King  by 
rcmoving  a  thorn  out  of  his  side,  he  found  himself  mistaken.  But  it  is 
niore  likely  that  he  was  a  fanatic,  whom  Fisher's  severity  in  enforcing 
tlie  laws  agaiust  heresy  had  driven  mad.  Excessive  cruelty  in  punish- 
incnt  rarcly  answcrs  its  purposc,  for  wc  find  that  the  cxamplc  of  boiling 
Rouse  did  not  detcr  a  woman  servant  from  poisoning  thrcc  familics ; 
She  suffcred  the  same  pcnalty,  which  was  abolishcd  along  with  the  rcst 
•f  Hcnry  thc  Eighth's  new  inventcd  treasons.  It  is  the  chance  of 
impuiiity;  not  the  lenity  of  punishment  that  encourages  crimc.  The 
S])anish  inquisition  was  thc  only  systcm  of  cruclty  tliat  perfcctly 
answcrcd  its  ciid ;  but  this  succccdcd  rathcr  by  dcstroying  all  conri- 
dcncc  and  sccurity  than  by  the  terror  of  its  ghastly  tortures. 

Tlie  othcr  dangcr  whicli  thrcatcned  the  Bishop  proceedcd  from  a 

cannon  ball,   which  bcing  shot  from   the  other  side  of  the   Thames, 

]>icrccd  through  his  housc  at  Lambeth-marbh,  aiid  only  just  misscd  his 

'-tudy.     Tliis  miglit   ])ossibIy    bc  accidcntal,  but  Fislicr    susj)ccted    a 

lcsign  against  his  lifc,  and  rctired  to  his  see  of  Rochestcr. 

Thc  divorce  cause,  which,  uj)on  the  Qucen's  apj)eal,  had  Ix^cn  advokal 
to  Romc,  still  lingered  on.  The  case  had  been  divided  into  threc  and 
tuciity  heads,  and  a  ycar  was  consumcd  in  discussing  thc  first,  which 
had  littlc  rclation  to  thc  main  jioint,  and  was  of  a  naturc  whicli  had 
l>cttcr  not  becn  discusscd  at  all.  Pcrliaj)s  thc  suit  was  wilfully  j)ro- 
tracted,  in  hoj>es  that  the  dcath  of  Catherinc  would  end  it  iii  thc  most 
(•onvcnicnt  manncr ;  for  shc  had  many  infirmities,  and  a  brcaking 
hcart :  but  tliis  jn^tsjiect  suitcd  not  thc  imjiaticncc  of  Hcnry.  Tliat  hc 
(Midurcd  so  loiig  dclay  can  oiily  bc  ascribcd  to  liis  rcluctancc  to  brcak 
w  ith  thc  sce  of  Rome.  But  accidcnt  about  this  tinic  introduced  him 
to  Cranmcr,  and  all  his  scru])les  were  (juickly  removed.  In  L^Sl  it 
was  first  j)roposcd  in  Convocation  to  bcstow  on  tlie  King  thc  titlc  of 
Siiprcmc  Ilcad  of  tlic  Church.  Fishcr  oj)j)Oscd  thc  innovation,  whicli 
to  iiiin  aj)j»carcd  bIas]>licnious,  with  all  liis  miglit,  and  succccded  so  far 
as  to  gct  a  clause-  inscrtcd  to  thc  cffcct,  that  thc  King  wjts  ai'know. 
Icdgcd  Hcad  of  tlic  Church,  in  sf)  fau  as  rr  is  lawkijl  ijy  tiie 
i.AW  ()i<   (iiuisr,  \«hicli  \sa^   almo.^t    taking  away  \\\\\\  tlic   <mic   liand 
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wliat  was  given  by  tlic  otlier.  In  tliis  form^  liowever,  it  passed 
tlie  iippcr  liousc  of  Convocation,  ninc  Bishops  and  fifty-two  Abbots 
and  Priors  voting  in  its  favour. 

If  we  are  to  believe  tlie  autlior  of  the  Life  of  Bishop  Fisher,  pub- 
lished  under  the  name  of  Bailey,  but  really  composed  by  Hall,  a  bigot- 
ted  Romanist,  and  seminary  priest  at  Cambray,  King  Henry  was 
mightily  enraged  at  the  introduction  of  this  neutralizing  ingredient 
into  his  title.  He  sent  for  those  whom  he  had  employed  to  manage 
tlie  business  in  the  Convocation,  and  rated  in  the  followirig  kingly 
strain : — "  Mother  of  God !  you  have  played  me  a  pretty  prank  :  I 
thought  to  have  made  fools  of  them,  and  now  you  have  so  ordered  the 
business  that  they  are  likely  to  make  a  fool  of  me,  as  they  have  done  of 
you  already,  Go  unto  them  again,  and  let  me  have  the  business  passed 
without  any  quantums  or  tantums.  I  will  have  no  quaritums  or  tan- 
tums  in  the  businesS;,  but  let  it  be  done."  But  in  truth,  there  is 
nothing  in  eastern  fiction  more  unfounded  than  the  reports  of  Princes' 
private  conversations  with  which  many  so-called  histories  abound.  The 
poet  may  well  be  allowed  to  overhear  the  whispers  of  lovers,  and  the 
soliloquies  of  captives  in  their  dungeonS;,  but  the  historian  shoukl  not 
usurp  the  same  privilege.  This  assumption  of  supremacy  met  with 
little  opposition  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  but  York,  encour- 
aged  by  Archbishop  Lee^,  held  out  long  and  honourably,  and  sent  two 
letters  to  his  Majesty,  respectfully  informing  him  of  their  reasons  for 
denying  the  title  he  claimed.  The  King^  the  evil  of  whose  violent 
nature  was  not  yet  ripened,  answered  the  northern  Convocation  in  a 
mild  and  argumentative  letter,  probably  composed,  however,  by  Cran- 
mer,  in  which  "  he  disclaimed  all  design  by  fraud  to  surprise,  or  by 
force  to  captivate,  their  judgments,  but  only  to  convince  them  of  the 
truth,  and  the  equity  of  what  he  desired.  He  declared  the  sense  of 
"Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,"  (though  offensive  in  the  sound  to  igno- 
rant  ears)  claiming  nothing  thereby  morc  than  what  christian  princes 
in  thc  primitive  times  assumed  to  themsclves  in  their  own  dominions, 
60  that  it  seems  he  wrought  so  far  on  their  affections,  that  at  last  they 
consented  thereunto." 

So  says  that  stout  Church  and  King  man,  Tom  FuIIer;  but  we 
believe  that  the  King's  prerogative,  after  all,  was  more  effective  than 
his  sophistry.  If  nothing  more  be  meant  by  the  King's  supremacy 
tlian  his  right  to  govern  the  persons  and  propcrties  of  all  his  subjccts, 
this  had  been  asserted  over  and  over  again  by  almost  every  monarch  in 
Europc.  Even  the  royal  right  to  the  appointment  of  Bishops,  &c.,  to 
the  summoning  convocations  and  synods,  and  thc  passing  of  regulative 
ordinanccs  for  the  Church,  was  not  altogcthcr  a  new  claim,  though  it 
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had  been  stoiitly  resistcd  l)y  tlic  more  zealous  Clmrch-nien.  And 
indecd,  liowcver  exiwdicnt  it  niay  be  in  a  secular  pf)int  of  view,  tliat 
sucli  power  Ikj  vested  in  the  crown,  it  is  utterly  witliout  example  in 
tlic  primitive  church,  or  evcn  analogy  in  tlic  Jc^ish  thcocracy.  It  is 
a  moot  point  whcther  the  Bishops  who  purchascd  of  Constantine  an 
cstablishment  for  Christianity,  and  a  secular  rank  for  themsclves,  wcre 
not  traitors  to  the  Clnirch.  The  question  shoukl  be  argued  on  grounds 
of  christian  expcdicncy.  If,  however,  it  be  deemcd  necessary  that  the 
Churcli  posscss  a  fixcd  property,  and  that  property  bc  tlie  founchition 
of  political  privilcgcs,  it  seems  inconsistcnt  with  })ublic  safcty,  that  the 
civil  govcrnment  shoukl  suffer  thc  disposal  of  sucli  propcrty  to  pass  out 
of  its  own  hands.  But  Hcnry,  following  thc  preccdent  of  Const<intino- 
politan  Emperors,  doubtless  meant,  by  assuming  the  spiritual  suprcmacy 
M  itliin  l)is  own  dominions,  to  ])c  lord  of  his  subjccts'  fuith  as  wcll  as  of 
thcir  works,  and  to  disposc  of  thcir  crccds  as  mcII  as  of  their  propcrtics ; 
in  fact,  to  be  Altcrius  orbis  Papa,  the  Pope  of  his  own  kingdom.  Now 
of  all  possible  t\Tannies,  this  woukl  have  been  the  worst.  No  need  to 
suppose  a  succession  of  Harry  thc  Eigths.  Such  a  ])OMcr  would  have 
]x?en  fatal  to  all  civil  and  intcllcctual  frccdom,  cvcn  if  posscsscd  ])y 
Princes  mild,  intclligcnt,  and  j)ious  as  Charlcs  tlie  First.  That  no 
toleration  would  havc  bcen  admitted  or  admissiblc,  that  crery  sliadc  of 
opinion  or  mode  of  adoration  that  did  not  accord  with  tlie  fancy  of  tlie 
rcigning  monarch  would  Ix;  su])jcct  to  tlic  penaltics  of  trcason ;  and,  on 
thc  othcr  ,hand,  that  every  effort  on  l)chalf  of  civil  libcrty  would  ])c 
trcatcd  as  schism  or  sacrilcgc,  would  not  havc  Ik^cu  the  worst  coiisc- 
cpicnce  of  the  royal  and  national  papacy.  Thcre  Mould  liave  Iwcn  a 
new  creed  at  Icast  with  every  reign,  pcrhaps  with  cvcry  ycar.  Tlic 
Cliurch  would  have  been  impoverishcd  and  the  clcrgy  ruined  by  caj)ri- 
cious  cliangcs  in  garmcnts,  which  would  bc  altcrcd  as  frc(jucntly  and  as 
cxj)cnsivcly  as  the  uniforms  of  crack  rcgiincnts.  But  worsc  than  all, 
nobodv  who  wishcd  to  l)e  savcd  in  the  Church  Royal  would  know  what 
to  Ijclicve,  or  how  to  j)ray.  It  is  by  no  nicans  iinj)ossibIc  that  thc 
inunortality  of  tlie  soul  might  Iiave  bccn  abolishcd,  or  j)urgatory  esta- 
blishcd  l)v  royal  j)rocIamation,  and  royal  j)rocIamations  m ould  thcn  have 
had  thc  forcc  of  laws. 

Wc  think,  thcrcforc,  that  thc  clergy  of  Yorkshire  and  the  othcr 
nortlicrn  j)rovinccs  acted  commenda])Iy  in  dclaying  to  transfcr  tlieir 
sj)iritual  allcgiance  ;  for  jus  Ilcnrv  still  maintaincd  tlie  d<K*trincs  «»f  tlie 
('hnrch  of  Roinc, — nay,  cvcn  bunicd  nianv  for  th<'  disbclii'f  of  tciicts 
groundcd  s(»k'Iv  <>n  thc  auth(»ritv  and  tradition  of  that  Chiirch — tcncts 
of  which  hc  could  Iiavc  110  j)n»of  that  did  not  rcst  oii  tlic  infailihilitv  of  tli;it 
Cliurch,  of  which   thc  jiaj^acy  i^   thc   scaling  stoiic.     Tlic  incrc  act   <»f 
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separatioii  froiii  the  Catliolic  body  was  oii  Henrys  part  an  act  of  schisin_, 
however  justifiable  in  those  real  reformers,  who  held  conscientiously 
that  the  Popes  had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  corrupters  of  christianity, 
and  upholders  of  corruption. 

But  unfortunately  for  their  own  credit^  the  adherents  of  the  ancient 
Church  attempted  to  support  their  failing  cause  by  means  the  most  ill- 
judged  and  unjustifiable ;  and  Bishop  Fisher  in  his  old  age  betrayed  a 
degree  of  credulity^  or  rather  gullibility,  which  the  darkness  of  the 
time  can  hardly  excuse.  At  the  same  time,  we  entirely  acquit  him  of 
any  participation  in_,  or  connivance  at,  the  fraud.  He  was  one  of  those 
good  men  who  think  the  excellence  of  faith  consists  in  believing  readily 
and  much.  He  was  w^eak  and  grey-headed.  He  saw  that  Cliurch 
which  he  esteemed  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth,  and  the  Israel 
of  God,  in  peril  of  being  led  away  captive ;  and  thought  that  if  ever 
power  divine  displayed  itself  at  time  of  need,  that  time  was  come. 

Nothing  almost  sees  miracles, 
But  miseries. 

In  the  parish  of  Aldington^  in  Kent,  there  lived  a  young  woman, 
named  Elizabeth  Barton,  of  mean  birth  and  no  education,  who  was 
subject  to  that  sort  of  epileptic  fits  whicli  the  ignorance  of  mankind 
was  wont  to  attribute  either  to  possession  or  inspiration.  Wlien  in 
these  trances,  she  uttered  wild  incoherent  speeches,  which  sometimes 
secmed  to  have  relation  to  the  passages  of  the  times.  Hereupon 
Masters,  the  priest  of  Adlington,  hoping  to  draw  much  custom  by 
mcans  of  this  poor  diseased  creature,  drew  up  an  account  of  her  ravings 
and  prophccyings,  and  went  to  the  Archbishop  Warham,  and  wrought 
so  successfully  upon  the  aged  prelate,  that  he  received  orders  to  attend 
the  damsel  carefuUy,  and  bring  tidings  of  any  new  trances  she  might 
fall  into.  It  is  probable  that  the  woman  was  not  from  the  beginning 
an  impostor ;  but  rather  affccted  with  that  sort  of  docilc  insanity  wliicli 
has  provcd  in  past  times  so  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  priestcraft. 
When  she  awoke  out  of  hej'  trances,  she  was  utterly  unconscious  what 
she  had  been  saying ;  but  the  crafty  priest  would  not  have  the  matter 
to  stop  so,  but  persuaded  her  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  profess  herself 
inspired  by  tlic  Holy  Ghost.  He  aftervvards  induced  her  to  counter- 
feit,  or  perhaps  wih^ully  to  produce,  rencwed  trances,  and  to  deal  in 
visions  and  revelations.  The  aflfair  at  length  made  a  considerable  noise, 
and  many  came  to  see  her ;  and  Masters,  in  order  to  raise  the  reputa- 
tion  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin  that  was  in  a  chapel  within  his  parish, 
by  wliich  he  might  cxj)ect  to  profit  largely  from  the  offerings  of  devo- 
tees  and  the  concourse  of  pilgrims,  chose  for  an  associate  in  his  impos- 
ture  one  Dr.  Bockiug,  a  canou  of  Christ  Church,  in  Canterbury.     By 
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tliesc  nicaiis,  the  Holy  IMaid  (»f  Kent  was  instructed  t<»  siiy,  in  lier 
trances,  tliat  the  Virgin  ^lary  liad  appeared  to  her  in  a  vision,  and 
revealed  that  slie  never  should  be  relieved  of  her  infinnity  till  slic 
visited  tlic  image  in  question.  She  accordingly  went  in  pilgriniage  to 
the  chapel,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  concourse  of  jKiople  that  \\ere 
there  assembled,  she  fell  into  a  trance,  poured  fortli  cxtatic  ejacuhitions, 
declaring  that  God  had  called  her  to  a  religious  life,  and  appointod 
Bocking  to  l^  her  ghostly  father.  She  afterwards  pretended  to  l)c 
recovered  of  all  her  distempers  by  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin,  took 
the  veil,  saw  visions,  lieard  lieavenly  melodies,  and  passed  witli  great 
numliers  for  a  prophetess ;  in  which  belief  it  is  probablc  that  Arclu 
bishop  Warham  died^  luckily  for  himself,  l^efore  the  imposture  was 
exposed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  eitlier  the  poor  crazy  woman  or  her  sacer- 
dotal  keepers  had  originally  any  political  designs.  But  as  the  divorcc 
f>f  Queen  Catherine,  and  its  unforeseen  consc(j[uence,  the  ruj)turc  with 
Rome,  a})proxiniated  to  a  crisis,  the  prophetic  powcrs  of  the  II<»]y 
IMaid  took  a  more  public  turn,  and  ventured  to  prophecy  destruction 
to  the  King  himself.  It  is  by  no  nieans  impossible  that  the  persccu- 
tions  of  Catherine  rcally  made  a  deep  impression  on  her  disordcred 
imagination  :  fur  all  womcn  who  have  euer  had  a  spark  of  go(Klness,  fccl 
that  thcir  wholc  sex  is  injurcd  whcn  one  individual  wonian  is  m  roiigcd. 
She  might  think  herself  inspired  to  denounce  the  wrath  of  heaven 
against  a  tyrant.  She  migiit  very  easily  l)e  pcrsuaded  that  she  had  a 
sj)ecial  disj)ensation  for  any  measure  of  j)ious  fraud.  But  lier  j)romj)t- 
crs  morc  j)robal)Iy  forcsaw  that  therc  was  but  one  m  ay  to  save  i/wir 
Church  and  fheir  trade,  and  aimcd  at  nothing  less  than  a  gcneral 
rcvolt  against  the  innovating  King.  It  may  l)c  remarkcd,  that  the 
inspirations  of  the  Holy  INIaid  did  not  take  a  treasonable  asj)ect  till 
aftcr  the  death  of  Warham,  and  thc  j)romotion  of  Cranmcr  to  the 
Primacy;  nor  wcre  thc  Protestant  incliiiations  of  Annc  Boleyn  unsus- 
j)cctcd. 

Dealers  in  mock-miraclc  and  false  j)roj)]iecy  scldom  disjilay  mudi 
imagination :  for  it  is  not  to  thc  imagination,  or  generous  jiassions.  but 
to  the  sclfish  hoj)cs  and  fears  of  nicn,  that  thcy  addrcss  tlicmsclvcs. 
But  oiic  of  thc  Holv  iMaid's  fabrications  has  at  lcast  thc  crcdit  af  ]h>U\ 
invcntion.  Shc  asscrtcd,  tliat  whcn  thc  King  was  hust  at  Calais,  whilst 
lic  was  at  niass,  slie  l)eiiig  invisibly  jircsent  cither  in  thc  ImkIv  or  out  o. 
thc  b(Kly,  saw  an  angcl  snatch  the  cfinsccrated  Host  out  of  his  hand, 
and  give  it  to  herself,  wlicrcujKin  she  was  instantaneously  conveyed 
back  to  hcr  monastcrv,  no  pcrsoii  bcing  aware  (»f  licr  prcsencc,  abscncc, 
or  renioval.     Thc  drift  of  thc  story  of  coursc  w;is,  that  Hcnry,  by  j)laiii 
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aiid  infallible  tokcns,  was  rejected  of  God,  and  oiight  to  be  deprived  of 
his  kingly  dignity.  As  the  tale  found  ready  credence  with  Catherine's 
party,  and  perhaps  with  Catherine  herself,  the  nun  or  her  directors 
grew  yet  bolder,  and  she  ventured  to  announce,  that  if  the  King 
should  persist  in  putting  away  his  Queen,  and  take  another  wife,  he 
would  not  be  King  seven  mouths  longer,  but  would  die  the  death  of  a 
villain. 

As  Bocking  and  Masters  appear  to  have  been  mere  knaves^  with 
little  or  no  mixture  of  fanaticism,  it  did  not  suit  their  purpose  that 
these  denunciations  should  reach  the  King's  ear  till  such  time  as 
raatters  were  ripe  for  an  explosion.  Fisher^  who  had  been  at  first 
attracted  by  the  report  of  the  Avoman's  exceeding  holiness,  easily 
believed  what  he  wished  to  be  true,  and  was  as  easily  persuaded  to  keep 
all  secret.  This  is  little  to  be  wondered  at;  for  his  intellect,  never  of 
the  first  order,  was  impaired  by  superstition,  increasing  with  his  years 
and  troubles;  and  not  improbably,  his  excessive  fastings,  watchings^ 
and  meditations  on  the  lives  of  saints  and  virgins,  had  prepared  him  for 
the  contagion  of  religious  madness.  But  it  would  be  very  diiiicult  to 
accovmt  for  Sir  Thomas  More's  belief,  not  in  the  prophecies  of  the 
]\Iaid  of  Kentj  yet  in  her  pretended  sanctity.  For  More's  eyes,  natu- 
rally  acute,  had,  in  his  youth,  been  purged  and  opened;,  and  always 
continued  open  when  he  did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  shut  them.  But 
though  a  lamentable,  he  was  not  a  solitary,  instance  of  a  great  man 
acquiescing  in  what  he  conceives  salutary  prejudices_,  till  he  loses  the 
power  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and  falsehood.  It  is  not  certain, 
howcver,  that  the  maiden  ventured  upon  any  express  prophecies  in  the 
hearing  of  Sir  Thomas;  but  we  are  afraid  that  Bishop  Fisher  gave 
into  her  grossest  delusions,  and  even  believed  in  the  authenticity  of  a 
letter  written  in  golden  characters,  and  purporting  to  be  the  blessed 
Virgin's  autograph,  though  afterwards  confessed  to  be  the  handy-work 
of  a  Canterbury  monk  called  Ilankherst.  Fisher,  however,  refrained 
from  promulgating  the  treasonablc  prophecies ;  he  only  concealed  them; 
but  others  of  the  l>elievers  were  less  prudent  :  in  particular,  one  Peto, 
preacliing  at  the  palace  of  Greenwich,  was  so  far  emboldencd  by  the 
maiden's  revelations,  as  to  denounce  heavy  judgments  against  the  King 
in  his  own  royal  prescncc,  telling  him,  "that  many  lying  prophets  liad 
deceived  him,  but  he,  as  a  true  Micajah,  warned  him  that  thc  dogs 
should  lick  his  blood  as  they  had  licked  Ahab's."  Extraordinary  impu- 
dence  sometimes  pavSses  with  impunity  where  a  less  liberty  would  havc 
b(!en  scver(!ly  visited.  No  punishment  was  awarded  to  Peto  ;  only  a 
\)(HX()r  was  appointcd  to  ansvver  hini  the  ncxt  Sunday.  Dr.  Curvven 
such  was  his  namc,  bcgan  his  discourse  in  defence  of  the  Kiug's  pro- 
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cccdings  in  a  style  seldoni  now  to  })c  hcard  froni  thc  puJpit,  culling 
Pcto  rel^el,  slandcrcr,  dog,  traitor,  liar,  and  the  likc,  till  a  friar,  named 
Elston,  arosc  and  told  him,  that  Iic  was  one  of  the  lying  prophcts,  wlio 
s<jught  by  adultcry  to  establish  the  successiou  to  tlic  throne,  and  tliat 
hc  would  justify  all  that  Peto  had  said.  And  thc  friar  spakc  nnuiy 
othcr  things  in  a  similar  strain,  and  would  not  be  silcnccd  till  thc  King 
himsclf  commanded  him  to  hold  his  peace.  Neithcr  Elstou  nor  Peto 
sufFcrcd  any  other  penalty  than  a  rcprimand  Ixjforc  thc  privy  council. 

But  the  Holy  IMaid  and  hcr  accompliccs  werc  not  to  cscapc  so  casily ; 
and,  indced,  the  obvious  tcndcncy  of  thcir  procccdinijs  to  promotc 
rcbcllion,  Mas  what  no  monarch  could  have  overlookcd,  with  duc  rcgard 
to  the  security  of  thc  statc.  But  it  also  suited  Henry's  prescnt  pur- 
poses  to  expose  an  imposture,  the  detection  of  which  not  only  brought 
discrcdit  on  the  opposers  of  his  will,  but  cast  suspicion  upon  thc  wholc 
scrics  of  monastic  miraclcs  and  tranccs,  and  what  was  still  morc  in 
point,  scriously  impeachcd  monastic  holincss,  and  rcconcilcd  the  pcoplc 
to  the  confiscation  of  monastic  property.  Accordingly  Elizabcth  Barton, 
togethcr  with  Bocking,  iMastcrs,  and  other  of  thcir  collcagues  wcrc 
summoncd  bcforc  thc  star-chambcr,  and  without  torturc,  but  pcrhaps 
not  without  fcar  of  torture,  or  hopc  of  pardon,  niadc  a  full  confcssion  of 
thc  plot,  not  forgctting  to  mcntion  thcir  succcsi»  in  imposing  uj)on 
Fisher. 

While  the  exposure  of  this  aflfair  was  in  jirogrcss,  our  Bishop  received 
a  warning  and  counscl  which  hc  would  havc  donc  prudcntly  to  follow. 
Thomas  CromwcII,  thcn  Sccrctary  of  Statc,  scnt  Fisher's  brothcr  to 
hini,  taking  him  scvcrcly  to  task  for  his  crcdulity  in  bclicving,  and  yct 
morc  for  his  ncgligcncc  in  not  disclosing,  prophccics  so  absurd  and  dan- 
gcrous  ;  but  at  thc  same  time  exliorting  him  to  writc  to  the  King, 
acknowlcdging  his  offcncc,  and  Iwg  forgivcncss,  which  hc  kncw  thc 
King  would  not  rcfusc  to  onc  so  old  aud  infirm.  It  is  not  iniprobablc 
that  Cromwcll  scnt  this  mcssagc  at  Hcnry's  suggcstion.  Howcvcr  that 
might  Ijc,  Fishcr  did  not  takc  his  advicc  ;  but  dcclining  to  apply  to  thc 
King,  wrotc  back  toCromwell  in  his  own  justification,  dcclaring  that  ail 
hc  had  donc  wa.s  only  to  provc  whcthcr  thc  Nun'a  revelations  were 
;iuthcnti(-  (»r  no.  Hc  confcsscd  that  hc  had  conccivcd  a  high  oj)ini(in  of 
hcr  holincss,  both  from  conmion  famc,  aiid  from  hcr  dcv(»ting  hcr.sclf  t(» 
a  rcligious  life;  from  thc  rcj)ort  (»f  hcr  (/hoslh/  fathfr,  (Bocking,) 
whom  he  estecmcd  a  godiy  and  lcarncd  divinc,  whosc  tcstini(»ny  was 
corroboratcd  by  that  of  niany  othcr  lcarncd  and  virtu(»us  j)ricsts  ;  from 
tlic  Iii^di  (»j)ini(»n  thc  latc  Prirnatc,  Warhani,  cntcrtaincd  of  licr  ;  but 
alM)vc  all,  lV<»in  thc  wonls  (»f  tlic  j)n»j)lut  Ann»s,  "  that  (iod  \\'i\\  di» 
nothing  without  ruvcaJing  it  to  his  bcrvants.'    That  uj)ou  Ihcsc  gruuuds 
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lie  did  not  think  hinisclf  justitied  in  rejecting  her  mission  vvithout 
examination,  but  had  conversed  with  her  himself,  and  sent  his  chaplains 
to  converse  vi^ith  her,  and  ueither  of  them  had  discovered  any  falsehood 
in  her.  And  as  to  his  concealing  what  she  liad  told  him  about  the 
King,  which  was  laid  to  his  charge,  he  thought  it  needless  for  him  to 
speak  concerning  it  to  the  King,  since  she  had  said  to  him  that  shc 
had  told  it  to  the  King  herself ;  and  she  had  named  no  person  who 
should  kill  the  King,  nor  encouraged  any  to  rise  against  liini ;  but 
simply  foretold  the  conditional  judgments  of  Heaven.  These  arguments, 
it  must  be  confesscdj  are  uone  of  the  soundest,  nor  was  he  likely  to 
better  himself  by  declaring^  in  a  conuiiunication,  sure  to  pass  under 
Henry's  eye,  that  the  harshness  with  which  the  King  had  spoken  to 
him  on  former  occasions  made  him  fearful  of  offending  by  imparting  the 
Nun's  denunciations. 

To  this  ill  judged  letter  Cromwell  replied  at  large,  urging  the  Bishop 
not  to  rely  on  such  insufficient  reasons  for  liis  justification,  but  to  seek 
forgiveness  of  the  King  while  it  was  yet  to  be  obtained,  seeing  that  if 
brought  to  trial  he  would  certainly  be  found  guilty.  But  Fisher  would 
make  no  submissions.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  been  involved  inthe 
same  charge,  succeeded  in  exculpating  himself  by  a  long  exphmatory 
epistle  to  the  Secretary,  a  sufficient  proof  that  his  destruction  was  not 
yet  determined  on. 

In  1534  a  bill  of  attainder  M^as  introduced  into  Parliament,  which 
imposed  the  penalties  of  treason  on  Elizabeth  Barton,  Bocking,  Masters, 
Deering,  (author  of  a  book  of  the  Holy  Maid's  revelations)  Rich,  Risby, 
and  Gokl,  her  associates,  who  all  suffered  at  Tyburn ;  not  receiving,  or 
deserving,  much  compassion  even  from  the  most  zealous  members  of  the 
Catliolic  church.  The  female,  however,  was  most  to  be  pitied,  and  in 
her  last  confessions,  laid  the  wcight  of  her  offences  on  her  male  associ- 
ates,  who  had  availed  themselves  of  her  ignorance  and  infirmity  to 
debauch  her  soul  and  body. 

In  thc  same  act  of  attainder,  Fisher,  with  five  others,  among  whom 
was  Abel,  Queen  Catherine's  confcssor,  was  adjudged  guilty  of  mispri- 
son  of  treason,  in  concealing  those  speeclies  of  the  Nun  that  related  to 
the  King ;  and  he  was  condemned  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure.  While  the  pro- 
ceedings  were  pending,  he  addressed  a  letter'"'  to  the  House  of  Lords, 

*  "  It  may  plcase  you  to  consider  that  I  sought  not  for  this  woman's  coming  unto 
mc,  nor  thought  in  her  any  manncr  of  deceit.  She  was  a  person  that  by  many  pro- 
bable  and  likely  conjccturcs,  I  then  reputed  to  be  right  honest,  religious,  and  very 
good  aiid  virtuous.  I  verily  supposed  that  such  feigning  and  craft,  compassing  any 
guile  or  fraud,  had  bceu  far  from  her;  aud  wliat  default  was  it  in  me  so  to  thiiik, 
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reiterating  tlie  reasons  for  liis  conduct  wliich  lic  Iiad  fornierlv  ^'iven  to 
Cromwell,  a  singular  instance  of  infatuation.  JBut  uliat  is  reniarkal»le 
in  the  letter  is,  that  he  still  seenis  to  have  retaiued  some  faith  in  the 
Holy  i\Iaid  after  the  imposture  was  confessed  and  proved.  Such  is  the 
final  perseverance  of  superstition.  Fisher  was  treated  witli  what,  in 
tliat  age,  nuist  have  Ijeen  great  lenity,  even  by  tlie  most  inifavourahle 
accounts,  for,  according  to  liis  Catholic  biographer,  Hall,  he  was  dis- 
charged  with  a  fine  to  the  King  of  i:^300 ;  but  Bishop  Burnet,  who, 
tliough  less  a  lover  of  Kings  than  most  of  his  order,  is  an  industrious 
vindicator  of  Henry  VIH.,  says  that  he  does  "  not  find  tliat  the  King 
j)roceeded  against  him  upon  this  act,  till  by  new  provocations  he  drew 
a  licavier  storm  of  indignation  upon  himself." 

But  the  provocation  was  certain  to  occur  ;  for  in  the  same  session  of 
Parliament  that  attainted  tlie  Holy  IMaid,  the  secession  of  Enghuid 
from  the  Catholic  communion  was  completed,  and,  while  Fisher  was 
condemned  of  one  misprison  of  treason,  another  sj)ecies  of  the  same 
offence  was  invented  as  it  were  j)urj)osely  to  entraj)  liis  conscience. 
Henry's  marriage  with  Catlierine  of  Arragon  had  already  ])een  dissolved 
by  Cranmer^  and  he  was  j)rivately  united  to  Ann  Boleyn ;  })ut  n(»w  the 
Parliament  solemnly  declared  the  former  marriaije  null  and  void,  cou- 


when  I  had  so  many  prohable  testimonies  of  her  virtue?  I.  Thc  report  of  the 
country  which  generally  called  her  the  HOLY  MAII).  2.  Her  entrance  iuto  religiou 
iipon  certain  \isions,  which  was  commonly  said  she  had.  3.  For  the  good  religion 
and  leaniing  that  was  thought  to  bc  in  her  ghostly  father,  (Dr.  Bocking,)  aud  in  other 
virtuous  and  well-Iearned  priesLs,  that  then  testified  of  her  business,  as  it  was  nnnmorili/ 
reported.  Fiually,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  (Warham,)  that  then  was  both  her  t)rdi- 
uar\',  and  a  man  reputed  of  high  wisdom  and  learning,  told  me  that  she  had  mauy 
great  visions.  And  of  him  I  learncd  greatcr  things  than  cver  I  heard  vf  the  Nun 
herself.  But  here  twill  be  said  she  told  me  such  words  as  wcre  to  the  peril  of  the 
Prince  and  of  thc  realm.  The  words  that  shc  told  me  concerning  the  peril  of  the 
Kinii's  Highness  were  these :  That  she  had  her  revelation  from  (lod  that  if  the  King 
went  forth  with  the  puqwse  that  he  inteuded,  he  should  not  be  King  seven  mouths 
louger;  and  she  told  me  also,  that  she  had  iK-en  with  the  King,  and  shewed  unto  his 
(Jrace  the  same  Revelation.  But  whertiis  I  uevergave  her  any  counsil  to  this  matter, 
nor  kuew  of  any  forgiug  or  feigning  thcreof,  I  trust  in  your  great  wisdoins  that  you 
will  not  think  any  default  iu  me  touching  this  poiut.  It  will  be  .said  that  I  sh«iuld 
h:iv«'  shewfd  the  words  to  the  Kin;;'s  Highness.  Verily  if  F  had  not  thought 
undoubtedly  that  she  had  shewed  the  same  wurds  unto  his  (irace,  my  «luty  had  been 
so  to  have  done.  But  whcn  she  herself,  which  pretended  to  have  had  this  revelution 
from  OckI,  had  shewed  thc  same,  I  saw  no  necessity  why  I  should  renew  it  iigain  to  his 
(irace.  And  not  only  hcr  own  saying  thus  persuaded  me,  but  her  l*rit»n>ss's  words 
coiifirmed  thc  same,  and  their  servants  also  re|)orted  unto  my  ser\ant.s  that  she  had 
be»n  with  the  King.  And  yet  bisides  all  this,  I  knew  it  iiot  long  after  by  some  others, 
lliat  s<>  it  was  indeed." 
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firnied  tlie  latter,  and  entailed  tlie  crown  upon  the  issue  of  Henry  and 
Ann  Boleyn.  It  was  also  adjudged  misprison  of  treason  to  slander  or 
do  any  thing  to  the  derogation  of  the  King's  last  marriage,  and  all  per- 
sons  whatsoever  were  enjoined  to  maintain  and  keep  the  provisions  of 
tlie  act  so  ordaining.  And  in  pursuance  of  it,  on  the  day  of  the  proro- 
gation,  March  30,  1534,  an  oath  was  taken  by  both  Houses,  wherein 
they  swore  "  to  bear  faith,  truth,  and  obedience  alone  to  the  King's 
IMajesty,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  of  his  most  dear  and  entirely 
beloved  lawful  wife  Queen  Anne,  begotten  and  to  be  begotten.  And 
further  to  the  heirs  of  the  same  Sovereign  Lord,  according  to  the  limi- 
tation  iu  tlie  statute  made  for  surety  of  his  succession  in  the  crown  of 
tliis  realm,  mentioned  and  contained,  and  not  to  any  other  within  this 
realm,  nor  foreign  authority,  nor  potentate,  &c.  To  this  oath  Fisher 
woukl  never  consent,  yet  he  did  not  venture  to  oppose  it  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  retired  to  his  episcopal  palace  at  Rochester. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  there  long.  Not  above  four  days 
were  past  when  he  received  an  instant  summons  to  appear  at  Lambeth 
before  Cranmer,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  with  other  com- 
missioners,  were  appointed  to  tender  the  oath  of  succession.  He  obeyed. 
The  oath,  in  all  its  plenitude  of  verbiage,  was  presented  to  him ;  he 
perused  and  meditated  over  it  awhile,  then  requested  time  to  consider 
of  it.  Five  days  were  granted,  which  having  elapsed,  he  again  appeared 
before  the  commissioners,  and  told  them  that  ''  He  had  perused  the 
oath  with  as  good  deliberation  as  he  could ;  but,  as  they  had  framed  it, 
lic  could  not,  with  any  safety  to  his  own  conscience,  subscribe  thereto, 
except  they  would  give  him  leave  to  alter  it  in  some  particulars; 
whereby  his  own  conscience  might  be  satisfied,  as  well  as  the  King." 
To  this  the  commissioners,  with  one  consent,  made  answer,  "  That  the 
King  woukl  allow  no  alterations,  exceptions,  or  reservations,  in  the 
oaths,"  and  Cranmcr  added,  "  You  must  answer  directly,  whether  you 
will  or  M  ill  not  subscribe."  Then  Fisher,  seeing  the  worst,  said  deci- 
sively,  "  If  you  will  needs  have  me  answer  directly,  my  answer  is,  that 
for  as  much  as  my  own  conscience  cannot  be  satisfied  I  absolutclyrefuse 
the  oaths."  The  commissioners  had  now  but  one  course;  for  the  act 
adjudged  that  whosocver  should  declinc  to  swcar  to  all  its  provisions 
was,  ipso  faclo,  guilty  of  misprison  of  treason,  and  to  be  punished 
accordingly.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1584,  thc  aged  Bishop  was  incarce- 
rated  in  the  Tovv^er,  from  whence  he  never  came  forth  again  but  to  trial 
and  execution.  Whatever  might  be  the  case  with  the  King,  the  most 
cmiuent  persons,  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  statc,  were  evidcntly 
reluctant  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  a  white-headed  man  with 
one  fr)ot  in  the  grave,  the  fame  of  whose  Icarning  and  piety  was  spread 
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over  Europe,  m  hose  very  offencc  was  calculated  to  procure  liim  a  wortliy 
remembrance  w  itli  the  gootl  of  his  own  time,  aud  of  succeediug  ages, 
especially  as  Sir  Thomas  More  was  involved  in  the  same  conscientious 
delincjuency.  As  there  was  uo  liope  of  persuadiug  Heury  to  al)ate  auy 
article  of  the  oath,  great  efforts  were  used  to  induce  Fisher  to  take  it 
uureservedly.  Secretary  Cromwell,  who  seems  to  liave  Ijceu  his  sincere 
well-M  isher,  urged  liim  once  more  to  write  to  tlie  King,  aud  at  least 
explain  the  perfect  loyalty  of  his  seutiments,  and  his  readiness  to  make 
any  submission  which  his  conscience  did  not  prohibit.  But  Fislier 
could  not  briug  himself  to  this  measure,  aud  declined  auy  direct  solicit- 
ation  of  his  Sovereigu,  whose  temper  was  such,  he  said,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  address  him  without  giving  fresh  umbrage.  Several  Pre- 
lates  visited  him  in  his  confiuement,  if  possible  to  argue  away  his 
scruples,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Audley,*  a  subtle  and  complyiug 
politician,  as  houest  as  most  politiciaus  think  uecessary,  with  othcrs  of 
the  Privy  Council,  tried  their  rhetoric  aud  iufluence  to  the  same  end, 
but  all  without  effect. 

The  main  point  at  which  the  Bishop  stuck  was  that  clause  of  thc 
succession  act  which  declared  the  marriage  l^etween  Henry  and  Cathe- 
riue  uull  aud  void  from  the  commeucement,  as  Ijcing  contrary  to  the 
Leviticul  laws,  aud  therefore  uniawful,  uotwithstauding  auy  dis]>ousa- 
tion  whatever.  This  was  indeed  a  virtual  denial  of  the  iurallibility  <»f 
tlie  Church  ;  it  was  setting  Scripture  above  the  Church,  and  therein 
renouncing  the  great  and  ]>eculiar  tenet  u|X)n  which  rests  the  wli(»le 
fabric  of  that  Church  which  he  held  to  be  the  Catholic  aud  sole  saving 
Cliurch.  Cromwell,  who  laboured  iu  a  mauuer  creditable  to  his  hcart, 
to  iiiduce  the  Bislioj)  to  save  himself,  seut  Lee,  Bisliop  of  Litcli- 
field  aiid  Coventry,  to  argue  this  question  with  him  ;  and  at  length  he 
agreed  to  a  compromise,  whicli  miglit  have  satisfied  auy  but  a  desj>ot: 
"  tliat  he  would  swear  to  the  succession,  and  never  disj^ute  more  alxjut 
the  marriage,  aiid  he  promiscd  allegiauce  to  the  Kiug  ;  but  Iiis  am- 
science  could  not  bc  couvinced  that  tlie  marriage  Wiis  agaiust  tlie  laws 

•  If  Audley  desorvcd  the  character  given  of  him  by  Lloyd,  (who  is  oflen  accused  of 
s-acrificing  tnith  to  antithesis,)  thore  can  have  been  too  little  sympathy  between  him 
aiid  Fishcr  to  rnable  them  to  understand  one  another. 

"  The  King  inight  verj*  well  trust  him  with  his  conscience  when  he  tnisted  the  King 
with  his;  owning  no  doctriiK'  but  what  was  established,  ever  judging  the  (hurch  and 
State  wiser  than  him.vlf;  rather  escaping  thaii  refusiiig  dangerous  iiiiployment.s  in 
which  he  must  either  displease  his  master  or  him.silf.  Ile  was  tender,  b.it  not  wilful, 
waving  such  employments  dexterously,  wherein  he  nuist  offend  his  master  dan 
gerously."  Such  a  conscience  as  this  would  be  more  serviccable  than  evcn  no  con- 
science  at  all.  Andley  was  the  foiinder  *>f  Magdalen  ('ollege,  Cambridge,  and  thc 
stcond  hiy  Chancellor,  Sir  Thoma.H  .Mon-,  wIkuii  he succctded,  bciug  thc  first 
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of  God  ; "  aiul  to  tlic  same  inodified  acceptance  of  tlie  oath,  Sir  Thomas 
More  also  agreed. 

Craiimer  was  very  desirous  that  this  partial  concession  should  be  ad- 
mitted,  and  foreseeing,  as  Burnet  says,  "  the  ill  efFects  that  would  follow. 
on  contending  so  much  with  persons  so  highly  esteemed  over  the  world, 
and  of  such  a  temper  that  severity  could  bend  them  to  notliing,  did  by 
an  earnest  letter  to  Cromwell,  dated  the  27th  of  April,  move  that  what 
they  ofFered  might  be  accepted  ;  for  if  they  once  swore  to  the  succession 
it  would  quiet  the  kingdom,  for  they  once  acknowledging  it,  all  other 
persons  would  acquiesce  and  submit  to  their  judgments."  Cromwell 
probably  did  his  best^  but  Henry  had  now  ".abandoned  all  remorse/' 
and  would  have  his  own  will  to  be  law,  conscience,  and  religion, 
to  all  his  subjects,  as  he  had  made  it  to  himself.  He  replied  to 
the  representations  of  Cromwell,  and  his  fellow  counsellors^  with  more 
than  usual  fury :  "  Mother  of  God  !  both  More  and  Fisher  shall  take 
the  oath,  or  I  will  know  why  they  should  not ;  and  ye  "  (CromAvell  and 
the  counsellors,)  "  shall  make  them  do  it,  or  I  \vill  see  better  reasons  why 
ye  cannot."  Such  at  least  are  the  words  recorded,  and  they  are  such  as 
Henry  was  likely  to  have  used.  It  is  certain  that  he  refused  to  accept 
any  thing  less  of  IMore  or  Fisher  than  an  unconditional  surrender  of 
their  scruples. 

The  Parliament,  since  we  must  give  that  name  to  the  slavish  assembly, 
whose  shameless  haste  to  legalize  every  issue  of  their  master's  passions, 
perhaps  made  him  worse  than  he  would  have  proved,  had  he  formally 
possessed  an  al)soIute  crown,  met  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1534,  and 
one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  attaint  Bishop  Fisher  for  refusing  the  oath  of 
succession,  and  to  declare  his  Bishopric  void  from  the  2nd  of  January 
following. 

When  all  hopes  of  accommodation  wcre  lost,  he  was  suflfered  to 
remain  in  his  miserablc  durance,  possibly  in  expectation  that  death 
would  o])sequiousIy  come  to  spare  his  enemies  the  trouble  and  disgrace 
of  murdering  him.  To  his  other  calamitics  Mas  now  added  the  lowest 
poverty,  for  all  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  so  infamously 
neglected  by  those  who  ought  at  least  to  have  revercnced  liis  age  and 
his  order,  thjit  it  is  only  charity  to  think  his  })rethren  of  the  clergy 
were  forhidden  to  relieve  him.  Dr.  Lee  did  venture  to  represent  to 
Cromwell  that  "his  ])ody  could  not  ])ear  the  clothes  on  his  Ijack  ;  that 
he  was  well  nigh  going,  and  that  he  could  not  continue,  unless  the 
King  were  merciful  to  him."  Yet  more  feelingly  are  his  necessities 
ex]>r('ssed  iri  a  letter  of  his  own  to  Cromw(!lI,  which  we  hope  at  least 
oljtained  him  an  enlarged  alIowan(;e  of  food  and  rainient: — 

"  F^urthermore  I  ])esecch  you  l>c  good  master  unto  me  in  my  neces- 
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sity.  For  I  liave  neithcr  shirt  nor  suit,  nor  yet  otlicr  clothcs  that  arc 
necessary  for  nie  to  wcar,  but  that  \)c  ragged  and  rent  to<j  slianicfuUy ; 
notwithstanding  I  miglit  casily  suffer  that,  if  tliey  would  kccj)  my 
body  warm.  But  my  diet  also,  God  knows  how  slender  it  is  at  many 
times.  And  now  in  my  age,  my  stomach  will  not  away  but  with  a  fcw 
kind  of  meats,  which  if  I  want,  I  decay  forthwith,  and  fall  into  crjuses 
and  diseases  of  my  body,  and  cannot  keep  niyself  in  health.  And  as 
our  Lord  kuoweth,  I  have  nothing  left  unto  me  for  to  provide  any 
Ixjtter,  but  as  my  brother  of  his  own  purse  layeth  out  for  me,  to  his 
own  great  hinderance.  Wherefore,  good  master  Secretary,  eftsoons  1 
Ijcseech  you  to  have  some  j)ity  uj)on  me,  and  let  me  have  such  things  as 
are  necessary  for  me  in  mine  age,  and  esj)ecially  for  my  hcalth.  And 
also  that  it  may  please  you,  by  your  high  wisdom,  to  movc  the  King's 
Highness  to  take  me  unto  his  gracious  favour  again,  and  to  restore  me 
to  my  Iil)erty,  out  of  this  cdd  and  j)ainful  inij)risonment.  Whercby 
ye  sliall  bind  me  to  be  your  poor  bedesman  for  ever  unto  Almighty 
God,  who  ever  have  you  in  liis  protection  and  custfjdy.  Othcr  twain 
things  I  must  dcsire  of  you.  That  I  may  take  some  j)ricst  with  mc 
in  the  Tower,  by  the  assignment  of  IMaster  Lieutenant,  against  this 
lioly  timc.  That  I  may  ]>orrow  somc  books,  to  say  my  dcvotions  morc 
effectually  thcse  holy  days,  for  thc  comfort  of  my  soul.  This  I  lieseech 
you  to  grant  me  of  your  charity.  And  for  this  our  Lord  G(m1  scnd  you  a 
merry  Christmas  and  a  comfortable  to  your  hcarfs  dcsirc.  At  thc 
Tower,  the  22d  day  of  Decembcr,  your  j^oor  bedcsman, 

JOIIN  ROFF." 

Thus,  to  borrow  thc  (juaint  yctafTcctinglanguagc  of  Fulicr,  hc  "  livcd 
in  durancc,  and  so  was  likcly  t^)  continuc,  till,  in  all  j)n>!)al)ilitv,  his 
soul  should  be  freed  from  two  j)risons, — I  mcan  that  of  his  Ixwiy  and  of 
thc  Tower»  For  his  life  could  do  the  King  no  hurt,  whosc  death 
might  j)r(x:ure  him  hatred,  as  of  one  gencrally  j)iticd  for  his  agc, 
lionourcd  fov  his  Icarning,  admircd  for  his  holy  conversation.  Bcsidcs, 
it  was  not  worth  the  wliilc  to  takc  away  his  lifc,  who  was  not  only 
mortalis,  as  all  men,  and  morfijicdtus,  as  all  g<MKl  mcn,  but  also  mori. 
turm,  as  all  old  men,  being  j)ast  seventy-six  years  of  age." 

But  the  fame  of  his  fidelity  and  sutfcrings  in  the  cause  of  liis  church 
Iijwl  rcachcd  Romc,  where  Cardinal  Farucsc,  a  vcry  diffcrcnt  sort  of 
Poj)e  fntni  thc  cithcr-sidcd  hcsitating  Clcincnt,  was  rcccntly  clcvatcd 
to  thc  Tiara  by  thc  titlc  (»f  Paul  III.  Ilad  Paul  dctcnnincd  (»f  malicc 
j)rcj)ense  to  procure  for  the  j)aj)al  cause  the  honour  of  Fisher's  martyr- 
diMii  as  a  sct-off  against  the  Protestiint  martyrs,  he  could  scarcely  liave 
takcn  a  morc  cffcctual  mcth^Ml  tlian  by  lK'stowing  ujmui  liim  an  unsca. 
S(»nal)Ic    hoiiour,    thc   acccjitancc   (»f  wliicli   miirht    Ih'   conNtrucd  into  a 
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(lefiance  to  a  King  whose  anger  was  deatli.  But  as  we  are  not  among 
tliosc  Avho  hold  that  every  Pope  becomeS;,  ex-officio,  an  incarnatlon  of 
the  evil  principle,  we  rather  believe  that  Paul,  in  ignorance  of  the  true 
state  of  things  in  England,  imagined  that  a  Cardinars  hat  would  pro- 
cure  for  the  aged  Prelate  reverence,  liberty,  and  security.  Be  it  as  it 
might,  Fisher  was  created,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1535,  Cardinal  Priest 
of  St.  Vitalis;  most  likely  Mithout  his  own  knowledge  or  wish:  though 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  ever  said,  as  FuIIer  reports, — "  If 
the  Cardinal's  hat  were  lying  at  my  feet,  I  would  not  stoop  to  pick 
it  up."  He  revered — nay,  adored — his  Church  too  much  to  speak 
lightly  of  her  dignities,  and  was  above  the  hypocrisy  of  pretending  to 
despise  what,  if  he  did  not  covet,  he  religiously  esteemed. 

No  sooner  did  Henry  hear  of  this  promotion,  than  he  gave  orders 
that  the  hat  should  be  stopped  at  Calais ;  and  sent  Cromwell  to  sift  out 
how  far  the  Bishop  was  a  privy  or  consenting  party  to  his  own  elevation. 
After  some  general  conference,  no  doubt  upon  religious  topics,  the 
artful  secretary  entered  upon  his  real  business.  "  My  Lord  of  Roches- 
ter,"  says  he,  "  what  would  you  say  if  the  Pope  were  to  send  you  a 
CardinaFs  hat,  would  you  accept  of  it  ?  "  Fisher  replied,  "  Sir,  I  know 
myself  to  be  so  far  unworthy  of  any  such  dignity,  that  I  think  of 
nothing  less  ;  but  if  any  such  thing  should  happen,  assure  yourself  that 
I  should  improve  that  favour  to  the  best  advantage  I  could  in  assisting 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  that  respect  I  should 
receive  it  on  my  knees."  When  Cromwell  reported  this  manly  avowal 
to  his  master,  Harry  exclaimed,  in  "  right  royal  rage/' — "  Ha !  is  he 
yet  so  lusty  ?  Thcn  let  the  Pope  send  him  a  hat  when  he  will ;  but 
by  God's  mother,  he  shall  wear  it  on  his  shoulders  then,  for  I  will 
leavc  him  never  a  head  to  sct  it  on  ! "  And  thenceforth  it  was  deter- 
mined  to  cut  off  the  poor  remainder  of  the  old  man's  days. 

He  must,  however,  be  butchered  according  to  law,  and  no  act  of  his 
had  hitherto  subjected  him  to  capital  punishment.  What  then  ?  The 
Solicitor  General,  Rich,  was  either  commissioncd,  or  which  is  just  as 
likely,  volunteered,  to  trepan  him  into  treason.  A  convenient  statute 
had  not  long  Ijefore  passed  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  course 
received  the  royal  assent,  by  which  it  was  made  high  treason  "  mali- 
ciously  to  wish  or  desire  by  words  or  writing,  or  to  imagine,  attempt, 
or  invcnt,  any  bodily  harm  to  be  done  to  the  King,  the  Qucen,  or  their 
heirs  apparent ;  or  to  deprive  any  of  thcm  of  thc  dignity,  style,  or 
NAME  OF  THEiR  ROYAL  ESTATKS."  Now  among  tlic  dignitics  and 
names  of  the  royal  estates  was  that  of  Supreme  head  op  thb 
CiiiTRCH,  and  "upon  this  hint"  the  man  of  law  proceeded.  He  came 
M  ith  a  great  face  of  importancc  and  mystery,  as  if  sccretly  despatched 
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hy  the  King,  for  tlie  quieting  of  tlie  royal  conscicnce,  to  consult  upon 
tlie  question  of  the  supreniacy.  Well  had  it  lieen  for  Fisher  had 
he  rcmenibered  tlie  words  of  the  Psahuist,  "Iwill  kecp  niy  tonguc 
as  it  were  with  a  bridle  wliile  the  ung«xlly  is  in  niy  sight :"  but 
he  was  a  man  of  infinite  simplicity,  and  perhaps  thought  that  even 
silence  on  this  head  was  a  denial  of  his  Saviour,  or  at  all  events  a  treason 
against  liis  Saviour's  Church.  He  therefore  answered  to  this  effect : — 
"  As  to  the  business  of  the  supremacv,  I  must  needs  tell  his  ^Majesty, 
as  I  have  often  told  liim  heretofore,  and  would  so  tell  him  if  I  \scre  to 
to  die  this  present  hour,  that  it  is  utterly  unlawful ;  and  thercfore  I 
would  not  wish  his  Majesty  to  take  any  such  title  or  power  upon  hini 
as  he  loves  his  own  soul." 

It  was  enougli.  A  commission  was  issued  to  the  Lord  ChanccIIor 
Audlcy,  Brandon  Dukc  of  Suffulk,  Clifford  Earl  of  Cumbcrland, 
Thomas  Boleyn  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Mr.  Secretary  Cromwell,  and  eight 
of  the  Judges,  to  try  John  Fisher,  late  Bishoj)  of  Rochester,  for  higli 
treason,  upon  the  statute  of  26th  Henry  VIII.  The  charge  against 
him  ran, — "  That,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  King  IIcnry's  rcign, 
he,  tlie  said  John  Fisher,  laie  Bisliop  of  Kochester,  had,  in  thc  Towcr 
of  London,  falsely,  maliciously,  and  traiterously  spoken  and  divulged 
against  liis  due  allegiance,  l)cfore  several  of  the  King's  true  subjects 
the  following  words  in  English  : — That  the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord 
is  not   Supreme  Head,  on  earth,  of  the  Chiirch  of  En<jland." 

As  P^isher  had  been  already  deprived  of  Iiis  episcopal  functions 
for  misprison  of  treason,  lie  was  not  allowed  a  trial  by  Iiis  ])cers,  but 
was  tried  by  a  common  JMiddlesex  jury  ^'  of  twelve.  Thc  indictment 
was  found  on  the  llth  of  June,  but  the  poor  old  man  was  so  sick  and 
infirm,  that  cvcii  tlic  inhumanity  of  that  agc  shruiik  from  thc  shanic  (»f 
dragging  Iiim  bcfore  the  court.  All  liis  bot»ks  aiid  jiapcrs  wcrc  scizcd, 
no  «loubt  with  a  view  to  extract  cvidence  from  thcm.  On  the  IJth  hc 
was  so  far  recovered  as  to  render  it  possible  to  carry  hini  lK'f(»rc  tlic 
bar  of  thc  King's  Bench.  Ile  wore  a  plain  black  cl(»tli  gown,  without 
any  episcopal  vcstmciit.  Part  of  the  way  he  pnM-ccdcd  tlinmgh  tlic 
strects  on  horsc-back,  but  Iiis  strcngth  failing,  lie  was  put  into  a  l>oat, 
and  conveyed  to  Wcstminstcr  by  watcr. 

The  trial  of  a  do<nncd  iiiaii  is  gcnerally  soon  ovcr.     Thc  jury  kncw 
tliat  thcy  were  to   fiiid    hiiii  guilty,   aiid   tlicy  condciniicd   tlic   Bishop 

•  It  had  hccii  called  in  qiK'Sliuii  whcthcr  oiiii  Bishop  was  ciititlid  t«»  a  trial  by  his 
pctrs:  first,  hccausc  his  pccragc  is  not  of  blo«Hl,  hiit  oflicial  iiurcly, — a  wcak  ar>:u 
mcnt,  for  thc  iiobility  is  inhcrcnt  in  thc  scc :  sc<"ou(IIy,  iHcaus»-   |{isho|H   not  Ih  ini: 
allowcd  lo  sit  08  judgci»  iu  cascs  of  lifc  aud  dcatli,  hc  ha»  uo  propcr  ptcrs  by  whoin 
hr  cau  bc  tricd. 
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diiefly  on  tlie  evideiice  uf  Rich,  whicli  they  mi^ht  very  justly,  though 
certainly  not  safely,  have  rejected :  for  the  man  who  would  treache- 
rously  obtain  such  evidence,  may  well  be  supposed  capable  of  fabricatiiig 
it.  The  Bishop,  though  he  could  not  expect  his  objections  to  be 
allowed  any  weight,  did  protest  against  the  villainy  of  Rich  *  in  bokl 
terms  : — "  I  cannot  but  marvel  to  hear  you  come  in  and  bear  witness 
against  me,  kuowing  in  what  a  secret  manner  you  came  to  me." 
Then  turning  to  the  court, — "He  told  me  that  the  King,  for  the 
better  satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience,  had  sent  unto  me,  in  this 
secret  manner,  to  know  my  full  opinion  in  the  matter,  for  the  great 
affiance  he  had  in  me  more  than  in  any  other :  he  told  me  that  the 
King  willed  him  to  assure  me,  on  his  honour,  and  on  the  ivord  of  a 
King!  that  whatever  I  should  say  unto  him,  by  this  his  secret  messen- 
ger,  I  should  abide  no  peril  or  danger  for  it,  neither  that  any  advantage 
should  be  taken  against  me  for  the  same.  Now,  therefore,  my  Lords, 
seeing  it  pleased  the  King  s  Majesty  to  send  to  me  thus  secretly,  under 
the  pretence  of  plain  and  true  meaning,  to  know  my  poor  advice  and 
opinion  in  these  his  great  afFairs,  which  I  most  gladly  was,  and  ever 
will  be,  willing  to  send  him  :  methinks  it  is  very  hard  injustice  to  hear 
the  messenger's  accusation,  and  to  allow  the  same  as  a  sufficient  testi- 
mony  against  me  in  matter  of  treason. 

"I  pray  you,  my  Lords,  consider  moreover,  thatby  allequity,  justice, 
worldly  honesty,  and  courteous  dealing,  I  cannot,  as  the  case  standetli, 
be  directly  charged  with  treason,  though  I  had  spoken  the  words 
indeed,  the  same  being  not  spoken  maliciously ,  but  in  the  way  of 
advice  and  counsel,  when  it  was  requested  of  me  by  the  King  himself : 
and  that  favour  the  very  words  of  the  statute  do  give  me,  being  madc 
only  against  such  as  do  maliciously  gainsay  the  King's  suprcmacy,  and 
none  other ;  wherefore,  although  by  rigour  of  law  you  may  take  occa- 
sion  thus  to  condemn  me,  yet  I  hope  you  cannot  find  hiw  cxcept  you 
add  rigour  to  that  law,  to  cast  me  down,  which  herein  I  hope  I  have 
not  deserved." 

The  jury  f<jund  him  guilty,  and  the  court  sentenced  him  to  die  tlie 
death  of  a  traitor  in  all  its  liorrid  particulars.  The  trial  over,  he  was 
carried  back  to  the  Tower,  haply  with  a  lighter  heart  than  when  he  was 
brought  forth  from  thence ;  for  the  hopeless  possibility  of  an  acquittai 
Cfjuhl  have  administered  no  comfort,  while  the  certainty  of  undeserved 

•  This  Rich  rose  from  small  beginniugs  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  and  a  Baron  under 
Edward  VI.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  iwl/le  family,  from  which  sprung  Robert,  Karl 
of  Warwick,  and  Henry,  Earl  of  HoUand,  his  brothcr,  distinguishcd  for  thcir  frcqucut 
chaii;;»;  of  sidcs  iu  thc  civil  wars  uudcr  Charlcs  I.  Thc  dircct  linc  bccamc  cxtiuct 
in  1759. 
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(leatli  gave  resignation  and  repose,  and  a  self-fidfilling  liope  on  hij^li. 
When  arrived  at  the  Tower,  he  turned  to  the  officerswho  liad  attended 
liim  on  his  passage  tlience  and  back,  and  said  cheerfully  and  court- 
eously,  "  IMy  masters,  I  thank  you  for  all  the  great  lahour  and  pains  ye 
have  taken  with  me  tliis  day.  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any  thing  in 
recompense,  for  I  liare  nothing  left,  and  tlierefore,  I  pray  you,  accept 
iii  good  i)art  my  hearty  thanks." 

Four  days  elapsed  between  tlie  sentence  and  the  execution,  during 
whicli  tlie  King  mitigated  the  mode  of  death  into  simj)le  beheading. 
He  employed  the  interval  in  fervent  devotion,  doubtless  not  omitting 
any  rite  approved  by  his  creed,  the  use  of  which  lie  couhl  pnjcure. 
The  account  of  his  last  day  on  earth  is  given  by  Fuller  from  a  Catholic 
writer,  with  so  much  simplicity,  and  such  an  air  of  reality,  that  we 
ciuujot  altcr  it  but  for  tlie  worse,  and  sliall  tlierefore  cxtract  it  entire.* 

'*^After  the  Licutenant  of  the  Tower  liad  received  tlie  writ  for  his 
execution,  Ijecause  it  was  then  very  late,  and  tlie  prisoner  asleep,  he 
was  loth  to  disease  him  from  his  rest,  But  in  tlie  morning,  before  five 
of  the  clock,  he  came  to  him  in  his  chamber,  in  the  bell  tower,  finding 
him  yet  aslccp  in  his  l)cd,  and  waking  him,  told  hini,  ^lle  Mas  conie  to 
him  on  a  messago  from  the  King,  to  signify  unto  him  that  his  pleasure 
was,  that  he  should  suifer  death  that  forenoon.'  '  Well !  ((pioth  the 
I3isIio]))  if  this  ])e  your  errand,  you  bring  me  no  great  news,  for  I  have 
looked  long  for  this  message,  and  I  most  lunnbly  thank  his  INIajesty 
that  it  pleaseth  him  to  rid  me  of  all  this  worldly  business.  Yet  let  me 
l)y  your  patience  sleej)  an  hour  or  two,  for  I  have  slej)t  very  ill  tliis 
niglit,  not  for  any  fear  of  death,  I  thank  G(hI,  but  by  rejison  of  my 
great  infirmity  and  weakness.' 

"^The  King's  ])Ieasure  is  farther,'  (said  the  Lieutenant)  'that  you 
shall  use  as  litth;  sj)eech  as  may  ]>c,  es])ecially  of  any  tliing  tonching 
his  iMajesty,  wliereby  the  j)eoj)le  sliould  have  any  cause  to  tliink  of  liini 
or  his  ])roceedings  otherwise  than  well.'  'For  that,'  (said  he)  *you 
shall  see  me  order  myself  as,  by  Gotrs  grace,  neither  the  King  nor  any 
nian  else  shall  have  occasion  to  mislike  of  my  words.'  With  whicli 
answer  the  Licutenant  dc])arted  from  him,  and  so  the  j^risoiicr,  falliiig 
again  to  rcst,  slcj)t  soundly  two  hours  and  more  ;  and  altcr  hc  was 
awakcd,  called  to  his  man  to  help  liim  up.  IJut  first  conunanded  liim 
to  take  away  his  shirt  of  hair  (which  customably  hc  wore)  aiid  to  convey 
it  jirivily  out  of  the  house  ;  aiid  instead  thereof,  to  lay  liini  forth  a 
clcaii  wliitc  sliirt,  aiid  all  tlic  l)cst  aj^jiarcl  lic  had,  ;ls  clcanly  brushcd 
as  niiglit  bc.      And,  as  he  was  arr.iying  liinisclf,  liis  nian,  sccing  iii  hini 

•  ImiIUt.     Cliiirth  HiNtor\-  of  I?ritjiin,   T.ook  V.  Sirtiim  3.     Copietl   troni  "//<!//'« 
(thfii)  jyjS.  l.ifr  <>f  Iti.n/iop  Fishrr''  afttrwurds  publishcd  hy  Dr.  Hailty. 
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more  curiosity  aiul  care  for  tlie  fine  and  cleanly  wearing  of  his  apparel 
that  day  than  was  wont,  demanded  of  him,  What  this  sudden  change 
meant  ?  saying,  That  his  Lordship  knew  well  enough  that  he  must  put 
off  all  again  within  two  hours,  and  lose  it.  *  What  of  that  ?  '  said  he, 
'  dost  not  thou  mark  that  this  is  our  marriage  day,  and  that  it  behoveth 
us  therefore  to  use  more  cleanliness  for  solemnity  thereof  ? '  About 
nine  o'clock  the  Lieutenant  came  again,  and  finding  him  almost  ready, 
said,  '  He  was  now  come  for  him/  Then  said  he  to  his  man,  '  Reach 
me  my  fiirred  tippet  to  put  about  my  neck/  '  Oh,  my  Lord  ! '  said  the 
Lieutenant,  '  what  need  ye  be  so  careful  for  your  health  for  this  little 
time,  being,  as  yourself  knows,  not  much  above  an  hour  ?  '  'I  think 
no  otherwise,'  said  he,  '  but  yet  in  the  mean  time  I  will  keep  myself  as 
well  as  I  can.  For  I  tell  you  truth,  though  I  have,  I  thank  our  Lord, 
a  very  good  desire  and  willing  mind  to  die  at  this  present,  and  so  trust 
of  his  infinite  goodness  and  mercy  he  will  continue  it,  yet  will  I  not 
willingly  hinder  my  health  in  the  mean  time  one  minute  of  an  hour, 
but  still  prolong  the  same,  as  long  as  I  can,  by  such  reasonable  ways 
and  means  as  Ahnighty  God  hath  provided  for  me.'  And  with  that, 
taking  a  little  book  in  his  hand,  which  was  a  New  Testament  lying  by 
him,  he  made  a  cross  on  his  forehead,  and  went  out  of  his  prison  door 
with  tlie  Lieutenant,  being  so  weak  that  he  was  scant  able  to  go  down 
stairs ;  whereupon,  at  the  stairs  foot,  he  was  taken  up  in  a  chair 
betvveen  two  of  the  Lieutenanfs  men,  and  carried  to  the  Tower  gate, 
with  a  great  number  of  weapons  about  him,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Sheriff  of  London  for  execution. 

"  And  as  they  were  come  to  the  uttermost  precinct  of  tlie  liberties 
of  the  Tower,  they  rested  there  with  him  a  spacc,  till  such  time  as  one 
was  sent  bcfore  to  know  in  what  readiness  the  Sheriffs  were  to  receive 
him.  During  which  space  he  rose  out  of  his  cliair,  and  standing  on  his 
feet,  leaned  liis  shoulder  to  the  wall,  and  lifting  his  eyes  towards 
heaven,  he  opcned  a  little  book  in  his  hand,  and  said,  '  O  Lord  !  this  is 
the  last  time  that  evcr  I  shall  open  tliis  little  book ;  let  some  comfort- 
able  place  now  chance  unto  me,  whercby  I,  thy  poor  servant,  may 
glorify  thce  in  this  my  last  hour.'  And  with  that,  looking  into  the 
b(Xjk,  tlie  first  thing  that  camc  to  his  sight  were  these  words: — Haec 
esl  autem  vita  aeterna  ut  cognoHcant  te  solum  verum  Deum,  et  quem 
misisti  Jesum  Christum.  Ego  te  (jlorificavi  super  terram,  opus  con~ 
summavi  quod  dedisti  mihi,   <Sfc.,*    and  with  that  he   shut  the   book 

*  St.  .John  xvii.  3.  4. — And  this  is  life  etemal,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only 
tnic  Ciod,  and  Jesus  Chsist  whom  thou  hast  sent.  I  have  glorified  thee  ou  the  carth. 
I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do. 

The  Catholics  generally  quote  Scripture  in  Latin,  from  the  Vulgate. 
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togethci,  aiid  said,  '  Hcrc  is  evcn  leariiing  cnougli  for  nic  to  niy  life's 
cnd.*  And  so  tlic  Sheriff  Ixiiiig  ready  for  hini,  he  was  takcn  up  agaiii 
anioug  certain  of  the  Sheriffs  men,  with  a  new  and  much  greater  com- 
pany  of  wcapons  tlian  was  l)efore,  and  carried  to  the  scaffold  on  the 
Tower-kiU,  otherwise  callcd  East-Smithjield,  liimsclf  praying  all  the 
way,  and  recordiug  upou  the  words  which  hc  bcfore  had  read. 

"  When  he  was  comc  to  tlie  foot  of  the  scafFold,  they  that  carricd 
liim  offercd  to  help  him  up  thc  stairs,  but  said  he,  '  Nay,  masters, 
seeing  I  am  come  so  far,  lct  me  alone  and  ye  shall  sec  me  shift  for 
mysclf  well  enough  ; '  aud  so  weut  up  stairs  without  any  hclp,  so  livcly, 
tliat  it  was  a  marvcl  to  thcni  tliat  bcfore  kncw  his  dcbility  and  wcak- 
ness.  But  as  he  was  mounting  thc  stairs,  the  south-east  sun  shone 
vcry  brightly  iu  his  facc,  whereupon  he  said  to  himself  tliese  words, 
lifting  up  his  hands :  '  .^ccedite  ad  eum,  et  iUuminamini,  et  faciea 
vestrae  non  confinidentur*  By  that  timc  lic  was  upou  thc  scaffold,  it 
was  alx)ut  tcu  o'clock  ;  whcre  thc  cxecutioncr,  l)ciug  rcady  to  do  his 
office,  kneeled  dowu  to  him  (as  the  fashion  is),  and  askcd  his  forgivc- 
ness.  '  I  forgivc  thcc,'  said  hc,  '  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  trust  thou 
shalt  see  me  overcome  this  storm  lustily.'  Then  were  his  gown  and 
tipj)et  taken  from  him,  and  hc  stood  in  his  doublct  and  hosc  in  sight  of 
all  the  people,  whcre(»f  thcrc  was  iio  small  uunibcr  aSvScmblcd  to  sce  thc 
cxccution. 

"  Being  upon  the  scaffold,  he  spoke  to  the  peoj)le  in  effect  as  follows : 

"  *  Christiau  j)eoplc.  I  am  come  hithcr  to  die  for  the  faith  of  Christ's 
holy  Catholic  Church,  aud  I  thank  God,  hithcrto  my  stomach  hath 
servcd  mc  very  wcll  thcrcunto,  so  that  yet  I  havc  not  fcared  dcath  ; 
wlicrefore  I  desire  you  all  to  help  aud  assist  with  your  j)rayers,  that  at 
the  very  j)oint  and  iustant  of  death's  stroke,  I  may  in  that  very  moment 
stand  steadfast,  without  faiutiiig  iu  ;iny  one  j)oint  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
free  from  any  fear.  And  I  bcsccch  Ahnighty  G(k1,  nf  his  infinitc 
goodncss,  to  save  the  King  aud  this  rcalin,  .iiid  that  it  may  j^lcase  hini 
to  hold  his  holy  hund  ovcr  it,  and  seud  thc  King  a  go<Kl  Council.' 

"  These  words  hc  sj)ake  with  such  a  chcerful  countcnance,  such  a 
stout  and  constant  courage,  aud  such  a  revcrend  gravity,  that  he 
:ipj)(Mrcd  to  all  mcu,  not  only  void  of  fcar,  but  also  glad  of  dcath. 

'After  thcsi*  few  words  by  him  uttcrcd,  hc  knccled  down  un  lK»th 
bis  knees,  and  said  ccrtain  j)raycrs.  Ainoiig  uhich  (as  somc  rcj)ortc«l), 
(nie  wits  thc  hymn  of  Te  Deum  laudamus,  to  the  end  ;  and  tlie  i^salm 
///  te  Domitie  speravi.  Thcii  came  the  exccutioncr  and  bimnd  a  hawd- 
kcrchicf  alwmt  bis  eyes  ;  and  so  tlic   Bi^^hop.  liftinir  iip  his  hands  aiid 

•  J)raw  iiich  iiiit»)  liiiii  :iiul  \n-  .iiliuMitt iirtl,  ;iiul  voiir  liU'^  -liiH  U"!  ''*   «"1^1  tl.mii." 
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lieart  to  hcaven,  said  a  few  prayers,  whicli  ^vere  not  long,  but  fervent 
and  devoiit.  Which  being  ended,  he  hiid  his  head  down  over  the  midst 
of  a  little  block,  where  the  executioner,  being  ready  with  a  sharp  and 
heavy  axe,  cut  asunder  his  slender  neck  at  one  blow,  which  bled  so 
abundantly,  that  many  (saith  my  author)  wondered  to  see  so  much 
blood  issue  from  so  lean  and  slender  a  body;  though  in  my  judgment, 
they  might  rather  have  translated  the  wonder  from  his  leanness  to  his 
age,  it  being  otherwise  a  received  tradition,  that  lean  folks  have  the 
most  blood  in  them. 

"  Thus  died  John  Fisher,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
on  the  22d  of  June,  being  St.  Alban's  day,  the  proto-martyr  of  England, 
and  therefore  with  my  author  most  remarkable.  But  surely  no  day  in 
tlie  Romish  Calendar  is  such  a  skeleton,  or  so  bare  of  sanctity,  but 
(had  his  death  happened  thereon)  a  priest  would  pick  a  mystery  out 
of  it.  He  had  a  lank,  long  body,  full  six  feet  high,  toward  the  end  of 
his  life  very  infirm,  insomuch  that  he  used  to  sit  in  a  chair  when  he 
taught  the  people  in  his  diocese. 

"  His  corpse  (if  our  author  speaketh  truth)  was  barbarously  abused, 
no  winding  sheet  being  allowed  it,  which  will  hardly  enter  into  my 
belief.  For,  suppose  his  friends  durst  not,  h\s  foes  would  not  afFord  him  a 
shroud,  yet  some  neuters,  betwixt  both  (no  doubt),  would  have  done  it 
out  of  common  civility.  Besides,  seeing  the  King  vouchsafed  him  the 
Tower,  a  noble  prison,  and  beheading,  an  honourable  death,  it  is 
improbable  he  would  deny  him  a  necessary  equipage  for  a  plain  and 
private  burial.  Wherefore,  M^^hen  Hall  tells  us,  that  'the  soldiers 
attcnding  his  execution  could  not  get  spades  to  make  his  grave  there- 
with,  but  were  fain  with  halberds  (in  the  north  side  of  the  church  of 
All  Halhnvs,  Barking,)  to  dig  a  hole  wherein  they  cast  his  naked 
corpse ; '  I  listen  to  the  relation  as  inflamed  by  the  reporter's  passion. 
Be  it  here  remembcred,  that  Fisher,  in  his  life-time,  made  himself  a 
tomb  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapcl  in  St.  John's  College,  intending 
there  to  be  buried,  but  was  therein  disappointed.  This  Fisher  M^as  he  who 
had  a  Cardinars  hat  sent  him,  which  (stopped  at  Calais)  never  came  on 
his  head  ;  and  a  monument  made  for  him,  whcrein  his  body  was  never 
dci)osited. 

"  Our  author  reporteth  also,  how  Queen  Ann  Bolcyn  gavc  order  that 
his  head  shouhl  be  brouglit  unto  her  (bcforc  it  was  set  up  on  London 
bridge)  that  she  niiglit  please  herself  at  the  sight  thereof,  and  likc 
another  Herfxlias,*  insult  ovcr  the  head  of  this  John,  her  professed 


•  The  talfc   is  siiffici<:ntly  confuted  by  its  scrviK;    iniitation  of   that  of  Herodias; 
though,  as  hc  that  stcals  a  shecj),  evcn  if  he  forgct  tu  obliteratc  the  true  rnastcr*.s 
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encmy.  Nor  was  she  content  alone  to  revile  his  gliost  with  tauntin*^ 
tcrms,  but  out  of  spite,  or  sport,  or  botli,  struck  her  hand  against  tlie 
moutli  of  this  dead  head  brought  unto  her ;  and  it  happeued  that  one 
of  Fishcr's  teeth,  more  prominent  than  the  rest,  struck  into  her  hand, 
and  not  only  pained  her  for  the  present,  but  made  so  deep  an  inipres- 
sion  therein,  that  she  carried  the  mark  thereof  to  the  grave.  It  seems 
this  was  contrary  to  the  proverb,  Mortui  non  mordent ;  but  enough, 
yea  too  much,  of  such  damnable  falsehoods." 

Thus  was  a  faithful  shepherd  of  Christ's  flock  destroyed.  But  he 
would  not  have  lived  many  years  longer.  His  work  was  done.  He 
neither  flung  away  his  life  madly,  nor  preserved  it  basely.  He  was  a 
martyr,  if  not  to  the  truth  that  is  recorded  in  the  authentic  book  of 
Heaven,  yet  to  that  copy  of  it  which  he  thought  authentic,  which  was 
written  on  his  heart  in  thc  anti(|ue  characters  of  authoritativc  age,  Tliose 
who  think  him  right,  justly  hold  him  a  martyr  to  the  Faith  ;  and  wc 
who  think  him  mistaken,  must  still  allow  him  to  have  beeu  the  martyr 
of  Honesty. 

Bishop  Fisher  was  a  tall  and  robust  man  in  his  youth,  but  exces- 
sively  emaciatcd  in  his  later  years.  He  practiscd  fasting  and  watching 
even  to  su})ererogation,  and  was  too  prone  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
reason  rccpiires  to  I>e  mortified  as  well  as  tlie  l^ody.  IMost  unjustly 
has  he  been  accused  of  avarice,  whereas  he  was  a  wise  and  liberal  econo- 
mist,  desiring  his  brothcr  Robcrt,  who  was  his  steward,  that  the 
revenues  of  his  Bishopric  might  Ix?  regularly  expended  cvery  ycar,  but 
not  exceeded ;  and  whatever  was  Iwyond  thc  frugal  provision  of  his 
household  wcnt  in  alms.  After  his  own  slender  meal  (he  took  but  one 
in  the  four  and  twenty  liours),  hc  would  stand  at  a  window,  to  see  the 
poor  fed  at  his  gate,  with  a  sort  of  vicarious  voluptuousness.  He  was  a 
nian  of  morc  ac(juircd  learning  than  natural  genius,  and  is  said  to  have 
had  the  lR'st  lilirary  in  Kngland.  His  works  are  pretty  nunicnius,  JMit 
consist  entirely  of  sermons  and  controvcrsial  treatises,  mostly  against 
the  doctrines  of  Luther.  One  of  them  l)ears  a  vcry  uncharitablc  title, 
"Pro  Damnatione  Lutheri." 

mark,  makes  a  new  nick  in  thc  car,  that  he  may  claim  it  for  his  own ;  so  the  pervert. 
trs  and  copiers  of  truth  penerally  add  some  littK-  circtunstaiue,  niore  or  less  elevrrly 
iina)?ined,  fnr  a.  ilijfcrenci'^  as  the  heralds  say,— for  inslanee,  the  ti>oth  inark  in  Annc 
I{oleyn's  hand.  Thc  wrath  of  the  Catholic  writers  ajfainst  poor  Anne  brcaks  uut  in 
still  niore  iinprobahle  aecusations  than  this.  Not  etnitent  to  ehar.:»-  hrr  with  eru»  hy, 
treacherv',  and  incontinence,  they  make  her  positively  ni;ly,— hlear-eyed,  wryiucked, 
sallow  coinpltxion.-d,  like  Knvy  personified.  Yet  thes«'  descripti<»ns  wen-  prinlt>d  and 
published  at  a  time  whfii  many  jHrsoiis  livinic  innst  have  sinn  and  nniiinlnrtd  .\nno 
Holcyn.  Biit  writcrs  who  intend  tluir  w«»rks  s-lely  f«»r  the  |Mrusiil  of  soine  particular 
s<»ct  or  parly,  are  uever  deterred  from  falsehood  by  the  fear  o(  eoutradiction. 
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Thc  foUowing  may  bo  legarded  as  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  Bishop's 
writings : — 

1.  A  Sermon  ou  Psahn  116,  at  the  fimeral  of  King  Henry  VII. 

2.  A  Funeral  Sermon  at  the  moncth  mind*'  of  Margaret,  Couutess  of  Richmond. 
Printed  by  Wynkiu  de  VVorde,  and  republished  in  1708,  by  Thomas  Baker,  DD., 
with  a  learned  preface. 

3.  A  Commeutary  ou  the  seven  penitential  Psahns.  Written  at  the  desire  of  the 
Countess  of  Richmond.     Printed  at  London,  1509,  4to.,  1555,  8vo. 

4.  A  Sermon  on  the  Passiou  of  oiir  Saviour. 

5.  A  Sermon  concerniug  the  Righteousness  of  the  Pharisees. 

6.  The  Method  of  arriving  at  the  highest  Perfection  iu  Religiou.  These  four  last 
were  translated  iuto  Latiu  by  John  Fenne. 

7.  A  Sermon  preached  at  London  on  the  day  in  which  the  writings  of  Martin 
Luther  were  publicly  burnt,  on  John  xv.  26.  Cambridge,  1521.  Translated  iuto 
Latiu  by  John  Pace. 

8.  Assertiouura  Martini  Lutheri  confutatio.  A  cunfutation  of  Lxitho^s  assertions,  in 
forty  one  articles. 

9.  Defensio  Asscrtionis  Henrici  VIII.  de  septem  sacramentis  coutra  Lutheri  "  Cap- 
tivitatera  Babylonicum."  A  Defence  of  Henry  VIII.  his  Apology  for  the  sevcn  Sacra- 
ments  ayainst  Luthcr^s  "  Babylonish  Captivity." 

10.  Epistola  reponsoria,  Epistolae  Lutheri.     An  Epistle  in  Answer  to  Luther. 

12.  Sacerdotii  Defensio  contra  Lutherum.     Defence  ofthe  Priesthood  against  Luther. 

13.  Pro  Damnatioue  Lutheri.     For  the  cundemnation  ofLuther. 

14.  De  veritate  corporis  et  sauguinis  Christi  in  Eucharistia.  Ofthe  realpresence  of 
Chrisfs  Body  and  Blood  in  the  Eucharist.     Against  Oecolarapadius. 

15.  De  Unica  Magdalen :  contra  Clichtoveura  et  Jac  Fabrum  Scapulensem.  That 
there  was  only  one  Mary  Magdalen.     Did  you  ever  hear  of  more .'' 

16.  Sanctum  Petrum  Roma)  fuisse,  contra  Ulricum  Velenum.  That  St.  Peter  ivas 
at  Ronie,  against  Ulric  Veleuo. 

17.  Several  other  small  tracts: — On  the  Benefits  of  Prayer.  The  Necessity  of 
Prayer.  The  Lord's  Prayer.  A  Letter  on  Christiau  Charity,  to  Hermolaus  Lecta- 
tius,  Dean  of  Utrecht.     A  Treatise  on  Purgatory,  &,c. 

Most  of  the  forementioncd  pieces  wcre  published  separately  in  England,  and  werc 
printed  collectively  at  Wurtzburg,  in  one  volume  folio,  1595. 

Of  his  book  on  the  King's  marriage,  printed  at  Alcala,  we  have  already  spoken. 
There  is  another  tract  of  Fisher's  ou  the  same  subject,  in  the  collection  of  records  at 
the  end  of  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History. 

No  doubt  these  works  were  mauy  of  them  composed  with  intense  thought,  labour, 
aud  leaming,  after  preparation  of  fervent  prayer ;  and  yet,  who  is  there  living  that 
has  read  a  page  of  any  of  them,  excepting  the  Lady  Margarefs  funeral  sermon  ?  It 
is  to  thc  cruelty  of  his  Sovereign  that  Fisher  owes  his  ransom  from  oblivion. 

•  i.  e.  Month's  nliud.  The  funeral  obsequics  of  thc  Countcss  were  not  performed 
till  a  month  after  her  death.  Here  we  see  the  origin  of  a  provcrbial  saying,  "to  havc 
a  month's  mind  to  a  thing ;  "  but  how  thc  phrase  came  to  be  transferr<;d  from  thc 
monthly  annrversary  (llibernice)  of  a  pcrson's  dcath,  to  signify  a  strong  desire,  we  arc 
unable  to  cxplain. 
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So  liappy  a  lifc  as  i\Iason's,.  thoiigli  excccdingly  agreca])lc  to  tliiiik  of, 
is  neitlicr  casy  to  writc,  nor  vcry  cntcrtaiiiing  wlien  writtcn.  Evcn 
wlien  such  favoiircd  mortals  havc  clioscn,  likc  tlie  excelleiit  Liiulloy 
IMurray,  to  be  tlieir  owii  biographers^  thougli  their  rcHectioiis  aiul 
observations  arc  most  vahiable,  thcir  actions  cxcmphiry,  and  thcir  tran- 
(juillity  aiul  thankfulncss  truly  edifying,  morc  good  people  Mill  Ix? 
found  to  rccommcnd  their  work  than  to  pcrusc  it.  Yet  iMason  miis  not 
a  man  to  bc  forgotten.  Hc  was  the  friend  aiul  biograplier  of  Gray,  aiid 
lic  was  thc  most  considcrablc  Poct  that  Yorkshirc  h;is  priKluced  since 
Marvel. 

As  a  man,  as  a  poet,  as  a  |K»litician,  and  as  a  divinc,  he  was  highly 
respectable,  and  he  that  is  thoroughly  resj)cctable,  and  nothing  more, 
has  the  Ijcst  possible  chaiice  of  cartlily  hajjpiness.  A  few  s(pial»l)!es  u  ith 
managers  and  critics,  wcre  all  that  lie  had  to  convince  him  that  "  niaii  is 
liorn  to  mourn."  He  had  the  g(KKl  fortune  too  to  l>e  Imrn  in  one  of 
those  "  vacant,  intcrlunar"  peri(Kls  of  literaturc,  when  a  little  p(K'tic 
talent  g(K?s  a  grcat  way :  aiul  in  an  agc  when  a  clergyman,  if  not  negli- 
gent  of  liis  professional  duties,  was  allowed  to  cultivate  his  talents  iii 
any  inn(x;eiit  way  hc  thought  pro]K?r.  His  cliaracter  was  desiTvedly 
esteemed  by  many  who  were  thcmselves  cstimable,  and  his  genius  is 
praised  by  some  who  thcmselvcs  jwssessed  more. 

William  Mcison  was  liorn  in  1725.  His  fatlicr,  who  was  Vicar  of  St. 
Trinity-Hall,  in  tlie  East  Hidiiig,  siiperiiiteiuled  Iiis  early  educatioii 
Iiiniself,  aiul  iiistead  of  checking,  kiiidly  fostered  Iiis  jMK-tical  tastes,  for 
wliicli  judici(tus  indulgcnce  he  made  grateful  acknou  ledgnient  in  a 
jMKjtical  cpistle,  written  in  his  21  st  year.  Unlike  t(M»  many  jKK*ts,  lic 
iiever  had  occasion  to  rcgrct  his  carly  dcvoti<»ii  t(»  tlie  Muses  ;  but  tlien. 

He  lcft  no  callin^  fur  thc  idli-  tiaiK , 
No  (iuty  broki',  no  fathcr  diNobcyM. 

Howcver  little  jiarents  may  aj)j)rove  of  their  otfsjiriiig  UMiig  kul 
poets,  (»r  Iiowevcr  barreii  thcy  may  tliiiik  tlie  Ixiysof  the  g<KNi  ones,  they 
will   always  do  wiscly  to  imit.ite   thc  uoithy  fathci  of  ^lasoii,  iuul  ht 
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instiiict  havc  its  course.     To  oppose,  is  certain  to  add  the  curse  of  diso- 
bcdience  to  the  calamities  of  poetry. 

In  1742^  young  Mason  vvas  entered  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
His  tutor  Avas  Dr.  Powell,  a  man  of  the  same  liberal  sentiments  as  his 
father,  who,  while  he  directed  his  pupil  to  the  classic  models  of  anti- 
quity,  did  not  dissuade  him  from  cultivating  English  verse.  Mason's 
scholarship,  though  elegant  and  difFusive,  vvas  not  of  that  accurate  and 
technical  kind,  which  may  strictly  be  called  academical ;  but  he  passed 
his  time  happily  at  Cambridge,  with  good  books  and  good  company, 
studying  rather  for  delight  and  public  fame,  than  for  college  honours 
and  emoluments.  It  is  too  much  the  habit  of  tutors,  and  of  those  who 
shoukl  give  the  tone  to  our  Universities,  to  consider  all  study  which  has 
not  a  direct  reference  to  the  tripos  and  class-paper,  as  mere  mental  dis- 
sipation :  a  prejudice  which  not  only  turns  the  young  academician  into  a 
school-boy,  but  converts  the  full  grown  academicians,  who  should  form 
the  leamed  class,  into  common-place  schoolmasters.  The  constant  rou- 
tine  of  tuition  leaves  the  senior  neither  time  nor  spirits  for  fresh  acqui- 
sitions  of  knowledge,  and  in  conseqilence  many,  many  men  of  high 
attainments,  whose  continued  residence  in  their  colleges  would  be  highly 
beneficial  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  community,  are  driven  away 
from  absolute  want  of  genial  society  and  conversation.  Few  now  choosc 
a  coUege  life,  but  such  as  are  either  tutors  for  subsistence,  or  decorous 
loungers  and  temperate  bonvivants ;  consequently  the  Universities  have 
lost  a  part  of  their  salutary  influence  on  the  public  mind,  and  are  too 
sharply  opposed  to  current  opinion  to  modify  and  moderate  it  as  they 
ought  to  do.  Such,  we  fear,  is  the  general  case  ;  but  the  exceptions 
are  many,  honourable,  and  yearly  on  the  increase ;  and  there  is  great 
hope  that,  ere  long,  specimens  of  every  cast  and  size  of  intellect  may 
grow  and  flourish  on  the  peaceful  borders  of  Cam  and  Isis. 
Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 

The  youthful  character  of  Mason,  as  drawn  by  his  early  and  constant 
friend  Gray,  is  at  once  amiable  and  amusing.  He  says,  that  "  he  was  onc 
of  much  fancy,  little  judgment,  and  a  good  deal  of  modesty  ;  a  good  well 
meariing  creature,  Imt  in  simplicity  a  pcrfect  child;  he  reads  little  or 
nothing,  writes  abundance,  and  that  with  a  design  to  make  a  fortune  by  it; 
a  little  vain,  but  in  so  harmless  a  way,  that  it  does  not  offend;  a  littlc 
am})itious,  but  withal  so  igiiorant  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  that  this 
does  not  hurt  him  in  one's  opinion  ;  so  sincerc  and  undisguised,  that  no 
one  with  a  spark  of  gencrosity  would  ever  think  of  hurting  him,  he 
lies  80  open  to  injury  ;  but  so  indolcnt,  that  if  he  cannot  overcome  this 
habit,  all  his  gfM>d  qualities  will  signify  nothing  at  all."  Very  few  of 
thcsc  traits  outlasted  Mason's  youth,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  nevcr 
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existed  biit  iii  Gray's  good  natured  interpretation.  To  liave  more  fancy 
than  judgment,  to  be  very  modest,  and  a  little  (wliicli  means  not  a  little) 
vain,  are  qualities  common  to  every  young  man  that  is,  or  is  to  Ije,  or 
sincerely  wishes  to  be,  a  poet  :*  and  a  stripling,  who  came  to  college 
direct  from  his  father's  parsonage,  might  well  be  ignorant  of  the  world. 
Biit  his  simplicity  aud  unsuspicion,  like  his  extravagant  expectations, 
seem  to  have  arisen  solely  from  his  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  his  indo- 
lence  was  probably  more  than  half  affected  out  of  vanity  ;  for  vain  clever 
men  cannot  bear  to  be  suspected  of  fagging. 

IMason  took  his  BatcheIor's  degree  in  1745.  Prubably  it  was  about 
this  tinie  that  he  composed,  or  at  least  began  to  conipose,  his  iMonody  <m 
the  death  of  Pope,  who  died  in  the  preceding  year ;  but  it  did  not 
appear  before  1747?  when  itwas  published  by  advice  of  Dr.  Powell.  As 
the  work  of  an  author  of  two  and  twenty,  it  is  greatly  commendable, 
and  contains  some  really  fine  lines.  But  grief,  if  we  may  judge  by  thc 
practice  of  poets,  has  a  privilege  above  all  other  passions,  love  itself  not 
excepted;  a  plenary  indulgence  for  all  sins  of  nonsense.  Elegies, 
Monodies,  and  Epicedia,  have  generally  less  meaning  than  any  other 
compositions.  IMr.  JMason  begins  thus,  in  compliciited  imitation  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  poetic  mourners  : — 

Sorrowing  I  catch  the  n-'cd,  and  call  thti  Muse, 
If  yet  a  muse  on  Britain's  plain  ahide; 
^  Since  rapt  Musaius  tuned  his  partinsr  strain, 

With  him  they  lived,  with  him  pirchance  they  dicd: 
For  who  e'er  since  their  virgin  channs  cspicd, 
Or  on  the  banks  of  Thames,  or  met  their  train 
Where  Isis  sparkles  to  the  sunny  ray  ? 
Or  have  they  deiji:n'd  to  play 
Whcre  Camus  wiuds  along  his  broidered  vale, 
Feeding  each  bhie  bell  pale,  and  daisy  pied 
That  fling  their  fragrance  rouud  his  rushy  sidr. 

Ytt  ah,  ye  arc  not  dead,  Culestial  Maids, 

Immortal  as  ye  are,  ye  may  not  die,  « 

Nor  is  it  meet  ye  fly  these  pensive  glades, 

lCer  round  his  hiureate  herse  ye  heave  the  sif,'h. 

Stay  theu  awhih',  O  stay,  ye  fleeting  fair, 

Rcvi.Mtyet,  nor  halk)w'd  Hippocrene, 

Nor  Thespia's  grove;  till  with  haruioniouK  teen, 

Ye  sooth  his  shade,  and  sh>wly  dittied  air. 

•  An  ini:»  nni.li>  yitiith  will  always  ln-  modest  iu  proportion  as  hc  is  vaiu.  For 
niodesty  and  \anity  are  only  ditVerent  phanouuna  of  one  and  the  sjune  dispositi«in, 
\  i/.  an  (  xtreme  cousciousness  and  apprehensiveness»  of  being  observed.  In  the  well- 
ron>tilut«d  young  niind,  there  is  a  perpetual  struggle  betwecn  the  fear  to  ortVnd, 
which  is  niodestv,  aud  ihc  desire  to  pleaM-,  which  i^  vauity. 
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Such  tribiite  pour'd,  again  yc  may  repair 

To  what  loved  hauut  ye  whilom  did  clect; 

Whether  Lycaeus,  or  that  mountaiu  fair 

''Tnm  Maenahis  with  piny  verdure  deck't. 

But  now  it  boots  ye  not  in  these  to  stray, 

Or  yet  Cyllene's  hoary  shade  to  choose, 

Or  where  mild  Ladon's  welling  waters  play, 

Forego  each  vain  excuse, 

And  haste  to  Thames's  shores;  for  Thames  shall  joiii, 

Our  sad  society,  and  passing  mourn, 

The  tears  fast  trickling  o'er  his  silver  urn. 

And  when  the  Poefs  widow'd  grot  he  laves, 

His  reed  crown'd  locks  shall  shake,  his  head  shall  bow, 

His  tide  no  more  in  eddies  blith  shall  rove, 

But  creep  soft  by  with  long  drawn  murmurs  sIoav. 

For  oft  the  mighty  Master  rous'd  his  waves 

With  martial  notes,  or  lulPd  with  strain  of  love: 

He  must  not  now  in  brisk  meanders  flow 

Gamesome,  and  kiss  the  sadly-silent  shore, 

Without  the  loan  of  some  poetic  woe. 

Say  first,  Sicilian  Muse, 

For,  with  thy  sisters,  thou  didst  weeping  stand 

In  silent  circle  at  the  solemn  scene, 

When  Death  approach'd,  and  wav'd  his  ebon  wand, 

Say  how  each  laurel  droopt  its  with'ring  green  ? 

How,  in  yon  grot,  each  silver  trickling  spring 

Wander'd  thc  shelly  channels  all  among ; 

While  as  the  coral  roof  did  softly  ring 

Responsive  to  their  sweetly-doleful  song. 

Meanwhile  all  pale  th'expiring  Poet  laid, 

And  sunk  his  awful  head, 

While  vocal  shadows  pleasing  dreams  prolong; 

For  so,  his  sick'ning  spirits  to  release, 

They  pour'd  the  balm  of  visionary  peace. 

Considcrcd  as  a  specimen  of  versification  these  lines  liavc  great  merit, 
and  provc  that  Mason  had  read  and  studied  tlie  clder  Englisli  poets 
diligently  and  profitably.  It  was  by  no  means  so  easy  to  compose  such  i 
a  coi)y  of  verses  in  1744  as  it  would  be  at  prcsent,  for  the  tunes  of 
ancient  song  liad  "  left  the  echo;"  so  completely  had  the  Popean 
couplet  (itself,  deny  it  wlio  wil],  an  admirable  measure  for  many  and 
exccllent  purposes)  taken  possession  of  the  general  ear,  that  it  was  not 
Mitliout  effort,  and  a  certain  confusion  of  ideas,  that  ordinary  readers 
could  adniit  any  other  system  of  syllabic  arrangement  to  be  verse  at  all. 

•  Is  not  trim  a  strange  epithet  for  a  mountain?  We  havc  trim  gardcns  in  Milton, 
properly ;  but  was  the  riny  verdnre  of  Majnalus  wrought  into  topiary  works,  or  rcgu^ 
larly  clipped  by  «  old  Adam's  likeness?" 
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At  present  tlie  tiirns  and  plirases  of  the  Italian  scliool  arC  ratlier  niore 
faniiliar  than  thosc  of  the  French,  and  a  man  nii^ht  comj)ose  a  very 
tolerable  cento,  witliout  ever  looking  at  a  poet  at  all,  out  of  magazine 
articles  and  familiar  letters. 

There  is  sonie  little  originality  in  the  })Ian  of  ]Mason's  iMusa3Us. 
Instead  of  heathen  Gods,  or  rivcrs,  or  abstract  qualities  in  nias(pierade, 
Pope,  or  Musajus,  in  the  trance  preceding  liis  departure,  is  visited  by 
thc  "  vocal  shadows"  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  IMilton,  each  of  whom 
confesses  his  own  inferiority  to  the  dying  vSwan,  with  no  small  extrava- 
gance.     Vocal  shadows  ought  not  to  flatter. 

It  would  seem  that  thesc  spirits  of  j)oets  j)ast  came  to  convince  31  r. 
Poj)e  that  he  would  have  as  little  occasion  for  plain  sj)eaking  in  the 
world  he  was  going  to  as  in  that  he  was  leaving.  Spenser  is  not  haj)- 
pily  characterizcd  as  "  thc  ])Iithcst  lad  that  ever  piped  on  j)Iain,"  for 
the  j)rcvailing  huc  of  his  j)ocsy  is  mclancholy  tcndcrness.  Ilis  "  Facric 
Quccn"  is  thc  rccjuicm  of  chivalry  ;  a  ccnotaj)h  of  stainlcss  marblc,  into 
which  hc  invokes  thc  shadcs  of  virtucs  that  ncvcr  lived 
"  But  iu  thc  visiou  of  iutouse  desire." 

Spenser,  in  Mr.  IMasons  allcgorical  procession,  is  Colin  Clout;  Chauccr 
is  Tityrus,  and  is  maskcd  "  as  a  Palnicr  old,"  no  vcry  ai)j)ntj)riutc  habit 
for  a  writcr  who  satirizcd  thc  rcligious  ordcrs  witli  so  mu<h  scvcrity, 
and  who  had  no  high  oj)inion  of  the  moral  effect  <»f  j)ilgrimages. 
The  stylc  and  obsolete  languagc  of  these  two  j)oets  are  skilfully  t;iken 
otf,  though,  after  all,  their  sj)cechcs  are  more  like  P<)j)e's  burlcs<|ue 
imitatioiis,  than  thcir  own  original  strains.  It  is  rathcr  too  ba<l  to 
statc  that  Una  and  Florimcl  arc  drooj)ing  l)cforc  thc  suj)cri(»r  charms  of 
Bclinda.  No  two  j)ocms  on  earth  can  l>e  more  unlikc  than  the  "  Faeric 
Quccn,"  and  *'  Thc  raj)c  of  the  Lock."  Una  with  licr  "  milk  white 
lamb"  is  the  most  unearthly  cfflux  of  j)ure  imagination.  Comj)arcd  to 
Ikt,  MiIton's  Evc  is  a  substantial  Moman.  Bclinda,  on  thc  othcr  han<l, 
is  tlic  cxactcst  transcrij)t  of  a  drawing-room  bcauty,  and  cvcry  imagc 
with  which  she  is  attcndcd  is  drawn  from  d<)ublc-rctinc<l  high  lifc.  Tlie 
"  Raj)e  of  the  Lock"  is  to  St.  James's,  what  the  "  Bcggar's  Ojicra"  is 
to  Newgate,  witli  thc  nicrit  of  morc  jicrfcct  consistency  ;  for  there  are 
ccrtain  strokes  of  truc  nature  in  Polly  Pcachum,  \\hi<h  mak<'  y<»u  f<'el 
for  hcr  as  a  iKMiig  out  of  licr  j)lacc.  Bclinda  is  altogcthcr  thc  tinc  huly  : 
you  fin<l  an<l  wish  for  no  morc  naturc  in  Iier,  than  jHTsj)ective  in  a 
cliina  vase.     But  wc  arc  <Titicising  Pojk*  instca<l  of  IMason. 

Tlic  most  rcmarkab!e  tliing  in  the  "  IMusa.'Us"  is  tliat  Pojh'  is  nia<lc 
to  <lis<laini  all  jiraisc  but  tliat  of  lK'ing  tlic  j)o«'t  of  virtiK*,  aiul  \'irtue 
aj)j)cars,  y;/v/y)r/</  f^rrsuna,  to  thauk  liiiii  iii  licroic  coujilcts  for  his  miglity 
services. 

3  j: 
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We  liave  said  more  perliaps  tlian  necessary  about  tliis  tuneful  trifle, 
botli  because  it  was  Mason's  maiden  poem,  and  therefore  a  mark 
whereby  the  progress  of  liis  mind  may  be  computed,  and  because  it 
really  shews  how  nearly  a  young  man  may  come  to  be  a  poet  by  mere 
dint  of  loving  poetry,  and  indefatigably  striving  to  attain  it. 

Such  was  the  fashion  of  celebrating  departed  excellence  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  great  spirit  is  just  departed  from 
among  us,  and  wlien  the  seemly  silence  of  a  recent  grief  may  fitly  be 
broken,  some  sad  and  solemn  strains,  not  unmingled  with  deep  and 
joyful  hope,  will  haply  break  from  the  poets  that  survive  ;  but  let 
there  be  no  pastoral,  no  allegory,  no  heathenism  :  let  us  at  least  lalk 
sense  beside  the  grave.  There  is  no  man  of  twenty  now  living  who 
could  write  half  so  well  as  Mason^  that  would  not  write  much  better 
on  such  an  occasion.  So  much  hasbeen  done  in  the  last  fifty  years  to 
reconcile  poetry  with  reason.  Mason  did  something  himself,  and  even 
his  Musaeus  is  an  improvement  on  the  then  established  models.* 

In  1747,  IMason  was  chosen  Fellow  of  Pembroke  CoIIege,  chiefly  by 
the  recommendation  of  Gray,  who  had  removed  thither  from  Peter- 
house,  whence  he  was  driven  by  the  noise  and  practical  jokes  of  a  set  of 
young  bloods,  who  thought  his  timidity  and  old-maidenly  preciseness 
fair  game.  We  wonder  at  such  irreverend  treatment  of  the  author  of 
the  Elegy,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Shakespeare  was  sometimes  hissed 
and  pelted  on  the  stage.  Mason,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  his  fellowship  without  some  difficulty,  of  which  he  himself 
spoke  thus  : — "  I  have  had  the  honour_,  since  I  came  here  last,  to  be 
elected  by  the  Fellows  of  Pembroke  into  their  society  ;  but  the  Master, 


*The  "melodious  tears"  of  our  "Augustan  ago"  are  pleasantly  ridiculed  by 
Steel  in  that  number  of  the  Cuardian  which  led  to  the  quarrel  between  Pope  and 
Phillips. 

"  In  looking  t)ver  some  English  pastorals  a  few  days  ago,  I  perused  at  least  fifty 
lean  flocks,  and  reckoned  up  a  hundred  left-handed  ravens,  besides  blastcd  oaks, 
withering  meaflows,  and  weeping  deities.  Indeed,  most  of  the  occasional  pastorals 
we  have  are  built  upon  one  and  the  same  plan.  A  shepherd  asks  his  fellow  '  Why  he 
is  so  pale  ?  if  his  favourite  sheep  hath  strayed  ?  if  his  pipe  be  broken  ?  or  Phyllis 
unkind  ? '  He  answers,  '  None  of  these  misfortunes  have  befallen  him,  but  one  much 
greater,  for  Damon  (or  perhaps  the  god  Pan)  is  dead.'  This  immediately  causes  the 
other  to  make  complaints,  and  call  upon  the  lofty  pines  and  silver  streams  to  join 
in  the  lamentation.  While  he  goes  on,  his  friend  interrupts  him,  and  tells  him  that 
Damon  lives,  and  shews  him  a  track  of  light  in  the  skies  to  confirm  it;  then  invites 
him  to  chestnuts  and  cheese.  Upon  this  scheme  most  of  the  noble  families  in  Great 
Britairi  have  been  comforted,  nor  can  I  meet  with  any  right  honoural)le  shepherd  that 
doth  not  die  and  live  again,  after  the  mauner  of  the  aforesaid  Da,inon.^'---Cuunliau, 
iVo.  .30.     1713. 
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who  has  tlic  powcr  of  a  ncgativc,  liad  madc  usc  of  it  on  tliis  occasioii, 
because  he  will  not  have  an  extraneus  when  tlicy  havc  fit  persoiis  in 
their  own  collcge.  The  Fclh)ws  sav  they  have  a  powcr  from  their 
statutes,  indifferenter  eligere  ex  ntraqne  acadcmia,  and  arc  going  to 
try  it  with  him  at  common  law,  or  else  get  thc  Kiiig  to  ap)>«jint  a 
visitor.  If  this  turns  out  well,  it  Mill  be  a  very  lucky  thing  for  me, 
and  much  Ijcttcr  thau  a  Platt,  wliich  I  came  hither  with  an  intention 
to  sit  for :  for  thcy  are  reckoncd  thc  bcst  Fclhiwsliips  in  thc  Univcr- 
sity."  Whether  the  Mastcr  and  Fcllows  of  Pcmbrokc  did  pnK*ccd  to 
extrcmitics  or  no,  is  matter  of  little  consccpicnce ;  but  !IMason  wits 
ilcclarcd  duly  electcd,  after  two  years'  suspense,  in  17^-^  i»  ^*hich  ycar 
also  he  took  his  ]Mastcr's  dcgrcc.  It  is  possible  that  thc  IMastcr  of 
Pcm])roke  might  dislikc  iMason  both  for  his  poctry  and  for  his  politics. 
As  to  tlic  formcr,  sagc  gcntlcmcn  in  ofticc  gencrally  rcgard  it  as  coldly 
as  the  great  Lord  Burlcigh,  aiid  thc  philosophical  Lockc,  who,  iii  his 
tract  on  education,  warns  all  young  men  against  assrx:iating  witli 
poets,  as  being  commonly  found  in  conipany  witli  gamesters.  In 
politics,  Miison  was  a  Whig,  pcrhaj)s  morc  from  a  sclnilastic  adinirati<»n 
of  tlie  antique  rcpublics,  thaii  from  any  cx|>criincntal  knowlcdgc  of  thc 
wants  and  capacitics  of  English  socicty.  Of  this  hc  gavc  pnM»f  in  his 
"  Isis,"  a  mctrical  attack  upon  thc  Jacobitism  of  Oxford,  which  had  the 
honour  of  rousing  Toin  Warton  to  a  reply,  propcrly  nanicd  thc  "  Tri- 
umph  of  Isis,"  since  IMason  himsclf  confcssed  it  to  1)C  thc  l)cttcr  imkmii 
of  thc  two.  Ncithcr  of  thcin  won  niuch  glory  in  thc  contcst ;  but  thc 
hcart  ccrtainly  g(K?s  along  with  Warton,  who  lovcd  his  Alnui  Malcr  for 
licr  vcncrablc  cloisters,  her  ancient  trces,  her  shady  widks,  hcr  chtudy 
traditions,  her  precious  librarics,  hcr  j)otcnt  loyalty,  aiid  niightv  alc , 
and  wrote  in  hcr  dcfcnce  with  a  gcnerous  angcr  too  sinccrc  to  \ni 
thoroughlv  j)octicaI. 

Why  do  thc  Univcrsities  cver  mcddlc  witli  factious  jxilitics  >  In 
tlicir  corjKirate  capacity  they  should  iicvcr  alludc  to  aiiy  cvcnt  later 
than  the  restoration.  Tliat  was  thcir  triumj)li — tlic  rcward  of  tlirir 
loyal  suffcrings,  the  resuscitation  of  tlic  cliurch.  Thcy  onirht  to  take 
it  for  grantcd,  that  all  has  gonc  on  wcll  siiicc  ;  as  thc  hajfj)y  coujth'  of 
thc  fifth  act,  or  third  volumc,  are  coiiccivcd  to  Ix;  still  li^ing  hai»|»ilv — 
kcej)iiig  thcir  lu>ncy-mfM)n  to  the  cnd  of  tiinc. 

Warton  and  IMasoii  iicvcr  likcd  onc  aiiothcr,  wliicli  has  Imcii  attri- 
butcd  by  somc  to  thcir  j)(K'tical  rivalry,  aiid  by  otlicrs  to  tlic  difrcrcncc 
of  tlicir  j)olitics.  I5ut  mav  it  not  niorc  rationally  aiid  lcss  discrc<litably 
l)c  as(rilK'd  to  tlic  contraricty  of  tlicir  habits,  aiid  tlic  aiitij)atliy  of 
tlicir  tcnijMTs?  Mason  was  a  corrcct,  jirccisc,  clcrical  gcntlcnian,  a.s 
nmch  attachcd    to   thc  dcconims  of  lifc,  as  to  tlioM"  of  tli»'  draiiia  !  by 
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uo  means  incapable  of  quiet  sarcasm,  but  mucli  above  the  vulgarity  of 
a  joke  : — the  vanity  wliich  Gray  could  smile  at  in  his  boyhood,  sobered 
down  into  a  prudent  self-appreciation,  that  taught  him  to  furbelow  a 
good  deal  of  true  dignity  and  self  possession  with  a  little  of  what,  in 
tlie  other  sex,  woukl  be  called  prudery.  Warton  was  a  good-natured  sloven, 
somewhat  given  to  ale  and  tobacco,  and  not  very  select  either  as  to  the 
compauy  he  drank  and  smoked  with,  or  the  jests  with  which  he  set 
the  table  in  a  roar.  It  is  recorded  (and  the  tale  woukl  not  have  been 
invented  if  it  had  not  been  cliaracteristic)  that  Tom  Warton  was  once 
missing,  when  in  his  capacity  of  public  orator,  or  poetry  professor,  we 
are  not  sure  which,  he  had  to  compose  a  Latin  speech  for  some  public 
occasion.  To  save  the  trouble  of  going  the  round  of  his  haunts,  a  happy  1 
thouglit  occurred,  that  he  never  coukl,  whatever  he  was  engaged  in, 
forbear  following  a  drum  and  fife.  A  drum  and  fife  therefore  were 
directed  to  proceed  with  their  spirit-stirring  music  along  the  streets 
of  Oxford,  and  ere  long,  from  a  low-browcd  hostelj  distinguished  by  a 
swinging  board,  the  Professor  issued,  with  cutty  pipe  in  mouth,  greasy 
gown,  and  dirty  band,  and  began  strutting  after  the  martial  music,  to 
the  tune  of  "  give  the  King  his  own  again." 

The  anecdote  is  probably  fabulous,  but  it  would  never  have  been 
told  of  Mason.  The  difference  of  the  men  appears  in  the  fact,  that 
Warton  was  always  Tom,  while  Mason  was  never  Billy.  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  discrepancy  of  manners  would  be,  that  neither 
could  feel  himself  at  ease  in  the  other's  society.  Mason  would  suspect 
that  his  dignity  was  violated  by  the  very  negligence  of  Warton's  dress, 
and  Warton  woukl  be  annoyed  with  tlie  propriety  of  Mason's  behaviour. 
He  used  to  describe  him  as  a  "  buckram  man." 

The  "Isis"  appeared  in  1748,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  oflTended 
the  Cantabs  in  general,  for  in  the  next  ycar  our  author  was  requested 
to  compose  an  ode  for  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as 
ChanceHor  of  tlie  University  of  Cambridge.  Gray  thought  the  odc 
"  uncommonly  well  for  such  an  occasion,"  a  praise  not  to  be  acceded  to 
his  own  ode  on  tlie  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  which  is  a  great 
deal  too  good  for  the  occasion.  But  Mason  was  so  little  pleased  eitlier 
witli  his  subject,  or  his  treatment  of  it,  that  he  had  no  pleasure  in 
recollection  of  thc  task,  and  omitted  it  in  his  works.* 

♦  If  this  omission  was  meant  to  cast  a  slight  uj)on  thc  Dukc  or  his  memory,  it  was  a 
littlcness  unworthy  of  a  poet,  and  at  all  cvents,  it  was  disrespcctful  to  the  Univcrsity 
which  had  approvcd,  and  to  thc  many  nohlc  Lords  and  learned  Doctors  (not  to 
mcntion  Ladics)  who  had  listcncd  to  it  with  patiencc,  and  rcwarded  it  with  ap])lans('. 
Hut  thc  Dukt  of  Ncwcastlc  was  nol  Ihc  ChanccUor  which  Canihridgc  would  hav» 
frccly  choscD.      IIc  was  ncithcr  rtmarkablc  for  litcrary  attainmcnt  in  himsclf,  nor  for 
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Though  so  little  eagcr  to  record  his  academical  distinctions,  he  ever 
retuincd  a  grateful  and  affectionate  rcmembrance  of  Camljridge,  wliich 
he  testified  in  an  ode  addressed  to  his  liberal  tutor,  Dr.  Powell. 

The  two  or  thrce  years  ensuing  liis  admission  to  liis  Fellowshij)  he 
s|)ent  between  town  and  college,  frequenti ug  sucli  society  in  each  as 
were  distinguished  for  tlieir  devotion  to  the  line  arts  and  fine  literature, 
continually  exercising  himself  in  composition,  but  so  far  from  expecting 
to  make  a  fortune  by  his  pwtry,  tliat,  according  to  his  own  asscrtion, 
he  would  liave  becn  liappy  if  thc  profits  of  his  pen  procured  him  tlie 
purchasc  of  an  opera  or  concert  ticket.     Yet  he  had  his  ambition, — an 

patronage  of  literature.  His  only  claim,  besides  his  rank,  was  his  ministerial  office, 
and  his  Hanoverian  zeal;  and  Cambridge,  in  fixing  upon  hini  to  snpport  her  highest 
honorary  dignity,  only  mcant  to  prove  her  readiness  to  oblige  the  administration  in 
everything,  and  to  testify  hcr  abhorrence  of  the  imputcd  disatfection  of  Oxford,  whose 
loyalty  was  siipposed  to  be  "  far  over  sea."  Oxford  had  been  verj-  sevcrely  treated 
latcly;  for  two  or  three  fresh  men  who  had  dnink  the  PrctctuU-r^s  health  whcn  they 
had  bettcr  have  dnmk  no  more,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  college  disciplinc,  had 
been  taken  into  custody  by  a  messenger  of  state,  "  and  two  of  them  K-ing  tried  in  the 
Coiut  of  King's  Bench,  and  being  found  guilty,  were  condemned  to  walk  through  the 
courts  of  Westminster  with  a  specification  of  their  crime  fixed  to  their  forehcads ;  to 
pay  a  fine  of  five  nobles  cach ;  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and  find  secnrity  for 
their  good  behaviour  for  the  term  of  seven  ycars  aftcr  their  enlargement"  The  cry 
of  Jacobitism  was  loudly  trumpeti.'d  against  the  whole  community  of  Oxford.  The 
address  of  the  Univcrsity  to  congratulate  his  Majesty  upon  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
jjelle  was  contemptuously  rejected ;  aad  a  proposal  similar  to  that  made  somc  two 
and  thirty  ycars  beforc  (vide  Life  of  Bentley,  p.  2 12),  to  subject  their  statutes  to  the 
inspection  of  the  King's  Council,  was  unwillingly  relinquished,  in  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  thc  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Cambridge,  meanwhile,  had  crcpt  into 
favour  with  the  ministr}',  and  to  makc  thc  most  of  that  inestimable  ad\antagt', 
resolved  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  "  proud  Duke,"  (whosc 
political  conduct  was  such  a.s  gave  him  a  right  to  be  proud)  in  the  most  pnidentiul 
nianner.  "  The  nation,  in  general,"  says  SmoUett,  "seemed  to  think  it  wouKl  nalu 
rally  devolve  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  a  compliment  at  all  times  due  to  that 
rank  ;  but  more  especially  to  the  then  heir  apparent,  who  had  emiueiitly  dislinguished 
himself  by  the  virtues  of  a  patriot  and  a  prince.  ilv  had  even  pleas*'d  him.s«'lf  ujth 
the  hope  of  recciving  this  mark  of  attachment  from  a  seminar>'  for  whieh  \u-  iiiter- 
taiiud  a  particular  regard.  But  the  ruliiig  members,  s«'i'iiig  iio  iininediate  pn»sjM'et 
of  advantage  in  glorifying  even  a  Prince,  who  was  at  variance  with  the  miiiistn. , 
wiM'ly  turned  their  eyes  upon  the  illustrious  character  of  the  Duke  of  Newca.stle, 
whom  they  clect<.'d  without  opposition,  and  insliilled  with  grrat  magnificenee ;  learii 
ing,  poetry,  and  eloquence  joining  their  etlorts  in  ceKbratiiig  thr  shiniiii.'  \irlue>  aiid 
extraordinar)-  talcnts  of  their  new  patron." 

The  conduct  of  the  University  on  this  occasion  dfservrs  no  breath  of  eetisun*. 
Whire  no  interest  hut  one's  i>wn  is  coneerned,  to  be  disintensled  i.s  a  <r)iiig  alwurdity. 
.\s  a  body,  the  acatiemieians  were  in  duty  bouiul  to  •lect  the  nio.st  i  flicient  protcclor : 
as  individuab,  they  did  right  iu  chuo^ing  the  most  powerful  patrou. 
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anibition  to  reconcile  tlie  college  and  the  toMTi — to  be  at  once  tlie  poet 
of  tlie  common-room  and  tbe  green-room  ;  in  short,  to  mediate  betvveen 
John  Bull  and  Aristotle ;  to  produce  an  acting  play  on  the  ancient  plan ; 
such  a  play  as  Sophocles  or  Euripides  would  produce  if  they  were  now 
in  being.      The  result  was  his  Elfrida,  published  in  1752. 

Elfrida  is  rery,  very  far  from  a  contemptible  piece  of  workmanship  : 
it  is  manifestly  the  production  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  of  an  ardent 
lover  of  poetry,  and  platonic  inamorato  of  abstract  virtue :  but  impos- 
sible  as  it  is  to  approve  our  conjecture  by  experiment_,  we  do  shrewdly 
suspect  that  it  is  nothing  like  what  Sophocles  or  Euripides  would  have 
written  had  they  risen  from  the  dead  in  the  plenitude,  or,  if  you  will, 
with  only  a  tithe,  of  their  powers,  and  an  inspired  mastery  of  the 
English  language,*  to  exhibit  to  the  eighteenth  century  the  marvel  of 
a  modern  ancient  drama.  For  his  deviation  from  the  exact  model  of 
the  Athenian  stage,  he  thus  apologizes  in  a  letter  to  afriend,  prefixed 
to  the  first  edition  of  his  Elfrida.t  "  Had  I  intended  to  give  an  exact 
copy  of  the  ancient  drama,  your  objections  to  the  present  poem  would 
be  unanswerable."  (What  objections  does  not  appear,  but  may  easily 
be  guessed.)  "  I  only  meant  to  pursue  the  ancient  method  so  far  as  it 
is  probable  a  Greek  poet,  were  he  alive,  would  now  do,  in  order  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  genius  of  our  times,  and  the  character  of  our 

*  It  would  not  have  taken  Euripides  many  months  to  acquire  a  style  quite  as 
English  as  Mason's.  Mason  cautiously  avoided  everything  like  English  idioms  in  his 
serious  works,  and  for  the  most  part  uses  words,  where  he  uses  them  correctly,  in  the 
most  definable  meaning.  He  has  none  of  those  chromatic  shades  and  associations  of 
sense  which  render  a  writer  untranslateable.  His  Caractacus  has  been  translated 
both  into  Grcek  and  Italian,  and  I  dare  say  lost  not  a  drop  in  the  transfusion. 

f  We  do  not  exactly  know  who  first  introduced  the  practice  of  Poets  criticising 
their  own  works,  and  anticipating  objections  in  prologues,  prefaces,  Ictters  to  friends, 
&,c.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  unless  the  Parahasis 
of  the  old  comedy,  wherein  the  poet  addressed  the  audience  through  the  chorus,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  set  the  example.  Terence,  in  his  prologues,  sometimes  depre- 
cates  the  anger  of  critics ;  and  Martial  occasionally  apologizes  for  his  epigrams,  and 
telk  you  what  you  have  to  expect, — a  practice  followed,  if  not  imitated,  by  Chaucer, 
in  the  prologue  to  his  "  MiIIer's  Tale."  But  the  earliest  example  we  remember  in 
English  (we  by  no  means  assert  that  it  is  the  first)  of  an  author  formally  pleading 
his  own  case  in  prose,  is  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  Davenanfs  Gondibert.  Dryden 
followed  the  fashion  obliquely  or  directly  in  his  various  delightful  prefaces.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (eheu !)  has  very  ingeniously  contradicted  whatever  cavils  his  tales 
might  seem  exposed  to,  in  his  introductory  dialogues,  epistles,  and  narratives.  But 
Mr.  Moore  has  in  this  sort  outdone  all  conipetition ;  for  what  can  be  said  against 
"  Lalla  Rook,"  which  Fadladeen  has  not  uttered  with  the  keenness  and  brilliance 
of  a  diamond  ! 
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traffcdy.     Accordinc  to  tliis   notion,  every  thing  was  to  be  allowed  to 
the  present  taste  Mhich  nature  and  Aristotle  could  jKissibly  dispense 
with  ;  and  nothing  of  intrigue  or  refinenient  admitted  at  wlnch  aucient 
judgnient  could  reasonably  take  offence.     Good  sense,  as  well  as  anti- 
quity,  prescri})ed  an  adherence  to  the  three  great  unities  ;  tliese,  tliere- 
fore,  were   strictly  observed.       But,   on   the  otlier   hand,  to  follow  tlic 
modern   masters  in  those   respects  in  which  tliey  had  not  so  faultily 
deviated  from   their  predecessors,  a  story  Mas   chosen   in   wliicli    t}»e 
tender  rat}ier  than  tlie  no})Ie  passions  were  predominant,  and  in  wliicli 
even   }ove  }iad   the  principal  siiare.     Characters,  too,  were  drawn   as 
near}y  approac}iing  to  private  ones  as  tragic  dignity  w  ou}d  permit,  and 
affections  raised  more  from  the  inipu}se  of  common  humanity,  than  t}ie 
distresses  of  roya}ty  and  the  fate  of  liingdoms.     Besides  this,  for  the 
salve  of  natura}  embe}}is}iment,  aiid  to  reconciie  mere  modern   readers 
to  that  simp}icity  of  fab}e  in  w}iich  I  t}ioug}it  it  necessary  to  copv  t}ie 
ancients,  I  contrived  to  }ay  t}ie  scene  in  an  old  romantic  forest.     For 
by  t}iis  means  I  was  ena}>}ed  to  en}iven  t}ie  poem  Ijy  various  touc}ies  of 
pastora}  description  ;  not  affected}y  broug}it  in  from  the  store}iouse  of  a 
picturesque  imagination,  but  necessari}y  resulting  from  tlie  scenery  o( 
t}ic  p}ace   itseif, — a  }jeauty  so  extreme}y  stri}ving  in   t}ie  *^Conius'   of 
iMi}ton,  and  t}ie  '  As  you  }i}ic  it '  of  S}ia}\espeare ;  an(}  of  w}iich  t}ie 
Greel^^  IMuse  (t}u)Ug}i  fond  of  rura}  imagery)  }ias  afforded  few  examj)}es 
})esides  that  admiraWe  one  in   t}ie  P}ii}octetes  of  8op}ioc}es.     By  t}iis 
idea  I  cou}d  wis}i  you  to  regu}ate  your  criticism.     I  neec}  not,  I  t}iin}t, 
o})serve  to  yoii,  t}iat  t}iese  deviations  froni   t}ie  practice  of  t}ie  ancieiits 
may  l>e  reasona})})  defeiided.     Fov  we  are  }ong  since  agreed,  t}iat  w}iere 
love  does   not  degenerate   into  ejiisodica}  *   ga}}aiitry,  but  malvcs  t}ie 
foundation  of  t}ie  distress,  it  is,  froni  t}ie  universidity  of  its  inriuence, 
a  passion  very  jirojier  for  tragedy.     And  I  }iave   seen  you   too  muc}i 
moved  at  the  rej)resentati(»ii   of  sonie   of  our  ^iest  tragedies  of  j)ri\ate 
storv,  to  l)e}ieve  you  wi}}  coiidemn  nie  for  nia}iiiig  t}ie  otlier  deviatioii." 

•  I  once  thought  that  Lord  Byron's 

"  Man's  love  is  of  hL<  life  a  thing  apart : 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existeiice," — 
might  have  hten  su,t,'.i;e>ted  hy  this  expression   of  Mason,  hut  I  ani   told   the  noble 
author  was  indebted  to  Madaine  dc  Stael. 

Though  "  episodical  gallantrj'  "  bc  not  an  unexceptionable  phrase,  the  t»hser\  atioii 
and  th«-  distinction  is  inore  just  than  any  thing  else  in  the  letter.  lA»ve,  at  least  iu 
tl)e  drama,  should  nevcr  be  introduettl  ius  an  aeeessory.  It  should  Ih-  the  leadinp 
l)assion  and  sourcc  of  interest,  or  it  should  he  excluded  as  can-fully  fn»m  a  tragedy 
as  from  a  boarding  school.  What  can  be  more  inis*rab!y  out  of  ke.pin^'  than  thc 
lo\e  sceucs  in  Addison's  "  Cato,"  unless  it  be  the  underhand  courLship  u(  Edgar  and 
Cordelia,  foistedby  Nahuin  Tate  into  King  U-ar' 
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We  cannot  forbear  tliinking  that  Mason  had  fornied  liis  idea  of  the 
Greek  stage,  more  from  the  Frencli  critics  and  imitators^  tlian  from  the 
Greek  originals.  That  his  acquaintance  with  Aristotle  was  drawn 
through  the  Gallic  iilter,  may  be  regarded  as  certain.  He  talks  of 
Sophocles,  but  he  is  thinking  of  Racine.  He  refers  to  Aristotle,  but 
he  relies  on  Boileau,  Bossu,  and  Dacier.  How  thoroughly  his  taste 
had  been  gallicised,  is  proved  by  his  eagerness,  in  his  second  auto- 
critical  epistle,  to  quote  the  censure  of  Voltaire  upon  Shakespeare,  and 
to  dwell  delighted  upon  the  sobriety  and  chastity  of  Racine's  Melpo- 
mene.  Speaking  of  the  common  objections  to  the  ancient  form  of 
drama,  he  says  : — "  The  universal  veneration  which  we  pay  to  the  name 
of  Shakespeare,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  improved  our  relish  for 
the  higher  beauties  of  poetry,  has  undoubtedly  been  the  ground-work 
of  all  this  false  criticism.  That  disregard  which,  in  compliance  merely 
with  the  taste  of  the  times^  he  shewed  of  all  the  necessary  rules  of  the 
drama^  hath  since  been  considered  as  a  characteristic  of  his  vast  and 
original  genius;  and  consequently  set  up  as  a  model  for  succeeding 
writers.  Hence  M.  Voltair^  remarks  very  justly,  "  Que  le  merite  de 
cet  auteur  a  perdu  le  theatre  Anglois.  Le  tems^  qui  seul  fait  la  repu- 
tation  des  hommes,  rend  a  la  fin  leurs  defauts  respectables.'  * 

'^  Yet  notwitlistanding  the  absurdity  of  this  low  superstition,  the 
notion  is  so  popular  among  Englishmen^  that  I  fear  it  will  never  be 
entirely  discredited,  till  a  poet  rises  up  among  us  with  a  genius  as 
daring  and  elevated  as  Shakespeare's,  and  a  judgment  as  chastised  and 
so])er  as  Racine's." 

If  IMason  had  simply  asserted  his  right  to  introduce  a  new  form  of 
Drama,  occupying  a  middle  point  between  Shakespeare  and  Euripides, 
and  protested  against  the  "  low  superstition  "  (if  any  sucli  existed)  of 

*"Thc  merit  of  this  author  has  ruincd  the  Enj^lish  theatrc.  Time,  which  solely 
raises  thc  reputation  of  men,  at  last  makes  their  defects  vcnerable." 

Voltaire  had  too  great  an  intellect  not  to  perceive  thc  mightiness  of  Shakespcare, — 
too  much  sense  to  deny  it, — and  not  heart  enongh  to  acknowlcdge  it.  Vanity  was 
his  ruling  principle,  but  not  that  happy  vanhy  which  makes  a  man's  own  imaginary 
merit  his  horizon,  beyond  which  he  can  see  nor  conceive  nothing.  He  was  keenly 
alive  to  superior  excellence:  hc  both  saw  and  hated.  Ilis  aversion  to  Christianity 
arose  from  wounded  pride:  he  could  not  brook  a  truth  and  a  power  above  him  which 
he  had  nothing  to  do  in  discovering.  If  he  had  really  thought  Christ  an  impostor, 
he  would  have  praised  him  as  he  has  done  Mahomet.  In  just  the  same  spirit  he 
sets  Ariosto  above  Ilomer,  and  animadverts  on  the  pervcrseness  of  the  English,  who 
continued  to  worship  Shakespeare  whcn  their  language  could  boast  of  a  Cato.  He 
knew  well  enough  that  he  could  make  a  better  tragedy  than  Cato  at  a  wcek's  noticc : 
while  to  move  in  the  orb  of  Shakespeare,  he  must  have  undergone  a  changc  in  tlie 
iuDcr  man. 
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condcmniiig  iill  i^lays  in  which  tlie  Unitics  werc  f>bscrvcd,  l>ccausc  Shak- 
spearc  has  succecdcd  ghjriously  without  thcni,  lic  wouhl  havc  doiie 
Mcll.  The  morc  shapes  and  mouhls  poctry  is  cast  into,  thc  bcttcr;  aiid 
the  morc  thcsc  moulds  arc  varicd,  provided  that  cacli  contain  a  priu- 
ciple  of  unity,  a  law  of  proportion  iii  itself,  thc  grcatcr  thc  gain.  And 
it  is  ccrtain  that  no  dramatist  will  evcr  win  a  phicc,  wc  say  not  at  the 
side,  but  at  thc  feet,  either  of  Shakspcarc  or  of  thc  Athcnian  trio, 
who  docs  not  difFer  widely  from  cach  and  all  of  those  liis  grcat  prcdc- 
ccssors.  Swect  is  Shakspcare's  praisc  to  all  tliat  know  and  hnc  hiin  ; 
but  \ve  would  rathcr  nevcr  hcar  his  name  mcntioncd,  for  good  or  cvil, 
tliau  have  it  muttcrcd  like  a  malignant  spell,  to  stop  thc  currcnt  of 
anothcr's  fame,  or  seal  up  the  springs  of  hopc  and  entcrprise.  Wc  hatc 
to  hear  Shaksj)eare  praised  by  odious  comparisons  with  Racinc,  or 
Schillcr,  or  Gocthe.     Who  blames  thc  lily  for  not  bcing  a  rose? 

But  iMason  has  fallen  into  an  crror  in  which  far  grcatcr  mcn  than  hc 
havc  both  prcccdcd  and  followcd  him.  ^lilton  was  not  contciit  to  writc 
blank  verse,  but  he  must  decry  rliymc  ;  and  JMason  could  not  invite 
thc  i)ubHc  to  l)c  pleascd  with  his  cndcavours,  without  trying  to  convince 
that  unconvincible  aggrcgatc,  that  it  ought  uot  to  havc  lK'cn  j)Icascd 
with  its  old  favourites,  and  thus  crcatcd  an  unncccssary  jircjudicc 
against  his  own  cxpcrimcnt.  Evcn  supposing  a  popular  tiistc  to  I)c 
vicious,  it  can  only  Ije  curcd  by  calling  into  actiou  a  highcr  powcr,  aiid 
exciting  a  sensc  of  purcr  plcasurc.  This  a  writcr  may  do  by  his  works, 
but  hc  will  ncver  do  it  by  his  argumcnts.  You  may  arguc  a  man  or  a 
pcoplc  out  of  their  adiniration,  out  of  thcir  rcspcct,  out  of  thcir  fcar, 
out  of  thcir  crccd,  but  ncvcr  out  of  thcir  plcasurc,  faith,  or  I(»vc.  "  To 
count  all  fornier  gain  as  loss,"  is  a  saa*ificc  which  only  Rcligion  hius 
a  right  to  demand :  for  in  poctry,  if  not  in  politics,  it  is  ciusy  to 
innovatc  without  dcstroyiiig.  Therc  is  ground  cnough  on  Parnassus 
"  to  Ict  upon  a  building  Icasc,"  without  raziiig  cithcr  thc  ancicnt  castlcs 
or  thc  ncw  crcsccnts  :  no  occasion  cvcn  to  disturb  thc  tcmporary  iKMiths 
and  bazjiars  till  the  fair  is  over. 

There  was  nothing  very  new  in  IMason's  attcmpt,  cithcr  as  rcgardcd 
thc  unity,  or  morc  properly  spcakiiig,  thc  unbrokcn  coiitinuity  (»f  action, 
or  thc  iMtrodmtion  of  thc  chorus.  Thc  plays  of  Rol)crt  (Tarnicr,  and 
othcr  carly  Frcnch  dramatists,  makc  at  Icast  a  prctciicc  of  adlicriiig  to 
thc  ancient  models;  and  thc  dramas  of  Lord  Brook,  of  thc  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling,  and  of  Danicl,  had  moralizing  chorusi's.  Yct  lic  sj)caks  as  if 
iMilton's  Samson  Agonistcs  Wiis  thc  only  English  jkhmii  C(Uistruct«'d 
according  to  anti(|uc  rcgularity  ;  and  tliis,  hc  contciids,  runs  to  an 
cxtnMiii'  (»r  austfritv.   arising  froiii  tlic   :iutli(»r's  /ust   contcnipt   of  his 

3  y 
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contemporaries,  Avliom  he  \rould  not  condescend  to  amuse  or  instruct. 
(IMilton  would  never  have  condescended  to  amuse  any  age,  and  to 
instruct  was  not  his  vocation  :  his  office  was  to  exalt  and  purify :  but 
tliis  was  no  rule  for  Mr.  Mason.)  "  He  had  before  given  to  his  unwor- 
thy  countrymen  the  noblest  poem  that  genius,  conducted  by  ancient 
art,  could  produce,  and  he  had  seen  them  receive  it  with  disregard, 
perhaps  with  dislike,  Conscious  therefore  of  his  own  dignity,  and  of 
their  demerit,  he  looked  to  posterity  only  for  his  reward,  and  to  pos- 
terity  only  directed  his  future  labours.  Hence  it  was,  perhaps,  that 
he  formed  his  Samson  Agonistes  on  a  model  more  severe  and  sim- 
ple  than  Athens  herself  would  have  demanded ;  and  took  ^schylus  for 
his  master  rather  than  Sophocles  or  Euripides ;  intending  by  this  con- 
duct  to  put  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  between  himself  and  his 
contemporary  writers  ;  and  to  make  his  work  (as  he  himself  said)  muck 
different  from  ivhat  passed  amongst  them  for  the  best.  The  success  of 
the  poem  was  accordingly  what  one  would  have  expected.  The  age  it 
appeared  in  treated  it  with  total  neglect ;  neither  hath  that  posterity  to 
which  he  appealed,  and  which  has  done  justice  to  most  of  his  other 
writings,  as  yet  given  to  this  excellent  piece  its  full  measure  of  popular 
and  universal  fame.  Perhaps  in  your  closet^  and  that  of  a  fcw  more, 
who  unatfectedly  admire  genuine  nature,  and  ancient  simplicity/  the 
Agonistes  may  hold  a  distinguished  rank.  Yet  surely  we  cannot  say 
(in  Hamlet*s  phrase)  ^  that  it  pleases  the  million :  it  is  still  caviar  to 
the  general.'* 

"  Hence^  I  think,  we  may  conclude,  that  unless  one  would  be  content 
with  a  very  late  and  very  learned  posterity,  Milton's  conduct  in  this 
point  should  not  be  foUowed.  A  writer  of  Tragedy  must  certainly 
adapt  himself  more  to  the  public  taste ;  because  the  dramatic^  of  all 
poems,  ought  to  be  most  generally  relished  and  understood.  The  lyric 
Muse  addresses  herself  to  the  imagination  of  a  reader;  the  didactic  to 
his  judgment;  but  the  tragic  strikes  directly  on  his  passions.  Few 
men  have  a  strength  of  imagination  capable  of  pursuing  the  flights  of 
Pindar ;  many  have  not  a  clearness  of  apprehension  suited  to  the  reason- 
ings  of  Lucretius  and  Pope.  But  cvery  nian  has  passions  to  be  excited ; 
and  cvcry  man  feels  them  excited  by  Shakspeare. 

"  But  though  Tragedy  be  thus  chieHy  directed  to  the  heart,  it  must 
be  observed  that  it  will  scldom  attain  its  end^  without  the  concurrent 
approbation  of  the  judgment.     And  to  procure  this,  the  artificial  con- 

*  Hainlefs  phrase  would  have  served  Mr.  Mason's  purpose  better  if  he  had  quoted 
corrcctly.  It  is,  in  f/ur  Shaksjjoare,  "  Thc  play,  I  reineinbtT,  pleased  nol  the  niillion, 
it  was  Caviare  to  the  General."  Whence  we  niay  deduce  thc  iniportant  fact,  thal 
the  irnnjortal  bard  was  himself  fond  of  Caviare. 
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struction  of  tlie  Fable  goes  a  grcat  \ray.  In  Francc,  tlic  cxccllcnce  of 
their  scveral  poets  is  chieriy  measured  by  tliis  standard.  And  aniongst 
our  own  writers,  if  you  cxcept  Shakspeare,  (who  indecd  ouglit,  f(»r  his 
other  virtues,  to  ]je  exempt  from  common  rules,)  you  will  find  that  tlie 
most  regular  of  their  compositions  are  generally  reckoned  their  clief 
d'a?uvre,  witncss  the  All  for  Lovc  of  Dryden,  the  Vcnice  Prcscrvcd  of 
Otway,  and  the  Jane  Shore  of  Rowc." 

In  all  this  there  is  little  more  than  a  glimmcring  of  Truth  ;  but  some 
of  the  rcmarks  on  IMilton  recpiirc  examination.  We  arc  to  supposc 
then,  according  to  Mr.  Mason,  that  iNIilton,  bcing  quite  disgusted  with 
the  pul)Iic  for  its  neglect  of  "  Paradise  Lost/'  wrote  "  Samson  Agonis- 
tes"  to  convince  the  said  public  how  little  he  cared  for  it.  That  he 
made  his  drama  as  severe  and  unattractive  as  he  possibly  could,  Mith  an 
cxprcss  and  conscious  design  of  diifering,  tofo  coclo,  from  liis  contempo- 
raries,  as  Jack,  in  thc  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  tears  his  jackct  to  tiittcrs, 
that  hc  may  ditfer  from  Peter's  laccd  coat.  Now,  tlioiigh  IMilton  niust 
liavc  I)ccn  aware  that  his  work  did  differ  from  those  of  his  contemponu 
ries,  he  doubtless  fashioned  it  according  to  his  OM'n  sense  of  fitncss, 
neither  following  nor  flying  the  path  of  the  time.  If  Sanis<jn  Agonistes 
Ije  of  a  sterner  charactcr,  and  less  accommodated  to  popular  liking,  than 
any  of  liis  earlicr  works,  (and,  indecd,  its  alniost  wintry  barcncss  makcs 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  fiill  blossom  of  Comus  and  Lycidas,)  thc 
change  is  to  l)c  attributed  to  his  advancing  years,  and  to  tliat  l)lindncss, 
which  cutting  him  off  from  all  visual  Ijcauty,  would  makc  liini  inore 
and  more  a  dweller  with  abstnict  forms.  The  sympathy  of  blindncss 
dircctcd  hini  to  Sanison  as  a  subjcct.  Wc  cannot  think  thc  cli(»i('c 
verv  haj)j)V,  but  having  niade  it,  and  dctermincd  ujion  thc  niost  rcgiilar 
mould  of  drama,  (wliich  iMason  thoroughly  aj)j)rovcs,)  what  greatcr 
variety  of  incidcnt,  or  interest,  could  he  havo  adniittcd  with(»ut  gross 
iiiij)roj)riety  ?  It  is  needlcss  to  say  that  Samson  Agonistcs  would  not 
havc  bccn  any  m(»rc  j)<»j)ular  in  Grcccc  thaii  iii  England,  or  that  it  is 
fornicd  (»n  a  modcl  niorc  sinijilc  than  Athcns  hcrsclf  W(»uld  havc 
demanded.  Athcns  did  not  demand  scvcrc  and  simjile  nKMlds.  Tln' 
Athenians,  in  the  infancy  of  thcir  stagc,  wcrc  satisfird  \\'\\\\  bald  and 
nakcd  rejircsentations  of  mythological  storics,  wliich  carricd  thc  wcight 
of  rcligi(nis  association  ahuig  with  thcni  ;  but  it  was  only  till  thcy  wcre 
ac(ust(»mcd  t(»  livclicr  cxcitcmcnts,  inorc  iiitricatc  j)I(»ts,  iiiorc  coiiijtli. 
catcd  aiid  C(»iitrastcd  j);ussi(»iis,  and  ni(»rc  sjilcndid  dcc(»rations. 

To  supj)ose  that  IMilt4»n  was  aniioycd  (»r  dis;ij)j)(»iiit<'d  at  thc  rcccjitioii 
of  Paradis<!  Lost,  is  to  do  hini  gross  injiisticc.  IIc  iicv^t  <'\j)<'(t<'d  tliat 
it  woiild  Iiavc  a  ijrvat  run,  or  l)c  boiight  iij)  likc  a  satirc  or  ;i  lovc  soiig. 
IIc  kncw  tli;it  it  had  to  swiin  ;igaiii>t  tlic  tidc,  ;ig;iiiist  tlu*  ass<K'i;iti(»ns  o| 
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the  many^  and  against  the  more  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  critics.  An 
epic  in  bhmk  verse;,  produced  at  a  time  when  the  favourites  of  the  Towii 
were  adopting  heroic  rhyme  for  tragedy ;  in  which  there  was  no  epigram^ 
no  point,  and  next  to  no  wit;  which  was  far  too  solemn  for  the  men  of 
wit  and  pleasure,  and  as  much  too  poetical  for  the  severe  religionists ; 
a  religious  poem,  which  embodied  the  tenets  of  no  sect ;  written  more- 
over  by  a  man  abhorred  by  the  ruling  party^  and  little  beloved  by  the 
nonconformistSj  at  once  a  republican  and  an  Arminian ;  was  likely  to 
attract  few  purchasers ;  the  only  wonder  is,  that  it  found  so  many. 
Two  large  EditionS;,  comprising  at  least  2,800*  copies,  were  sold  in 

*  It  should  be  recollected  that  in  Milton's  time  there  were  hut  three,  or  at  most 
four  classes  of  readers  :  The  Religious,  the  Learned,  and  the  Town ;  to  which  we  may 
perhaps  add  such  of  the  nobility  and  country  gentlemen  as  bought  books  to  furnish 
their  libraries,  who  would,  of  course,  be  guided  either  by  their  chaplains,  by  their 
booksellers,  or  by  the  fashion.  The  religious,  including  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions,  the  discreet  part  of  the  female  sex,  with  the  respectable  heads  of  families,  and 
substantial  citizens,  coufined  their  reading  pretty  much  to  religious  publications, 
admitting  little  poetry  but  what  was  purely  didactic  aud  devotional,  and  moreover, 
proceeded  from  their  own  church  or  sect.  Fathers  of  families  looked  very  jealously, 
and  who  that  knows  the  character  of  the  current  poetry  of  that  day  will  blame  them,) 
at  every  work  with  a  capital  at  the  beginning  of  each  line.  The  pious  lady  would 
consult  her  spiritual  adviser  upon  the  propriety  of  buying  a  new  poem,  and  he  would 
tell  her,  truly  enoiigh,  that  she  might  spend  the  money  in  a  way  more  conducive  to 
the  glory  of  God.  The  clergy  and  the  learned  liked  poetry  of  any  sort  in  Greek  or 
Latin ;  still  it  was  rather  heathenish,  and  besides  they  thought  that  all  the  good  poetry 
that  could  be  written,  had  been  written ;  a  new  epic  was  as  heretical  as  a  new  creed. 
The  Town,  comprising  the  "  mob  of  gentlemen  that  wrote  with  ease,"  with  all  actors, 
booksellers,  writers  by  trade,  young  genius's,  and  ladies  gay,  took  their  tone  from  thc- 
court,  or  bowed  to  the  despotism  of  the  French  critics.  And  as  for  the  country  gen- 
tlemen,  if  religious,  they  were  good  customers  to  the  sellers  of  polemical  divinity,  if 
othcrwise,  they  carried  down  with  them  the  new  plays,  pamphlets,  and  lampoons,  to 
sleep  beside  the  worthier  inmates  of  their  shelves,  the  old  romances  and  chronicles; 
where  perhaps  a  folio  Shakspeare  was  treasured  in  honour  of  King  Charles.  Now  to 
which  of  these  classes  could  Milton  look  for  a  purchaser  ?  Not  to  the  religious,  for 
he  belonged  to  no  church.  The  royalist  clergy  held  him  in  conscientious  abhorrence. 
Who  could  willingly  believe  that  a  good  poem,  and  that  too  a  christian  poem,  could 
be  written  by  a  wicked  man  ?  By  a  murderer,  a  parricide,  a  blasphemcr !  Would  it 
not  prove,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  that  poetry  was  an  accursed  art,  vimim  Dccmo- 
num,  (as  a  holy  father  called  it,)  the  DevWs  dravi,  execrable  in  proportion  as  it  was 
excellent?  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  orthodox  clergy  did  consider  Milton  as  an 
exceeding  wicked  rrian,  worse  than  a  parricide,  yea,  a  deicide;  inasmuch  as  he  justi 
fied  regicide,  and  he  who  jiistilits  an  act,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  makes  it  hisowii, 
and  regicide  was,  in  the  apprehension  of  many  and  sound  divines,  not  only  parricidc, 
but  the  nearest  approximation  man  could  makt  to  deicide;  for  if  a  Prince  may  bt 
insulted  in  his  ambassador,  so  rnight  the  supreine  Trinc<  be  murdert^d  in  his  Vicege- 
rtiit.     And  tht  ('atholics  ntvtr  more  conipletcly  identificd  Christ  and  the  l'ope,  than 
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littlc  morc  than  two  ycars  ;  no  ordinary  siilc  for  a  pocni  of  sucli  biilk 
at  any  time,  and  under  any  circumstanccs :  but  whcn  thc  circumstances 

the  royalist  clergy  ideutified  Christ  aud  KingCharles,  evcu  to  the  cxtcnt  of  parallellag 
the  sutferiugs  of  the  oue  with  thc  mysterious  agouies  of  the  other.  (There  is  some 
little  diffcrence  between  plaiu  beheading  and  crucifnng,  but  let  that  pass.)  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  prove,  from  the  30th  of  January  sermons,  and  dther  like  produc- 
tions,  that  we  are  .guilty  of  no  exaggeratiou  ;  but  the  authorized  service  for  "  King 
Charles's  Martyrdom"  is  quite  enough.  Had  Paradise  Lost  been  published  as  a 
posthumous  work  of  Judas  Iscariot,  it  would  have  met  as  kind  a  receptiou  from  the 
zealous  Episcopalians,  as  it  could  hope  for  with  the  name  of  John  Milton  ou  the 
title  page. 

"  IJut  (says  a  great  authoritA',  from  whom  it  is  almost  presumptuous  to  differ),  if 
MiIton's  political  opinious,  and  the  way  in  which  he  expressed  them,  had  made  him 
many  eueraies,  they  must  have  also  made  him  many  friends."  This  is  not  necessarj', 
nor  is  it  according  to  the  common  course  of  things.  Raucour  and  bitterness  makeno 
friends,  "  they  love  not  poisou  that  do  poisou  need,"  and  of  the  high  abstract  priuci- 
ples,  the  soaring  speculations  upon  the  possibilities  of  human  uature,  thatjustified 
Milton  to  himself,  how  few  were  apprehensive  or  participaut?  The  party  to  which 
he  belonged  (if  he  could  be  said  to  belong  to  any  party  at  all)  wcre  the  \er\  smallest 
fragment  into  which  society  wa^  broken.  A  few  classical  republicans  thcre  might  be, 
like  Marvell,  that  understood  and  reverenced  him,  but  they  never  were,  and  nevercan 
be  mauy.  The  great  mass  of  the  nonconformists,  both  in  religion  and  politics,  were 
either  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  a  learned  poem,  or  of  too  rigid  minds  to  yield  to 
imaginative  impulses,  or  too  constautly  whirliug  in  the  vortex  of  faction,  to  give  ear  to 
a  strain,  which  above  all  uuinspired  works,  demands  a  Sabbath  mind.  The  Leanicd 
are  never  a  very  large  class.  Tht-y  might  be  free  from  the  supcrstitions  and  preju- 
diccs  of  the  >-uIgar  and  of  the  unlearned  religionists;  but  they  have  little  curiosity 
about  the  works  of  their  contemporaries.  If  they  read  a  modern  book  at  all,  it  is  for 
mere  amusemcnt,  or  to  discover  imitations,  or  to  speculate  on  the  decline  of  genius. 
No  doubt  there  are  exceptions,  and  among  them  many  of  the  first  purchasers  of  Para- 
dise  Lo»t  were  to  be  found.  As  to  thcTown  aiid  the  country  gcntlemen,  it  would  be 
waste  of  words  to  shcw  how  little  thoy  could  sce  in  such  a  poem,  and  how  glad  thcy 
would  bc  of  any  critical  opinion  which  assured  them  it  was  not  worth  reading.  Who 
then,  it  may  be  askcd,  werc  the  readers  or  the  buyers  of  Paradise  Lost?  They  were 
the  small  number  of  MiIton's  frieuds,  and  the  liberal  lovers  of  truc  poctry,  who  are 
inaiiif,  though  not  l/ie  many :  young  mcn,  eager  to  admire,  wh^)  found  a  new  pnwt  r 
created  within  thcm  by  the  infiuences  of  that  "  mighty  orb  of  song,"  and  old  men, 
thiit  felt  their  youth  restored  in  all  its  energ}',  but  with  none  of  its  turbulence,  by 
that  divinest  harmony, 

Of  man,  and  angcls,  and  the  awful  choir 

Of  angels  fallen,  that  yet  renuinber  Meaven, 

And  the  low  bellowings  of  the  n»  iher  void 

Melting  at  last  to  penitential  peace 

And  holy  silence. 

\Ve  are  toUI  how  many  editions  Cowley  wi-nt  tiin.iiun.  .N.i  >*<.ii.i.  .,  (  ..«li>  wu.^ 
the  caviilitr  p»Kt,ju.st  a.«*  niiieh  as  Tom  .Moop  is  thi  Whig  poit.  I.viry  K»>al  uiun. 
that  iH.ught  bookii  at  all,  bought  Cowley.     Theii  ii<  wa.-  ilu    lK>f  wriltr  <.f  his  M.hoi»l. 
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of  that  timc  are  considered,  we  hesitate  iiot  to  declare  that  it  was 
nothing  less  than  extraordinary.  That  amid  so  much  political  con- 
fusion,  so  much  and  manifold  fanaticism,  such  general  poverty  of  the 
nation,  and  such  dissoluteness  of  the  literary  class,  there  should  yet 
liave  remained  so  many  strong,  pure,  and  powerful  minds  to  approve  a 
Paradise  Lost,  is  an  honourable  recollection  for  England  and  for  human 
nature.  There  is  no  instance  of  merit  of  so  high  an  order  maliing  so 
great  a  way,  not  only  without  adventitious  aid,  but  against  every 
conceivable  obstacle.  "  Fit  audience  may  I  find,  though  few/'  was  the 
aspiration  of  the  blind  bard;  and  can  it  be  dreamed,  that  having 
obtained  all  that  he  asked,  and  more,  he  indulged  a  vain  chagrin,  and 
debased  liis  noble  thoughts  with  the  pettish  pride  of  mortified  vanity  ? 
Impossible  !  Neither  did  he  think  of  appealing  to  posterity  from  con- 
temporary  injustice.  He  wrote  no  more  for  posterity  than  for  his  own 
age;  but  for  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  generations,  present  and  to 
come : — for  men  whose  imagination  is  an  active  power,  to  whom  pro- 
found  and  prolonged  thought  is  a  ''  labour  of  love ; "  who  can  find 
strength  and  freedom  in  a  rigid  self-controul,  a  beauty  in  all  truth, 
and  a  moral  trutli  in  all  beauty. 

From  the  latter  part  of  this  epistle,  it  is  obvious  that  Mason,  though 
he  aflNects  to  disclaim  it,  did  write  his  Elfrida  with  a  wish,  at  least, 
that  it  might  be  represented ;  for  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  a 
poem  in  dialogue,  interspersed  with  lyrics,  having  a  beginning,  middle, 
and  end,  if  written  for  the  closet,  should  be  more  obsequious  to  public 
taste  than  any  other  species  of  poetic  composition.  A  dramatist,  if  he 
has  no  eye  to  the  ecldt  and  the  profits  of  the  play-house,  may  form  his 
plot  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  say,  "  Fit  audience  let  me  find, 
thoughfew."  Albeit,  no  manager  would  ever  respond  Amen.  Tragedy, 
considered  as  a  poem,  does  not  strike  more  directly  at  the  passions  than 
ode,  or  elegy,  or  poetic  narrative.  Like  all  other  poetry  that  is  worthy 
of  the  name,  it  addrcsses  the  passions  chiefiy  through  the  medium  of 
the  imagination ;  seldom,  if  ever,  without  calling  either  the  imagination 

which  was  the  fashionable  school,  and  in  spitt;  of  all  his  conceits,  there  is  a  vein  of 
good-hearted  common  sense  and  shrewd  observation,  which  must  have  endcared  him 
to  those  (a  very  numerous  class)  who  like  to  see  their  own  thoughts  cleverly  expressed 
and  curiously  illustrated.  In  this  respect  he  was  the  forerunner  of  Pope;  but  his 
morality  was  much  better  than  Pope's,  and  there  was  not  a  spark  of  ill  nature  about 
him.  He  is  among  the  most  amiablc  of  poets.  We  stare  indeed  to  hear  him  called 
sublime;  but  it  was  by  those  who  thought  sublimity  to  consist  in  novel  juxtaposition 
of  thoughts,  and  feats  of  intellectual  agility.  Southey  says,  the  metaphysical  school 
spoiled  a  great  poet  in  Cowley.  This  we  doubt.  We  do  not  think  he  could  have 
bcen  greater  than  he  is,  and  as  he  is  we  are  very  well  conteut  with  hini.  Hut  what 
an  inordiuate  note ! 
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or  the  tliinking  faculty  into  play.  To  addrcs^^  the  passions  directly 
and  nierely,  is  to  decline  farther  and  worse  froni  the  just  nieasures  of 
ancient  art,  tlian  to  annihilate  tinie  and  space — overleap  years,  mount- 
ains  and  seas — twist  half  a  dozen  plots  togetlier  like  tlie  j)lies  of  a 
cable,  and  keep  theni  all  agoing  like  the  Indian  jugglers'  balls — blend 
coniedy,  tragedy,  farce,  ])astoral,  and  ballet  together — fill  the  stage 
with  horses,  elephants,  and  dromedaries — kill  off  your  dramatis  per- 
some  till  the  scene  is  choked  with  carcases,  and  the  living  are  not 
enoiigh  to  shove  aside  the  dead — or  comniit  anv  other  modern  enor- 
mity  against  the  Unities,  the  legitiniate  drama,  Aristotle,  and  common 
sense. 

There  are  three  more  of  these  letters,  but  we  liave  cpioted  enough  to 
sliew  the  critical  calibre  of  iMason's  mind.  The  other  letters  are  tjiken 
up  with  a  defence  of  the  chorus,  in  which  he  displays  neither  learning 
nor  philosophy.  He  does  not  seem  to  remember  (for  he  could  scarcely  l)e 
ignorant)  that  the  chorus  was  not  introduced  into  the  drama  by  Greek 
judgment,  but  that  the  drama,  /.  e.  the  dialogue  and  action,  Mas 
supcrinduced  upon  the  chorus,  which  kept  its  place  more  by  prescrij)- 
tion  than  reason,  ])ecoming  of  less  and  less  importance  in  the  hands 
of  every  successive  dramatist,  till  at  length  tho  choral  odes  canie  to 
have  little  or  no  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  J)lay,  and  were  even 
transferred,  like  the  songs  of  our  oj)eras,  from  one  j)lay  to  another. 
The  idea  of  making  the  chorus  a  running  commentary  on  the  j)iece, 
was  of  late  origin.  In  the  earliest  and  best  tragedians,  the  ch(>rus  is 
always  an  active  character,  and  its  j)resence  as  well  accounted  for  ;us 
circumstances  admit.  To  emj)Ioy  it  simj)Iy  to  till  uj)  the  intervals  <»f 
time,  to  relieve  attention  without  withdrawing  it,  to  atford  the  actors 
an  oj)j)ortunity  of  loosening  their  buskins,  shifting  their  robes,  changing 
their  mas(jues,t  and  clearing  their  voices,  was  an   afterthought.*'     A 

♦  Oii  the  Athenian  stage,  one  actor  had  frequently  to  represent  sevcral  parts  in  thc 
same  piece,  as  we  see  done  in  scanty  itinerant  conipanies,  where  an  exchanjji-  of  wip; 
often  eftects  a  change  of  characters.  Not  more  than  four  actors  were  gencrally 
engaged,  exclusi\  e  of  the  choru.s. 

f  "The  chorus  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  persous  in  the  drama,  should  he 
a  part  of  the  whoK',  and  a  sharer  in  thc  action  :  not  as  in  I'uripides,  hnt  as  in  Sopho 
cles.  As  for  othcr  pocts,  their  choral  songs  havc  no  morr  conneetion  with  tluir 
suhject  thaii  with  that  of  aiiy  otht-r  tragedy ;  and  hence  ihry  are  nt»w  hii-ouu' 
detatched  piects,  inscrted  at  pleasure;  a  priictie»'  first  intro<lucid  hy  .Agatlio." — 
Twiniivfs  Arintutle^s  PuttirSy  Part  II.,  scctiun  Ul, /""/«■  LJH. 

"  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  chonis.  At  first,  it  was  all; 
theii  relieved  hy  the  inttrmixture  of  diah»gue,  hut  still  )>riiuijntl ;  thm  «iMhordiiuitr  t«» 
the  diah»gue ;  theii  digressive,  aiid  ill  c(»nnected  witli  tli»-  piece;  tiiiii  horrowid  from 
'ithr  piccrs  at  |)le;Lsure;  and  mt  un  t«>  th«-  fitldlrs  an«I  act  tunes,  ut  whirh  Docier  is  no 
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noble  use  tlie  great  Atlienians  doubtless  niadc  of  the  chorus ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  drama  is  more  completely  dramatic,  and  so 
far,  more  simple  and  perfect  without  it.  Of  the  difficulty  of  amalga- 
niating  the  lyric  and  dramatic  portions  of  a  play,  we  need  look  for  no 
furtlier  proof  than  appcars  in  the  gradual  disconnection  of  the  chorus 
and  dialogue  among  the  Grecks  themselves.  Mason's  partiality  for 
this  portion  of  the  antique  arose  from  a  secret  consciousness  of  his  own 
strength  and  his  own  weakness.  For  dramatic  composition,  he  had 
neither  genius  nor  skill :  liis  conceptions  of  character  were  vague,  he 
had  little  pathos,  nor  coukl  he  even  distribute  his  speeches  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bear  the  smallest  resemblance  to  actual  conversation. 
But  he  had  considerable  powers  of  description,  personification^  and 
amplification,  and  he  delighted  in  moral  common  places^  which  he 
certainly  utters  with  much  dignity^  and  an  air  of  great  earnestness. 
Tlie  model  whicli  he  would  have  best  succeeded  in  imitating  was 
'^^Comus."  He  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  no  excellence  of 
individual  parts  can  atone  for  a  want  of  unity  in  the  whole :  but  he 
was  not  able  to  see  of  himself  (and  there  was  nobody  then  to  shew  him) 

angry.  The  performers  in  the  orchestra  of  a  modern  theatre  are  little,  I  believc, 
aware,  that  they  occupy  the  place,  and  may  consider  themselves  as  the  lineal  descend- 
ants  of,  the  ancient  chorus.  Orchestra  was  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  ancient 
theatre  which  was  appropriated  to  the  chorus."     {Tiviningh  note  on  the  passage.) 

We  know  not  any  prose  translation  of  any  classic  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
Twining's  "Poetics,"  for  elegance,  correctness,  and  pure  Anglicism,  The  notes  are 
a  treasure  of  classical  information ;  and  the  two  preliminary  dissertations  ("  On 
Poetry,  comidered  as  an  imitative  art^''  and  "  On  the  word  Imitative,  as  applied  to 
Mmic.'')  are  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  philosophical  criticism.  Twining 
understood  his  author  well,  and  has  shown  clearly  how  grossly,  if  not  wilfully,  the 
French  interpreters  have  misunderstood  him,  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  is  not 
as  bold  in  advancing  his  own  clear  view  of  Aristotle's  purport,  as  in  demolishing  the 
flimsy  comments  of  Bossu  and  Dacicr.  It  vvas  much  that  he  dared  to  use  his  com- 
mon  sense  and  common  eyes;  but  he  might  have  discovered  much  morc  had  he  used 
the  telescope  of  an  imaginative  philosophy;  not  that  he  wanted  imagination  or 
philosophy  either,  bnt  he  was  afraid  to  trust  them  togethcr. 

About  onc  third  of  Aristotle's  treatise  of  Poetics  is  worthless, — so  currupt  that  it 
cannot  be  restored,  and  so  trifling,  that  the  loss  is  little  to  bc  laraented.  But  the  rest 
is  so  admirable,  that  a  commentator  is  always  justified,  whenevcr  the  meaning  is 
doubtful,  in  supplying  the  highest  sense  which  the  connection  authorizes,  without 
being  over  delicate  of  the  present  text,  which  was  patched  together  by  ignorant 
transcribers  from  a  mutilated  copy.  In  the  tiine  of  Sylla  there  was  only  one  coj^y  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle  known  to  exist,  and  that  itnpaired  by  damp  and  worms.  llow 
near  was  a  treasure  lost  to  the  world  ! 

Twining  was  a  great  admirer,  perhaps  a  personal  fricnd,  of  Mason.  Ilad  liis 
translation  and  comrnentary  existed  when  the  Jllfrida  was  published,  Mason  would 
have  altered  many  things  in  his  epistles. 
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tli.it  a  penect  unity  may  )je  attaiued,  thougli  the  techiiical  uiiitios 
(w  hicli  have  uo  use  or  beauty  except  in  so  far  as  tliey  produce  unity) 
be  disregarded.  But  IMason  could  not  have  doue  this,  and  thcrefore 
Jie  was  riglit  in  preserving  a  siniplicity  of  plot,  and  a  boua-fide  con- 
tiiuiity  of  action.  He  was  riglit,  also,  iu  adopting  that  apjKMidage  of 
the  ancient  stage,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  sliining  iii  his 
own  way,  without  too  much  encundjeriug  the  dialogue  witli  descrij)- 
tion  aud  reflectiou.  To  exemplify  Iiis  j)lau  for  recouciling  the  aucieuts 
aud  moderns,  he  published,  at  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  two 
serious  dramatic  j)oems,  of  very  unecjual  merit,  and  it  is  j)Ieasant  to 
remark  a  decided  imj)rovemeut  in  the  later  production.  "  Elfri(La" 
aj)j)eared  iu  1751,  "Caractacus  "  in  17^9,  and  iMason's  genius  grew  won- 
derfully  in  those  eight  years. 

Ilis  ''  Elfrida"  labours  uuder  the  disadvautage  of  au  ill-chosen  story: 
a  story  scarcely  familiar  or  imj)ortant  enough  for  the  foundation  of  a 
tragedy  of  an  austerely  simjjle  construction,  iu  the  trcatmcnt  of 
which  he  has  departed  so  far  from  what  at  least  passes  for  autheiitic 
history,  as  to  j)roduce  an  unj)leasant  juiuble  of  fact  and  fictiou.  Elfrida 
is  recorded  ouly  as  an  adultress  and  a  murderess.  IMason,  iii  direct 
opj)osition  to  a  souiid  j)rccej)t  of  Aristotle,  malvcs  her  a  j)attern  of  con- 
jugal  love  aiid  devoted  a\  idowhood.  Nor  are  the  maniiers  of  the  time 
better  preserved.  But  the  sentiiueuts  of  tlie  j)oetry  are  pretty,  aud  the 
tale  is  certainly  a  goml  deal  jirettier  thau  it  is  in  the  History  «tf 
Englaud.  The  real  Elfrida  would  have  been  a  tenijiting  subject  for 
Eiirij)ides,  who  delighted  to  contenij)late  woman  under  the  iiiHuence  of 
stroiig  and  dark  j)assions  ;  but  we  like  iMason  tlie  botter  for  his  inability 
to  j)ourtray  sucli  a  character,  aud  aj)j)rove  his  judgment  iu  iiot  attenijit- 
ing  it. 

Among  the  j)eculiar  difficulties  of  dramatic  comjiosition,  wliat  is 
called  the  openiiuj  of  the  plot  is  oiie  of  the  iiKtst  formidablc,  aiid  we 
kiiow  very  iiiw  j)lays  in  whicli  it  Iias  been  skilfully  suriiKtunted.  But 
this  diriiculty  is  materially  augmented  if  the  unities  of  jilace  an<l  of 
tiine  are  to  be  kej)t  iuviolate  ;  for  in  that  case,  it  is  inijx^ssible  to  rejirc- 
sent  a  series  of  iictions  from  tlieir  comineuceiiient  :  the  jilay  niust  lH'^iii 
just  lK'fore  the  crisis,  aiid  the  auditor  iiiust  I)e  jiut  in  jMt^session  of  tlie 
j)revious  occurreiices  iis  soon  as  jiossible  ;  for  if  tliey  l>e  left  in  obscurity 
till  they  are  naturally  develojied  by  tlie  incidents  aii<I  ji.Lssions  of  the 
actioii  itself,  half  tlie  jilay  will  jiass  over  i>efore  any  one  kiiows  what  is 
going  forward,  or  where  is  the  sceiie,  or  who  are  the  drawatis  personae. 
Iii  M  ritten  «>r  j^riiited  jilays,  to  be  sure,  we  iiiay  Ih'  iiifornied  of  thcM' 
jiarticulars  by  lists  of  chantcters,  stage  tlirections,  tS:c.  ;  but  no  j)iay  caii 
l»e  regarded  ;ls  a  legitiniate  work  of  art,  wliich  would  not  Ix'  iiitelligible 

.*}  (. 
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iii  representation.  The  ancient  dramas,  so  long  as  the  geniiine  Greek 
tragedy  flourished,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  taken  from  the  store- 
Iiouse  of  mythology,  which  was  familiar  to  every  Greek  from  his  child- 
hood,  consequently  the  Athenian  audiences  were  never  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  subject  of  a  new  production.  But  this^  though  it  was 
a  great  convenience,  did  not  exonerate  the  poet  from  his  duty :  he  was 
not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  his  story  was  known,  but  was  to  make 
his  plot  unfold  itself.  The  chorus  was  of  great  use  in  this  business, 
their  odes  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  references  to  the  past,  and 
forebodings  of  the  future.  Prophecies  and  oracles  to  be  fulfilled, 
old  crimes  to  be  expiated^  mysterious  circumstances  to  be  cleared  up^ 
a  fearful  future  involved  in  a  fearful  past^  were  the  main  ingredients  of 
the  choral  strains,  in  which  nothing  is  told ;  every  thing  is  assumed  or 
hinted  at,  in  accordance  with  the  religious  nature  of  Greek  tragedy. 
But  as  some  more  straight-forward  exposition  was  deemed  necessary  in 
many  instances,  Euripides,  in  particular,  had  recourse  to  the  very 
inartificial  expedient  of  a  retrospective  soliloquy,  sometimes  spoken  by 
a  ghost,  in  which  the  history  was  brought  down  to  the  point  at  which 
it  was  convenient  that  the  scene  should  open.  This  is  but  a  clumsy 
device,  but  perhaps  it  is  better  than  occupying  the  first  act  with  tedious 
narrative,  in  which  Prologue  plays  dialogue  ivith  Dummy  ;  and  it 
avoids  the  worst  of  all  critical  faults,  that  of  tediousness.  Such  as  it 
is,  Mason  has  adopted  it  in  his  Elfrida,  without  an  attempt  to  disguise 
its  manifest  absurdity.  Orgar,  the  father  of  the  heroine,  appears  on 
the  lawn  before  AthelwokVs  castle  in  Harewood  Forest^  and  after  a 
few  lines,  vcry  prettily  descriptive  of  the  venerable  wood,  the  orient  sun, 
and  the  flower-besprinkled  lawn,  which  give  you  to  understand,  like 
the  Gun  in  Sheridan's  Critic,  that  the  time  is  early  morning,  begins  to 
explain  his  own  business  to  himself,  setting  forth  as  how  his  daughter 
has  Ijeen  three  months  married  to  Earl  Athelwold,  who  has  persuaded 
liim,  for  some  undiscovered  reasons,  to  let  the  match  remain  a  secret 
for  "  some  little  space ;"  that  Earl  Athelwold  has  conveyed  his  bride 
by  stealth  to  Harewood  Castle,  "  enjoyed  and  left  her,"  gone  to  court, 
and  occasionally  visited  his  wife  in  disguise,  and  in  such  a  mysterious 
fashion,  that  the  old  man  cannot  tell  what  to  think  of  it;  begins  to 
Kuspect  that  Athelwold  has  another  wife,  and  intends  to  lurk  about  in 
disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  in  order  to  find  out  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
vowing  vengeance  if  his  suspicions  should  turn  out  to  be  true.  His 
soliloquy  is  interrupted  (just  when  it  has  said  all  that  it  has  to  say)  by 
singing  behind  the  scenes,  whicli  he  rightly  supposes  to  proceed  froni 
Elfrida's  waiting  maids,  the  companions  of  her  solitude ;  whereupon, 
not  to  interrupt  their  harmony,   he  gets  behind  a   tree,  resolving  to 
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atldress  them  '•  with  some  feigned  tale,"  as  soonas  tliey  have  (huie  their 
song.  The  chorus  of  Maiting-maids  enter  singing  a  liymn  to  tlie  Morn- 
ing.  A  hymn  to  tlie  Virgin,  or  to  St.  Nicholas,  or  any  saint,  woidd 
certainly  have  l)een  more  appropriate,  but  the  lines  are  not  amiss. 
Mason  had  a  fine  ear,  and  considerable  knowledge  of  music,  which 
enabled  him  to  give  the  true  lyric  air  to  his  choral  odes : 

Hail  to  thy  living  light 

Ambrosial  Moni !  all  hail  thy  roseate  ray, 

That  bids  young  Nature  all  her  charms  display 

In  varied  beaut}-  bright. 

Away  !  ye  goblins  all 

Wont  the  bewiider'd  traveller  to  daunt, 

Whose  vagrant  feet  have  traced  your  secret  haunt 

Beside  some  lonely  wall, 

Or  shattered  ruin  of  a  moss-grown  tower, 

Where,  at  pale  midnight's  stillest  hour, 

Through  cach  rowjh  chink  the  solemn  orb  of  night 

Pours  viomentan/  f/Icanis  of  tremhling  lif/hf. 

Away,  ye  elves,  away ! 

Shrink  at  ambrosial  morning's  living  r:iy ; 

That  living  ray,  whose  power  benign 

Unfolds  the  scene  of  glorj'  to  our  eye, 

Where,  throned  in  artless  majesty, 

The  chenib  Btauty  sits  un  Nature's  rustic  shrine. 

Sweet  verseSj  truly,  and  at  least  one  beautiful  image,  tliougli  even  tliis 
is  falsitied  by  the  epithets.  Moonshine  is  not  momentary,  except  in  a 
high  wind,  when  the  clouds  are  driven  rapidly  across  the  "  solemu  orl);" 
nor  is  it  trembling,  except  when  reflected  on  water,  or  bright  leaves. 
But  what  a  jumble  of  religions  !  The  Saxon  damsels  are  first  of  all 
ancient  Persians,  then  superstitious  Scandinavians ;  but  when  they 
talk  of  the  "  cherub  Beauty  sitting  on  Nature's  rustic  shrine,"  they  are 
Christians,  Platonists,  modern  Deists,  and  go<Kl  Catholics  all  iii  a 
single  verse.  This  is  the  consequence  of  a  determination  to  briiig  xs 
many  prottv  things  together  into  a  givcn  sj)ace  as  possible.  At  the 
cnd  of  tlie  song  Orgar  comes  forward.  The  chorus  are  offoiided  at  hini 
for  listening.  He  makes  a  flattering  apology  :  tells  the  ladies  that  he 
never  passes  "  the  night  bird's  favourite  spray  "  without  stopping  to 
listen,  and  that  thev  had  voices  as  sweet  as  nightingales,  with  a  great 
dcal  more  science.  Tlie  ladies  are  mollified  :  a  long  dialogue  eiisues.  iii 
wliich  Orgar  pretends  to  be  a  man  of  (juality  from  tlie  north,  whosi- 
projH^rty  has  Ix^en  laid  wiiste  by  an  invasi<»n  of  the  Ixjrder  Sc(»t«.  With 
•some  diflicultv  he  prevails  on  the  virgins  so  far  tu  dcviate  froin 
their  master's  orders  a.s  to  afl^ord  Iiim  a  place  of  shelter  and  concvalmeiit. 
IIc  \\  itlidraws,  aiid    Klfrida   riitcrs,    bittrrly  (niiiplaiiiiiig  nf   her  liu>. 
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baiid's  want  of  punctuality  (after  all,  he  is  not  more  than  an  hour  after 
his  time),  and  appears  not  over  well  pleased  with  her  secluded  state. 
The  chorus  moralizes^,  and  gives  advice  in  a  strain  which  few  ladies 
would  endure  in  their  waiting-women,  and  sings  another  ode,  which 
begins  very  ornithologically  about  the  turtle  (dove),  and  the  lark, 
and  the  linnet,  and  then  goes  on  about  the  Goddess  of  Content.  At 
the  end  of  this  ditty  Athelwold  enters,  and  the  chorus,  if  they  had  any 
sense  of  delicacy  or  propriety,  would  have  withdrawn.  As  it  is,  they 
stand  still,  very  much  in  the  way.  So  much  for  the  rationality  of  a 
Drama  on  the  ancient  plan,  founded  upon  the  tender  passions.  But 
even  if  this  absurdity  had  been  avoided,  matrimonial  caresses  and 
reproaches  can  rarely  be  exhibited  without  making  both  parties  rather 
ridiculous.  It  is  very  well  that  such  folly  should  exist,  but  the  less 
display  is  made  of  it  the  better :  it  is  peculiarly  annoying  to  the  hope- 
less  celibate,^"  a  large  and  increasing  class,  which,  if  the  times  do  not 
improve,  or  rather,  if  the  habits  of  society  are  not  reformed,  and  the 
money  price  of  respectability  is  not  lowered,  will  go  near  to  include 
the  whole  middle  class  of  gentry.  We  have  long  thought  it  rather 
creditable  to  poets,  or  their  wives_,  that  there  are  so  few  poetical 
addresses  to  Hymeu ;  f  for  the  happiness  of  the  married  pair  neither 
requires  nor  admits  of  public  sympathy.  There  must  always  be  some- 
thing  defective  in  the  moral  feelings,  or  very  unfortunate  in  the  circum- 
stances  of  a  man  who  makes  the  public  his  coniidante. 

Elfrida  has  a  natural  longing  for  the  court,  which  Athelwold  endea- 
vours  to  flatter  her  out  of : — 

*  It  is  fcarful  to  think  how  many  rash  and  unhappy  marriages  are  contracted  in 
sheer  despair  of  ever  beiug  able  to  marry  with  prudence  !  How  many  men,  and,  iu 
the  humbler  classes,  how  many  women,  plunge  into  vice  and  dissipation  from  the 
same  cause  !  No  political  change  can  remedy  this  evil,  unlcss,  along  with  free  insti- 
tutions,  it  introduces  republican  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  But  something 
would  be  done,  if  all  hopes  of  patronage  were  cut  off,  and  every  man  without  patri- 
mony  saw  plainly  that  he  had  no  dependence  but  upon  his  own  industry  and  fru- 
gality-  The  manner  in  which  the  revenue  of  England  has  been  spent,  has  been  ten 
times  more  grievous,  and  a  thousand  times  more  mischievous,  thau  the  taxation  by 
which  it  is  raised. 

f  To  this  observation  there  is  one  exception  ;  that  is,  whcn  poets  have  addressed 
their  wives  in  the  decline  of  life,  or  after  long  marriage.     Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  some  of  Wordsworth's  pieces  of  this  kind.     Therc  is  a  pretty  lively 
copy  of  verses  by  Samuel  liishop,  mastcr  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  on  presenting 
his  wife  with  a  knife  after  fourteen  years'  marriage,  beginning, — 
A  knife,  my  dear,  cuts  love  they  say; 
Mi;re  modish  love  perhaps  it  inay. 
Th^^s**  are  plcasant  rea<ling.     liut  kt  all  marricd  pods  beware  of  dehiging  the  public 
wilh  Irraclr, 
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Elfrida.     Blame  nic  not,  my  Lord, 
If  pr}ing  womanhoud  should  pronipt  a  wish 
To  leam  the  caiise  of  this  your  strange  commotion, 
Which  ever  wakes,  if  I  but  drop  one  thought 
Of  quitting  Harewood. 

AtheL     Co  to  the  clear  surface 
Of  yon  unnifHed  lake,  and  bending  o'er  it, 
There  read  my  answer. 

Elfrida.     These  are  riddles,  sir. 

Athel.     No,  for  its  glassy  aud  reflecting  surface 
Will  smile  with  charms  too  tempting  for  a  palacc. 

Elfrida.     Does  Athelwold  distmst  Elfrida's  faith? 

Athel.     No,  but  he  much  distmsts  Elfrida's  beauty. 

Elfrida.     Away  !  you  trifle. 

Alhcl.     Never  more  in  eamest; 
I  would  not,  for  the  throne  that  Edgarsits  ou, 
That  Edgar  shoiUd  behold  iL 

Here  the  plot  begins  to  open.  Atliehvold,  coniniissioned  to  \roo 
Klfrida  for  the  King,  lias  taken  her  himself,  and  represcnted  her  to 
K<lgar  as  a  do^vdy.  Now,  alarnied  at  the  idea  of  his  treachery  l)eing 
discovered,  he  cautions  her  earnestly  a«^ainst  the  ainorous  dis])ositi()n  of 
the  young  iNIonarch,  aiid  is  proceeding  witli  liis  inonitory  haran«;ue  wlien 
a  niessenger  arrives  with  the  unwelcome  news,  that  the  King  is  on  the 
way  to  Harewood.  Athclwohl  is  dumbfoundered.  Tlie  ensuing  scene, 
in  wliich  he  gives  way  to  his  horror  and  desj)air,  is  written  with  morc 
dramatic  power  than  jMason  gcnerally  displays.  Naturally  enouijh,  lic 
requests  the  cliorus  to  retire;  but  as  thc  rules  to  wliicli  tlie  autlior 
had  bound  himself  cannot  disj)ense  with  their  presence,*  he  calls  tliem 
back  again,  saying,  that  "  concealment  would  Ijc  vain,"  aiid  reminds 
them  of  their  obligations  to  him,  wliich  thcy  vcry  jircttily  acknow- 
Icdgc.  Hc  thcn  confcsses  thc  whole  trutli  to  Elfrida,  and  tclls  hcr 
tliat  to  his  love  slic  owes  the  loss  of  a  crown  : — 

"  But  where's  the  tie,  Elfrida,  that  may  bind 
Thy  faith  and  lovt-  ?  " 

Elfriihi.     The  strougest,  sure,  my  Lord, 
The  golden  iiuj)tial  tit-.     Try  but  its  sta-ngth, 

1  he  mks  «»f  the  (ireek  stage  did  not  absolutely  forbid  the  teiiip«»rary  alm-nce  of 
the  chorus,  for  there  was  an  express  word  (Mctauanta.si.-i)  io  dc.sigiiate  tlitir  retirc- 
mtnt  I)r.  lUoiiilitkl  thiiiks  that  the  stiige  was  t>ccxsi»»iially  lift  alti»gilli«T  \araiit, 
aiid  intervals  of  tinu-  siinilar  to  our  lx'tween-acts  inteqioscd  ;  but  this  is  st»  awkwanl 
an  cxpedirnt,  that  we  cannot  suspect  the  Athenians  of  having  recmirsc  to  it 

Wr  forcrot  to  mention  that  pentlenien  (»e  h«>p<'  therc  an*  iio  such  hidio)  who 
dislikc  poitry  b.id  better  skip  thiv  artiele,  for  it  i>  onl>  for  liis  |KH'lry  that  .Mason's  lift 
is  wurth  writinu. 
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Athcl.     I  must,  perforce,  this  instant:  know,  Elfrida, 
Once  on  a  day  of  high  festivity, 
The  youthful  King,  encircled  with  his  nobles, 
Crowu'd  high  the  sparkling  bowl ;  and  much  of  love, 
Of  beauty  much,  the  sprightly  converse  ran : 
When,  as  itwell  might  chance,  the  brisk  Lord  Ardulph 
Made  gallant  note  of  Orgar's  peerless  daughter, 
And  in  such  phrase  as  might  inflame  a  breast 
More  cool  than  Edgar's.     Early  on  the  morrow 
The  impatient  monarch  gave  me  swift  commission 
To  view  those  charms  of  which  Lord  Ardulph's  tongue 
Had  given  such  warm  description ;  to  whose  words, 
If  my  impartial  eye  gave  full  assent, 
I  had  his  royal  mandate  on  the  instant 
To  hail  you  Queen  of  England. 
So  far  tlie  trutli  of  history  is  followed.     But  iiow  commeiices  the 
deviation.     The  actual  Elfrida,  deeply  resenting  the  fraud  wliich  had 
given  her  a  siniple  Thane  instead  of  a  royal  lover,  put  on  all  her  charms  to 
captivate  Edgar^  and  rejoiced  in  the  ruin  of  the  too  fond  Athelwold. 
Such  at  least  is  the  narrative  of  the  Monkish  historians,  who  were  never 
better  pleased  than  when  villifying  woman^   whose  society  they  had 
superstitiously  forsworn.     But  the  wickedness  of  Elfrida  is  too  well 
authenticated  to  admit  of  rational  doubt :  the  fame  of  her  beauty  has 
never  raised  her  a  vindicator,  though  the  power  of  beauty  oft  times  long 
outlasts  its  brief  possession,  witness  the  enamoured  defenders  of  Mary 
Stuart,  and  of  Anne  Boleyn.     But  JMason  avails  himself  of  a  poefs 

liberty,  aud  makes  her  reply. 

Stead  of  which 

You  came,  and  hail'd  me  wife  of  Athelwold. 

Was  this  the  tale  I  was  so  taught  to  fear  ? 

Was  this  the  deed  that  known  would  make  me  fly 

Thy  clasping  arm,  as  'twere  the  poisonous  adder? 

No,  let  this  tender  fond  embrace  assure  thee 

That  thy  Elfrida's  love  can  never  die ; 

Or  if  it  could,  this  animating  touch, 

Would  soon  rewake  it  into  life  and  rapture. 

We  are  afraid  that  there  are  few,  even  of  the  best  of  Momen,  who 

would  not  feel  a  momentary  anger  against  the  man  whose  passion  liad 

defrauded  them  of  a  diadem.     The  love  of  rank  is  the  besetting  tcmpta- 

tion  of  womanhood.     Elfrida,  however,  has  not  one  misgiving,  but  first 

proposes  to  hide  herself  in  her  chamber,  and  robe  Albina,  (the  principal 

of  the  chorus,)  in  her  bridal  vestments,  and  when  afraid  that  this  stra- 

tagem   would  be  unavailing,  as  Ardulph  accompanied  the   King,  she 

dcclares  that  she  will  stain  her  comj)Iexion  with  berries,  hang  her  liead, 

i)rawl  out  an  idiot  phrase,  and  do  each  act 

With  evcD  a  rude  and  peasant  awkwardness. 
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Athelwold  expresses  a  degree  of  shanie  and  contrition  at  tlie  prospect 
of  meetin^  the  King,  whicli  the  occasion  does  not  seem  to  warrant. 
Any^  man,  King,  or  other,  wlio  cliooses  a  wife  by  otlier's  reports,  and 
makes  love  by  proxy,  richly  deserves  to  be  cheated,  and  so  Elfrida  very 
sensibly  thinks.  This  scene  is,  on  the  whole,  very  pleasing,  but  it  is 
obvious  how  terribly  the  chorus  hangs  on,  the  little  they  say  being  (juite 
suj^erfluous.  Athelwold  goes  off,  and  Elfrida,  after  receiving  Iier 
attendants'  compliments  upon  her  virtue,  wliich  slie  declares  is  notliing 
but  love,  follows  liim.  Tlie  chorus  sing  an  ode  to  constancy,  wlierein, 
not  content  Mitli  turning  that  abstract  quality  into  a  Goddess  and  a 
heaven-born  Queen,  the  Anglo-Saxon  maidens  talk  of  "  Cynthia  riding 
on  the  brow  of  niglit."  But  Shakspeare  was  never  more  neghgent  of 
the  proprieties  of  time  and  place  than  IMason  has  sliewn  himself  in  this 
drama,  which  afFects  the  })raise  of  consummate  art. 

Tlie  concluding  stanza,  though  sadly  encumbered  with  ej)it]iets,  con- 
tains  a  just  and  noble  sentiment : — 

The  soul  which  she  inspires  has  power  to  climb 
To  all  the  heights  sublime 
Of  virtue's  towerinu:  hill. 
That  hill  at  whose  low  foot,  weak  warblinp  strays 
The  scanty  stream  of  human  praise, 
A  shallow  trickling  rill. 
While  ou  the  summits  hov'ring  Angels  shed 
Froni  their  blest  pinions,  the  nectarions  dews 
Of  j)ure  immortal  fame  :    From  these  the  Muse 
Oft  steals  some  precious  drops,  and  skilful  blends 
With  those  the  lower  fountain  lends : 
Then  showers  it  all  on  some  high-favoured  head. 

The  next  scene  introduces  Elfrida,  striving  to  escape  the  importunity 
of  Orgar,  wliom  slie  liardly  recognizes  through  his  disguise.  He  disco- 
vers  himself,  sets  no  limits  to  his  indignation  against  Athelwohl,  flies 
iiito  a  jiassioii  with  his  daughter  for  calling  him  husband. 

Hnsband — 'Sdi-ath  what  husband  .' 
Is  Athelwold  thy  husband  ?     Souner  call 
The  impeached  thief  true  master  of  the  booty 
Ile  stole  or  inurdtred  for.     Disdain  the  \illain 
And  help  me  to  revenge  thee. 

The  cliorus  moralizes  on  the  unlawfulness  of  revenge  in  good  set  terms, 
Idit  this  grave  ofhce  sits  very  awkwardly  upon  youiig  females.  IVIoral 
truths,  elicited  by  sudden  feeling  or  conviction,  even  by  virtuous  s<*orn 
aiMl  aiigJT,  are  never  niore  ctfective  than  wlieii  uttered  liy  feniale  Ii|»s; 
lnit  to  Im'  watching  for  every  «wcasioii  of  giviiig  advice,  or  reading  a 
lecture,  as  it  is  an  <Mlious  j)ro|K'iisity  iii  any  age  or  sex,  so  it  is  an 
absolute   outrage   iii    a   yoiiiig  womaii.      Orgar,    however,  is   n<»t   in    a 
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liumour  to  be  schooled.  He  drops  more  thaii  a  hiut  that  Christian 
etliics  are  not  for  him,  a  secret  adherent  to  the  creed  of  the  Bards  and 
Druids.  And  he  insists  upon  it  that  Elfrida,  so  far  from  hiding  or  dis- 
guising  her  beauty,  shall  call  forth  all  her  attractions : — 

Hear  me,  daughter, 
You  went  to  search  for  flowers,  to  blot  your  charms 
With  their  duii  hue.     Yes,  thou  shalt  search  for  flowers, 
Yet  shall  they  be  the  loveliest  of  the  spring : 
Flowers,  that  entangling  in  thine  auburn  hair, 
Or  blushing  'mid  the  whiteness  of  thy  bosom, 
May,  to  the  power  of  every  native  grace, 
Give  double  life,  aud  lustre.     Haste  my  child, 
Array  thyself  in  thy  most  gorgeous  garb, 
And  see  each  jewel,  which  my  love  procured  thee, 
Dart  its  full  radiance.     More  than  all,  put  on 
The  nobler  ornament  of  winning  smiles 
And  kind  inviting  glances. 

Surely  no  man  of  ho7iour,  no  haughty  British  chieftain^  however  his 
better  nature  might  be  perverted  by  ambition  or  revenge,  would  or 
could  give  such  advice  to  a  daughter.  It  might  fitly  enough  proceed 
from  a  Circassian  merchant,  anxious  to  sell  a  she-slave  to  thc  best 
advantage.  But  when  Orgar,  impatient  at  Elfrida's  repugnance, 
charges  her  on  her  duty,  and  by  what  he  calls  "  a  father's  just  prero- 
gative"  to  act  the  part  of  a  wanton  for  the  ruin  of  the  man  whom  she 
has  sworn  to  love  and  honour,  we  turn  away  disgusted  from  such  a  trea- 
sonable  libel  on  paternal  authority.  The  chorus,  left  alone,  divide  into 
semi-choruses,  and  sing  some  irregular  lines,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
monostrophes,  in  Avhich  the  pen  of  fate,  dipt  in  its  deepest  gall,  is 
employed,  somewhat  incongruously,  to  write  mystic  characters  on  a 
wall.  This  shews  that  the  young  ladies  had  read  the  Pantheon  and 
the  book  of  Daniel.  The  King  and  Athelwold  cnter.  The  King  com- 
mends  his  hosfs  taste  in  architecture  and  the  picturesque  ;  the  beautiful 
site  of  his  castle,  and  its  "  goodly  structure,"  its  "  turrets  trim"  "  and 
taper  spires/'  (is  not  this  mention  of  Gothic  ornaments  premature  }) 
and  its  "  choicest  masonry  :" — 

Each  part 

Doth  boast  a  separate  grace;  Vmt  ornament, 

l'ho'  here  the  richest,  that  the  eyc  can  note, 

Is  used,  not  lavish'd  :    Art  seems  generous  here, 

Yet  not  a  prodigal. 

And  thon  the  King  pays  his  respects  to  the  ladies  of  the  chorus.  Atliel- 
wold  is  alarmed  to  see  them  in  tears,  aiid  ex{)resses  his  apprehensions  in 
an  uHide.  Edgar  too  is  surprised  and  concerned  at  their  mournful 
taciturnity,  and  courteously  hopes  that  no  "  discourteous  treatment"  is 
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tlie  cause  of  tlieir  sorrow.  Tliey  break  silence  to  do  justice  to  Atliel- 
wold,  "  the  iioblest,  gentlest,  best  of  masters,"  and  are  proceeding  in 
his  praises,  when  Orgar  bursts  in  to  niake  his  complaints  to  Edgar,  calls 
Athelwokl  traitor,  and  at  last,  after  several  interruptions,  discloses  li<»w 
he  has  been  tricked  of  his  daughter,  and  thc  King  of  liis  bridc.  ICdg-ar 
takes  all  very  cooUy,  but  is  prevailed  on  to  go  and  judge  of  Elfriihi  with 
his  own  eyes.  Athelwold,  forgetting  the  courtier,  tlie  liost,  and  tlie  hus- 
band,  stands  still,  and  asks  the  chorus  twenty  questions  in  a  breath. 
"  What  said  she  when  I  left  her  }  How  came  her  father  liither  ?  How 
did  she  receive  him  }  Did  slie  marshal  him  to  his  deed  of  vengeance  ? 
The  chorus  exculj)ate  Elfrida  from  the  suspicion  of  disclosing  the  secret, 
and  confess  their  own  disobedience  in  concealing  the  unknown  stranger, 
\vho  proves  to  l)e  Orgar,  and  who  from  his  concealment  has  over-heard 
all.  There  is  a  loftiness  in  AthelwokVs  reply,  by  no  means  unfrequent 
in  ]\rason's  writings,  which  would  excuse  worse  faults  of  construction 
and  language  than  he  is  guilty  of : — 

Clionis.     This  our  disobedience 
We  own — 

Alhcl.     Was  my  perdition.     Yet  'tis  well. 
I  bhime  ye  not;  it  was  Heaven's  justice,  Viri^iiis; 
This  brought  him  hither;  this  annuird  your  taith; 
I  do  not  think  you  jHirpos'd  my  destruction, 
T5ut  yet  you  have  destroy'd  mc.     O,  Elfrida! 
And  art  thou  faithful  ?     This  myjealous  eye 
Thought  it  had  mark'd  some  speck  of  chanpc  \\\nn\  thee; 
Thoufrht  it  had  found,  what  mijjht  have  made  thy  loss, 
Soinewhat  within  endurance.     'Tis  not  so; 
And  this  thy  purity  but  serves  t'  augment 
The  suni  of  my  distractions.     Meet  me,  Edgar, 
With  thy  raised  sword  ;  be  merciful  and  sudden. 

He  <h'j>arts  ;  aiid  thc  rhorus  recite  an  Ode  ujion  Tnith,  wliicli  iiiay  Im^ 
fouiid  in  Entiehrs  Sjieaker.  No  one  who  reads  it  there  wouid  sujijxisc 
that  it  ever  was  intended  to  forni  j)art  of  a  drama,  much  less  tliat  it 
was  chaunted  by  a  comj)any  of  young  ladies,  at  a  crisis  of  the  utmost 
distress,  when  their  mastcr  and  mistress  were  in  the  jaws  of  ruiii,  jiartly 
t()«>  bv  thcir  fault.  There  is  no  authority  or  j)recedeiit  for  sucli  aii 
absiirdity  in  the  works  of  the  Grecks ;  nor  can  it  1k»  cxcuscd  by  tliat 
comjiliaiicc  with  modern  taste  wliich  is  announccd  witli  so  miicli  ado,  iii 
tlic  cxj)lanatory  ejustles.  Tlie  verses  must  have  l)een  writtcn  for  some 
otlicr  «K-casion,  aml  were  thrust  iii  here  l)ccause  they  were  t<M)  gjMnl  to 
1)1^   lost.     Thcy  arc,  howcvcr,  vcry  iiidifrcrciit,  iii  a  most   taudry  stylc, 

iiid  iio  May  abovc  tlic  rca<'li  of  aiiy  schooi-lM»y,  wlio  liad  n-ad  AKciiNidc, 

iiid  Icanicd  to  tai:  verses. 
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After  tlie  Ode  is  finished  Atlielwold  rushes  iii,  bent  upon  self-murder^ 
for  Edgar  lias  seen  Elfrida^  and  Athelwold  is  banislied.  The  chorus 
niake  a  tolerable  speech  against  suicide.  Athelvvokl  wavers.  Elfrida 
enters,  and  Edgar  follows.  Elfrida  pleads  for  lier  husband  with  con- 
siderable  earnestness  and  dignity.  Athelwohl  is  all  despair  and  con- 
trition,  talks  of  killing  himself.  Edgar  is  melted,  and  forgives  him  all 
freely,  with  a  generosity  very  fine  ;  but  not  at  all  to  be  expected  from  a 
despot,  who,  a  few  minutes  before,  thought  of  falling  foul  on  a  woman, 
a  wife,  whom  he  perceives  lias  given  the  heart,  upon  which  he  never  had 
the  slightest  claim,  to  another.  He  goes  ofF  to  chace  the  "  nimble 
roebuck,"  bidding  Athelwokl  follow,  who,  after  one  farewell,  obeys.  The 
detestable  Orgar,  (who  has  been  standing  by  all  the  while  without 
opening  his  mouth)  now  breaks  out  into  a  storm  of  reproaches,  which 
are  deprived  of  all  verisimilitude  by  being  clothed  in  pompous  dignified 
language.  Shakspeare  understood  human  nature  far  better  when  he 
madc  okl  Capulet  call  poor  little  Juliet  "  tallow-face"  and  "  green- 
sickness  carrion ;"  nor  are  the  vituperative  passages  in  ^schyhis, 
Sophocles,  or  Euripides,  a  bit  more  polite.  Rage  is  essentially  vul- 
gar,  and  never  vulgarer,  than  when  it  proceeds  from  mortified  pride,  or 
disappointed  ambition,  or  thwarted  wilfulness.  A  baftled  despot  is  the 
vulgarest  of  dirty  wretches,  no  matter  whether  he  be  the  despot  of  a 
nation  vindicating  its  rights,  or  of  a  donkey  sinking  under  its  load. 

Mason  makes  a  poor  attempt  to  dignify  the  villainy  of  Orgar»  He, 
forsooth,  is  of  ancient  British  line,  and  AthelwoWs  perfidy  has  pre- 
vented  the  British  blood  from  being  regalized.  Accordingly,  he  resolves 
to  wait  his  return,  and  give  him  "  fair  combat."  He  retires.  A  pretty 
dialogue  ensues  between  Elfrida  and  the  chorus,  who  are,  however,  a 
sort  of  Job's  comforters,  tormenting  the  poor  lady  with  likelihoods  of 
her  husband  dispatching  himself.  But  he  is  destined  to  another  end. 
Edwin,  the  representative  of  thc  mmtius,  or  messenger  of  the  old 
drama,  arrives  to  relate  that  Edgar,  having  drawn  Athelwold  into  a 
retired  part  of  the  wood,  and  declared  that,  as  a  sovereign,  he  for- 
gives  his  disloyalty,  challenges  him  to  combat,  as  man  to  man,  and 
friend  to  friend,  for  Elfrida.  Athelwold  only  makes  a  feint  of  defence, 
(juickly  falls,  and  dies  smiling.  Elfrida  invokes  all  Heaven's  vengeance 
upon  Edgar,  and  gathers  strength  from  intensity  of  sorrow.  The 
dignity  of  her  anger  is  true  to  the  noblest  nature.  Orgar,  hearing  her 
lamentations,  comes  in.  She  falls  at  his  feet,  implores  him  to  avengc 
her,  and  thcn  suddenly  recollects  that  he  too  was  sworn  against  the  life 
of  Atlielwold  : 

Alas !  i  had  forgot:  had  Edgar  spar'd  him, 
That  sword  to  which  my  madness  callcd  for  vengeance 
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Ere  loug  was  meant  to  do  the  bloody  deed, 
And  make  the  murder  parricide. 

Orf]^ar,  not  at  all  displeased  at  what  has  haj)|>ened,  tries  to  coinfort 
her ;  but  slie  will  not  be  comforted,  and  Mithdraws  with  the  princijial 
virg^in,  Albina,  the  cort/phaeus  or  spokeswoman  «»f  the  cliorus,  Or^rar 
goes  to  confer  Mith  the  King,  whom  lie  now  feels  confident  of  getting 
for  a  son-in-hiw :  charging  the  virgins,  as  soon  as  Elfrida's  grief  is  a 
little  quieted,  to  hint  the  King's  praises  till,  "by  practice  won,  shc  l)ear 
their  fiiller  blazon."  Thc  semichorus  resolve  to  say  truth,  and  notliing 
but  truth.  Albina  returns,  and  informs  her  companions  that  Klfrida 
has  resolved  on  perpetual  widowhood :  and  tlien  Elfrida  enters  herself, 
and  kneeling  down,  vows  to  build  a  convent  on  the  spot  wherc  her 
husbaud  fell,  and  to  preserve  "  for  aye,  austerity,  and  single  life :" 

Hear  next,  that  Athelwold's  sad  widow  swears 
Never  to  violate  the  holy  vow 
She  to  his  truth  first  plighted ;  swears  to  bear 
The  sober  singleness  of  widowhood 
To  her  cold  grave. 

The  chorus  pray  that  the  vow  may  be  eurolled  "  mid  the  drea<l  records 
of  eternity,"  and  s«)  the  curtain  drops. 

An  acute  and  elegant  critic  remarks,  that  this  c«»nclusi«»n  reminds 
the  reader  too  much  of  the  proverbial  inst;ibility  of  widows'  vows, 

Vows  made  in  pain  a.s  violent  and  void. 
J5ut  (hjes  not  this  feeling  arise  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  from  the  confusion 
between  the  Elfrida  of  history,  and  the  ElfnMa  of  the  play? 

As  an  accommodation  of  the  ancient  drama  to  modcrn  liabits  aiid 
sympathies,  "Elfrida"  must  Ik?  pronounced  a  deci<Ied  failun-.  'J'Im'  riii- 
ties  arc  indeed  preserved  ;  but  at  the  expense  of  probability  aiid  (diiiinoii 
sense.  The  chorus,  instead  of  forming  a  necessiiry  aiid  iiitegral  part  (»f 
the  drama,  is  a  niere  incuinbrance  on  the  action,  and  at  best  a  Dirrr- 
tisscment  l)etween  tlic  acts.  Jiut  a  worsc,  lK'cause  a  moral  fault,  is,  the 
unnecessary  degradation  of  the  parental  character  in  tlie  |KTs<»n  of 
Orgar.  Ilis  nifKrk-mendicity,  and  lying,  aiid  skulking,  and  eves-dr(»j)- 
ping,  aiid  tale-telling,  effect  no  purj)ose  that  might  not  have  Ikhmi  lK*ttj'r 
brought  alKiut  in  other  ways  ;  and  after  the  <Iiscovery  of  AtIu'lwold's 
trea<hery,  he  is  of  ik»  use  at  all,  but  a  <I<*a<I  weiglit  upon  tlu'  s<-eiu'. 

We  canii(»t  help  thinking  tliat  Mason  bcijdu  his  "Elfrida"  witli  aii  <'ye 
to  the  the.itre  ;  but  fin<Iiiig  tlic  lyric  parts,  iii  uliicli  liis  streiigth  lay, 
overgrow  the  <Iramatic,  hc  aban<Ion<'<i  tliat  intentioii,  aiid  <li<I  lutt  <'veii 
otfer  it  to  a  maiiag<'r.  When,  however,  he  ha<l  a<-(jiiir<'d  a  iiame,  wlii<h 
was  likcly  to  fill  tlic  Iiouse,  thc  ehler  Colman  most  unjustifiably  pro- 
diued  it  at  Covent  Ganleii,  with  his  own  or  soinellKxly  elses  alteratioiis. 
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IMasoii  was  angry  at  this,  no  wonder ;  and  Colman  threatened  him  with 
a  chorus  of  Grecian  washerwomen.  Mason  prudently  let  the  matter 
drop.  He  had  an  irritable  anxiety  about  his  reputation,  which  made 
him  a  very  unequal  match  for  managers  of  iron  nerve  and  brazen  face ; 
and  though  lie  had  undoubtedly  the  right  on  his  side,  Colman  and  the 
chorus  of  washerwomen  would  have  had  the  Laugh  on  theirs.  In  1776, 
"  Elfrida"  appeared  at  Govent  Garden  with  the  author's  own  alterations. 
It  was  probably  heard  once  or  twice  with  respectful  attention,  and  then 
heard  no  more.  "  Elfrida  "  would  have  sunk  in  oblivion  if  Mason  had 
never  written  Caractacus. 

Nearly  eight  years,  "  not  idly  nor  improfitably  spent/'  intervened 
between  the  publication  of  Elfrida  and  that  of  Caractacus ;  but  it  is 
convenient  at  once  to  finish  our  notices  of  Mason's  dramatic  career. 
His  talent  was  of  the  improving  kind ;  and  as  he  seems  to  have 
delighted  in  composition,  he  never  let  it  rust  for  want  of  use.  Accord- 
ingly^  Caractacus,  compared  to  Elfrida,  is  as  the  well-considered  work 
of  a  man,  to  the  rash  adventure  of  a  boy,  Much  of  its  superiority 
depends,  however,  upon  the  choice  of  the  scene  and  of  the  story.  The 
last  of  the  Britons  making  his  final  stand  in  the  hallowed  seat  of  the 
Druidical  religion,  is  an  imposing  and  magnificent  object,  accordant  to 
the  spirit  of  that  Grecian  tragedy  which  Mason  proposed  as  his  model. 
The  Druids  possess  the  sacerdotal  and  mysterious  character  which 
properly  pertains  to  a  chorus ;  and  the  awful  scenery  of  Mona's  Isle 
affords  space  for  landscape  painting,  which^  though  sparingly  indulged 
by  the  Greek  tragedians,  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  naturc  of 
the  Attic  drama. 

Thc  opening  speech  has  been  censured  as  too  poetical, — a  very  false 
and  idle  censure  ;  for  poetry  cannot  be  too  poetical.  A  sounder  objec- 
tion  is,  that  it  violates  the  moral  probabilities  of  character.  Aulus 
Didius  is  come  on  a  wicked  purposc,  to  be  executed  by  the  wickcdest 
of  means,  by  urging  two  British  youths  to  betray,  with  blackest  false- 
liood,  the  veteran  defender  of  British  liberty.  We  should  be  sorry  for 
Nature,  if  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time,  coukl  have  any  perception  of 
her  beauties.  A  superstitious  shuddcring  at  her  wihl  and  awful  sliapes 
he  rnight  feel  ;  but  coward  supcrstition  suggests  only  mean,  and  ugly, 
and  loiithsome  images.  A  poet  may — indeed  hc  must — give  voice  to 
feelings  that  in  real  life  arc  silent:  he  must  developc  thc  imperfect 
germs  of  thought,  and  give  them  form  and  outwardness.  It  is  a  sense- 
Ies8  cavil  to  say,  that  such  and  such  a  character  would  not,  in  the  given 
situation,  speak  the  words  that  the  ])oet  attril)utes  to  him,  or  any  thing 
likc  them.  Jiut  still  the  words  should  cxpress  some  meaning  of  the 
supjiosed  s])caker's  miud  or  heart,  though  it  should  be  a  mcaning  that 
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iri  reality  would  not  be  suninioned  to  consciousncss.  Tarquin  nuist 
not  stay  his  "ravishing  strides"  to  praisc  the  nioon  for  lier  chastity.* 
Had  Aulus  come  to  worship  the  okl  divinities  of  IMona,  or  had  he  !)een 
niaking  a  tour  in  search  of  the  picturesqiie,  the  lines,  which  are  (piite 
Salvator  Rosa,  would  liave  been  perfectly  appropriate  : 

"  Here,  Romans,  pause,  and  let  the  eye  of  wouder 
Gaze  on  the  solemn  scene ;  behold  yon  oak, 
How  stern  he  frowns,  and  with  his  broad  brown  arms 
Chills  the  palef  plain  beucath  him  :  mark  yon  altar, 
The  dark  stream  brawling  round  its  rugged  base, 
These  clifFs,  these  yawning  caverns,  this  wide  circus, 
Skirted  with  unhewu  stone :  they  awe  the  soul 
As  if  the  very  Geuius  of  the  place 
Himsclf  appeared,  and  with  terrific  trcad 
Stalk'd  round  his  drcar  domaiu." 
The   following  scene,  Ijetween  Aulus  Didius  and  tlie  sons  of  Car- 
tismandua,   Elidurus   and   Vellinus,   supposed   to   bc    liostages,  whosc 
iil)crty    is   promised   as    the  pricc    of   decoying   Caractacus    into    thc 
Ronian  power,   is   not  dcficicnt  in  dramatic  vivacity.     Evcr  sincc  thc 
Babes  wcrc   lcd  into  the   Jlood,  and  })crha})s  long  Ixiforc,  if  cvcr  two 
villains  arc  set  to  one  service,  one  of  thcm  turns  out  to  bc  (juitc  a  g<KKl, 
lioiiest,  tcuder-hearted  fellow  ;  whilc  tlic  othcr  is  an  olKhiratc  scoffcr 
at  his  scruplcs.     So  as  soon  as  Aub.is  Didius  ({uits  thc  Druidical  circle, 
Elidurus  and  VellinusJ  fall  to  an  altcrcation,  the  former  dctermining 

♦  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  scene  between  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  at  thc 
bc^inninf^  of  the  fifth  act  of  the  Mcrchant  of  Vcnice?  but  how  utterly  absurd  would 
it  liavc  bccu,  if  cvcu  that  singlc  linc — 

"  How  swcet  the  moonshinc  sleeps  upon  this  bank !  " 
had  bccn  put  iuto  thc  mouth  of  Shyhjck  ?  Yct  an  cciual  absurdity  is  pcrpttniti-d  in 
('il»bcr's  altcration  of  "  Richard  thc  Third,"  whcrc  thc  dcscriptivc  hncs  of  thr  chorus 
of  "Henry  the  Fifth"  are  putiuto  the  mouth  of  King  Richard.  Shakspcarc,  howcver, 
has  himsilf  ncglcctcd  thc  propricty  for  which  wc  arc  conlcudiuj;,  in  two  instatuts. 
Thc  bcautifully-fanciful  poctry  uttcrcd  by  lachimo,  in  Imogcu's  chambcr,  could  havc 
no  secd  or  root  in  the  heart  of  such  a  ribald  sc«>uudrcL  The  othcr  is  a  lcss  glaring 
casi',  but  still  thc  flowcry  dcscription  of  Clcopatra  ou  thc  Cydnus  does  not  prtKxvtl 
naturally  from  a  rugged  old  soldicr  likc  i^nobarbus. 

f  Pulc  is  one  of  Mason's  perpetual  cpithcts.  Thc  coiupouud  pali-  ii/tU  occurs 
somc  fifty  timcs  in  the  coursc  of  his  lyrics;  aud  yct  he  nevcr  had  Uic  courtcsy  to  pcu 
a  littlc  uotc  to  cxplaiu  what  hc  means  by  it 

l  From  a  lcttcr  of  (iray's  to  Ma.son,  it  upixars  that  ihcsc d»coy  youths  wcn-  not  iii 
tlu- first  sketch  of  thc  play,  supposcd  to  bc  thc  .st>us  of  CartiMuaudua,  but  nobodics 
likc  thc  Nuutius  of  thc  ancicnt  drama,  or  Shak.spcarc's  still  morc  anoiiymoiLH 
"  two  gcntlcmcn."  This,  with  sevcral  oth»rs  of  Gr.iy's  lctters,  shcws  h<»w  l«»ng  Carac 
tacus  w;us  in  writin^  und  how  maiiy  uIUrati«»ns  it  undcrwnit  biforc  it  camc  bcforr 
thc  public  cyc.      lu»  dalc  i.s  Scpt  2«,  1767.     Wc  shall  iramcribc  thc  tir!.t  iMLragrupbN 
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to  "  proceed  no  further  in  this  business/'  w  hile  Vellinus  will  have  it 
that  honour,  duty  to  their  mother  (who  is  the  prime  promoter  of  the 
treason),  and  religion,  which  will  be  undone  if  the  Ronians  execute 
their  threat  of  destroying  the  sacred  groves,  oblige  them  to  fuliil 
tlieir  engagement.  And  so  they  go  off  without  coming  to  any  agree- 
ment.  Then  the  chorus  of  Druids  make  their  entrance,  and  divide 
into  responsive  semi-chori.  There  is  something  very  antique  and 
mystical  about  tlieir  opening  incantation.  The  following  lines  read 
ahnost  like  a  translation  from  the  Welsh  or  Runic : 

But  tell  me  yet, 
From  the  grot  of  charms  and  spells 
Where  our  matron  sister  dwells, 
Brennus !  has  thy  holy  hand 
Safely  brought  the  Druid  wand, 
And  the  potent  adder-stone, 
Gender'd  fore  the  autumnal  moou, 
When  in  undulating  twine 
The  foaming  snakes  proliiic  join; 

together  with  a  note  of  Mason's  own ;  for  the  history  aud  progress  of  Mason's  works 
is  the  most  important  history  of  his  life. 

"  I  have  (as  I  desired  Mr.  Stonehewer  to  tell  you)  read  over  Caractacus  twice,  not 
with  pleasure  only,  but  with  emotion.  You  may  say  what  you  will ;  but  the  con  • 
trivance,  the  manners,  the  interests,  the  passions,  and  the  expression,  go  beyond  your 
Elfrida  many,  many  leagues.  I  even  say  (though  yovi  will  think  me  a  bad  judge  of 
this),  that  the  world  will  like  it  better.  I  am  struck  with  thc  chorus,  who  are  not 
there  merely  to  sing  and  dance,  but  bear  throughout  a  principal  part  in  the  action ; 
and  have  (beside  the  costume,  which  is  cxcellent)  as  much  a  character  of  their  own 
as  any  other  pcrson.  I  am  charmed  with  their  priestly  prido,  and  obstinacy,  when, 
after  all  is  lost,  they  resolve  to  confront  the  Roman  general,  and  spit  in  his  face. 
But  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  touches  me  most  from  the  beginning.  The 
first  opening  is  very  greatly  improved :  the  curiosity  of  Didius  is  now  a  vcry  natural 
reason  for  dwelling  on  each  particular  of  the  scene  before  him ;  nor  is  the  description 
at  all  too  long.  I  am  glad  to  find  the  two  young  men  are  Cartismandua's  sons. 
They  interest  me  far  more-  I  love  people  of  condition :  they  were  men  before  that 
nobody  knew  :  one  could  not  make  a  bow  to  them  if  one  liad  met  them  at  a  public 
place."— /-e//er  27,  Masori^n  edilion. 

To  which  Mr.  Mason  subjoins:— -"In  thc  manuscript  now  before  him,  Mr.  Gray 
had  only  the  first  ode ;  the  othcrs  were  not  thcn  written ;  and  although  thc  dramatic 
part  tms  then  brought  to  a  conclusion,  yet  it  was  afterwards  in  many  placcs  altercd. 
ile  was  mistaken  with  regard  to  tho  opinion  the  world  would  have  about  it.  That 
world,  which  usually  loves  to  be  led  in  such  mattcrs,  rathcr  than  form  an  opinion  fur 
itself,  was  taught  a  diffcrent  scntimcnt;  and  one  of  its  lcaders  went  so  far  as  to 
declare,  that  he  never  knew  a  second  vvork  fall  so  much  below  a  first  from  the  same 
hand.  To  oppose  Mr.  Gray's  judgment  to  his,  I  must  own,  gives  me  some  small 
satisfacti«)n ;  and  to  cnjoy  it,  I  am  willing  to  risk  that  imputation  of  vanity  which 
will  probably  fall  to  my  sharc  for  having  published  tliis  lctter" 
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When  tluv  hiss,  and  when  they  bear 

Their  wondrous  egg  aloof  in  air, 

Thence,  before  to  oarth  it  fall, 

The  Druid  in  his  hallowed  pall 

Receives  the  prize, 

And  instant  flies, 

Follow'd  by  the  envenom'd  brood, 

Till  he  cross  the  chr^stal  flood. 
Gray  l»<i(l  courteously  collected  for  liis  frieiid  wliatever  records  of  tlie 
Druidical  superstitioiis  are  to  be  found  iii  the  Greek  and  Runian  writers, 
and  3fason  has  niade  a  skilful  use  of  tliose  scanty  niaterials,  m  itli  siich 
additions  from  his  own  invention  as  seemed  to  harmonize  Mitli  wliat 
was  knowu  of  Celtic  tlieology.  He  is  also  somewliat  indebted  to  the 
Edda  and  other  relics  of  Scandinavian  fable.  With  the  Druidical 
metaphysics,  commemorated  in  the  Welsli  Triads,  and  songs  of  tlic 
bards,  since  brouglit  to  Hght  by  tlie  industry  of  Cymro(h»rian  scliohirs, 
]ie  does  not  a])pear  to  liave  had  mucli  accpiaintance.  If  these  meta- 
physical  doctrines  were  really  couched  in  tlie  Druids'  mysteries,  thc 
Druids  were  very  philosojihieal  dreamers  indeed. 

The  presence  of  the  Druidical  bards  is  well  accounted  for, — au 
important  circumstance  in  the  formation  of  a  chorus.  Caraetacus  is 
alnnit  to  Ije  admitted  into  the  order,  and  initiated  iiito  their  mvstie 
rites.  Abandoning  all  lnipe  of  successful  resistance  to  the  Roman 
iiiva(h'rs,  he  is  resolved  to  lay  aside  his  royalty,  and 

To  t-nd  his  days  in  sfcrtcy  and  peace, 
A  Dmid  amon<;  Druids. 
His  approacli  is  well  described.  He  enters  accompanied  ])y  his  daui^hter 
Evelina,  and  a})ostroj)hizes  the  oaks  in  some  very  spirited  and  well- 
versirted  lines.  The  whole  scene  is  good,  Iiut  it  is  a  (juestion  whethcr 
it  would  not  be  still  better  without  Evelina.  The  delineatioii  of  rcinaie 
chjiracters  was  not  in  jMason's  province.  He  tries  to  makc  them  tender, 
but  he  only  makes  tliem  fond  ;  and  wliat  is  worsc,  he  throws  thcir 
exj)ressions  of  fondness  into  the  form  of  al)stract  j^rojMtsitions,  clothed 
in  lanjTuafje  whicli  not  onlv  /v  studicd,  but  nppcars  s(».  Eveliiia,  iii 
good  sooth,  talks  more  like  a  R<»man  blue  stockiii<j  (a  charactcr  that 
did  exist)  tlian  like  a  British  maiden.  She  is  too  stMjtimental  for  a 
hcroine,  aiid  t(X)  sententious  for  a  <i;irl.  Therc  is  a  sj)cech  of  Carac- 
tacus*s  which  lias  l)een  hi«;hly  j)raised,  aiid  by  a  high  authority,  for  its 
j)athetic  sinij)Iicitv :  j)erliaj)s  Evelina's  rcj)Iy,  in  thc  saiiic  judirniciit. 
is  simj)Ie  and  jiathetic  likewise.     Thc  j)rincij)al  Druid  bids  tlic  King 

bethink  liimself 

If  ou);ht  in  this  \ain  larth 
^till  holds  t<^Mi  firin  a  union  with  thy  soul, 
I^stranging  it  froin  j^eacr  ' 
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• 

Carac.     I  had  a  Queen, 
Bear  with  my  weakness  Druid !  this  tough  breast 
Must  heave  a  sigh,  for  she  is  uurevenged, 
And  can  I  taste  tme  peace,  she  unrevenged  ? 
So  chaste,  so  lov'd  a  Queen  ?     Ah  Evelina ! 
Hang  not  thus  weeping  on  the  feeble  arm 
That  could  not  save  thy  mother. 

EveUna.     To  hang  thus 
Softens  the  pang  of  grief ;  and  the  sweet  thought, 
That  a  fond  father  still  supports  his  child, 
Sheds  on  my  pensive  mind  such  soothing  balm, 
As  doth  the  blessing  of  these  pious  seers, 
When  most  they  wish  our  welfare.     Would  to  heaven, 
A  daughter's  presence  could  as  much  avail 
To  ease  her  father's  woes,  as  his  doth  mine. 

Tlie  meaning  of  these  lines  is  iiideed  pathetic,  and  it  is  probable  that 
wlien  the  author  first  conceived  the  situation,  he  really  felt  for  Carac- 
tacus  and  his  daughter.  But  it  was  his  practice  to  write  and  re-write 
till  his  original  conceptions  were  evaporated,  and  nothing  but  his  own 
words  remained  upon  his  memory.  He  was  like  a  painter  who,  having 
taken  a  hasty  sketch  of  a  landscape  on  the  spot^  goes  into  his  study  and 
touches  and  re-touches  till  the  little  recollection  of  the  original,  wliich 
lie  retains,  only  serves  to  puzzle  him,  and  his  work  at  last  has  neither 
the  Catholic  truth  of  art,  nor  the  individual  reality  of  nature. 

IMason,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  great  stickler  for  the  Unities,  yet  he 
violated  the  most  essential  unity  of  all — the  unity  of  interest.  He 
attempted  to  combine  interests  which  destroy  one  another.  Had 
*'  Caractacus"  been  composed  according  to  the  ideal  of  the  ancient 
drama,  Caractacus  would  liave  appeared  simply  as  the  impersonation 
of  British  liberty ;  and  the  predominant  feeling  should  have  been,  that 
the  fate  of  an  individual  involved  the  doom  of  a  state.  And  had 
IMason  written  for  himself  he  would  have  preserved  this  singleness  of 
purpose,  and  produced  a  single  satisfactory  impression.  But  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  condescend  to  the  popular  weakness  :  to  shew  Caractacus 
as  the  man,  the  husband,  the  father,  and  thereby,  he  has  introduced  as 
great  an  inconsistency  as  could  have  been  effected  by  tlie  most  tragi- 
comic  alternation  of  mirth  and  tcars. 

There  is  something  wWA  and  grand  in  the  address  of  the  bards  to 
Snowdon,  and  the  spirits  residcnt  thereon.  A  locality  has  seldom  been 
ma<le  better  use  of  in  the  dram<i : — 

Strike,  ye  Bards, 
Strike  all  your  strings  symphonious;  wake  a  straiii 
May  pL-netrate,  may  purge,  uuiy  purify, 
His  yet  unhallowed  bosom; 
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Call  ye  hither 
The  airy  trfbe,  that  on  yon  mountain  dwell 
Ev'n  on  majestic  Snowdon;  they  who  never 
Deign  visit  mortal  men,  save  on  some  cause 
Of  highest  import ;  but  sublimely  shrined  * 
On  its  hoar  top  in  domes  of  chr\'stalline  ice, 
Hold  converse  with  those  spirits  that  possess 
The  skies'  pure  sapphire,  nearest  Heaven  itself. 

The  (xle  wliich  follows  this  invocation  has  been  as  highly  praised  as  any 
thing  that  IVIason  has  written.  The  opening  lines  are  certainly  sound- 
ing  and  harmonious ;  but  like  most  odes  of  your  correcting  writers,  far 
from  correct.  The  third  is  absolutely  ludicrous.  IMona  nnist  havc 
fretled  herself  to  fiddle  strings: — 

Mona  on  Snowdon  calls, 
Hear,  thou  King  of  mountaius,  hear, 
Hark  she  speaksfrom  all  her  strings, 
Hark,  her  loudest  echo  rings. 
King  of  mouutains,  beud  thine  ear, 
Send  thy  spirits,  send  them  soon, 
Now,  when  midnight  and  the  moon 
Meet  upon  thy  front  of  snow, 
See !   their  gold  and  ebon  rod, 
Where  the  sober  sisters  nod,f 
And  grcet  in  whispers  sage  and  slow. 
Suowdon !   mark,  'tis  magic's  hour ; 
Now  the  mutter'd  spell  has  power ; 


*  Ahove  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls, 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  eternity  in  icy  halls, 
Of  cold  sublimity."  Child  Hargld.     Cant.  L 

f  Oray  sccms  to  have  been  much  pleased  with  tliese  lines.  Speakingof  ihe  advan- 
tages  and  licences  of  subjectii  like  Caractacus,  drawn  froni  a  period  of  whose  niaiiiKTs 
and  opinions  scarcely  anything  is  kuown,  he  says,  "  They  leave  an  unbounded  liberty 
to  pnre  imagination  and  fiction,  (our  favourite  provinces)  whcre  no  critic  can  molest, 
or  antiquary  gainsay  us:  and  yet  (to  please  me)  these  fictions  niu.st  have  st^meafTinity, 
somc  seeraing  connexion,  with  that  little  we  really  know  of  the  characterand  customs 
of  the  people.  For  fxamph;,  I  never  heard  in  my  life  that  midnight  and  tlu-  moou 
were  sisters;  that  they  carried  rods  of  ebony  and  g«tld,  or  nu-t  to  whisper  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain ;  but  now  I  could  lay  my  life  that  it  is  all  true,  and  do  uot  doubt  it 
will  be  found  so  in  some  pantheon  (»fthe  Druids,  that  is  to  be  discoven-d  in  the  library 
at  HL-rculanenm" — Letter  27. 

I  cannot  think  "  sober  sisters"  by  any  means  a  happy  epithet  in  the  present  state 
oftbe  Knglish  langnage.  Solier  originally  mcant  sound  uunded,  self  possi^sscd  ;  biit 
at  present  it  only  iniplies  the  absence  of  ebriety. 

3i 
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Power  to  rend  thy  ribs  of  rock, 

And  burst  thy  base  with  thunder's  shock» 

But  to  thee  no  ruder  spell 

Shall  Mona  use,  than  those  that  dwell 

In  music's  secret  cells,  and  lie 

Steep'd  in  the  stream  of  harmony. 

Snowdon  has  heard  the  strain, 
Hark,  amid  the  wondering  grove 
Other  voices  meet  our  ear, 
Other  harpings  answer  clear, 
Pinions  flutter,  shadows  move, 
Busy  murmurs  hum  around, 
Rustling  vestments  brush  the  ground, 
Round,  and  round,  and  round  they  go, 
Through  the  twilight,  through  the  shade, 
Mount  the  oak's  majestic  head, 
And  gild  the  tufted  mistleto. 

This  last  image,  pretty  as  it  is,  is  far  too  pretty  for  the  occasion.  It 
would  be  well  in  a  sportive  fairy-tale ;  biit  the  Druids,  while  invok- 
ing  mysterious  powers,  in  whose  existence  they  had  a  real,  not 
a  poetical  belief,  could  not  be  in  a  mood  to  observe  such  minute 
effects. 

This  choral  ode^  which  poor  as  our  literature  then  was  in  good  lyric 
poetry,  might  well  pass  for  a  chef-d'oeuvre,  is  very  skilfully  broken 
ofF  by  the  principal  Druid  announcing  that  "  a  suUen  smoke  in- 
volves  the  altar/'  that  "  the  central  oak  doth  quake/'  and  that  he 
hears  the  sound  of  profane  steps.  Vellinus  and  Elidurus  have  been 
detected  in  the  "  bottom  of  a  shadowy  dell  holding  earnest  converse." 
They  are  dragged  in  by  the  attendant  Druids.  Their  treacherous  pur- 
pose  of  course  could  not  be  more  than  suspected ;  but  the  very  presence 
of  unconsecrated  persons  in  the  sacred  ishuid  is  a  sacrilege.  Elidurus 
is  abashed,  and  on  the  point  of  stammering  out  a  confession,  when  Velli- 
nus  snatches  tlie  words  out  of  his  mouth,  and  lies  with  tragic  audacity. 
He  pretends  a  commission  from  his  mother^  Cartismandua,  Queen  of 
the  Brigantes,  to  invite  Caractacus  to  her  aid  against  the  legions  of 
Ostorius,  tlie  R<)man  geucral,  wlio,  though  kept  at  bay  "  for  three  long 
moons,"  still  hover  round  the  fronticrs, 

Liko  falcons 
They  hang  suspended,  loth  to  quit  their  prey, 
And  yet  afraid  to  seize  it. 

(a  striking  and  appropriate  image.)  The  whole  speech  is  well  writtcn, 
and    has   skilfully  adopted   the    sustained   rhelorical   style    in    wliich 
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Shakspeare'^  clothes  tlie  harangues  of  deceivers.  Every  perifxl  is 
evidently  balanced  and  digested  liefore  liand ;  nothing  trusted  to  the 
impulse  of  the  nioment.  Caractacus,  hearing  his  name  mentioned,  steps 
from  l)ehind  the  altar,  and  declares  his  readinessto  shcd  his  "last  purple 
drop"  for  Britain.  The  chorus,  not  liking  the  bold  look  and  nimblc 
tongue  of  the  young  orator,  censure  his  rashness :  but  Vellinus,  to 
make  sure  of  him,  touches  his  tenderest  point  by  telling  him  that  his 
Queen  Guideria  is  safe  in  Cartismandua's  court,  having  been  rescued 
by  liis  (Vellinus's)  valour.  Caractacus  is  entrapped.  The  speech  with 
wliich  he  welcomes  the  intelligence  is  really  affecting,  though  it  sliews 
that  the  British  hero  was  uo  physioguomist : — 

Let  me  clasp  thee,  youth, 
And  thoii  shalt  be  my  son ;  I  had  one,  Stranger, 
Just  of  thy  years;  he  look'd,  like  thee,  right  honest, 
And  yet  he  fail'd  me.     Were  it  not  for  him, 
Who,  as  thou  seest,  ev'n  at  this  hour  of  joy, 
Draws  tears  dowu  mine  old  cheek,  I  were  as  blest 
As  the  great  Gods. 

and  so  he  calls  for  his  spear,  bow,  target,  &c.  The  chorus  check  his 
impetuosity,  reminding  him  of  the  unfavourable  omens.  He,  likc 
Hector,  despises  auguries,  exclaiming  : — 

No,  by  HeavfM  I  ftfl, 
Buyond  all  ouieus,  that  within  my  breast, 
Which  marshals  me  to  conquesL 

But  the  Druid  asserts  the  suj)eriority  of  tlie  priesthood  to  the  monar- 
chy  with  a  boldness  wortliy  of  Pope  Gregory  or  Pope  Boniface.  IMador 
is  the  model  of  what  a  High-Church-man  oiKjht  to  be : — 

Thou  art  a  King,  a  Sov'reign  o'er  fruil  niau, 
I  am  a  Druid,  servant  of  the  Gods, 
Such  ser\'ice  is  above  such  Sovereiguty. 

At  some  times,  and  from  some  j)ersons,  such  sentiments  as  these,  though 
spoken  in  the  character  of  a  Druid,  would  have  exposed  an  author  to 
j)eril.  But  INIason  was  then  a  kn(»wn  Whig,  and  the  violence  of  Wlng 
jealousy  was  blown  over.  Yet  in  a  note  he  has  thought  j)roj)er 
to  j»rove  from  Dion,  Chrysostom,  and  Helmodus  de  Slavis,  that  this 
sujireme  autliority  of  the  j)riesthoo<l  over  thc  civil  ]>ower  was  an  histr»- 
rical  fact. 

•  As  examples  of  this  mauagement,  sec  Macbeth's  sprech  in  justificaticui  of  himself 
for  killing  the  grooms;  the  speechesof  the  King  in  Hamlet;  Antony's  Oration,  where 
however  therr  is  a  mixttire  of  sincerity  and  fraud.  Au  adniirable  instunce  <»f  bold  and 
eloquent  pK-ading  in  a  bad  cause  may  be  found  iu  \\'«-l»ster's  "  V'itt«)ria  C«»rombt»ua," 
extracted  in  Lamb's  sp-cimens  of  early  Dramatic  Writers,  a  work  to  wliieh  my  ubli 
gatioui:  are  ouly  less  than  those  I  owe  to  his  *'  ralcs  from  Shaks]Karf." 
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After  some  farther  conversation  about  patriotism,  deatli  and  destiny, 
and  the  fiend  oblivion/  the  principal  Druid,  resolving  to  seek  for  the 
counsel  of  the  Gods  in  sleep,  desires  the  uninitiated  to  retire,  and  then 
addressed  the  bards  in  lines  which  have  been  much  and  justly  admired 
fpr  the  vivid  manner  in  which  they  picture  sound,  and  describe  the 
powers  of  music.  Indeed,  except  the  description  of  the  nightingale's 
song,  in  the  Odyssee,  the  lines  on  music  in  Milton's  L'Allegro,  and 
Crashaw's  " Music's  Duel,"  (taken  from  Stradas  Prolusions)  we  do  not 
remember  any  thing  of  the  kind  equal  to  these  verses  : 

Ye  timeenobled  seers,  whose  reverend  brows 
Full  eighty  winters  whiten ;  you,  ye  bards, 
Leoline,  Cadwall,  Hoel,  Cantaber, 
Attend  upon  our  slumbers ;  wondrous  men, 
Ye  whose  skilPd  fingers  know  how  best  to  lead 
Through  all  the  maze  of  sound,  the  wayward  stcp 
Of  Harmony,  recalling  oft,  and  oft 
Permitting  her  unbridled  course  to  rush 
Through  dissonance  to  concord,  sweetest  then, 
Even  when  expected  harshest. 

The  first  strophe  and  anti-strophe   of  the  following  chorus  are  so 


*  "  The  time  will  come,  when  Destiny  and  Death, 
Throned  in  a  burning  car,  the  thundering  wheels, 
Arm'd  with  gigantic  scythes  of  Adamant, 
Shall  scour  the  field  of  life,  and  in  the  rear, 
The  fiend  Oblivion  :  kingdoms,  empires,  worlds, 
Melt  in  the  general  blaze :  when  lo  !  from  high, 
Andraste  darting  catches  from  the  wreck, 
The  roll  of  fame,  claps  her  ascending  plumes, 
And  stamps  on  orient  stars  each  patriot  namc, 
Round  her  eternal  dome." 

Is  not  this  "  Hercles  vein?  "  Could  Kidd  or  Marloe,  Mahound  and  Termagant,  or 
"  bedlam  Tamburlane"  have  out-heroded  this  ?  Goby,  Jeronymo.  Yet  not  unlikely 
Mason  thought  it  the  very  finest  passage  in  the  whole  Drama.  It  was,  however, 
written  differently  at  first,  and  altered  at  Gray's  suggestion.  "The  car  of  Destiny  aud 
Oeath  is  a  very  noble  invention  of  the  same  cla.ss,  and  as  far  as  that  goes,  is  so  fine, 
that  it  makes  me  more  delicate  than  perhaps  I  should  be  about  the  close  of  it. 
Andraste  sailing  on  thewings  of  Famc,  that  snatches  the  wreaths  to"hang  them  on  her 
loftiest  amaranth,  though  a  clear  and  beautiful  piece  of  nnknoim  mythology,  has  too 
Greek  an  air  to  give  me  perfect  satisfaction." 

Second  thoughts,  in  poetry,  are  seldom  best,  especially  when  those  thoughts  are  not 
the  poefs  own.  The  original  image  is  more  agrceablc  and  less  monstrous  than  the 
ome  substituted.  Strabo  informs  us,  that  the  Dniids  foretold  the  fiual  destruction  of 
the  world  by  firc. 
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l)cautiful,   that  we  canuot  forbear  them,  though  we  have  alreatly  ex- 
cecded  iu  quotation : 

Hail,  thou  harp  of  Phrygian  fame  ! 

In  years  of  yore  that  Camber  bore 

From  Troy's  sepulchral  flame. 

With  ancient  Brute,  to  Britain's  shore. 

The  mightj-  minstrel  came : 

Sublime  upon  the  burnish'd  prow 

He  bade  thy  manly  modes  to  flow. 

Britain  heard  the  descantbold; 

She  flung  her  white  arms  o'er  the  Sca, 

Proud  in  her  bosom  to  enfold 

The  freight  of  harmony. 

Mute  till  theu  was  every  plain, 

Save  where  the  flood  o'er  mountains  rude 

Tumbled  his  tide  amain, 

And  Echo,  from  the  impending  wood, 

Resounded  the  hoarse  strain  ; 

While  from  the  north  the  suUen  gale 

With  hollow  whistlings  shook  thc  vale ;  ' 

Dismal  notes,  and  answered  soon 

By  savage  howl  the  heaths  among, 

What  time  the  wolf  doth  bay  the  trembling  moou, 

And  thiu  the  bleating  throng. 

But  IMason  never  long  together  keeps  clear  of  personifications,  wlnch^ 
if  they  were  always  striking,  or  heautiful,  or  singly  appropriatc,  wouhl 
hc  cuinlKjrsome,  because  there  are  too  niany  of  theni  for  any  but  aii 
exprcssly  allcgorical  pocm.  But  somctimes  thc  personification  is  nicrely 
verbal, — a  stalc  dcvice  to  cxalt  thc  stylc, — and  somctimcs  thcy  producc 
an  incongruity,  being  unsuited  to  the  time,  the  speaker,  or  the  occa- 
sion.  Tlie  bard  IMador  talks  far  too  likc  a  modcrn  poet,  wlien  lie 
S|)eaks  of  "  Fancy  thc  Fairy,"  and  "  Inspiration,  bright  cy'd  Damc." 
Thc  mcntion  of  thcsc  noncntitics  takcs  away  from  thc  crcdibility  of  thc 
supcriiatural  agcncics,  which  thc  intcrcst  of  thc  drama  rc(piircs  us 
Itro  tempore  to  admit  to  l)e  real  existences.  Some  verses  in  tlie  sequcl  of 
this  otle  are  cxcjuisite,  as 

Lo  !  the  sound  of  distant  plumes 

Pants  through  the  pathless  descrt  of  the  air. 

Somc  villainous,  as 

Tis  not  the  flight  of  //<•*■; 

Tis  sleep,  hcr  dewy  harbinger. 

and  worsc  if  possiblc  : 

I  sing 
A  sevenfold  chiinc,  and  swcrp  and  .siviiifj, 
To  mix  thy  music  with  the  sphcrcs. 
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How  could  Gray  suffer  such  enormities  as  these  to  pass  ?  The 
description  of  Inspiration^  M'hen  she  comes,  "  with  a  pencil  in  her  hand/' 
is  very  indifferent. 

While  this  chorus,  which  begins  so  well,  is  singing,  the  Druid  seer 
goes  to  sleep,  has  very  painful  dreams,  and  at  the  end  of  it  starts  up  in 
great  terror,  and  utters  an  incoherent  speech,  which  is  timely  inter- 
rupted  by  the  entrance  of  Evelina,  who,  after  pardon  asked  for  her 
intrusion,  declares  her  suspicions  of  the  two  Brigantine  youths,  and 
specially  the  ekler,  Vellinus.  The  Druids  caution  her  to  beware  of 
rash  judgment,  vvith  a  just  compliment  to  her  sex  : 

Say'st  thou,  virgin  ? 
Heed  what  thou  say'st.  Suspicion  is  a  guest 
That,  in  the  breast  of  man,  of  wrathful  man, 
Too  oft  hls  *  welcome  finds  ;  yet  seldorn  stire 
In  that  submissive  calm  that  smooths  the  mind 
Ofviaiden  itmoccnce. 

EvcUna.     I  know  it  well, 
Yet  must  I  still  distrust  the  elder  strauger ; 
For  while  he  talks  (and  much  the  flatterer  talks), 
His  brother's  silent  carriage  gives  disproof 
Of  all  his  boast ;  indeed,  I  mark'd  it  well ; 
And  as  my  father  with  the  elder  held 
Bold  speech  and  warlike,  as  is  still  his  wont 
When  fir^d  with  hope  of  conquest,  oft  I  saw 
A  sigh  unbidden  heave  the  youuger's  breast, 
Half  check'd  as  it  was  rais'd,  sometimes  methought 
His  gentle  eye  would  cast  a  glance  on  me, 
As  if  he  pitied  me ;  and  then  again 
Would  fasten  on  my  father,  gazing  there 
To  veneration ;  then  he'd  sigh  again, 
Look  on  the  ground,  and  hang  his  modest  head 
Most  pensively, 

This  is  beautifully  true   to    nature.t     Men  are  deceived   in  their 

*  This  is  one,  but  not  an  only  instance  in  which  Mason  has  injured  and  overclouded 
his  phrase  by  unnecessary  and  imperfect  personification.  How  much  clearer  and 
more  flowing  were  this  passage,  were  it  written  "too  oft  a  welcome  finds."  As  it  is, 
we  can  hardly  tell  to  what  antecedent  his  refers, — whether  to  suspicion  or  to  man. 

f  I  tnist  I  shall  not  be  censured  if  I  quote  from  an  author  whom  it  might  not 
besficm  me  to  praise ;  but  the  passage  occurs  in  a  picce  not  so  wcll  knowu  as  some 
others,  and  illustrates  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain: 

"And  yet  Sarolta,  simple,  inexperienced. 

Could  see  him  as  he  was,  and  often  warned  me  : 

Whence  learned  she  this? — O,  she  was  innocent! 

And  to  be  innocent  is  Nature's  wisdom ! 

The  fledge-dove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air. 
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judo^nients  of  others  by  a  thousand  causes:  by  tlicir  liojies,  their  amln- 
tion,  their  vanity,  their  antipatliies,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their  party 
feelings,  their  nationality,  but  above  ail,  by  their  presumptuous  reliance 
on  tlie  rationative  understiinding,  their  disregard  of  presentiments  and 
unaccountable  impressions,  and  their  vain  attempts  to  reduce  every 
thiug  to  rule  and  measure.  Women,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  be 
very  women,  are  seldom  deceived,  except  by  love,  compassion,  or  reli- 
gious  sympathy, — by  the  latter  too  often  deplorably ;  but  then  it  is  not 
because  their  better  angel  neglects  to  give  warning,  but  because  they 
are  persuaded  to  make  a  merit  of  disregarding  his  admonitions.  Tlie 
craftiest  lago  cannot  win  the  good  opinion  of  a  triie  woman,  unless 
he  approach  her  as  a  lover,  an  unfortiuiate,  or  a  religious  confidante. 
Be  it,  however,  remembered,  that  this  superior  discernment  in  character 
is  merely  a  female  uisfincf,  arising  from  a  more  delicate  sensibility,  a 
finer  tact,  a  clearer  intuitiou,  and  a  natural  abhorrence  of  every  appear- 
ance  of  evil.  It  is  a  sense  which  only  belongs  to  the  inn(x;ent — cpiite 
distinct  from  the  tact  of  experience.  If,  therefore,  ladies  without 
experience  attempt  to  judge,  to  draw  conclusions  from  premises,  and 
give  a  reason  for  tlieir  sentiments,  there  is  nothing  in  their  sex  to 
preserve  theni  from  error.  But  we  must  rcturn  to  Caractacus,  and 
show  how  thoroughly  the  notions  of  tlie  Druids  coincide  with  our  own, 
though  thcy  liave  their  way  of  accounting  for  it : 

The  Gods,  ray  brethren, 
Have  waked  these  doubts  in  the  untainted  breast 
Of  this  mild  maidcn;  oft  to  female  softness, 
Oft  to  the  purity  of  virgin  souls, 
Doth  Heaven  its  voluntary  light  dispense, 
When  victims  bleed  in  vain. 

On  Evelina's  intreaty,  the  chorus  consent  that  she  sliall  sift  Elidu- 
rus,  and,  if  possible,  draw  from  him  a  disclosure  of  his  brother's  plots. 
But  at  this  juncture  Caractacus  enters  with  the  two  Brigantian  youths, 
eager  to  know  the  answer  of  the  gods.  The  Druid  informs  him  that  it 
is  unfavourablc ;  describes  his  horrible  though  undefimMl  visioiis,  and 
hints  his  suspicions.  Vcllinus  intcrrupts  him  haughtily  and  rudcly. 
Thc  Druid  sternly  rebukes,  and  Caractacus  apologizcs  for  liim.  Through- 

PVarM  soon  as  seen,  and  flutters  back  to  shelter; 
AikI  the  young  steed  recoils  upuu  its  haunches 
The  never-yet-seen  adder's  hiss  first  heard. 
O,  surcr  than  Suspicion's  hundred  eyes 
Is  Ihat  line  sense,  which,  to  the  pure  in  heart, 
IJy  merc  oppugnancy  of  their  own  gootlness, 
Keveals  the  approach  of  evil. 

S.  y.  Colerultjc**  *'ZoiMilifo"  II  Triui»'dy. 
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oiit  the  scene,  indeed  tliroughout  the  play,  he  behaves  with  that 
unfaltering  boldness,  and  exhibits  that  readiness  of  reply,  which  the 
ignorant  are  so  apt  to  mistake  for  an  evidence  of  pure  intent  and 
innocence, — a  mistake  which  has  acquitted  many  a  thief,  and  not 
seklom  condemned  the  guiltless.  At  last  it  is  decreed  that  one  of  the 
youths  shall  undergo  the  ordeal  of  the  rocking  stone,  which  wiil  best 
be  described  in  the  Druid's  own  words :  * 

Behold  yon  huge 

Aud  uuhewn  sphere  of  solid  adamant, 

Which  poised  by  magic,  rests  its  ceutral  weight 

On  yonder  pointed  rock ;  firm  as  it  seems, 

Such  is  its  strauge  and  virtuous  property, 

It  moves  obsequious  to  the  gentlest  touch 

Of  him  whose  breast  is  pure ;  but  to  a  traitor, 

Though  e'en  a  gianfs  prowess  nerved  his  arm, 

It  stands  as  fixt  as  Snowdon. 

The  brothers  draw  lots ;  the  lot  falls  on  Elidurus.  He  fears,  yet  does 
not  shun  the  trial,  as  hardly  secure  of  his  own  guilt  or  innocence. 

Caractacus  and  Vellinus  are  commanded  to  retire.  The  chorus  sing 
the  ^'^customVl  hymn,"  preparatory  for  the  trial  of  the  stone.  It  is  too 
much  out  of  character.  Instead  of  invoking  any  real  or  accredited 
Povver,  it  apostrophizes  Truth,  and  gives  that  ideal  personage  some 
very  extraordinary  properties;  at  least  if  Truth  is  not  the  Spirit 
addressed  it  is  by  no  means  clear  what  is : — 
~  Thou  Spirit  pure,  that  spread'st  uuseen, 

Thy  pinions  o'er  this  pouderous  sphere, 

And  breathing  through  each  rigid  vein, 

FilPst  with  stupendous  life  the  marble  mass, 

(By  the  way,  it  was  adamant  a  little  while  ago,) 

And  bid'st  it  bow  upon  its  base, 
When  sovereign  Truth  is  near. 

altogether,  this  "custom'dhymn"  is  not  equal  in  merit  tothe  generality 

*  "This  is  meant  to  describe  the  rocking  stone,  of  which  there  are  still  several  to  be 
seen  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Derbyshire.  They  are  universally  supposed  by  anti- 
quarians  to  be  Druid  monuments;  and  Mr.  Toland  thinks  *that  the  Druids  madc 
the  people  bclieve  that  thcy  only  could  move  them,  and  that  by  a  miracle,  by  which 
they  condemned  or  acquitted  the  accused,  and  often  brought  them  to  confess  what 
could  in  no  othor  way  be  extorted  from  thcm.'  It  was  this  conjecture  which  gave 
the  hint  for  this  piece  of  machinery.  Thc  reader  may  rind  a  description  of  one  of 
these  rocking  stones  in  Camden's  Britannia,  in  his  account  of  Pembrokeshire ;  and 
also  several  in  Borlase's  History  of  Cornwall."— 2Vo/t'  on  the  passage. 

Similar  rocking  stoncs  havc  bccn  discovcred  in  America,  and  may  serve  to  support 
the  opinion  of  those  who  derive  the  aborigines  of  the  wcstern  continent  from  British 
parentage. 
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of  ]\Iason's  lyric  eflFiisions,  and  might  mcII  liave  bcen  spared.  Yet  Eli- 
diinis  says  it  came  over  his  soul  as  doth  the  thunder : — 

While  distant  yet  with  unexpected  burst, 
It  threats  the  trcmlUng*  ear. 

and  desire  to  be  led  to  the  trial,  though  cautioned  that  Death  must  be 
tlie  penalty  of  failure.  Just  as  tlie  Druid  has  pronounced  "  Thou  must 
die/'  Evelina  enters  and  starts  at  the  word,  for  slie  is  very  much  inter- 
ested  in  the  tender-conscienced  stripling.  He  is  not  less  agitated,  but 
cries  out  "  Lead  to  the  Rock ;"  yet  the  Druid  atfords  him  Mliat  lie 
seems  to  think  cruel  mercy — a  private  examination  by  the  Princess. 
The  scene  which  follows  contains  a  good  situation,  and  sets  the  cliarac- 
ters  of  Elidurus  and  of  Eveh'na  in  a  very  pleasing  liglit ;  but  uMa- 
son,  in  liis  passion  for  ilhistrations,  purely  Celtic,  stumbles  into  the 
profoundest  Bafkos,  when  Iie  makes  the  young  lady  tell  the  young  man 
tliat  on  liis  brow  the  liberal  hand  of  Heavcn  has  pourtravcd  trutli  as  visi- 
ble  and  lx)kl  as  were  the  pictured  suns  that  decked  the  brows  of  her 
brave  ancestors.     AVliat  a  simile  ! 

The  conference  is  prolonged  tlirough  many  speeches,  iu  whicli  liow- 
cvcr  no  busincss  is  donc.     Elidurus,  tliough   smittcn  at  once  with   love 
and  with   conscicncc,  will  not  spcak  to  ])ctray  his  unworthy   brothcr. 
Evelina  adjures — weej)s — kneels : — 

Ah,  see  me  kneel ! 
I  am  of  royal  blood,  not  wont  to  kueel, 
Vet  will  I  kneel  to  thce;  O  save  my  father, 
Save  a  distressful  maiden  from  the  force 
Of  barbarous  meu !     Ee  thou  a  brother  to  me, 
For  miue  alas !  ah  ! 

As  slie  uttcrs  tlicsc  wordshcr  rcal  brother  enters.  Tlicrc  is  ccrtainly 
no  physical  inij)ossil)ility  in  this.  It  is  one  of  tliosc  coincidcnccs  which 
"  amid  tlic  inhnitc  doings  of  thc  worhl,"  nuist  some  time  or  othcr  have 
(►ccurred,  as  a  j)ack  of  cards,  if  shuffled  a  billion  times,  would,  according 
to  thc  doctrine  of  chanccs,  sometimcs  j)roduce  a  j)crfcct  se^jucncc.  Still 
we  should  vchcnicntly  susj)cct  the  j)lavcr  in  whosc  hand  it  occurrod. 
Gray  calls  tliis  situation  superlalin-,  but  it  sccms  too  mclo-dramatic  for 
a  rcgular  and  scrious  drania,  and  in  thc  closct,  j)r(Kluccs  no  cffcct  j)(»w- 
erful  cnougli  to  at(tne  for  its  improbabilitv.  It  is  a  jjnKjf,  among  many 
(tthcrs,  that  IMason  had  always  a  hankcring  aftcr  the  stagc.  Hut  the 
dialoguc  that  folhtws,  the  surj)rizc  and  indignation  (»f  Arviragus  at 
finding   his   sistcr  on   hcr  knccs   I)cforc  a  strangcr   youth,   thc  st^-vcre 

•  Would  not  this  epithet  apply  betterto  cars  morc  movcablc  and  musculor,  os  well 
Vis  inore  elonKated,  thaii  tlir  lininan  iisMally  are  ? 

3    K 
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inqiiiries  of  tlie  Druid^  the  confident  yet  modest  tone  in  which  the  son 
of  Caractacus  explains  his  imputed  fiight  and  absence,  and  at  once 
announces  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  and  the  treasonable  design  of  the 
young  Brigantes,  display  an  energy,  a  precipitation,  an  heroic  pathos, 
of  which  the  later  English  tragedy  has  few  instanCes  to  boast.  Not 
less  excellent  is  the  conduct  of  Elidurus,  who,  after  asking  for  "  deatli, 
sudden  death/'  and  being  threatened  with  "lingering,  piece-meal 
death/'  still  refuses  to  disclose  his  brother's  infamy : — 

It  is  wot  fear, 
Dmids,  it  is  not  fear  that  shakes  me  thus, 
The  great  Gods  kuow  it  is  not     Ye  can  never — 

This  is  true  tragic  language.  But  when  the  Druids  threaten  him  with 
torture,  and  that^  too,  in  terms  which  imply  that  it  is  to  be  inflicted 
by  their  own  sanctified  hands,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  terrible  is 
purchased  too  dear.  Such  a  proceeding^  though  not  perhaps  at  variance 
Avith  the  traditional  character  of  the  Druids,  who  were  as  little  tender 
or  scrupulous  as  other  sacerdotal  castes,  with  regard  to  the  means  by 
which  they  maintained  their  authority,  jars  painfully  with  the  almost 
christian  morality  uttered  by  the  bardic  chorus  and  the  coryphseus.  It, 
however^  serves  its  purpose :  it  elicits  the  stubborn  honour  and  frater- 
nal  afFection  of  Elidurus,  who  interests  Arviragus  and  Evelina  so  much 
in  his  favour,  and  gains  so  much  upon  the  good  graces  of  tlie  cho- 
rus,  that  at  last  it  is  agreed  that  he  shall  be  free,  and  his  brother 
hostage  for  his  fidelity.  He  wishes  to  rush  forth  and  engage  the 
Romans,  but  this  the  chorus  will  not  permit  till  he  shall  be  duly 
purified  by  priestly  rites.  The  speech  in  which  this  declaration  is 
made,  is,  though  perhaps  not  meant  to  be,  a  master-piece  of  pricstly 
sophistry : — 

Hear  us,  Prince, 

Mona  permits  not  that  he  fight  her  battles 
,     Till  duly  purified  :  For  though  his  soul 

Took  up  unwittingly  this  deed  of  baseness, 

Yet  is  lustration  meet.     Learn  that  in  vice 

There  is  a  noisome  rankness,  unperceived 

By  gross  corporeal  sense,  which  so  offends 

Heaven's  pure  divinities,  as  us  the  stench 

Of  vapour  waftcd  from  sulphureous  pool, 

Or  pois'nous  v/ucd  obscene.     Hence  doth  the  man 

Who  even  converses  with  a  villain,  need 

As  much  purgation  as  the  pallid  wretch 

'.Scap'd  from  the  walls  where  frowning  Pestilence 

Spreads  wide  her  livid  banners.     For  this  cause, 

Ye  priests,  conduct  thc  youth  to  yonder  grove, 

Aiid  do  the  iieedful  rites. 
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These  sixteen  Hiies,  thougli  probably  iiitrodiiced  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  get  Elidurus  out  of  the  uav,  do  in  effect  comprise  tlie  whole 
art  and  mystery  of  priestcraft,  as  far  as  it  cau  be  practised  in  a  civil- 
ized  society:  of  priestcraft,  distinguislied  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
mere  necromancy  of  savages,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  christian 
ministry  of  an  enliglitened  cliurch.  The  great  arcanum  of  the  priest 
is  to  convince  his  subjects  of  the  indispensaljle  necessity  of  his  owu 
order  and  ofiice.  He  is  not  content,  by  his  instructions,  to  point  out 
the  way  to  righteousness, — by  his  example,  to  lead  it, — by  his  admo- 
nition  and  discipline,  to  restrain  those  that  would  stray  from  it; — but 
he  will  have  it  that  his  passport  is  needful  to  gain  admission  at  the 
end.  He  urges  great  and  momentous  truths,  even  the  exceeding  sin- 
fulness  of  sin,  its  deadly  and  infectious  quality,  its  offensiveness  to  the 
pure  Dinnity,  as  a  quack  doctor  descril)es,  often  with  fearful  eloquence, 
(for  knavery  is  more  eloquent  than  honesty)  the  horrors  of  disease,  and 
when  the  vivid  picture  is  strongly  stamped  on  the  passive  imagination, 
then  he  reckons  upon  a  ready  reception  for  his  own  panacea.  Quacks 
in  medicine,  however,  are  generally  content  to  sell  tlieir  nostrums,  and 
suffer  their  patients  to  take  them  in  their  own  way,  and  at  their  own 
time  ;  Imt  quacks  in  divinity  make  the  efficacy  of  the  catholicon  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  hand  that  administers  it ; — the  physic,  according  to 
them,  is  of  no  use  without  tlie  physirian.  The  Druid,  in  the  play, 
speaks  well  and  wiselv  of  the  rankness,  the  pollution  of  vice,  and  the 
contagion  of  evil  comnumication  ;  only,  with  another  Hieratical  artifice, 
expressed  in  such  metaphors  as  produces  a  confusion  Ijetween  fancy  aud 
conviction,  a  spiritualizing  of  the  corporeal,  and  a  cor])orealizing  of  the 
spiritual,  which  predisposes  the  mind  to  attribute  spiritual  effects  to 
corporeal  acts, — the  very  definition  of  superstition,  and  the  condition 
of  sacerdotal  despotism.  The  power  of  rites  and  lustrations  (wliatever 
the  Druidical  lustrations  consisted  of)  to  remove  the  pollution  spoken 
of,  the  Druid  prudently  leaves  to  be  inferred. 

The  meeting  of  Caractacus  and  Arviragus  follows.  The  first  iiit<M*- 
view  of  a  father  Mith  a  son  whom  he  has  wrongfully  suspected  of  flight 
and  baseness,  and  of  whose  honour  he  is  but  now  satisfied,  is  one  of 
tliose  situations  in  wliich  no  writer  caii  lielp  lieing  pathetic.  As  little 
generally  is  said  when  such  junctures  take  place  in  real  life,  at  le:ist 
till  the  first  painful  transj)ort  is  passed,  and  as  sighs,  and  tears  suj)- 
j)ressed,  are  not  very  easily  jirinted,  it  is  j)erliaj>s  lK*tter,  in  jilays  meant 
tn  l)e  read  oiily,  that  tliese  meetings  should  Im-  descrilK'd  than  rej)resent- 
cd.  The  speech  witli  wliich  Caractacus  receives  his  son  is  a  great  deal 
t<K»  IiMig  and  declamatory  ;  and  it  may  Ik»  remarked,  tliat  the  old  warrior 
thrMUghout    is    tiw»   Hiie   a    talker.      Arviragiis    is    brief, — s<>   nuich   the 
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better.  It  traiispires,  that  as  sooii  as  ever  Evelina  announced  to  her 
father  the  appearance  of  Aridragus,  Vellinus  fled  to  join  the  Romans. 
Some  scenes  follow,  which,  though  well  written,  do  not  promote  the 
catastrophe,  aud  seem  introduced  only  to  present  Evelina  in  the  ami- 
able  light  of  a  suppliant  for  Elidurus,  whose  life  is  forfeited  by  his 
brother's  flight.  She  prevails.  He  is  purified  according  to  poetic 
rites : — 

Thrice  do  we  sprinkle  thee  with  day-break  dew, 
Shook  from  the  May-thorn  blossom ;  twice  and  thrice 
Touch  we  thy  forehead  with  onr  holy  wand; 
Now  thou  art  fully  purged.     Now  rise,  restored 
To  virtue  and  to  us 

Caractacus  and  Arviragus  re-enter.  The  Druids  pronounce  their 
benediction,  and  present  Caractacus  with  the  "  sword  of  old  Bellinus," 
Trifingus,  which  sheds  "  portentous  streams  of  scarlet  light,"  and  has 
slept  for  many  an  age  within  a  consecrated  oak.  Their  charge  and 
adjuration  is  almost  literally  rendered  from  an  old  Greek  writer,  quoted 
by  Selden  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  treatise  on  the  Syrian  Gods. 
INIason  has  studded  it  with  unnecessary  epithets,  yet  it  has  an  imposing 
magical  effect : — 

Ey  the  hright  circle  of  the  golden  sun, 
By  the  brief  courses  of  the  errant  moon, 
By  the  dread  potency  of  every  star 
That  studs  the  mystic  zodiac's  biirning  girth, 
By  each  and  all  of  these  supernal  signs, 
We  do  adjure  thee  with  this  trusty  blade 
To  guard  yon  central  oak,  whose  holiest  stem 
Involves  the  spirit  of  high  Taranis. 

Then  follow  prayers  and  benedictions,  and  farewells.  The  scene  would 
be  capital,  were  there  not  too  much  of  it.     The  words  of  the  chorus — 

Now  rise  all ; 
And  Heaven,  that  knows  what  most  ye  ought  to  ask, 
Grant  all  ye  ought  to  have, 
are  worthy  of  a  better  religion  than  theirs.     Yet  they  nearly  resemble, 
if  they  were  not  suggested  by,  a  distitch  attributed  to  Ilomer. 

The  time,  which  commenced  M^ith  the  first  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
lias  now  advanced  to  bhick  midnight ;  "the  stars  are  faded."  At  this 
"  dreadful  hour  "  it  is  resolved  to  attack  the  invaders.  The  bards,  for 
the  sign  of  onset,  sound  the  ancientest  of  all  their  rhymes : — 

The  force  of  that  high  air 
Did  Julius  fccl,  when  fired  by  it,  our  fathers 
First  drove  him  recreant  to  his  ships;  and  ill 
Had  farcd  his  second  landing,  buL  that  Fale 
Siltnced  thc  master  bard,  who  led  thc  song. 
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The  brave  youths  are  directed  to  march  in  silence  till  they  hcar  the 
hlast  of  the  sacred  trumpet,  then  to  make  the  onset — a  singuhir  piece 
of  tactics — the  moment  of  attack  to  l)e  chosen  by  bards  who  liad  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  ho\r  or  where  tlie  enemy  was  posted.     Evelina's 

adieu  is  afFecting  : — 

Brother, 
Let  us  embrace.     Oh  !  thou  much-hououred  strauger, 
I  charge  thee  fight  by  my  dear  brother's  side, 
And  shield  him  from  the  foe ;  for  he  is  brave, 
And  will,  with  bold  aud  well-directed  arm, 
Retum  thy  succour. 
Aviragus  and  Elidurus   set  forth  for  battle.     IMador,  the  principal 
bard,  falls  into  a  transport,  snatches  his  harp,   and  strikes  the  famous 

strain  : — 

Hark  !  heard  ye  not  you  footstep  dread, 

That  shook  the  earth  with  thundering  tread  ? 

Twas  Death  :— in  haste 

The  warrior  pass'd ; 

High  tower'd  his  helmed  head, 

I  mark'd  his  mail,  I  mark'd  his  shield, 

I  'spy'd  the  sparkliug  of  his  spear, 

I  saw  his  giant  arm  the  faulchion  wield, 

Wide  wav'd  the  bick'ring  blade,  and  fired  the  angry  air. 

Tlic  idea  of  making  death  a  martial  and  inspiring  Deity,  and  putting; 
iiito  his  mouth  an  exulting  battle-hymn,  is  happy,  novel,  and  in  strict 
kceping  with  the  recorded  character  of  the  northern  nations,  both 
Celtic  and  Teutonic,  who  thought  natiu*al  dissolution,  by  disease  or 
age,  the  worst  disgrace,  or  cruelest  calamity : 

Fear  not  now  the  fever's  fire, 

Fear  not  now  the  death-bed  groan, 

Pangs  that  torturc,  pains  that  tire, 

Bed-rid  age,  with  feeble  moau  : 

Thcse  domestic  terrors  wait 

Hourly  at  my  palace  gate : 
And  when  o'er  slothful  realms  my  rod  I  wave, 
Thesc  on  the  tyrant  King  aud  coward  slave, 
Rush  with  vindictive  rage,  and  drag  them  to  thcir  gravc. 

But  yc  my  son's,  in  this  high  hour, 

Shall  share  the  fulness  of  my  power. 

*  o  •  • 

Wherc  creeps  the  nine-fold  stream  profound 
Her  black  infxorable  round, 
And  on  thc  hauk, 
To  willow's  dank, 
The  shiv'ring  ghosLs  are  boniid. 
'I'wflve  thousand  cresci-nts  all  ^hall  >\vcll, 
Tu  full-urb*d  pride,  and  fading  dic, 
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Erc  they  again  iii  life's  gay  mausions  dwcll, 

Nor  such  the  meed  that  crowu's  the  sous  of  liberty. 

No  my  Britons !  battle-slain, 
Rapture  gilds  your  parting  hour : 
I  that  all  despotic  reign, 
Claim  but  there  a  momenfs  power, 
Swiftly  the  soul  of  British  flame, 
Animates  some  kindred  frame, 
Swiftly  to  life  aud  light  exultaut  flies, 
Exults  again  in  martial  extacies, 
Again  for  freedom  fights,  again  for  freedom  dies. 

Caractacus,  enraptured  witli  tlie  entliusiasm  of  tlie  song,  yearns  after 
life  renewed,  longs  to  rush  into  the  fray,  that  some  "  blessed  shaft  may 
rid  him  of  tlie  clog  of  cumbrous  age."  The  Druid  bids  him  observe  the 
prosperous  omen_,  the  clear  and  amber-skirted  clouds  that  rise  from  the 
altar.  At  the  instant  a  Bard  announces  that  the  Romans  are  fled ! 
His  account  of  the  engagement  is  spirited,  expressed  with  an  epic  pomp 
and  elevation  borrowed  from  the  narrative  orations  of  the  Heralds,  and 
Messengers  of  the  Greek  Tragedy,  with  which  Shakspeare,  M^hether  led 
by  his  own  judgment,  or  by  the  custom  of  his  contemporaries,  has  also 
coincided  in  adopting  a  diction  unusually  elaborate  and  ornate,  when 
any  thing  is  to  be  related. 

There  is  one  line  of  the  Bard's  tale  which^  if  pronounced  on  the  stage, 
would  be  very  apt  to  disturb  the  gravity  of  a  tragic  scene,  and  "  strain 
men's  cheeks  to  idle  merriment :" 

No  sound  was  heard, 
Step  felt,  or  sight  descry'd :  for  safely  hid, 
Beneath  the  purple  pall  of  sacrifice, 
Did  sleep  our  holy  fire,  nor  saw  the  air, 
Till  to  that  pass  we  came,  where  whilom  Brute, 
Planted  his  five  hoar  altars. 

Tbis  comes  of  the  folly  of  clipping  ancient  or  foreign  names  to  make 
them  look  like  English.  Our  language  has  no  inflexions  or  analogies 
which  require  this  practice,  and  indeed  the  general  ruggedness  of  our 
orthoepy  is  agreeably  relieved  by  the  intermixture  of  the  sounding 
appellatives  of  the  southern  natiohs.  We  are  happy  to  see  Dante, 
Petrarclia,  Boccacio,  Raffaello,  rcstored  to  their  natural  proportions,  and 
}»o})e  they  will  be  shortly  followed  by  Ovidius,  Horatius,  Livius,  an<l 
otliers.  Pray  let  us  hear  no  more  of  Cicero's  being  le  meme  que  Marc 
Tulle. 

The  sum  of  tlie  Bard's  information  is,  that  the  Romans,  aftcr  a  sharp 
and  brief  conftict,  are  driven  to  their  ships^  pursued  by  Arviragus  and 
KliduruH,  who, 
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Like  Twiu-Lions, 
Did  side  by  side  engage. 

Caractacus,  like  an  old  niaii,  replies : — 

Thus  my  friend  Ebrancus 
IlLfated  Prince !  didst  thou  and  I  in  youth 
Unite  our  valours. 

Six  Roman  captives  are  led  in,  who  afford  tlie  Rev.  iMr.  JMason  an 
opportunity  of  paying  a  compliment  to  tlie  clotli,  rather,  it  must  he  con- 
fessed,  at  the  expense  of  nature  and  prohahility.  But  througliout  the 
play  the  Druids,  though  sufticiently  Druidical  in  their  costume,  and 
tlicir  alhisions,  are  very  good  Protestants  in  their  moral  principles,  and 
harring  the  occasional  Haslies  of  fierceness  wliich  liek)ng  to  tlie  martial 
crisis,  utter  sentiments  that  would  do  no  discredit  to  tlie  clergy  of  any 
arclideaconry  M-hatsoever.  Generally  speaking,  tliis  is  unexceptionahle. 
The  real  morals  of  a  barbarous  age,  ahove  all,  of  a  barbarous  priestliood, 
can  never  l)e  exhibited,  by  authors  of  a  more  advanced  period,  with  pro- 
ducing  loatliing  or  shu(hlering;  because  the  morals  and  manners  of 
civiHzation  cannot  l)e  wholly  excluded,  nor  can  any  power  of  writing 
hring  the  reader's  imagination  to  the  level  of  the  time  represented. 
Still,  some  regard  should  he  had  to  consistency  of  character.  We  must 
not  make  an  Indian  warrior  talk  like  a  Quaker,  nor  the  priest  of  an 
idolatrous  ^\ orship  discourse  like  a  Paley  or  a  Priestley.  But  j\Iason 
has  made  his  Ilero  disagreeahle,  in  order  to  bestow  upon  his  chorus  a 
virtue  which  hecomes  tlieni  less  tlian  any  one  else.  Caractacus, 
addressing  the  captives,  tells  them,  with  a  bombast  circumstance,  alK)Ut 
the  native  rights  "  man  claims  from  man,"  that  they  are  not  to  be 
slaves,  nor  to  be  dragged  behind  the  "  scythed  cars  in  arrogance  of 
triuni])h."  Neither  were  they,  till  the  Britons  had  learned  avarice  of 
the  Komans,  to  1x3  bartered  for  gold  ;  but,  what  he  concludes  will  l>e 
jKTfectly  satisfactory,  they  are  to  be  lifted  to  the  G(xls  in  tlie  "  radiant 
chjud"  of  sacrificc.  He  comforts  them  with  the  assurance  that  the 
G(mIs   will  either  advance  them  to  a  better  world  or  give  them  fresh 

lM>dies  in  this,  and  asks : — 

Does  there  breathe, 
A  wretch  so  palVd  with  the  vain  fear  of  death, 
Can  call  this  cruelty :  'tis  lovc,  'tis  inercy ; 
And  grant,  ye  Gods,  if  e'er  I'm  niade  a  captivo, 
I  mcet  the  like  fair  treatment  froin  the  foe, 
Whose  stronger  star  <iuells  niiuc. 

Anv  child  may  see  tlie  impossil^ility  of  this  tirade  almut  "  love  and 
mcrcy"  taking  place  in  a  land  of  huinan  sacrifices.  A  cruel  religion 
must  engender  a  cruel  morality.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  It  would 
1m'  naturally  supjMjsed  that  tlic  captives  would  Im*  lovinglvand  mercifullv 
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led  off,  to  siiffer  combiistion  iii  a  colossus  of  basket-work,  unless  Evelina 
or  Arviragus  should  interpose  in  their  favour.  But  no.  The  Druids 
are  made  to  forbid  and  execrate  the  holiest  sacrament  of  their  own 
reh'gion : — 

O  think  not  King, 

That  Mona  shall  be  curst  by  these  dire  rites, 

Even  from  the  youth  of  time  yon  holy  altar, 

Has  held  the  place  thou  seest:  ages  ou  ages, 

Have  there  one  sacrifice,  but  never  yet, 

Stream'd  it  with  humau  gore :  nor  ever  shall 

While  we  hold  office  here  :  'tis  true  that  Gaul, 

True  too  that  Britain,  by  the  Gauls  mistaught, 

Have  done  such  deeds  of  horror ;  deeds  that  shock'd 

Humanity,  and  calPd  from  angry  Heaven, 

These  curses  on  our  country. 

Carac.     Can  the  Gods 

Behold  a  sight  more  grateful,  than  the  flame, 

That  blasts  impiety  ? 

Chorus.     Admit  they  cannot : 

Need  they  the  hand  of  man  to  light  that  flame  ? 

Have  not  those  God's  their  lightning?     Taranis, 

Doth  he  not  wield  the  thunder? 

Carac.     Holy  Druid, 

I  stand  rebuked.     Will  ye  then  pardou  them  ? 

Chor.     We  say  not  that.     Vengeance  shall  have  her  course, 

But  vengeance  in  her  own  peculiar  garb, 

Not  in  the  borrowed  weeds  of  sage  religion : 

They  suit  not  her. 

Tliis  conclusion  reminds  one  rather  awkwardly  of  the  inquisition  deh*- 
vering  over  its  victims  "  to  the  secular  arm." 

Altogether  we  think  this  scene  intrusive  and  improper.  It  does  not 
at  all  further  the  plot ;  it  violates  the  truth  of  history ;  it  represents 
Caractacus  as  a  pitiful  and  superstitious  sophist,  and  makes  a  heathen 
priesthood  the  opponents  of  bloody  superstition. 

The  play  now  draws  to  a  close.  Evelina  rushes  in,  trembling  and 
alarmed.  She  has  heard  hostiJe  footsteps  in  the  grove.  Caractacus 
tries  to  laugh  away  her  fears ;  but  she  is  positive  that  she  saw  sacriJe- 
gious  brands.  The  grove  is  on  fire.  Caractacus  mistakes  the  flames 
for  the  rising  sun.  Not  so  the  Druids.  Tliey  see  pLainly  wliat  is  the 
matter,  call  again  to  arms,  Caractacus  runs  out  to  defend  the  altars. 
Tlie  chorus  scamjier  to  and  fro  in  consternation.  Arviragus  enters, 
learjing  on  the  arm  of  Elidurus,  mortally  wounded.  Dying  scenes, 
tediously  jirotracted,  are  tlie  most  disagrecablc  of  all  tragic  expedients. 
If  tJicre  be  oiie  rule  of  thc  French  stage,  wliicli  we  coukl  wish  to  be 
a<h>pted  on  ours,  it  is  that  wliich   banislies  murder  from   tlie  stage. 
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JMason,  nioreovcr,  gives  tlie  agonies  of  deatli  witliout  tlie  animatioii  of 
a  figlit.  Tlie  clasli  of  swortls  always  soiinds  Mell  in  a  theatrc  ;  but 
tlying  groaus  and  couvulsions  are  duU  to  read,  and  eithcr  horrible  or 
ridiculous  to  sec  actcd. 

It  is  difficult  to  guess  our  author's  inotive  for  kecping  Arviragus  so 
long  in  his  miscry  ;  for  all  he  has  to  say  might  bc  said  in  five  lines, 
and  just  as  well  by  Elidurus  as  ])y  himself.  It  amounts  to  this  ; — 
that  the  flight  of  the  Romans  to  the  ships  was  a  feint ; — that  only  one 
lialf  of  the  invaders  had  been  discovered  and  rcpulscd  by  thc  Britons, 
whiJe  thc  othcr  moiety,  guided  by  VcUinus,  had  pursucd  an  unobsorvcd 
track,  gained  the  pass,  and  wcre  evcn  now  siuTounding  thc  sacrcd 
recess.  Aviragus,  having  dissuaded  Elidurus  from  suicivle  by  rcconi- 
mcnding  Evelina  to  his  giiardianship,  expires,  with  a  requcst  that  his 
remains  may  rcst  within  thc  hallowed  circle : — 

I  fought  to  save  thcse  groves, 
And  frnitless  though  I  fought,  some  grateful  oak, 
I  trust,  will  spread  its  revereutial  gloom 
0'er  ray  pale  ashes. 

Evdina  first  faints,  and  then  talks  wildly,  in  a  way  for  which  the 
Druids,    had  they   resembled   some  clerks  of  thc  prcsent  day,  would 

have  rcad  her  a  severe  lecturc  : — 

Yes, 
Now  he  is  dead ;  I  felt  his  spirit  go 
In  a  cold  sigh,  aud,  as  it  pass'd,  methought 
It  paused  awhile,  and  tremblcd  on  my  lips ! 
Take  me  not  from  him :  breathless  as  he  is, 
He  is  my  brother  still,  and  if  the  Gods 
Do  please  to  grace  him  wilh  sonie  hnppicr  beiiiff, 
They  nr^er  cfin  give  to  hiin  afunder  sistcr. 

This  sounds  rathcr  like  a  denial  of  omnipotencc.  The  chorus,  liow- 
evcr,  are  too  niuch  engaged  to  animadvert  upon  it.  Pressed  as  they 
are  on  every  side, — the  sacred  oaks  crackling  in  irreligious  flamcs, — 
thcir  monarch  slain  or  captive, — their  brcthren  scattercd  or  massacred, 
— the  holy  circle  on  thc  point  of  bloody  desccration,  thcy  nevcrthclcss 
stand  firm  to  raise  thcir  last  dirgc  for  thcir  dying  chanij)ion.  Thcrc 
is  somcthing  grand  iu  this  stcrn  dctermination  to  do  thcir  duty  so  long 
as  there  is  ground  free  to  do  it  in  ;  and  thc  lines  arc  noblc  in  spirit, 
though  rather  rugged  in  thcir  construction  : — 

While  yt't  a  luomcnt  Freedom  stays, 
That  moment  whieh  outweighs 
Eternity's  unmeasiu-ed  hoards, 
Shall  Mona's  gratcful  l)ards  emph\v 
T<»  hymn  their  godlike  h»r(»  to  t' •■  -'  \ 
Ring  out,  ye  mortal  strings! 
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Answer,  tliou  heavcnly  harp  instinct  wilh  spirit  all, 
That  o'er  the  jasper  arch  self-warbling  sivincjs 
Of  blest  Andraste's  throne. 

At  this  instant  Aulus  Didius  and  Romans  enter.  A  fierce  combat  of 
words  ensues  between  the  Druids  and  the  Roman  general,  who,  having 
power  and  success  on  his  side,  naturally  keeps  his  temper  much  the 
best.  The  Druids  curse  lustily  and  honestly,  and  Aulus  responds  in 
the  general  common-place  falsehoods  of  civilized  liberticides,  that  "  they 
fight  not  to  enslave,  but  humanize  ; "  and  points  out  in  a  friendly 
manner  the  great  danger  and  impropriety  of  "  aiding  the  foes  of 
Caesar."  IMason  excels  in  this  sort  of  dialogue ;  he  ennobles  anger, 
and  when,  as  in  tlie  present  case^  the  anger  is  really  noble^  it  glows  and 
liashes  magnificently  through  liis  gorgeous  diction,  like  thunder  burst- 
ing  from  cloudy  masses, — 

Their  torn  skirts  gilded  by  the  sunken  sun. 

A  bard  enterS;,  and  says  that  Caractacus  is  captive,  but  yet  not  basely, 

nor  easily : — 

Know,  ere  he  yielded, 
Their  bravest  veterans  bled.     He,  too,  the  spy, 
The  base  Brigantian  prince,  hath  seaPd  his  fraud 
With  death.     Bursting  through  armed  ranks  that  hemmcd 
The  caitifF  round,  the  bold  Caractacus 
Seiz'd  his  false  throat,  and,  as  he  gave  him  death, 
Indignant  thundered,  "  This  is  my  last  stroke — 
The  stroke  ofJustice  !  " 

Then  entcrs  Caractacus,  as  captive,  and  there  are  some  good  speeclieS;, 
taken  from  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  &c. ;  but  tliough  good,  and  well  trans- 
latcd,  they  are  as  heavy  as  "  more  last  thoughts "  gencrally  are. 
Caractacus,  Evelina,  and  Elidurus  are  marched  ofF  tlie  stage,  ready 
and  resigned  for  their  voyage  to  Rome. 

We  are  almost  afraid  that  we  have  done  Mason  some  injustice  in 
this  cursory  review  of  his  best  known  productions.  But  nothing  could 
be  further  from  our  intention,  than  to  reduce  that  just  estimation 
wliich  liis  energetic  and  cultivated  talents  have  gained  him.  So  far 
from  it,  we  think  Caractacus  better,  even  as  a  tragedy,  tlian  any  tliing 
tliat  was  produced  in  Mason's  time.  It  aims  at  a  high  mark.  It 
addresses  itself  to  the  moral  imagination :  it  recognizes  a  sym])athy 
iHjtwcen  thc  uneasy  strivings  of  tlie  soul  of  man,  and  thc  evcrlasting 
works  of  nature  :  it  j)roves  its  author  to  have  been  a  true  poet  in  desire 
and  o))ject;  and  if,  instcad  of  a  tragedy,  Iic  has  given  a  serious  pocm 
iii  dialoguc,  lct  us  not  ({uarrcl  with  a  golden  vase,  if  it  shoukl  not 
exadly  corrcspond  witli  its  description  in  the  catahjgue. 

Canictacus  was  altered  liy  th(;  autlior,  aiid  produced  at  Covcnt  Gar- 
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dcu — with  applausc,  as  thc  Biograpliia  Draniatica  infornis  us — in  177^>. 
Wc  (lo  not  rccollect  \rhat  thc  altcrations  Mcrc,  tliougli  \vc  havc  sccn 
thc  play,  as  pcrformcd,  in  Bcirs  '^  British  Thcatrc,"  hut  wc  douht  not 
tliey  werc  for  the  v)orse.  Proha})Iy  ^Mason  woukl  ncvcr  havc  niadc 
tlieni,  had  he  not  recoUected  thc  surreptitious  nianglin^  of  "  Elfrida." 
In  the  days  of  yore,  when  college  halls  were  fitted  up  for  theatres,  and 
whcn  tlie  fairest  ladies  of  the  court  of  King  Cliarlcs  (the  first,  mind 
you,)  did  not  disdain  to  take  a  part  in  tlic  masqucs  of  Bcn  Jonson, 
Caractacus  might  have  Ijccn  actcd  as  it  shoukl  he  ;  hut  it  is  cither 
t(X>  gO(Kl,  or  not  gcMxl  enough,  for  an  acting  play  on  our  common  stages. 
Bcsides  "  Elfrida  "  and  "  Caractacus,"  IMason  produccd  two  dramatic 
j)crformances,  of  which  the  world  and  the  critics  havc  takcn  littlc 
noticc,  and  which  wc  can  only  slightly  mcntion.  The  first,  "Argcn- 
tilc  and  Curan,"  a  legendary  drama,  takcn  from  a  story  in  Warncr's 
"Alhion's  England,"  to  be  found  in  Percy's  Relics,  and  in  Camp- 
})cirs  Selcctions.  It  is  truly  a  Yorkshire  tragedj/,  the  scene  ])cing 
"  in  and  about  the  castlc  of  Wliithy,  afterwards  in  the  valley  of 
Hakcncss."  In  this,  INIason  has  rclin(|uishcd  his  allcgiancc  to  thc 
Greeks  and  Frcnch,  and  imitatcd  prctty  closcly  thc  EIizal)cthan 
Mriters.  Of  the  irregularity  of  the  composition  he  scems  to  havc  l)ccn 
fully  aware  by  his  motto,  from  the  prologuc  to  Bcaumont  and  Flct- 
cher's  "  Captain  :  " — 

"  This  is  nor  comedy,  nor  traf^cdy,  nor  history." 

No  mattcr  what  it  l)c  if  it  be  go(Kl  of  its  kind,  and  that  wc  rcally  thiidv 
it  is.  It  does  not  contain  many  very  fine  extractahle  passagcs,  but  wc 
have  seldom  read  a  play  that  carried  us  more  pleasantly  from  bcgiiuiing 
to  cnd.  It  is  intersperscd  with  comic  scenes  in  prose,  wrought  w  itli 
considcrable  ingenuity  into  thc  tcxturc  of  thc  jiiccc,  but  too  ol)\  iously 
imitatcd  from  Shakspcare.  It  is  not  comedy,  but  tragcdy  makiiig  licr- 
sclf  (piite  at  homc.  The  story  is  bricfly  as  follows  :  Adclhright,  Kiiig 
of  Dcira,  (thc  southcrn  division  of  what  was  afterwards  the  unitcd  and 
hcptarchic  kingdom  of  Northumbcrlaiid,)  ou  the  point  of  dcath,  rctircs 
iiito  thc  monastcry  of  Whitby,  Icaving  tlic  rcgcncy,  aiid  tlic  gwardiaii- 
.ship  of  his  daughtcr  Argcntilc  to  his  brothcr  Edcl,  King  of  Jicniicia. 
Tlic  play  comnicnces  with  a  dirgc,  sung  ])y  INIonks  and  Niins,  and 
addrcsscd  to  Hilda,  the  saintcd  Patroness  of  the  Abl)cy  and  Kingdom. 
Adclbriglit,  according  to  tlic  fas]iiont)f  carly  Saxon  Monarclis,  prcparing 
for  dcath,  divcsts  liimsclf  of  royalty,  aiid  lH'Comcs  a  INIoiik  ;  but  crc  Iic 
<juits  thc  world  f«)r  cvcr,  implorcs  his  brothcr  to  Iiriiig  aJMiut  thc  mar- 
riagc  alrcady  ncg(K'iatcd  lK'twccn  liis  daughtcr  Argcntilc,  aiid  thc  young 
hcir  of  Dcnniark.  Edcl  profcsscs  himsclf  willing  to  rulc  ovcr  Bcriiicia 
and  Dcira,  jointly   witli  liis  uiccc  and  licr  young  IuisIkiimI  ;   hiit  as  smoii 
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as  Adelbriglit  is  oiit  of  the  way^  like  the  common  uiide  of  t^le  and  plays, 
scts  about  to  frustrate  tlie  match,  and  defraud  his  niece  of  her  inherit- 
ance :  lie  plots Mith  the  Prior  of  Whitby  (whom  he  gains  over  by  promises 
of  church  preferment)  to  give  out  that  Adelbright  is  already  dead;  and  to 
cut  ofF  that  aged  monarch  from  all  intelligence  of  what  is  going  on  with- 
out  the  convent.  When  the  Danish  ambassadors  arrive,  Edel  breaks  ofF 
the  match  abruptly,  on  a  false  pretence  of  Argentile's  over  youtli  and 
repugnance  to  marriage.  Curan^  the  Danish  Prince^,  and  intended 
spouse  of  Argentile,  mIio  has  accompanied  the  ambassadors  incog,  witli 
a  design  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  is  to  be  united,  and  a 
pretty  strong  lieaded  determination  to  break  ofF  the  alliance  himself,  if 
the  maiden  pro^e  homely,  remains  behind,,  in  tlie  disguise  of  a minstrel, 
gains  admission  to  King  Eders  court,  attends  him  on  a  hawking  party, 
and  deligiiting  the  usurper  alike  with  his  music  and  his  skill  in  field- 
sports,  is  at  once  advanced  to  the  place  of  cup-bearer.  Still  farther 
pleased  with  his  youthful  beauty,  and  noble  air^  the  tyrant  resolves  to 
make  the  supposed  minstrel  subserviant  to  a  vile  purpose  he  has  hatched 
of  ridding  himself  of  his  niece  Argentile^  by  inveighling  her  into  a  low 
marriage.  He  therefore  proposes  to  Curan  that  he  shall  act  the  Prince 
of  Denmark,  and  be  introduced  to  the  Princess  in  that  character.  This 
idea  of  making  a  man  play  himself  is  very  felicitous.  Curan,  of  course, 
readily  closes  with  the  proposal,  and  assures  the  King  that  he  had  been 
the  Prince's  companion  in  childhood,  that  in  sport  they  sometimes 
changed  dresses,  and  that  their  resemblance  in  mien  and  features  was  so 
striking,  that  they  were  frequently  mistaken  for  each  other.  This  pro- 
mising  scheme  is,  however,  disappointed  by  the  disappearance  of  Argen- 
tine,  who  \v\t\\  Osward,  an  old  faitliful  courtier,  and  her  confidante 
Editha,  has  fled  through  the  forest.  This  intelligence  is  communicated 
by  the  head  Falconer  (who  officiates  in  this  play  as  clown)  to  the  cup- 
lx?arer,  who  persuades  him,  instead  of  carrying  his  information  to  the 
King,  to  set  ofF  himself,  accompanied  by  the  said  cup-bearer^  in  pursuit 
of  tlie  fugitives.  OfF  they  go.  But  happening  soon  to  part  company, 
the  Falconer  falls  in  with  Oswald,  rather  inopportunely,  for  instead  of 
arresting  the  revolted  Lord,  he  gets  his  own  hands  tied  behind  his  back, 
and  so  is  turned  loose.  Caran,  meanwhile,  having  lost  his  way,  lies  down 
on  a  bank  and  goes  to  sleep.  Argentilc,  in  search  of  Editha,  w\\o  is  dis- 
guised  in  male  apparel,  mistakes  the  slumbering  youth  for  her  friend, 
and  speaks  sonie  fond  words,  at  which  he  awakes,  and  falls  in  love  at  tlie 
instant.  Argentile  is  not  a  little  surprised,  both  at  her  own  mistake 
and  at  bis  raptures.  Several  scenes  of  love-making  follow,  till  atlength 
Curan,  yet  ignorant  of  the  (juality  of  bis  flame,  discovers  his  OMn  ;  tells 
how  })(•  CHrne  u  itli  intent  to  woo  tlie  beauteous  Princess  Argentine,  but 
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he  is  now  rcady  to  relinquish  her  and  all  hcr  dowcr  of  kingdonis  for  his 
lovely  sheplierdess.  Argentilc  no  doubt  is  in  heaven,  Imt  still  she  tries 
liis  love,  telling  hini  tliat  she  cannot  m  ed  a  Prince  w  hile  she  remains  a 
hum))lc  slicphcrdess,  and  winds  hini  to  that  pitcli,  tliat  hc  conscnts  for 
hcr  sakc  to  Ixj  a  shcplicrd  : — 

I  here  disclaim  all  royalty ;  I'll  live 
In  this  still  valley,  tend  thy  little  flock, 
Sleep  with  thee  in  yon  cot,  and  with  thee  press 
Tliis  perfunied  bank. 

This  (|uitc  overcomes  her  copiess,  and  she  consents  to  be  his.  Just  at 
this  happy  moment,  Oswald  and  Editha  enter.  Oswald  is  astonished  to 
see  Argentilc  "  lockcd  in  a  peasanfs  embrace ;"  but  all  his  quickly 
cleared  up,  for  tlic  Dancs,  hcadcd  by  tlie  son  of  Oswald,  march  in  victo- 
rious,  having  vanquishcd  and  slain  Edcl.  Thc  Danish  Lords  rccognize 
thcir  Princc.  Argcntile  appcars  in  hcr  own  character.  Adclbright 
comcs  to  life  again,  having  never  becn  dead,  and  all  ends  happiiy. 
Thcrc  is  an  undcrplot  of  thc  lovcs  of  Editha  and  Oswald's  son,  who,  of 
course,  are  to  bc  niarricd  also.  In  point  of  stylc,  we  think  this  thc  licst 
of  all  iMason's  works ;  but  thc  comic  part  is  vcry  dull.  Thc  play  Mas 
written  iu  the  year  l^GG. 

Of  Sappho,  a  lyrical  drama,  mcant  to  Ijc  set  to  music  aftcr  thc  man- 
ner  of  i\Ictastasio's  operas  ;  and  Pygmalion,  a  dramatic  sccne,  translated 
from  Rousscan,  no  particiilar  account  is  ncccssary.  It  is  timc,  iiidccd, 
to  rcturn  to  the  cvents  of  ^lr.  i\Iason's  lifc,  which  havc  Ijcen  too  long 
iuterruptcd. 

Towards  thc  cnd  of  17^3,  he  had  thc  affliction  to  lose  his  father. 
Froin  a  lettcr  of  condolcncc,  writtcn  by  Gray*  on  this  occasion,  it  ap|>cars 
that  thc  old  gcntlcman  had  givcn  his  son  rcason  to  bc  dissatisficd  with 
thc  arrangcmcnt  of  his  atfairs  ;  but  what  thc  particular  ground  (»f  dissa- 
tisfaction  was,  we  havc  not  lx,'en  ablc  to  discovcr.  At  thc  sanie  timc, 
and  by  the  same  infectious  fever,  IMason  uas  dcjirivcd  of  13r.  INIarma- 

•  "  I  kiiow  what  it  is  lo  lose  persons  that  ones  eyos  and  heart  havc  hMii;  becn  uavd 
to;  and  I  nevur  dcsire  to  part  with  the  rfnicnibrance  of  that  loss,  n«»r  would  wi>h  y(»u 
should.  It  is  soinething  thatyou  have  had  a  little  tiine  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  idi-a 
bcAtre  hand;  and  that  yourfathcr  sufTered  little  pain,tlie  «»nly  thin>;  that  inakes  death 
terrible.  After  I  liavt-  said  this,  I  cauiiot  help  expressing  iny  suq»ri/.e  at  the  disp«tsi 
ti«tn  Iw  has  inade  of  his  atl"airs.  I  must  (if  you  will  sufter  nie  t«»  say  .st»)  call  it  great 
weakiuss;  and  yet  perhaps  your  aniiction  f<tr  hiin  is  hii.nhtene«l  by  that  v«  n'  weakness; 
for  I  kn«»w  it  i.s  possible  to  feel  an  additional  sorrow  f«tr  thi-  faults  of  tliosi-  wc  have 
luved,  even  wherc  the  fault  ha.s  been  grcatly  injuriims  to  (»urselve.s." — Lkttkr  IH. 

Was  it  «piite  nV'ht  «»f  Mason  t«»  pnblish  tliis  letter?  ('«•rtainly  it  is  v«ry  pr«»v«ikiiiix 
«if  bim  t«»  publish  it  with«»ut  inf«»rinin;,'  the  world  what  tlie  weakuess  eomplaiiied  of 
was.     It  is  daled  December  26,  1753. 
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dukc  Pricket,  a  young  pliysiciaii^  of  his  own  age,  witli  whom  he  had 
been  brought  up  from  infancy.  Deatli  of  friends  is  a  sorrow  that  must 
come  to  all  who  have  any  friends  to  love^  saving  that  happy  number 
who  join  the  blessed  band  of  innocents  "  ere  sin  can  blight  or  sorrow 
fade/'  a  sorrow  whicli  they  feel  most  keenly  whose  lives  are  happiest. 
IMason,  who  lived  long,  must  have  had  many  to  lament,  nor  was  there 
any  thing  in  his  existence  to  teach  him  that  an  early  death  is  often  thc 
truest  blessing. 

In  1754  he  took  orders.  It  is  said  that  Warburton^  on  this  occasion, 
advised  him  to  give  up  the  study  of  poetry^  as  inconsistent  with  his 
sacred  profession.  Such  counsel  did  not  come  with  any  great  force  from 
a  divine  whose  own  clerical  vocations  had  left  him  time  to  write  notes 
to  the  "Dunciad/'  and  to  conjure  a  meaning  into  the  "  Essay  on  Man/' 
wliich  he  knew  well  enough  was  not  the  meaning  of  its  author.  Mason 
sensibly  took  this  admonition  as  words  of  course,  like  the  common  dehor- 
tation  from  fiddling,  fox-hunting,  and  Pitt-dinner-frequenting,  which  is 
one  of  the  common-places  of  a  Bishop's  charge. 

The  trade  of  authorship  should  never  be  pursued  by  a  clergyman. 
One  object  of  a  church  establishment  is  to  exempt  the  ministers  of  the 
altar  from  following  any  trade  for  subsistence.  But  Mason  never  had 
been,  and  never  was,  an  author  for  bread.  The  aim  of  all  his  writings 
was  to  dignify  the  poetic  art :  his  object  was  noble,  and  if  there  may  be 
some  differences,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  success  with  which  he 
accomplished  it,  there  can  be  none  with  rational  Christians^  as  to  the 
perfect  consistency  of  this  design  with  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
minister. 

Very  soon  after  his  entrance  into  the  sacred  profcssion,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Holderness,  and  by  the  EarFs  influence^ 
chaplain  to  the  King.  As  one  of  the  Ear^s  domestic  chaplains,  he 
attended  that  No])leman  in  a  foreign  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  hc 
met  William  Whitehcad^  thcn  officiating  as  travelling  tutor  to  Viscount 
Villiarsjson  of  tlie  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  Viscount  Nureham,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Harcourt.  They  met  at  Hanover,  in  the  course  of  the  year  17^5, 
and  their  friendship  continued  till  death.  Mason  lived  to  be  the  bio- 
grapher  of  Whitehcad.  Mason  did  not  (why  did  hc  not?)  publish  an 
account  of  his  travels ;  but  soon  after  his  return,  in  1756;,  he  received 
the  living  of  Aston,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  vicarage  of  which  he  continued 
to  reside,  with  short  intermissions,  till  his  death,  and  there  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  realizing  those  speculations  on  landscape  gardening, 
which  he  poetized  in  his  English  Garden.  In  the  same  year,  1756,  lic 
j)ub]islied  four  odes,  of  which  we  necd  oidy  notice  two,  for  as  to  the  ode 
on  Independency,  (a  mis-nomer  for   independence,  for  independency  is 
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what  no  parson  of  tlie  Churcli  of  England  ouglit  to  makc  an 
<Kle  to,)  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Smolletfs  was  better,  and  if  so, 
no  matter. 

One  of  these  odes  "  On  the  fate  of  Tyranny/'  is,  as  I\Ir.  IMason  tells 
us^  a  free  paraphrase  of  part  of  tlie  llth  chaptcr  of  Isaiali,  wliere  the 
Prophet,  after  Iie  lias  forctokl  the  destruction  of  Babyhjn,  subjoins  a 
song  of  triumpli,  wliicli  lie  supposes  the  Jews  will  sing  whcn  liis  predic- 
tion  is  fulfilled.  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  day  that  the  Lord 
shall  give  tliee  rest  from  tliy  sorrow  and  from  thy  fear,  aud  from  the 
hard  l)ondage  wherein  tliou  wast  made  to  serve,  tliat  tliou  slialt  takc  up 
tliis  i^arable  against  the  Kings  of  Babylon,  and  say,  IIow  liatli  tlie 
oppression  ceased,  &c.  If  any  one  would  know  what  the  sulilimest 
poetry  is,  and  how  immortal,  nay  inspired  poetry,  may  Ixj  spoiled  by 
mortal  mixtures,  let  him  compare  tlie  14tli  chapter  of  Isaiah  and 
JMason's  ode.  And  yet  that  ode  is  one  of  tlie  best,  perliaps  the  best, 
paraphrase  of  Scripture  that  ever  was  made. 

To  confirm  our  scntence  we  will  give  a  few  words  which  certainly  do 
prove  the  advantage  of  a  few  words  over  many : 

Isaiah.  "  How  art  thou  fallcn  from  Heavcn  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the 

Morning!"     12,  13,  14. 

Mason.     "  Oh  Lucifer  thou  radiant  star, 

Son  of  the  inorn ;  whose  rosy  car 
Flamed  foremost  in  the  van  of  day : 
How  art  thou  falPn,  &,c. 

Ohe,  jam  satis  est.  Milton  himself,  mIio  j^roduced  the  grcatest,  aye,  far 
the  grcatest  work  of  thc  mcre  liuman  mind,  failcd  dcplorably  in  thc 
attempt  to  vcrsify  a  psalm.  Iii  the  odc  to  "  an  ^Eolus  Ilarj),"  wc  look 
in  vain  for  onc  line  better  or  worse  than  anothcr.  It  is  a  coj>y  of  vcrses 
and  that  is  all. 

Thcsc  (kIcs  were  ludicrously  parcKlicd  by  Colman  and  Lloyd,  mIio 
trcatcd  with  cfpial  disrcsj)cct  tlic  Bard  and  otln  r  lyric  C(tnij)(»sitinns  of 
Gray.  Gray  took  tliis  as  hc  t(K)k  most  tliings — vcry  (juictiy,  hut  AAIasoii 
scems  to  have  l)een  considcrably  annoyed.  Ilis  stylc  liad  ccrtain  j)ccu- 
liaritics,  whicli  madc  it  casy  to  take  off,  and  tlicrc  was  a  biickrain 
solcmnity,  esjiecially  in  his  earlicr  works,  and  a  dcgn^c  of  assunijition, 
wliich  always  is  siirc  to  jirovokc  ridiciilc.  Crrav's  lcttcr  iijion  tliis  j)ub- 
licatioii  of  thc  travcsticd  (kIcs,  and  iNIasons  rcrnarks  tlicrc<»ii,  slnw  thc 
(lianictcr  of  thc  two  poets  in  a  strongly  contrasted  liglit : 

"  I  have  scnt  ^fus^us  b<u*k  a.s  you  dcsircd  inc,  scratchcd  licrc  aiid 
tlicre,  and  with  it  also  a  bl(KKly  satirc,  writtcn  against  no  lcss  j)crsons 
than  1JOK  and  /  bv  namc.  I  concludcd  at  first  it  was  I\Ir.  *  *  *,  iKM-ausc 
hc  is  your  fricnd  and  my  Iiumblc  scrvaiM.  biit  tlicn  I  thought  hc  kncw 
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the  world  too  well  to  call  us  the  favourite  minions  of  taste  and  fashion, 
especially  as  to  odes.  For  to  them  his  ridicule  is  confined, — so  it  is 
not  he,  but  ]\Ir.  Cohnan,  nephew  to  Lady  Batli,  author  of  the  Conois- 
seur^  a  member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  a  particular  acquaint- 
ance  of  IMr.  Garrick.  What  liave  you  done  to  liim  ?  for  I  hever  lieard 
his  name  before  :  he  makes  very  tolerable  fun  with  me  where  I  under- 
stand  liim  (Avhich  is  not  every  where),  but  seems  to  be  more  angry  with 
you.  Lest  people  should  not  understand  the  humour  of  the  thing 
(which,  iudeed,  they  must  have  our  lyricisms  at  their  finger  ends  to  do), 
letters  come  out  in  Lloyd's  Evening  Post  to  them  who  and  what  it  was 
that  he  meant,  and  says  it  is  like  to  produce  a  great  combustion  in  the 
literary  world.  So  if  you  have  any  mind  to  combustle  about  it,  well 
and  good :  for  me,  I  am  neither  so  literary  nor  so  combustible.  The 
Monthly  Review,  I  see,  just  now,  has  much  stuff  about  us  on  this  occa- 
sion.  It  says  07ie  of  us,  at  least,  has  always  horne  his  faculties  meekly, 
I  leave  you  to  guess  which  of  us  it  is." 

To  which  IMason  subjoins  the  following  note  : — '^  Had  Mr.  Pope 
disregarded  the  sarcasnis  of  the  many  writers  that  endeavoured  to 
eclipse  his  poetical  fame,  as  Mr.  Gray  here  appears  to  have  done,  the 
world  would  not  have  been  possessed  of  a  Dunciad,  but  it  would  have 
been  impressed  with  a  more  amiable  idea  of  its  author's  temper." 
Mason  afterwards  proved  that  he  wanted  not  abilities  to  have  vindi- 
cated  his  muse  by  powerful  satire,  which  is  the  only  way  for  an  ag- 
grieved  author  to  get  the  public  to  his  side. 

In  the  year  1757?  the  death  of  Cibber  left  the  laureateship  vacant, 
and  it  Avas  offered  to  Gray,  who  politely  declined  it,  though  it  was 
thought  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  hold  it  as  a  sinecure.  The 
Ministry  apologized  for  not  offering  it  to  Mason,  on  the  score  that  hc 
was  in  orders ;  a  false  excuse,  which  he  was  willing  enough  to  admit, 
having  no  ambition  for  the  office.  His  politics,  not  his  cloth,  were  the 
true  ground  of  his  inelegi})ility.  A  clcrgyman  was  surely  as  fit  to 
writc  the  praise  of  ^^sacred  majcsty"  as  a  player;  and  in  fact,  Eusden, 
tlie  ])redecessor  of  Cibber,  was  an  honest  Vicar.  It  was  well  for 
Mason's  peace  that  he  Aras  not  invested  \vith  this  ill-paid  and  invidious 
honour.  Ever  since  the  Restoration,  every  successive  Laureate  has 
been  the  mark  of  scurrility.  Davenant  was  the  original  hero  of  the 
Rehearsal ;  })ut  when  Dryden  succeeded  to  the  Bayes,  he  also  inherited 
th(;  ridicule  from  which  death  had  delivered  its  first  oljject.  Dryd(Mi 
was  no  sooner  stript  of  the  laureate-ship  hiniself,  than  he  held  it  U])  to 
scorn  iu  the  person  of  Shadwell.  The  fatal  examj)Ie,  shewn  Ijy  King 
William  or  his  ministry,  of  })estowing  what  ought  to  have  })een  tlie 
highcst  jMictical   honour,   uj)on   mere   party  considerations,    was  more 
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mischievous  to  tlie  crown  than  suj>erficial  observers  would  readily  con- 
ceive.  It  teuded  to  bring  all  loyal  poetry  iuto  disrepute.  It  stripped 
the  kingly  office  of  its  poetic  lialo.  Statesnien  have  perliaps  yet  to 
learn  how  much  it  is  to  have  the  imagination  of  the  country  on  their 
side. 

We  may  suppose  tliat  IMason  was  not  displeased  to  see  his  friend 
Wliitehead  advanced  to  the  honours  of  "the  Butt  and  Bayes."  In 
fact,  the  aj)pointment  was  very  judicious.  The  character  of  Wliite- 
head  was  highly  respectable,  and  lie  was  at  Icast  a  respectahlc  j)oet. 

Of  the  j)ublication  of  Caractacus  in  IJoO  we  have  already  sj)oken. 
Nothing  remarkable  aj)j)ears  to  have  befallen  our  author  till  17^J2,  m  hen 
he  was  preferred  to  the  Canonry  of  York,  the  Prebcnd  of  DrifHeld, 
and  the  Precentorshij)  of  York  Minster.  Ile  still,  however,  niade 
Aston  his  jirincijial  residence, — somewhat,  it  seems,  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tion  of  Gray,  who,  in  a  letter  from  Mhich  mc  have  extracted  j)rctty 
largely,  says,  "  I  do  not  like  your  improvements  at  Aston,  it  looks  so 
like  settling ;  when  I  come  I  will  set  fire  to  it." 

In  17^4^  JMason  publislied  a  collection  of  his  j)oems,  with  a  dedica- 
tory  sonnet  to  the  Earl  of  Holdcrness,  including  most  of  the  j)oems  he 
had  hitherto  j)roduced,  but  omitting  the  Isis.  If,  however,  he  Mas 
content  to  have  that  juvenile  indiscretion  forgotten,  he  did  not  (juite 
forget  it  himself,  and  aj)prehended  consequences  from  its  in-dwelling 
in  the  memory  of  others,  against  which  he  might  modestly  have  felt 
himself  secure.  It  is  rej)orted  that,  j)assing  through  Oxford  late  in  the 
evening,  he  ol^served  to  his  travelling  conij)anion,  that  he  was  glad  it 
was  dark  ;  and  l)i'ing  interrogated  why  he  Mas  j)leased  at  that  circum- 
stance,  answered  importantly,  "  Do  not  you  rememl)er  niy  Isis  }  " 

In  17(>5,  he  married  jNIiss  IMaria  Sherman,  of  IIulI,  but  l^^w'  indeed 
were  his  days  of  nuj)tial  haj)j)iness.  Consumj)tion,  the  bane  of  the 
voung  and  l)eautiful,  was  lurking  in  ^lrs.  IMason's  constitution,  and 
l)ogan  to  shew  uneijuivocal  syniptoms  alniost  innnediately  aftcr  her 
marriage.  During  the  short  j)eriod  of  their  union,  her  husbjuid  was 
incessiuitly  emjiloyed  in  watching  the  vicissitudes  of  a  malady  which 
mocks  desj)air  witli  simiiitudes  of  lioj)e  ;  and  in  less  than  twelve  nionths 
froin  tlieir  nujitials,  tlie  lady  exjiired  at  tlie  Bristol  hot-wells,  w  Iiither 
sho  liad  been  carried,  not  so  niuch  in  real  eNpectation  of  benefit,  as  tliat 
iiothing  for  her  recovery  miglit  be  left  luidone.  IMas«m  bore  his  loss 
with  thc  tcuderness  of  a  nian  and  the  resignation  of  a  Christian. 

IMrs.  IMason  lies  buried  iii  Bristol  cathedral,  aiid  her  husbaiid  has 
recorded  lier  nierits  and  his  own  loss,  in  an  ('j)itapli,  of  four  elegaic 
staiizas.  Ile  also  alludes  to  liis  liereavement,  in  tlie  iiiv<Katioii  of  the 
first  b<H»k  of  the  **  English  Garden." 
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Notliiug  wortLy  of  record  took  place  iii  tlie  few  next  succeeding 
years  of  iMason's  existence.  The  deatli  of  Gray,  in  1771;»  exliibited  liim 
in  tlie  new  light  of  an  editor  and  biographer.  Gray  had  visited  his 
friend,  at  Aston,  in  the  siimmer  of  1770,  and  even  then  his  health  was 
declined  so  miich,  that  he  expressed  his  determination  to  resign  his 
professorship  of  modern  history  if  he  continued  unable  to  execute  its 
duties, — a  sacrifice  of  income  from  which  Mr.  Mason,  less  scrupulous, 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him.  But  whatever  might  be  his  plans  of 
exertion  or  retirement,  they  were  rendered  abortive  by  his  death, 
which  happened  on  the  31st  of  July,  1771-  Mason  did  not  receive  the 
intelligence  of  this  event  (which,  though  not  unexpected,  was  sudden 
at  last)  in  time  to  see  the  remains  of  his  friend  interred.  Gray 
died  at  Cambridge,  yet  he  was  buried  beside  his  mother  and  aunt^, 
in  the  churcli-yard  of  Stoke-Pogis,  said  to  be  the  scene  of  liis  famous 
Elegy  ;  but  tliere  is  little  in  the  Elegy  whereby  its  locality  can  be 
ascertained.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  for  which  Mason  wrote  a  short  inscription,  that  does  little 
honour  either  to  Gray  or  to  liimself ;  for  the  praise  it  contains  is  both 
hacknied  aud  inappropriate^  and  the  turn  of  the  verses  trivial : — 

"No  more  the  Greciaii  muse  unrivalVd  reigns; 

To  Britain  let  the  nations  homage  pay, 
She  boasts  a  Homer's  fire  in  Milton's  strains, 

A  Pindar's  rapture  in  the  lyre  of  Gray." 

Gray  bequeathed  to  Mason  £500,  with  his  books,  MSS.,  &c.  In 
the  volume  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  Gray,"  Mason  has  written  no  more 
tlian  was  just  necessary  to  connect  the  letters  of  his  subject.  He  had 
little  to  do,  but  that  little  is  done  judiciously :  no  letter  is  published 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  so,  nothing  is  elucidated  which  Iiad  better 
Ijeen  left  in  obscurity.  Yet  to  Gray's  literary  fame  he  is  hardly  just; 
for  many  of  the  "  remains  "  which  have  since  appeared,  set  his  learn- 
ing,  taste,  and  talent  in  a  higher  point  of  view  than  either  his  poems  or 
his  correspondence. 

The  next  im[)ortant  work  of  our  author's  was  his  ^'  English  Garden," 
of  which  the  first  book  appeared  in  177^;  the  second,  1777;  the 
third,  in  177»^ ;  the  fourth  and  last,  in  1782.  As  this  poem  was  the 
productifm  of  a  powerful  mind  in  its  maturest  vigour,  as  it  had  every 
advantage  of  delay  and  revision,  and  treats  of  a  topic  apparently  capable 
of  rnuch  descriptive  emlieliishment,  and  with  which  thc  author  was  fanii- 
liarly  and  jiractically  acquainted,  it  is  hard  to  suppose  it  wholly  desti- 
tute  of  beauties,  esj)ecially  as  it  consists  of  2423  lines  of  blank  verse. 
Wc  will  not,  therefor€',  say  that  it  is  the  dullest  poem  wc  ever  read, 
biit  it  is  assuredly  one  of  the  dullest  we  ever  Jittemptcd  to  rcud.     The 
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most  intercstiiig  passages  arc,  the  trilnite  to  the  memory  of  his  w  iie, 
iu  the  first  book,  and  tlie  remembrance  of  Gray,  in  the  commencement 
of  tlie  third. 

iMr.  I\Iason's  love  of  landscape  gardening  and  of  .shjipUcifi/  appcared 
in  1773,  in  a  far  more  spriglitly  j)rodnction,  "  Au  hcroic  Epistlc  lo  Sir 
William  Chamhcrs."  Sir  William  Chambers,  a  Scot  by  descent,  but 
born  in  Sweden,  having  come  to  England  in  his  infancy,  had  risen  by 
good  fortiine,  enterprise,  talent,  and  the  patronage  of  Lord  Bute,  from 
tlie  supercargo  of  a  Swedish  vessel  (in  which  he  visited  Cliina)  to  the 
])osts  of  Royal  Architect  aud  Surveyor-General  of  the  Board  of  Works 
to  his  iNIajesty.  In  this  capacity  lie  was  engaged  in  laying  out  the 
royal  gardens  at  Kew,  in  wliich  he  sliewed  a  striking  disregard  of  IMr. 
i\Iason*s  ideas  of  the  picturesque.  In  a  work  publislied  about  the  same 
time,  he  expatiated  on  the  wonders  of  Oriental  gardening,  as  displayed 
in  the  imperial  gardens  of  Yven  IMinn  Yven,  near  Pekin,  and  more  thiin 
im])lied  a  contem])t  for  the  simple  natural-imitating  system,  and  no 
great  resj)ect  for  naturc  hcrself.  IMason,  Avhose  tem])cr  was  by  no 
means  free  from  sus])icion  and  jealousy,  jierhaps  thought  that  his  book 
Atas  reflected  u])on  in  Sir  William's,  or  he  might  think  that  to  satirizc 
thc  court  architect  was  a  good  meth(»d  of  satirizing  the  court,  to  wliicli 
]iis  ])<»litics  were  strongly  op])osed.  The  method  he  ado])ted  to  ridicule 
the  orientalist  was  sim])Ie  and  efl^ectual.  He  just  vcrsified  the  most 
glaring  ])aragra])h>,  and  subjoined  the  original  ])rose  as  a  running  com. 
mcntary.     One  or  two  sj)ecimens  must  sufiice  : — 

Sir  WiUiam  Chambers : 

"  Xature  afl^^ords  us  but  few  materials  to  work  witli.  Plants,  water, 
and  ground  are  her  only  ])roductions ;  and  th(jugh  both  the  f(»rms  aiid 
arrangements  of  these  may  \\c  varied  to  an  incredible  degree,  yct  they 
liave  but  few  strikiug  varieties,  the  rest  bcing  of  the  nature  of  changes 
rung  upon  bells,  which,  though  in  reality  different,  still  jinMluce  the 
sanic  uiiiforin  kiiid  of  gingliiig,  the  variation  being  too  miiiutc  to  l)e 
readily  ))crceived.  Art  must  therefore  su])j)Iy  the  scantincss  (^f  naturc. 
Our  larger  works  are  only  a  rej)etition  of  the  smaller  ones,  lilxc  tho 
bonest  bacheIor's  feast,  whicli  consisted  in  notliing  but  a  multij)Iication 
of  his  own  dinner ;  three  legs  of  mutton  and  turiiij)s,  thrce  roasted 
geese,  and  thrce  buttcred  a])|)lc-j)ics. — Prrfacc,  paf/c  7- 

Mr.  Mas<,n  : 

For  what  is  Nature  ?  Ring  hcr  changes  rouiid, 
Htr  thne  flat  notes  are  watrr,  plants,  aiul  ground  : 
Prohjiii^  the  pci-l,  yt't  spiti'  of  all  yoiir  clattfr, 
Thc  tedious  chimc  is  still,  carth,  plants,  iuid  wattr. 
So  whri)  soinr  Johii  hi>  (hill  iiivi-iition  rack^- 
To  ri\al  Iim»dlc*s  dinntr>,  <>r  AliiKuks. 
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Three  unconth  legs  of  mutton  shock  our  eyes, 
Three  roasted  geese,  three  buttered  apple  pies." 

One  passage  is  remarkable,  as  displaying  the  antipatliy  of  Mason  to 
tlie  great  Tory  of  tlie  age^  coupled  witli  something  bordering  on  dis- 
respect  to  royalty  itself.     After  designating  the  monarch 

Patron  supreme  of  learning,  taste,  and  wit, 
he  proceeds : — 

Does  Envy  donbt  ?     Witness,  ye  chosen  train, 
Who  breathe  the  sweets  of  his  Saturnian  reign ; 
Witness,  ye  Hills,  ye  Johnsons,  Scots,  Shebbeares,^ 
Hark  to  my  call,  for  some  of  you  have  ears ; 
Let  David  Hume,  from  the  remotest  north, 
In  see-saw  sceptic  scruples  hint  his  worth; 
David,  who  there  supinely  deigns  to  lie, 
The  fattest  hog  of  Epicurus'  sty ; 
Though  drunk  with  Gallic  wiue  and  Gallic  praise, 
David  shall  bless  old  England's  halcyon  days : 
The  mighty  Home,  bemired  in  prose  so  long, 
Agaiu  shall  stalk  upon  the  stilts  of  song ; 
While  bold  Mac  Ossian,  wont  in  ghosts  to  deal, 
Bids  caudid  Smollett  from  his  coffin  steal ; 
Bids  Malloch  quit  his  sweet  Elysian  rest, 
Sunk  in  his  St.  John's  philosophic  breast, 
And,  like  old  Orpheus,  make  some  strong  efFort 
To  come  from  hell,  and  warble  "  Truth  at  court." 

Surely  tlie  political  prejudices  of  that  man  must  have  been  j^retty 
strong,  who  could  mention  Johnson  along  with  Hill  and  Shebbeare. 

This  epistle,  and  several  others  published  about  the  same  time, 
appeared  under  tlie  name  of  JVIalcolm  Macgregor.  By  some  they  were 
attributed  to  Horace  Walpole,  and  one  writer  says,  "  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Walpole  furnished  the  venom,  and  that  Mason  spotted  the  snake." 
To  Mason,  however,  they  were  confidently  ascribed  by  his  old  rival 
Tom  Warton,  and  his  denial  is  a  sort  of  Waverley  confession. 

Politics,  in  the  Jatter  part  of  his  life,  took  up  a  very  large  portion  of 
Mason's  attcntion.  He  continued  a  stauncli  Whig  during  the  whole 
|)eri(xl  of  the  American  war,  defended  thc  resistance  of  the  revolted 
colonie.s,  and  inveighed  boldly  against  the  mcasures  of  government. 
He  was  a  decided  advocate  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  a  stirring 
uwm\HiT  of  the  county  reform  associations.  Being  given  to  understand 
that  his  c<)nduf:t  was  disploasing  to  the  court,  he  rcsigned  his  chaphiin- 
ship,  and  in  17^>H  composed  a  secular  ode  on  tlie  "  glorious  Revolution." 
But  the  word  Revolutiou,  almost  immediately  after,  acquired  a  new  and 
niorc  terrilile  signification.  Whether  Mason  ever  looked  with  satisfac- 
tioii  (tii  tlic  proceedings  of  the  PVench  Revolution  is  uncertain ;  but  he 
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very  soon  foUowcd  thc  course  of  Burkc,  aiul  after  writing,  talking, 
perhaps  sometimes  preacliing,  for  the  better  part  of  a  long  life,  to  pro- 
niote  freedom  aud  circumscril^e  prerogative,  he  discovered,  all  at  once, 
that  mankind  had  all  along  had  quite  as  mucli  lil)erty  as  was  good  for 
theni,  and  that  the  so-called  ahuses,  corruptions,  and  oppressions  of 
society  were  so  intrinsically  Mrought  iuto  its  tcxture,  tliat  to  attempt 
to  pluck  them  out  was  to  unravel  the  whole  web  of  the  community.  In 
this  new  faith  he  composed  a  Palinodia,  Avliich,  thougl»  written  in  17-)4, 
was  not  printed  till  IJ^^Tj  the  last  year  of  his  life.  It  betrays  no  marks 
of  senility,  There  is  the  same  hcat,  earnestness,  verbosity,  and  sclf- 
confidcnce  that  appear  in  his  earliest  compositions  ;  the  same  rcdun- 
dancy  of  epithets,  compound  terms,  and  personifications ;  much  which 
cvery  poetic  boy  can  admire,  and  little  or  notliing  which  any  one,  with- 
out  getting  by  heart,  would  remember.  Two  stanzas  will  be  a  sufiicient 
sample  of  this,  the  latest  published  work  of  our  author: — 

And  art  thou  mute  ?  or  does  the  fiend  that  strides 
Yon  sulphurous  tube,  by  tigers  drawn, 
While  seas  of  blood  roll  their  increasing  tides 
Beneath  his  wheels,  while  myriads  groan, 
Does  he  with  voice  of  thunder  make  reply, 
"  I  am  the  Genius  of  stern  Liberty; 
Adore  mc  as  thy  genuine  choice  ; 
Know,  where  I  hang  with  wreaths  my  sacrcd  tree, 
Power  undivided,  just  Equality, 
Are  born  at  my  creative  voice  !  " 

Avaunt,  abhorr'd  Democracy ! 
O  for  Ithuriers  spear  ! 
To  shew  to  Party's  jaundiced  eye 
The  fiend  shf  niost  should  fi-ar ; 
To  turn  her  froni  the  infernal  sight, 
To  where,  array'd  in  robes  of  light, 
True  Liberty,  on  seraph  wiiig, 
Descends  to  shed  that  blessing  rare, 
Of  equal  rights,  an  equal  share 
To  people,  peers,  and  king. 

In  abjuring  Democracy,  IMason  did  not,  like  too  many,  l)ecome  thc 
rncniv  <>f  liiinianitv,  or  tlu'  adv(K'ate  f)f  mon  stcalcrs,  bnt  (-oiitiniUMl,  as  a 
giMwl  citi/en  and  a  cliristian  minister,  to  urgc  tlu'  alxditioii  of  tlie  slave 
trade.  Tlie  only  sermon  he  ever  published  is  iii  furtherance  of  this 
<»bject. 

Notwithstanding  the  disturljcd  state  of  the  p(>litical  world,  tlie  Ia.*it 
days  (»r  Mason  wcrc  spcnt  in  pcace,  and  hc  cnjoycd  tlic  rcward  of  a  life 
of  tcmpcrancc,  hcaltliful  (K'<upation,  and  calm  picty.  For  .s<»iiic  ycars 
l>eforc  his  deutli,  lic  was  iu    thc   habit   of  coniptjsing  iui   uiiiiivcrsitry 
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somiet  011  liis  birtluday  (the  23(1  of  February).  The  following,  perhaps 
the  last  liiies  he  ever  wrote,  commemorate  the  completion  of  his  72ikI 
year,  A.D.  1797:— 

Again  the  year  ou  easy  wheels  has  rolPd, 

To  bear  me  to  the  terin  of  seventy-two ; 

Yet  still  my  eyes  can  seize  the  distant  bkie 
Of  yon  wild  Peak,  and  still  my  footsteps  bold, 
Unprop'd  by  stafF,  support  me  to  behold 

How  Nature,  to  her  Maker's  mandate  true, 

Calls  Spring's  impartial  heralds  to  the  view, 
The  snow-drop  pale,  the  crocus  spik'd  with  gold ; 

And  still  (thank  Heaven)  if  I  not  falsely  deem, 
My  lyre,  yet  vocal,  freely  can  afford 

Strains  not  discordant  to  each  moral  theme 
Fair  Truth  inspires,  and  aid  me  to  record 

(Best  of  poetic  pains  !)  my  faith  supreme  , 

In  thee,  my  God,  my  Saviour,  and  my  Lord  ! 

From  this  sonnet  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  venerable 
poet  had  years  in  store ;  and  perhaps  his  life  might  have  extended  to 
foiirscore,  but  for  one  of  those  accidents  which  shew  the  peculiar  inse- 
curity  of  the  tenure  of  an  old  man's  life.  In  stepping  out  of  a 
carriage,  he  stumbled  and  occasioned  a  contusion  on  his  leg,  which 
did  not  appear  at  first  to  be  any  thing  serious,  but  being  neglected 
turned  to  a  mortification,  which  proved  fatal,  in  May^  1793.  Pre- 
vious  to  his  death  he  had  prepared  a  collection  of  his  poems^  in  which 
the  '^  Isis  "  was  suffered  to  resume  its  place. 

Besides  his  skill  in  poetry  and  in  gardeniug,  he  was  a  considerable 
proficient  in  painting,  and  a  respectable  amateur  in  music.  He  trans- 
lated  Du  Fresnoys  "  Art  of  Painting"  in  early  life,  chiefly,  as  himself 
declares,  for  his  own  instruction.  This  version  was  laid  aside  in  an 
unfinished  state  for  maiiy  years,  till  being  accidentally  shown  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  desired  it 
might  be  completed,  and  enriched  it  with  his  annotations,  which  uii- 
doubtedly  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  joint  performance.  Masoii 
also  wrote  essays,  liistorical  and  critical,  on  English  church  music. 
As  in  gardening,  so  in  music,  he  was  the  votary  of  simplicity ;  but  the 
simplicity  he  demands  is  too  severc  to  be  generally  adopted,  even  in 
congrcgational  psalmody. 

With  the  great  poets  in  any  department  of  poetry,  Mason  «annot  bc 
nuinbered,  yet  for  many  years  of  his  life  he  was  England  grealcsl 
liviiig  Poet. 
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So  now,  where  Derwent  guides  his  dusky  floods, 
Through  vaulted  mountains,  and  a  night  of  woods, 
The  Nymph,  Gossi/pia,  treads  the  velvet  sod, 
And  warms  with  rosy  smiles  the  watery  God, 
His  ponderous  oars  to  slender  spindles  turns, 
And  pours  o'er  massy  wheels  his  foamy  urns; 
With  playful  charms  her  huary  lover  wius, 
And  wields  his  trident,  while  the  monarch  spins. 
First,  with  nice  eye  emerging  Naiads  cuU, 
From  leathcn»-  pods  the  vegetable  wool ; 
With  wir}'  teeth  rcvolcing  cards  release, 
The  tangled  knots,  and  smooth  the  ravelPd  fleece, 
Next  moves  the  irou-Jmnd  with  fingers  fine, 
Combs  the  wide  card,  and  forms  the  cternal  line, 
Slow,  with  soft  lips,  the  uhirling  can  acquires 
The  slt-nder  skeins,  and  wraps  in  rising  spires, 
\\'ith  quickened  pace,  siicccssivf  rollcrs  move, 
And  these  retain,  and  those  extend  the  rove ; 
Then  fly  the  spoles,  the  rapid  axles  glow, 
And  slowly  circumvolves  the  labouring  wheel  below. 

Darwin's  "  Lovcs  oflhc  Plants.'^     Canto,  11,  80,  104. 

"  Gosxi/pium,  thc  Cotton  Plant.  On  the  river  Derwent,  near  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire, 
SiR  RiciiARD  AuKWRK.nT  has  erected  his  curious  and  magnificent  machinery  for 
spinning  cotton,  which  had  been  in  vain  attempted  by  many  ingenious  men  before 
hiin.  The  cotton  wool  is  first  picked  from  the  pods  and  seeds  by  women.  It  is  theu 
carded  by  njlindriral  cards,  which  move  against  each  otber  with  diflerent  velocities. 
It  is  taken  from  these  by  an  iron  hand,  or  conib,  which  has  a  inotion  similar  to  that  of 
scratching,  and  takes  the  wool  oflT  the  cards  longitudinally  in  respect  to  the  fibres  or 
staple,  producing  a  continued  line  loosely  cohering  calletl  the  Rovc  or  Rnving.  This 
Rove  yet  very  loosely  twisted,  is  then  received  or  drawn  into  a  tchirimg  canistcr,  and 
is  rolled  by  the  contrifugal  force  in  spiral  lines  withiii  it,  being  yet  too  teiider  for  the 
spindle.  It  is  tht'n  passed  between  two  paiis  of  rullcrs  ;  the  second  pair  inoving 
fastcr  than  the  first,  elongate  the  thread  with  greater  rapidity  than  can  be  done  by 
hand,  and  is  then  twisted  on  spoles,  or  bobbins, 

The  great  fertility  of  the  cottoii  plant,  in  thesc  fine  flexible  thrt>ads,  whilst  those 
fn»m  rtax,  heinp,  or  froin  thr  bark  of  the  Mulbrrry  tree,  recjuiri'  a  previous  putnAictittn 
of  the  pareiichymatous   siibslauce,  uiid   iiiucli    incchauicul    lubour,   and   afterHurd» 
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bleaching,  reuders  this  plant  of  great  importance  to  the  world,  And  since  Sir 
RicnAKi)  Arkwrigiit's  ingenious  machine  has  not  only  greatiy  abbreviated  and 
simplified  the  labour  and  art  of  carding  and  spinuing  the  cottouAvool,  but  performs 
both  these  circumstauces  better  than  can  be  performed  by  hand ;  it  is  probable  that 
the  cloth  of  this  small  reed  may  become  the  principal  clothing  of  mankind." — 
Darwifi^s  note  on  the  passage. 

Now  Rlchard's  talents  for  the  world  were  fit, 
He'd  uo  small  cuuning,  and  he'd  some  small  wit, 

***** 

Long  lost  to  us,  at  leugth  our  mau  we  trace, 

Sir  Richard  Muuday,  died  at  Munday  place.  Crabbe. 

Some  are  born  great,  some  atchieve  greatuess. — Shakspeare. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  paradoxical  if  we  declare  an  opinion  tliat 
Arlvwright,  the  penny-barber,  wlio  came  to  be  a  Knight-batchelor,  and 
died  wortli  double  the  revenue  of  a  German  principality,  belonged  to 
tlie  class  of  men  bor?i  great,  rather  than  of  those  who  atchieve  greatness^ 
and  yet,  if  they  be  duly  considered^  tliere  are  good  substantial  reasons 
for  that  opinion.  For  he  either  did  invent  the  machinery  that  made 
his  fortune,  or  he  did  not, — therefore  he  was  either  a  great  mechanician 
or  a  great  knave,  and  no  man  can  be  either  the  one  or  the  other  without 
certain  powers,  capacities^  and  Ideas^  which  are  not  acquirable,  but 
must  be  intertwined  by  Nature  herself  with  the  thread  of  his  destiny. 
It  is  no  doubt  easy,  for  any  man  that  chooses^  to  be  a  /c?iave ;  knave 
enougli  to  ruin  himself  and  his  friends,  knave  enough  to  lose  his  charac- 
ter  and  his  soul,  but  all  this  a  man  may  do  without  being  a  greai  knave, 
M'ithout  realizing  a  fortune  of  half  a  million.  The  common  run  of  small 
knaves,  like  small  poets^  are  wretchedly  poor,  living  from  hand  to  moutli 
upon  their  shifts  or  their  verses,  because  they  are  not  the  knaves  or  the 
poets  of  nature,  but  of  vanity  or  necessity.  Thcy  play  oif  their  tricks 
and  their  sonnets  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  are  incapable  of  form- 
iiig  anv  scheme  befitting  "  a  creaturc  of  large  discourse,  looking  before 
and  after."  But  the  great  knave  dcspises  all  the  epigrams^  and 
iinj)romptus,  and  fugitive  pieces  of  knavery.  As  the  great  poet  speaks 
j)lain  pro.se  to  his  neighbours,  writes  a  lctter  of  business  like  a  man  of 
busiiiess,  and  can  see  a  rose  or  a  j)rctty  milk-inaid  without  committing 
rliyiiie  or  lilank  upon  either,  reserving  and  consolidating  liis  powers 
for  some  great  and  j)ermanent  object,  that  vv  ill  rather  enoble  his  genius, 
thaii  be  enobled  by  it.  So  the  truly  great  knave  never  throws  knavery 
away  ;  in  all  but  the  main  j)oint  he  is  minutely  honest_,  and  only  to  ])e 
«listingiiished  from  the  naturally  honest  maii,  by  a  greater  anxiety 
.nbout  aj)j)earances.  But  in  one  thing  the  great  knavc  differs  from  tlie 
great  pf)ct.  The  jioet  conceivcs  great  ideas  of  his  own,  and  in  the  j)ro- 
duction  aud   develojwment  of  thos(;    idcas  his  dclight  consists  ;  he  docs 
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not  readily  adopt  the  ideas  of  others,  far  less  does  he  make  any  iise  of 
them.  Now  the  leading  facultyof  the  knave,  and  it  is  a  facidty  which 
none  can  acquire  M"ho  is  not  ]yoni  with  it,  is  a  quick  apprehension  of  the 
use  to  Ije  made  of  others'  la])0urs,  others'  thoughts,  others'  inventions, 
Not  that  this  faculty  compels  a  man  to  be  a  knave.  We  l)elieve  it  to 
be  possessed  in  a  very  great  degree  by  many  persons  of  the  higliest 
integrity.  Still,  if  they  had  not  been  |)ersons  of  more  tlian  average 
integrity,  they  Mould  have  run  a  hazard  of  Ijeing  great  knaves.  Let 
us  not  })e  accused  of  Fatalism,  as  tliough  we  liad  said,  that  natureforces 
men  to  be  knaves.  Slie  only  gives  the  capa])ilities  of  Jjeing  a  great 
knave. 

But  on  the  former,  more  prol^able,  and  more  agreealile  supposition, 
that  Arkwriglit  was  amechanical  inventor,  then  we  fearlessly  assert  tliat 
he  gave  a  proof  of  congenital  endoMment  as  decisive  as  if  he  had  pro- 
duced  an  Iliad.  We  rest  nothiug  upon  Arkwrighfs  want  of  education, 
for  all  the  classical  and  mathematical  education  in  the  world,  with  the 
most  accurate  study  of  mechanical  powers,  and  long  and  minute  obser- 
vation  of  their  practical  operations,  would  not  liave  enabled  him  to 
advance  a  step  in  the  art.  ludeed  mc  doubt  if  many  persons  really  com- 
prehend  thc  j)rincipal  of  tlie  most  ordinary  mechaniciil  contrivances,  (as 
a  roasting  jack,  or  a  s<piirrels  cage.)  The  great  nuiltitude  of  operatives 
work  ])y  mere  imitation  and  blind  rule,  l)it  by  bit,  each  executing  Iiis 
pftrtion,  more  or  less  neatly,  according  to  his  care,  manual  dexteritv, 
and  length  of  practice,  l)ut  without  ever  thinking  or  asking  to  what 
purpose  their  handiwork  is  to  serve,  and  in  fact  knowing  little  more  of 
mechanics  than  an  organ  pij)e  does  of  nnisic.  Yet  you  will  tind,  in  the 
shop  or  factory,  some  three  or  four,  \\ithout  an  atom  more  scholarship, 
and,  it  may  ]je,  with  rather  less  general  intellect  than  tlieir  mates,  who 
know  perfectly  what  they  are  about,  and  want  nothing  but  mental  indus- 
try,  or  iii  (»ther  words,  a  will  to  bc  lirst-rate  engineers.  So  too,  in  tlie 
classes  that  do  not  la})our,  you  will  perceive  in  .some  an  invincil)le  jiro- 
j)ensity  to  mechanical  inventions,  wliile  others,  not  only  cannot  execute, 
but  cannot  ])e  taught,  Ikav  the  simplest  processes  are  executed.  This 
constructiveness  is  a  distinct  function,  or  organ,  we  liad  almost  said,  a 
peculiar  sense,  but  wliat  it  is,  or  hoi^'  it  ojierates,  we  confess  our  iiialii- 
lity  to  exj)Iain,  «»r  to  imagine.  We  are  utterly  destitute  of  tlie 
orgaii. 

In  tliis  ca.se,  a.s  in  otliers,  where  the  j)ursuits  of  the  su})jects  of  t)ur 
memoirs  lie  out  of  tlie  sjihere  of  our  owii  kriowledge,  we  shall  I)«»rr(iw 
frcely  from  thf»se  sourccs  of  intcllii^rcncc  u  liich  lic  ojhmi  to  us.  Tlie  fol- 
lowiiig  n(»ticuofSiu  Hiciiahd  AuKUHi(;irris  taken,  verlKitim,  froni 
tliat  adiiiira])lc  work,  tlie  Lilirarv  <)f  Kntertaining  Knowledge,  aiid  fn»ni 
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one  of  its  most  delightful  departmeiits — tliat  which  illustrates  the 
"  Pursuit  of  kiiowledge  uiider  dilhculties." 

We  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  author 
of  these  pleasant  and  profitable  little  volumes^  and  think  we  do  him  both 
honoui*  and  justice  by  giving  his  facts,  in  his  words,  better  than  if  we 
should  attempt  to  appropriate  what  is  not  our  own,  by  a  jiaraphrase. 

Arkwright  Mas  born  on  the  23rd  of  December^  1732,  at  Preston,  in 
Lancashire.  His  parents  M^re  very  poor,  and  he  was  the  youngest  of 
a  family  of  thirteen  children ;  so  that  we  may  suppose  the  school  edu- 
cation  he  received,  if  he  ever  was  at  school  at  all,  was  extremely 
limited.  Indeed,  but  little  learning  would  probably  be  deemed  neces- 
sary  for  the  profession  to  Mhich  he  was  bred, — that  of  a  barber.  This 
business  he  continued  to  foHow  till  he  was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age  ; 
and  this  first  period  of  his  history  is  of  course  obscure  enough.  About 
the  year  17^0,  however,  or  soon  after,  he  gave  up  shaving,  and  com- 
menced  business  as  an  itinerant  dealer  in  hair,  collecting  the  commodity 
by  travelling  up  and  doM^i  the  country,  and  then,  after  he  had  dressed 
it,  selling  it  again  to  the  wig-makers,  with  whom  he  very  soon  acquired 
the  character  of  keeping  a  better  article  than  any  of  his  rivals  in  the 
same  trade.  He  had  obtained  possession,  too,  we  are  told,  of  a  secret 
method  of  dyeing  the  hair,  by  which  he  doubtless  contrived  to  augment 
his  profits ;  and  perhaps,  in  his  accidental  acquaintance  with  this  little 
piece  of  chemistry,  we  may  find  the  germ  of  that  sensibility  he  soon 
began  to  manifest  to  the  value  of  new  and  unpublished  inventions  in  the 
arts,   and  of  his  passion  for  patent-rights  and  the  pleasures  of  mono- 

It  would  appear  that  his  first  eflTort  in  mechanics,  as  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  many  other  ingenious  men,  was  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
perpetual  motion.  It  wds  in  inquiring  after  a  person  to  make  Iiim 
somc  wheels  for  a  project  of  this  kind,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  17^7^  he  got  acquainted  with  a  clockmaker  of  the  name  of  Kay, 
then  residing  at  Warrington,  with  whom  it  is  certain  that  he  remained 
for  a  consideral)Ie  time  after  closely  connected.  From  this  moment  wc 
may  date  his  entrance  upon  a  new  career. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths  was  introduced  into  this  country 
r)nly  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  although  stuffs, 
inij)roperly  called  IManchester  cottons,  had  been  fabricated  nearly  three 
centuries  before,  \»  hich,  howcver,  were  made  entirely  of  wool.  It  is 
generally  thought  that  the  first  attem[)t  at  the  manufacture  of  (^otton 
gcKxIs  in  Europe  did  not  take  place  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  thc  art  was  introduce<i  into  Italy.  13(;fore  this,  the  only  cottons 
kuown  had  lx;en  imported  from  the  East  Indies. 
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Tlie  English  cottons,  for  many  years  after  the  intr<Kluction  of  the 
nianiifacture,  hacl  only  the  weft  of  cotton  ;  the  warp,  or  longitudinal 
threads  of  the  cloth,  being  of  linen.  It  was  conceived  to  be  impracti- 
cable  to  spin  the  cotton  m  ith  a  sufhciently  hard  twist  to  niake  it 
serviceable  for  this  latter  purpose.  Although  occasionally  exported  too 
in  small  quantities,  the  manufactured  goods  were  chiefiy  consumed  at 
home.  It  was  uot  till  about  the  year  I7O6  tliat  any  considerable 
demand  for  them  arose  abroad. 

But  about  this  time  the  exportation  of  cottons,  both  to  the  continent 

and  to  Atnerica,  began  to  be  carried  on  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  manu- 

facture  of  course  received  a  corresponding  impulse.     The  thread  had 

hitherto  beeu  spun  eutirely,  as  it  still  continues  to  l)e  in  India,  by  the 

tedious  j)rocess  of  the  distaff  and  spindle,  the  spinner  drawing  out  only 

a  single  thread  at  a  time.     But  as  the  demand  for  the  manufactured 

article  continued  to  increase,  a  greater  and  greater  scarcity  of  weft  was 

experienced,  till,  at  last,  although  there  were  50,000  spindles  constantly 

at  work  in  Lancashire  alone,  each  occupying  an  individual  spinner,  they 

were  found  quite  insufhcient  to  suj^ply  the  quantity  of  thread  recpiired. 

The  weavers  generally,  iu  those  days,  had  the  weft  they  used  spun  for 

them  by  the  females  of  their  family ;  and  now  '^  those  weavers,"  says 

Mr.  Guest,  in  his  Ilistory  of  the  Cotton  IVIanufacture,  "  whose  families 

could  not  furnish  the  necessary  supply  of  weft,  had  their  spinning  done 

by  their  neighbours,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  more  for  the  spinning  than 

the  price  allowed   by  their  masters ;  and  even  with  this  disadvantage, 

very   (^w  could  procure  weft   enough   to   keej»    themselves   constantly 

em])loyed.     It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  weaver  to  walk  three  or 

four  miles  in  a  morning,  and  call  on  five  or  six  spinners,  l)efore  he  could 

collect  weft  to  serve  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  and  when  he 

wished  to  weave  a  j)iece  in  a  shorter  time  than  usual,  a  new  ribl)on,  or 

gown,  was  necessary  to  quicken  the  exertions  of  tlie  sj)inner." 

It  was  natural,  in  this  state  of  things,  that  attempts  shouhl  Ix»  made 

to  contrive  some  methcKl  of  spinning  more  effective  than  that  which  had 

hitherto  been  in  use ;  and,  in  fact,  several  ingenious  individuals  seem  to 

have  turned  their   attention   to  the  subject,     Loiig  before    this  tiiiie, 

indeed,  sjiinning  by  machinery  had  l)een  thought  of  by  niore  than  (ine 

sj)eculator.     A   iVIr.  Wyatt,  of  Litchfield,  is   stated   to   have   actually 

invcnted  an  aj)j)aratus  for  tliat  j)urj)f>se  so  early  as  the  year  17'^'^»  :i"d 

to  have  ha<l  factories  built  and  filled  witli   his  machines,  Inttli  at  Bir- 

minghani  and  Northamj)t(Mi.     Tliese  undertakings,  however,  not  being 

successful,  tlie  niacliines  were  allowed  to  jK-risli,  and   110  nnKlel  or  des- 

cription    of   them  was  jireserved.^      Tliere  w;ls   also  a    iMr.    Laurence 

•See  Essay  ou  thc  Cottuu  Tradc,  by  Mr.  Kcuucdy,  Mauchcstcr  Mcmoirs,  sccoud 
scrics^^vol.  iii. 
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Earns]iaN\-,  of  Mottram,  iii  Clieshire,  of  wbom  "  it  is  recorded,"  says 
Mv.  BaiiieSj  in  liis  History  of  Lancashire,*  "  that,  in  the  year  1753,  he 
invented  a  machine  to  spin  and  reel  cotton  at  one  operation,  which  he 
shewed  to  his  neighbours,  and  then  destroyed  it,  through  the  generous 
apprehension  that  he  might  deprive  the  poor  of  bread  " — a  mistake, 
but  a  benevolent  one. 

It  was  in  the  year  17^7^  as  we  have  mentioned,   tliat  Arkwright 

became   acquainted  with  Kay.      In    1768   the  two   friends   appeared 

together   at  Preston,    and   immediately   began   to  occupy  themselves 

busily  in  the  erection  of  a  machine  for  the  spinning  of  cotton-thread, 

of  which  they  had  brought  a  model  with  them.     They  had  prevailed 

upon  a  ]\Ir.  Smalley,  wlio  is  described  to  have  been  a  liquor  merchant 

and  paiuter  of  that  place,  to  join  tliem  in   their  speculation ;  and  the 

room  in  which  the  machine  was  iixed  was  the  parlour  of  the  dwelling- 

house  attached  to  the  free  grammar-school,  the  use  of  which  Smalley 

liad  obtained  from  his  friend,  the  schoolmaster.     At   this  time  Ark- 

wriglit  was  so  poor  that,  an  election  contest  having  taken  place  in  the 

town,  of  which  he  was  a  burgess,  it  is  asserted  that  his  friends,  or 

party,  were  obliged  to  subscribe  to  get  him  a  decent  suit  of  clothes 

before   they  could  bring  him  into  the  poll-room.t      As  soon   as  the 

eiection  was  over,  he  and  Kay  left  Preston,   and,   carrying  with  them 

their  model,  betook  themselves  to  Nottingham,  the  apprehension  of  the 

hostility  of  the  people  of  Lancashire  to  the  attempt  he  was  making  to 

introduce  spinning  by  machinery  having,  as  Arkwright  himself  after- 

Mards  stated^J  induced  him  to  take  this  step.     On  arriving  at  Notting- 

ham,  he  first  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Wrights,   the  bankers, 

for  obtaining  the  necessary  supply  of  capital ;  but  they,  after  a  short 

time,  liaving  declined  to  continue  their  advances,  he  took  his  model  to 

IMessrs.  Need  and  Strutt,  stocking  weavers  of  that  place,  the  latter  of 

whom  was  a  particularly  ingenious  man,  and  well  qualified,  from  his 

scientific  acquirements,  of  m  hich  he  had  possessed  himself  under  many 

disadvantages,  to  judge  of  the  adaptation  of  the  new  machinery  to  its 

pro])osed   object.      An  inspection   of  it  perfectly  satisfied   him  of  its 

great  value ;  and  he  and  Mr.  Need  immediately  agreed  to  enter  into 

partnership  with  Arkwright,  who  accordingly,    in  1769,  took  out  a 

patent  for  the  machine  as  its  inventor.     A  spinning-mill,  driven  by 

horse  power,  was  at  the  same  time  erected,  and  fiUed  with  the  frames ; 

being,    unless  we  inchide   those   erected    many  years  before   by  Mr. 

Wyatt,  the  first  work  of  the  kind  that  had  been  known  in  this  country. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  115. 

f  Baiue8'.s  Hi«tory  of  Lancashirc,  vol.  ii.  p.  484 

i  Scc  his  "  Casc,"  1781. 
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Iii  1771  Arkwright  and  his  })artners  established  another  mill  at  Croni- 
ford,  in  the  parish  of  Wirksworth,  in  Derbyshire,  the  macliinery  in 
which  was  set  in  motion  by  a  water-whoel ;  aiid  in  177'^  ^ic  took  out  a 
second  patent,  induding  some  additions  whicli  he  had  made  to  his 
original  apparatus. 

In  what  we  have  hitherto  rehited,  we  have  carefully  confined  our- 
sclves  to  facts  whicli  are  universally  acknowledged ;  but  tliere  are 
other  points  of  the  story  that  havc  been  stated  in  very  opposite  ways, 
and  have  given  rise  to  much  doubt  and  dispute. 

The  machinery  for  which  Arkwright  took  out  his  patents  consisted 
of  various  parts,  his  second  specification  enumerating  no  fewer  than  ten 
different  contrivances ;  but  of  tliese,  the  one  that  Mas  by  far  of  greatest 
importancc,  was  a  device  for  drawing  out  the  cotton  from  a  coarse  to  a 
finer  and  harder  twisted  thread,  and  so  rendering  it  fit  to  be  used  for 
\varp  as  well  as  weft.*  This  was  raost  ingeniously  managed  by  the 
ap})lication  of  a  principle  which  had  not  yet  been  introduced  in  any 
other  mcchanical  operation.  The  cotton  was  in  the  first  place  drawn 
off  from  the  skckvers  on  wliich  it  was  fixed  l)y  one  pair  of  rollers,  wliich 
were  made  to  move  at  a  comparatively  slow  ratc,  and  which  formed  it 
into  thrcads  of  a  first  and  coarser  (piality  ;  t  but  at  a  little  distance 
behind  the  first  was  placed  a  second  pair  of  rollers,  revolving  three, 
four,  or  five  times  as  fast,  which  took  it  up  when  it  liad  passed  through 
the  others,  the  cflTect  of  wliich  would  be  to  reduce  the  tliread  to  a 
dcgrcc  of  fineness  so  many  times  greater  than  that  which  it  origiiially 
Iiad.  The  first  pair  of  rollers  might  Ije  regarded  as  the  fecders  of  thc 
sccond,  which  could  receive  no  more  than  the  others  sent  to  them  ;  aiid 
that,  agaiii,  could  be  no  more  than  these  others  themselves  took  up  from 
tlie  skewcrs.  As  the  second  jiair  of  rollcrs,  therefore,  rcvolved,  mc  will 
siiy,  five  times  for  every  one  revolution  of  tlie  first  pair,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  recjuired  for  thcir  consumption  in  a  given  time  five  times 
the  length  of  thread  that  tlie  first  did,  tliey  could  o!)viousIy  only  obtiiin 
so  much  length  by  drawing  out  the  common  portion  of  cotton  iiito 
thrcad  of  fivc  tinics  thc  origiiial  fiiicncss.  Nothing  could  l>c  iintrc 
IxMutifuI  or  morc  ctfectivc  thaii  this  coiitrivaiicc  ;  Mhich,  with  an  addi- 

♦This  wa.s,  in  truth,  the  principal  subject  of  Arkwright's  first  patent ;  and,  accord- 
iiijjly,  on  thc  preat  trial  (afterwards  mentioncd)  which  took  place  in  .lune,  I78.J,  his 
opponent*  accuM.'d  him  of  endeavouring  unfairly  to  prolong  his  lirst  patent  by  meaiis 
of  his  second. 

f  In  .Arkwriifhfs  apparatus,  which  was  a  combination  of  the  carding  and  spinning 
machinery,  this  first  part  of  the  process  was  somewhat  modified;  bnt  the  prineiple  of 
the  two  pairs  of  rollers,  the  oiie  revohing  faster  than  the  ulher,  which  forui»  tlic 
pcculiarity  of  thc  inachinc,  was  cuiployed  a^  hcrc  dcscribed. 
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tioual  provision  for  giving  tlie  proper  twist  to  tlie  thread,  constitutes 
whdt  is  called  the  water-frame  or  throstle.* 

Of  this  part  of  his  machinerV;,  Arkwright  particularly  claimed  the 
invention  as  his  own.  He  admitted,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  other 
machines  included  in  his  patent,  that  he  was  rather  their  improver 
tlian  their  inventor ;  and  the  original  spinning  machine  for  coarse 
thread,  commonly  called  the  spinning-jenny^  he  frankly  attributed  in 
its  first  conception  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hargrave,  who  resided  at 
Blackburn^  and  who,  he  said^  having  been  driven  out  of  Lancashire  in 
consequence  of  his  invention^  had  taken  refuge  in  Nottingham ;  but, 
unable  to  bear  up  against  a  conspiracy  formed  to  ruin  him,  had  been  at 
last  obliged  to  relinquish  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  object,  and 
died  in  obscurity  and  distress. 

There  were,  however,  other  parties  as  well  as  Arkwright  in  these 
new  machines,  and  who  would  not  allow  that  any  of  them  were  of  his 
invention.  As  to  the  principal  of  them,  the  water-frame,  they  alleged 
that  it  was  in  reality  the  invention  of  a  poor  reed-maker,  of  the  name  of 
Highs,  or  Hayes,  and  that  Arkwright  had  obtained  the  knowledge  of 
it  from  his  old  associate  Kay,  who  had  been  employed  by  Highs  to 
assist  him  in  constructing  a  model  of  it  a  short  time  before  Arkwright 
had  sought  his  acquaintance.  Many  cotton-spinners,  professing  to 
believe  this  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case,  actually  used  Arkwrighfs 
machinery  in  their  factories,  notwithstanding  the  patent  by  whicli  he 
liad  attcmpted  to  protect  it ;  and  tliis  invasion  of  his  monopoly  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  at  last  he  found  himself  obliged  to  bring 
actions  against  no  less  than  nine  different  parties.f 

The  first  of  these,  in  which  a  Colonel  Mordaunt  M^as  defendant^  was 
tricd  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  July,  1781.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion,  however,  the  question  as  to  the  originality  of  the  inventions  was 

*  So  called  from  its  having  been  originally  moved  by  water  power. 
f  It  is  asserted,  in  the  article  on  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  repeated  in  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  in  the  91st 
iiumber  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  a  trial  took  place  upon  the  subject  of  Ark- 
wrighfs  first  patent  in  the  year  1772,  on  which  occasion  he  obtained  a  verdict  esta- 
blishing  its  validity.  This  statement,  however,  for  which  no  authority  is  given, 
appears  to  be  altogether  without  foundation.  No  such  trial  is  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  June  aud  November,  1772, 
although  both  that  of  July,  I78I,  and  that  of  February,  \7S6,  are  repeatedly  men- 
tioned ;  nor  is  it  noticed,  we  believe,  in  any  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  Arkwrighfs 
machincry.  Mr.  Cuest  (who  has  written  a  history  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  which 
is  inarked  by  a  somewhat  strong  dislike  to  Arkwright)  searched  the  records  of  the 
courts  of  King'K  Bcnch,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchcquer,  for  the  year  1772,  without 
findiu^'  aiiy  trace  of  it. 
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not  mooted ;  tlie  defence  taken  ])eing  the  insufHciency  of  the  specifica- 
tion  on  which  the  patent  liad  l)een  obtained ;  and  iipon  that  ground  a 
verdict  was  given  in  favour  of  the  defendant.  On  this  result  Ark- 
wright  abandoned  tlie  otlier  eight  actions  he  liad  raised ;  and  instead 
of  attempting  any  longer  to  maintain  his  patent  in  a  court  of  huF, 
published  a  pamphlct,  containing  what  he  called  his  "  Case,"  with  a 
view  of  inducing  tlie  legislature  to  interfere  for  his  protection.  It  is 
proper  we  should  here  mention  that,  although  the  first  of  these  actions 
in  I78I,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  others,  thus  Ment  ofF  without 
the  real  merits  of  the  case  having  been  gone  into,  yet  several  of  thc 
defendants  Mere  prepared  to  dispute  the  claini  of  the  patentee  to  the 
invention  of  the  niachines,  and  that  both  Highs  and  Kay  had  been 
summoned  to  give  their  evidence  upon  that  point,  and  were  actually  in 
court  during  the  trial  of  the  action  against  Colonel  IVIordaunt,  the 
former  liaving  lieen  brought  over  from  Ireland,  where  he  was  then 
residing,  expressly  for  the  (x:ciision. 

Arkwright  submitted  to  the  verdict  tliat  had  been  given  against  him 
for  nearly  four  years ;  but  at  last,  in  February,  1785,  he  commenced  a 
second  action  upon  the  subject,  which  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  ;  and,  having  bnmght  forward  several  artists  who  declared  that 
they  couhl  make  the  machines  fr(»m  the  descri])tions  which  hc  had 
given  in  his  sj)ecification,  he  obtained  a  verdict  which  reinstated  him  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  monopoly.  Upon  this,  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
the  only  question  submitted  to  the  jury  was  that  regarding  the  siifii- 
ciency  of  the  specification  ;  although  it  soon  aj)peared  that  several  of 
the  j)arties  interested  were  determined  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  deci- 
sion  of  the  matter  upon  that  ground  alone. 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  a  scire-facias, 
an  action  which  is  nominally  at  the  suit  of  the  King,  was  bnuight 
against  Arkwright  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  rej)eal  the  j)atent, 
in  the  trial  of  which  the  whole  of  the  (juostioii  was  at  last  goiie  into. 
The  j)rincipal  evideiice  on  which  it  was  attemjited  to  l)e  shewn  tliat  the 
uater-frame  was  not  invented  by  Arkwright,  witsthat  of  Highs,  of  Kay, 
and  of  Kay's  wife,  the  substiince  of  wliich  was,  that  tlie  doubh»  rollers 
liad  l)eeii  origiiially  contrived  by  Highs  in  the  early  j)art  of  the  year 
17'>7>  wliile  he  was  residiiig  in  tlie  town  of  Leigli  ;  that  he  had 
cinjiloved  liis  iicighbour  aiid  ac(|uaiiitaii('e  Kay  to  m.ike  a  nKMlcI  of  a 
iiiachine  for  him  ujxin  tliat  j)riiicij)le  ;  aiid  tliat  Kav,  uj>on  meeting 
with  Arkwright  a  short  time  after,  at  Warrington,  had  been  j>ersuaded 
bv  him  t(»  cominunicate  to  Iiim  the  secret  of  Higlis's  inveiitioii,  011  tlie 
uii(lerstaiidiiig,  as  it  would  ajijMMr,  tliat  tlie  two  slioiild  iiiaKe  uliat  they 
(•"uld  of  it,  aiid  sliarc  thc  advaiitages  l^etween  tliciii.     Tlic  cviilcnce  of 
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each  of  the  witnesses  corroborated,  so  far  as  the  case  admitted,  that  of 
the  others  ;  Highs  stated  that  he  had  been  hrst  informed  of  the  manner 
in  M'hich  Arkwright  had  got  possession  of  his  invention  by  Kay's  wife, 
who,  on  her  part,  swore  that  she  recollected  her  husband  making 
models,  lirst  for  Highs,  and  afterwards  for  Arkwright,  although  she 
could  not  speak  with  any  distinctness  to  the  nature  of  the  machine ; 
while  Kay  himself  acknowledged  the  treachery  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  and  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  said 
that  Arkwright  had  contrived  to  obtain  from  him  the  secret  of  Highs's 
inveution.  Highs  also  stated  that,  upon  meeting  with  Arkwright  in 
Mancliester,  some  years  after  he  had  taken  out  his  patent,  he  charged 
him  with  the  source  from  which  he  had  derivedthe  machine;  to  which 
ArkMright  said  nothing  at  first,  but  afterwards  remarked  that,  if  any 
person,  having  made  a  discovery,  declined  to  prosecute  it,  he  conceived 
any  other  had  a  right,  after  a  certain  time,  to  take  it  up  and  obtain  a 
patent  for  it,  if  he  chose. 

This  famous  trial  lasted  from  nine  o*clock  in  the  morning  till  half- 
past  twelve  at  night,  and  excited  the  greatest  interest,  both  among 
those  more  immediately  concerned,  and  among  the  public  generally. 
Among  the  witnesses  examined  were  Mr.  Cumming,  the  well-known 
watchmaker,  I\Ir.  Harrison,  the  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  marine  chro- 
nometer,  Dj\  Darwin,  and  the  since  celebrated  James  Watt.  The 
result  Mas  a  verdict  again  invalidating  the  patent ;  which,  on  a  motion 
being  made  for  a  new  trial,  the  court  refused  to  disturb.  Arkwright 
after  this  never  took  any  further  steps  to  vindicate  his  patent  rights. 
On  this  account  some  writers  have  been  disposed  to  maintain  that  he 
really  had  obtained  the  inveutions  in  the  manner  that  Highs  and  Kay 
alleged.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  it  has  been  a  common 
fate  with  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  enrich  themselves  by 
their  happy  inventions  to  have  attempts  made  to  take  from  them  thc 
honour  of  those  discoveries,  of  the  profits  of  which  it  is  found  impossible 
to  deprive  them — and  that  it  has  seldom,  in  such  cases,  been  difficult  to 
find  some  hitherto  unheard-of  genius  to  set  up  his  claim  to  the  prior 
discovery  of  what,  nevertheless,  it  would  appear  he  scarcely  knew  tlie 
valuc  of,  after  he  had  discovered  it.  In  this  particular  case  the  other 
party  had  a  strong  interest  in  setting  aside  Arkwrighfs  pretensions  if 
they  could,  and  the  circumstance  of  Kay  having  been  connected  with 
Higlis  before  he  was  employed  by  him,  afll^orded  them  a  tempting  foun- 
datiori  on  w  hich  to  erect  M'hat  they,  no  doubt,  considered  a  very  conve- 
nierit  theory.  Tlien  again,  as  for  so  much  of  their  allegation  as  rested 
upon  the  evidence  of  this  Kay,  it  was  not  entitled  to  command  much 
attontion,  since  it  apj>eared  both  that  he  had  some  time  before  (juanellod 
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witli  Arkwriglit,  and  that  he  must,  even  by  his  own  account,  have  acted 
so  perfidious  a  part  in  regard  to  his  first  friend  Highs,  as  to  deprive 
him  of  all  claim  to  be  believed  in  any  thing  he  niight  now  cho<3Se  to 
assert.  Highs's  own  evidence  is  undoubtedly  wliat  seems  to  ])ear 
strongest  against  ArkMright ;  but  he,  froni  very  natural  causes,  niight 
have  l^cen  mistaken  as  to  various  points.  He  ap})ears  to  have  told  his 
story  in  a  very  confused  and  ineflfective  way — nnich  as  if  he  either  did 
not  feel  his  ground  to  be  very  sure,  or  was  not  at  all  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance  of  the  facts  to  Mhicli  lie  was  brought  to  speak.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible  that,  if  he  actually  did  invent  the  machine  in  (piestion,  Arkwright 
may  liave  also  liit  upon  the  sanie  idea  about  the  sanie  tinie  ;  or  may  at 
least  have  l)een  led  to  it  merely  by  sofne  vague  rumour  that  liad  got 
abroad  as  to  what  Highs  was  alxjut — not  an  unnatural  sup{)osition,  when 
we  reflect  that  his  oj)erations  seeni  to  have  Ijeen  a  good  deal  talked  of 
in  thc  neighbourhood,  and  that  tlie  sliglitest  hint  of  the  j)rinciplc  of  the 
water-frame  would  have  sufliced  to  j)ut  an  ingenious  man  like  Arkwright 
in  j)ossession  of  the  whole  machine.  And  this  after  all  gives  us,  j)er- 
haj)s,  the  most  natural  exj)lanation  of  his  conversation  with  Highs  at 
Manchester.  If  he  knew  that  he  had  really  stolen  his  inventioii  from 
that  j)erson  in  the  manner  stated  in  Kay's  evidence,  it  isnot  likely  that 
he  W(»uld  have  l)een  much  disj)osed  to  mcet  him  at  all  ;  whereas  tlie 
interview  apj)ears  to  have  l)een  arranged  by  the  intervention  of  a  mutual 
ac(|uaintance,  who  had  in  all  j)robabiIity  obtained  the  consent  of  b(>th 
parties  to  his  bringing  them  together.  Ilis  silence,  when  Highs 
charged  him  with  having  got  j)ossession  of  his  invention,  or  ratlier 
mereiy  noticed  tlie  circumstance  (for  the  whole  scems  to  have  j^assed  in 
quite  an  amicable  manner),  will  dej)end  for  its  interj)retation  very  nuich 
upon  the  exact  words  used  by  Highs,  which  it  is  very  j)ossibIe  he  did 
not  recollect  perfectly  when  he  gave  his  evidence  in  the  Guirt  of  King's 
Bench  twelve  or  thirteen  years  afterwards.  Perhaj)s  he  said  nothing 
alK)Ut  Kay  at  all  ;  but  merely  remarked  in  general  terms  that  lie  had 
l)een  l)eforehand  Mith  INIr.  Arkwriglit  in  tliinking  of  the  two  j)airs  of 
rollers  which  formed  so  valuable  a  j)art  of  his  j)atent  machinery.  This 
was  an  avennent  which  for  anything  that  Arkwright  knew  might  be 
true,  and  which  if  incorrect  he  had  at  aiiy  rate  110  nicaiis  of  refuting; — 
so  that  nothiiig  could  be  more  natural  tlian  his  remainiiig  siloiit — 
although  he  would  scarcely,  one  should  tliiiik,  have  takeii  the  tliiiig 
<|iiite  so  passively  if  he  had  been  flatly  charged  with  the  base  contluct 
afterwards  imjmtcd  to  him.  The  observation,  again,  he  is  said  to  have 
made  a  little  while  after,  is  j)erfectly  coiisistent  with  this  view  of  the 
case.  He  waves  the  (piestion  as  to  wliich  of  tlie  two  niiglit  have  Ihhmi 
first  in    j)ossession   of  the   idea  ;    and    C(»ntents    himself   with    sim|>ly 

3  o 
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remarking  tliat,  liowever  that  might  be^  he  conceived  any  One  who  had 
made  a  discovery  which  lie  thought  miglit  be  turned  to  advantage  was 
qiiite  entitled  to  take  it  up  and  prosecute  it  by  himself,  even  though 
another  might  also  be  in  possessiou  of  it,  if  that  other  shewed  no  inten- 
tion  of  stirring  in  the  business.  And  to  this  remark  Highs^,  by  his  own 
account,  quietly  assented^  although  it  certainly  would  have  been  natural 
enough  for  him  to  have  hinted^  if  he  really  had  previously  advanced 
the  charge  which  on  the  trial  he  said  he  had  done,  that  whatever  a  man 
miglit  do  with  regard  to  an  inventiou  that  \a  as  really  his  own,  lie  could 
hardly  have  a  right  in  any  circumstances  to  steal  those  of  other  people, 
and  take  out  a  patent  for  tliem. 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  come  to  on  the  subject  of  Arkwright^s 
claim  to  the  invention  of  tlie  machinery  introduced  by  him  into  his 
spinning  factories,  it  is  incontestable  that  to  him  alone  belongs  the  merit 
both  of  having  combined  its  different  parts  with  admirable  ingenuity 
and  judgment,  and  of  having  by  his  unwearied  and  invincible  perse- 
verance  first  brought  it  into  actual  use  on  anything  like  an  extensive 
scale,  and  demonstrated  its  power  and  value.  The  several  inventions 
which  his  patent  embraced,  whether  they  were  his  own  or  not,  would 
probably  but  for  him  have  perished  with  their  authors;  none  of  whom 
except  himself  had  the  determination  and  courage  to  face  the  multi- 
plied  fatigues  and  dangers  that  lay  in  the  way  of  achieving  a  practical 
exemplification  of  what  they  Iiad  conceived  in  their  minds,  or  to  encoun- 
ter  any  part  of  that  opposition,  incredulity,  ridicule,  of  those  disap- 
pointments,  repulses,  losses,  and  other  discouragements,  over  all  of 
which  he  at  last  so  completely  triumphed.  When  he  set  out  on  this 
career  he  was  poor,  friendless,  and  utterly  unknown.  We  have  already 
stated  that.  on  his  coming  with  Kay  to  Preston,  he  was  almost  in  rags ; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  when  he  and  Kay  made  application  immedi- 
ately  before  this  to  a  Mr.  Atherton  for  some  pecuniary  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  prosecute  their  plans,  Arkwrighfs  appearance  alone  was 
enough  to  determine  that  gentleman  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
adventure.  Can  we  have  a  more  exciting  example,  then,  of  what  a 
resolute  heart  may  do  in  apparently  the  most  hopeless  circumstances  ? 
— of  what  ingenuity  and  perseverance  together  may  overcome  in  thc 
pursuit  of  what  they  are  determined  to  attain  }  And  this  is  the  grand 
lesson  wliich  the  history  of  Arkwright  is  fitted  to  teach  us — to  give 
ourselves  wholly  to  one  oyjject,  and  never  to  despair  of  reachi ng  it. 
Even  after  he  had  succceded  in  forming  his  j)artnership  with  Messrs. 
Need  and  Strutt,  his  success  was  far  from  being  secured.  For  a  long 
tinie  the  spccuJation  was  a  hazardous  and  unprofitable  one ;  and  no  lit- 
tle  outlay  of  capital  was  requircd  to  carry  it  on.     He  tells  us  himself  in 
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liis  "Casc,"  that  it  did  not  begiii  to  pay  till  it  had  Ijeeii  j)crsevered  iii  tor 
five  years,  and  had  swallowed  iij)  a  capital  of  niore  than  twelve  thousand 
pouiids.  We  cannot  doiibt  that  it  required  all  Arkwrighfs  dexterity 
and  firmness  to  inducc  his  partners  to  j)ersevere  witli  tlie  experiincut 
under  this  large  expenditure  and  protracted  disappointnicnt.  But  it 
Avas  the  character  of  the  man  to  devote  liis  whole  lieart  and  faculties  to 
whatever  he  engaged  in.  Even  to  the  close  of  his  life  the  nianagement 
of  his  different  factories  was  his  only  occupation,  and  even  amusement. 
Altliough  lie  liad  l)een  from  early  life  afflicted  witli  severe  astluna,  lie 
to(A  scarcely  anv  rccreation — employing  all  his  time  either  in  superin- 
tending  the  daily  concerns  of  tkese  establislmients — Mhich  were  regu- 
lated  upon  a  plan  that  itself  indicated  in  its  contriver  no  little  ingenuitv 
and  reach  of  mind  ;'^'  or  in  adding  such  improvements  to  his  machinery 
from  time  to  time,  as  his  experience  and  observation  suggested.  And 
thus  it  was,  that  from  a  poor  bar])er  he  raised  himself  to  what  he  even- 
tually  became — not  merely  to  rank  and  great  affluence — but  to  l)e  the 
founder  of  a  new  branch  of  national  industry,  destined  in  a  wonderfullv 
sliort  space  of  time  to  assume  the  very  first  place  among  the  manufac- 
tures  of  his  country." 

Here,  we  regret  to  state,  our  guide  deserts  us.  Having  accomplislied 
his  purpose,  and  displayed  the  claims  of  Arkwright  to  the  merit  of  an 
inventor,  he  forbears  to  dej)ict  him  in  thc  character  of  a  wealthy  maii, 
increasing  in  honours  as  in  years.  But,  iii  fact,  the  increase  of  the 
cotton  trade  was  the  increase  of  Arkwright's  j)rosj)erity  ;  lie  saw  and 
lieard  thc  sources  of  his  riches  on  every  side  of  his  growing  mansion, 
and  having  once  tasted  the  j)Ieasure  of  growing  wealthy,  adhered  to  it 
with  commend;d)Ie  constancy.  By  pursuing  his  fortune,  lie  acrjuired 
the  j)raise  which  many  j)urchase  by  the  sacrifice  of  fortune,  time,  aiid 
ease — that  of  a  public  l)enefactor,  and  a  friend  to  the  j)oor.  It  has 
been  said,  that  his  frugalitv  bordered  on  j)arsimony  ;  but  we  shouM 
not  hastilv  conclude  that  he  was  discreditably  juMiurious,  or  would 
have  lK'grudged  to  sj)end  when  human  kindness  or  Christian  duty  bade 
hini  loose  his  j)urse  strings.  Seeing  him  j)ossessed  of  the  revenues  of  a 
|)rince,  the  world  exj)ected  him  at  least  to  adoj)t  the  style  of  a  gentle- 

*  "  The  oritjiiiality  and  comprehension  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwriv:ht's  mind,"  says  the 
writcr  of  the  articK*  on  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  *  Encyclo- 
p;edia  Hritannica,'  "  were  pcrhaps  marked  by  nothinj;  more  stronj;ly  than  the  judK- 
nicnt  with  which,  although  new  to  business,  he  conducted  the  great  concems  his 
discoveries  gave  rise  to,  and  the  systematic  order  and  arrangement  whith  he  intro- 
duced  into  every  dipartment  of  his  extensive  works.  Ilis  plans  of  managenu-nt, 
which  must  have  heen  entirely  his  own,  since  no  estal)lishment  of  a  similar  nature  theii 
existed,  wrn-  universally  adoptfd  byothers;  aud  after  lonp  exi^erience  thcv  have  not 
yet  in  any  matcrial  j)oii»t  Ixeu  altercd  or  improved." 
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maii ;  but  the  world  is  aii  unreasonable  personage,  and  by  no  means  so 
charitable  in  its  judgments  of  the  rich^  as  devout  in  its  adoration  of 
riches.  For  a  man  accustomed  from  infancy  till  middle  age  to  a  homely 
method  of  living,  to  adopt  the  sumptuous  elegancies  of  artificial  society, 
is  to  make  himself  thoroughly  miserable.  The  expense  is  the  least 
part  of  the  annoyance.  His  bed^  his  meals^  his  garments^  every  piece 
of  furniture  iu  his  mansion  torments  him,  his  servants  agonize  him, 
but  his  wife  and  daugliters  are  worse  than  all.  To  say  nothing  of 
elegances  or  luxuries,  the  most  essential  comforts  of  genteel  existence 
are  nuisances  to  those  who  have  grown  up  without  them,  e.  g.  frequent 
changes  of  linen,  daily  shaving^  &c.  Arkwright  had  no  pretensions 
to  the  philosophic  mind  of  Watt,  or  the  tasteful  genius  and  magnificent 
soul  of  Wedgwood;  he  did  not  value  his  discovery  for  the  scientific 
power  it  displayed,  nor  did  he  make  it  subservient  to  the  revival  of  the 
forms  of  antique  beauty.     He  saw  its  utility,  and  that  was  enough. 

In  politics  he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  an  active  part^  at  least  he 
never  aspired  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  which  he  might  easily  have 
commanded ;  but  perhaps  he  thought  it  throwing  money  away.  Yet 
on  occasion  of  presenting  an  address,  in  the  year  1786,  he  was  knighted 
by  the  hand  of  George  the  Third.  This  is  an  expensive  honour,  which 
has  been  made  rather  too  common  ;  but  it  had  the  effect  of  giving  tlie 
barber's  wife  precedence  over  all  the  untitled  ladies  in  the  county. 

Sir  Richard  Arkwright  died  at  his  seat  at  Cromford,  Derbyshire, 
August  8d,  1792.  He  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  between  his  son  and 
daughter,  his  only  surviving  issue,  but  settled  £500  a  year  on  his 
widow,  and  remembered  all  his  nieces  and  nephews  in  his  will.  He 
was  buried  at  Matlock,  but  gave  directions  that  his  body  should  be 
removed  to  the  chapel  he  had  himself  begun  to  build  at  Cromford  as 
soon  as  it  should  bc  finished ;  and  appointed,  in  his  last  testament,  that 
his  son  should  complete  the  structure,  and  settle  £50  a  year  on  the 
cliaplain.  This  bequest  proves  that  prosperity  had  not  produced  tlie 
samc  ungodly  changes  on  Arkwright  as  on  Pope's  Sir  Balaam.  It 
could  not  be  said  of  him, — 

What  once  he  called  a  bkssbuf  now  was  wit, 
And  Ood's  good  provideuce  a  lucky  hil. 

But  why  was  not  the  fifty  pounds  made  threc  hundrcd  ?  The  times 
are  j^ast  M'hen  a  country  j)arson  could  be  ^'  passing  rich  with  forty 
pounds  a  year,"  if  indeed  they  ever  existed,  save  when  *'cvcry  rood  of 
ground  maintained  its  man  :  "  or  to  refer  to  a  jieriod  somewhat  nearer 
to  historic  existence,  since  forty  pounds  were  equivalent  to  three  hun- 
dr<?(l.  ITndcr  the  present  aristocratic  constitution  of  the  church,  three 
hiuidred  a  year  is  requisite   to  keep  a  married  clergyman  on  a  level 
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with  his  brethren.  These  are  not  the  days  of  "  wonderful  Robert 
Walker."  A  clergyman  couhl  not  now  niarry  a  (lomestic  without 
losing  caste,  nor  could  he  emphjy  his  daughters  in  s])inning,  or  his  sons 
in  the  labours  of  the  fiehl,  ^rithout  staining  his  cloth  in  the  public  esti- 
mation.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  no  new  state  of  things.  The  few 
clergymen  who  have  eked  out  a  small  income  by  tlie  lalx)ur  of  their 
families,  and  yet  commanded  the  respect  of  tlieir  parishioners,  have 
lived  out  of  the  workrs  eye,  in  remote  mountain  dales,  where  simple 
maiuiers  and  christian  equality  liaving  once  grown,  have  long  continued, 
like  morning  dew  at  noon  in  the  centre  of  a  forest.  But  clergymen, 
living  in  general  society,  were  always  obligated  to  be  gentlemen,  and 
though  the  expense  of  gentility  has  varied  at  different  times,  yet  it 
has  generally  Ijeen  so  much  as  to  be  inconvenient  to  a  poor  parson  with 
a  largc  family  (and  pof)r  parsons  have  generally  large  families),  and 
Jess  than  three  liundred  a  vear.  Less  than  this  no  ])cneliced  clergyman 
ouglit  to  have,  as  h)ng  as  any  have  more  tlian  Hve. 

Wherever  exorbitant  wealth  exists,  whether  in  a  cliurch,  a  profession, 
a  regiment,  or  a  nation,  there  will  be  keenly-felt  and  discontented 
poverty,  which  will  assume  its  most  fearful  form  of  lawless  and  infu- 
riate  want,  if  the  customary  circulation  of  wealth  l)e  impedcd,  or  tlie 
nunilx?r  of  the  poor  exceed  the  demands  of  the  rich. 

And  here  the  question  occurs,  is  Arkwright,  and  other  such  as  Iie, 
w  ho,  by  multiplying  the  powers  of  production,  have  so  greatly  incre^ised 
the  public  and  ])rivate  wealth  of  Britain,  to  be  considered  as  liene- 
factors  or  not?  Or,  to  state  the  qucstion  more  strongly  and  more  truly, 
was  it  in  wrath  or  in  mercv  that  mankind  were  led  to  the  niodern 
in)])rovements  in  machinery?  Should  we  merely  take  a  survey  of  the 
]>resent  state  of  the  country,  especially  as  regards  the  labouring  classes, 
we  should  be  apt  to  denoniinate  these  inventions  the  self-inHicted 
scourge  of  avarice.  Thev  have  indoed  increased  Avealth,  but  they  have 
tremendously  increjtsed  poverty  ;  not  that  willing  ])overty  m  hich  weans 
the  Sf>ul  from  earth,  and  fixes  the  desires  on  high  ;  not  that  ])overty 
which  was  heretofore  to  be  found  in  mountain  villages,  in  solitary 
<lw('llings  mid-way  up  the  bleak  fell  side,  where  one  green  sj)eck,  one 
gardcn  j)Iot,  a  hive  of  bees,  and  a  few  sheej)  would  keep  a  family  con- 
tent  ;  not  that  j)overty  which  is  tlie  nurse  of  tenij^erance  and  thoughtful 
j)iety  ; — but  s(]ualid,  ever-murmuring  j)overty,  coojkmI  in  mephitic  deus 
and  suidess  alleys ;  hoj»eless,  j)urjM)seIess,  wasteful  in  the  niidst  of 
want ;  a  j)Overty  which  dwarfs  and  disfeatures  iMxly  and  soul,  niakes 
the  caj)acities  aud  even  the  ac<|uirenients  of  intellect  useless  and  j)erni- 
cious,  and  multijilics  a  race  of  nicn  without  the  virtues  which  In.Msts 
oft-times  disj)lay, — without  rtdelity,  gratitudc,  or  natural  alFectioii. 
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Tlie  moral  degradation  of  this  caste  may  not  be  greater  in  Englaud 
tlian  elsewhere,  biit  their  physical  sufferings  are  more  constant  than  in 
the  southern  climates,  and  their  tendency  to  increase  much  stronger 
than  in  the  northern  latitudes.  But  has  machinery  occasioned  the 
existence  or  growth  of  this  class  ?  Certainly  not^ — for  it  has  always 
existed  since  society  assumed  its  present  shape,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
countries  like  Spain  and  Naples,  where  pride  and  indolence  are  too 
powerful  even  for  the  desire  of  wealth  to  overcome. 

But  the  artificial  wealth  which  manufactures  have  assisted  to  gene- 
rate,  has  generated  or  aggregated  a  factitious  population,  dependent  for 
employment  and  subsistence  on  a  state  of  things  exceedingly  and  incal- 
culably  precarious^  and  seldom  able  to  practice  more  than  one  depart- 
ment  of  a  trade,  in  which  labour  is  minutely  divided ;  a  population 
naturally  improvident  in  prosperity  and  impatient  in  distress,  whom 
the  iirst  interruption  of  trade  converts  to  paupers,  and  whom  a  conti- 
nuance  of  bad  times  is  sure  to  fix  in  that  permanent  pauperism,  from 
which  there  is  no  redemption.  Times  may  mend^  but  man,  once  pros- 
trate,  never  recovers  his  upright  posture.  Once  a  vagabond  and  always 
a  vagabond.  Once  accustomed  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  the  opera- 
tive  seldom  takes  pains  to  procure  employment,  and  having  been  paid 
something  for  doing  nothing,  thinks  ever  after  that  he  is  paid  too  little 
for  toil,  and  seizes  every  pretext  to  throw  up  his  work  again.  Charac- 
ter  has  little  influence  on  a  man  whom  the  world  considers,  and  teaches 
to  consider  himself  but  as  a  portion  of  a  mass.  To  be  sensible  of  cha- 
racter  Man  must  feel  himself  a  responsible  individual,  and  to  individu- 
alize  the  human  being,  not  only  must  the  reflective  powers  be  evoked 
and  disciplined  by  education,  but  there  must  be  property,  or  profession, 
or  political  privilege,  or  something  equivalent,  a  certain  sphere  of  free- 
agency,  to  make  the  man  '•  revere  hiniself  as  man/'  and  respect  the 
opinions  of  his  fellow  men.  Now  it  is  the  tendency  of  wealth  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  who  have  no  property  but  the  strength  or  skill 
which  they  must  sell  to  the  highest  bidder :  who  either  by  labour,  or 
witliout  labour,  must  live  u])on  the  property  of  others,  and  who,  having 
no  perinanent  niooring,  are  liable  by  every  wind  of  circumstance,  to  slip 
their  cables,  and  drift  away  with  the  idle  sea-weed  and  the  rotting 
Mrecks  of  long-past  tempests.  Thus,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  the  sedi- 
ment  of  the  commonwealth  is  augmented  with  continual  fresh  deposi- 
tions,  till  the  stream  of  society  is  nigh  choaked  uj),  and  our  gallant 
vessels  stranded  on  the  flats  and  shallows, — M'ithout  metaphor,  so  many 
of  tlie  i)eoi)le  drop  into  the  mob,  that  the  mob  is  like  to  be  too  many  for 
tlie  people,  and  wealth  itself  to  bc  swallowed  up  by  the  poverty  itself 
}ias  l>egotteii. 
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But  these  evils  do  not  rise  directly  from  the  macliiiiery  which  expe- 
dites  lalwur,  but  from  the  blind  desire  of  accumulation,  the  passion  for 
sudden  wealth,  which  that  machiuery  has  helped  to  pamper,  and  which 
first  the  ambition  and  tlien  the  necessities  of  tlie  state  have  fostered 
and  flattered.  The  right  use  of  machinery  is  to  enable  men  to  produce 
what  is  necessary  and  comfortable  for  the  Ixnly,  at  the  least  possible 
expense  of  time,  labour,  care,  thought,  and  capital,  .and  so  far  to  free 
every  man  of  every  natiou  from  tlie  worky-day  business  of  the  world, 
that  the  |xjorest,  while  he  looks  forward  witli  assurance  to  his  morrow's 
meal,  may  have  some  leisure  for  rational  enjoyment,  mental  cultivation, 
meditation,  and  devotion ;  that,  whatever  ranks,  orders,  honours,  or 
dignities  may  subsist,  and  however  the  political  functions  of  the  com- 
monweal  may  be  distributed,  tliere  may  be  none  who  toil  merely  to  eat, 
and  eat  to  toil.     Tlien,  and  not  till  then,  will  Freedom  be  more  than  a 

name. 

The  Earth  has  lent 
Her  waters,  Air  her  breezes;  and  the  sail 
Of  traffic  glides  with  ceaseless  interchange, 
Glistening  along  the  low  and  woody  dale, 
Or  on  the  naked  mountain's  loftj'  side. 
Meanwhile,  at  social  Industrj's  command, 
How  quick,  how  vast  an  increase  !   From  the  germ 
Of  some  poor  hamlet,  rapidly  produced 
Here  a  large  town,  continuous  and  compact, 
Hiding  the  face  of  earth  for  leagues — and  there, 
Where  not  an  habitation  stood  before, 
The  abodes  of  men  irregularly  massed 
Like  trees  in  forests — spread  through  spacious  tracts, 
0'er  which  the  smoke  of  unremitting  fires 
Hangs  permanent,  and  plentiful  as  wreaths 
Of  vapour  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 
And,  wheresoe'er  the  traveller  turas  his  steps, 
He  set'»;  the  barren  wilderness  erased, 
Or  disappearing;  triumph  that  proclaims 
How  much  the  mild  directress  of  the  plough 
Owes  tc)  alliance  with  these  new-born  arts ! 
— Hence  is  the  wide  sea  peopkd, — and  thi-  shores 
Of  Britain  are  resorted  to  by  ships 
Freighted  from  every  climaU-  of  the  wuild 
With  the  world's  choicest  produce,      Hence  ihat  sum 
Of  keels  that  rest  within  her  crowded  ports, 
Or  ride  at  anchor  in  her  sounds  and  bays; 
That  animating  spectacle  of  sails 
Which  through  her  inland  regions,  to  and  fro 
Pa.ss  with  the  respirations  of  the  tide, 
Perpetual,  multitndinous!    1'inally, 
Henc»'  a  dreud  arm  of  fh^ating  Power,  a  voin 
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Of  Thunder,  daunting  those  who  would  approach 
With  hostile  purposes  the  blessed  Isle, 
Truth's  consecrated  resideuce,  the  seat 
Impregnable,  of  Liberty  and  Peace. 

***** 

Yet  I  exult, 
Casting  reserve  away,  exult  to  see 
An  Intellectual  mastery  exercised 
0'er  the  blind  Elements ;  a  purpose  given, 
A  perseverance  fed ;  almost  a  soul 
Imparted — to  brute  Matter.     I  rejoice, 
Measuring  the  force  of  those  gigantic  powers, 
Which  by  the  thinking  Mind  have  bcen  compelled 
To  serve  the  Will  of  feeble-bodied  Man. 
For  with  the  sense  of  admiration  blends 
The  animating  hope  that  time  may  come 
Wheu  strengthened,  yet  not  dazzled,  by  the  might 
Of  this  dominion  over  Nature  gained, 
Men  of  all  lauds  shall  exercise  the  same 
In  due  proportion  to  their  Country's  need ; 
Learning,  though  late,  that  all  true  glory  rests, 
All  praise,  all  safety,  aud  all  happiness, 
Upon  the  Moral  law.     Egyptian  Thebes ; 
Tyre  by  the  margin  of  the  sounding  waves; 
Palmyra,  central  in  the  Desart,  fell; 
And  the  Arts  died  by  which  they  had  been  raised. 
—  Call  Archimedes  from  his  buried  Tomb 
Upon  the  plain  of  vanished  Syracuse, 
And  feelingly  the  Sage  shall  make  report 
How  inseciu-e,  how  baseless  in  itself, 
Is  that  Philosophy,  whose  sway  is  framed 
For  mere  material  instruments  : — how  weak 
Those  Arts,  and  high  Inventions,  if  unpropped 
By  Virtue.  —  He  with  sighs  of  pensive  grief, 
Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 
That  not  the  slender  privilege  is  theirs 
To  save  themselves  from  blank  forgetfulness ! 

Wordsworth's  Excursion. 
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HiTHERTO  we  have  s})okeu  of  ineii  whose  lives  were  history, — 
flowers,  or  medicinal  plants  (for  as  yet  we  have  encountered  no  weeds), 
preserved  in  a  Hortussiccus,  to  which  we  have  done  our  best  to  restore 
the  lively  hue  and  appropriate  aroma.  We  have  now  a  more  delicate 
task  to  perform.  We  speak  of  a  man  whose  death  is  a  reccnt  sorrow ; 
whose  image  lives  in  eyes  that  have  wept  for  l»im.  The  caution  and 
reserve,  which  honour  and  duty  exact  from  the  biographer  of  a  living 
contcmporary,  are  more  especially  required  of  him  wlio  essays  to 
collect  tlie  scattered  lineaments  of  one  who  no  longer  lives  to  confute 
or  appnive  tlie  portrait,  which  yet  may  give  j)ain  or  pleasure  to  many, 
who  compare  the  likeness  with  their  own  autlientic  memory. 

I  never  saw  Roscoe.  I  have  heard  much  of  him,  both  from  the 
many  who  delighted  in  his  praise,  and  fnmi  some  who  reluct<intly 
assented  to  it.  Unseen,  yet  not  (juite  unknown  of  me,  he  jKTformed 
his  earthly  pilgrimaf^e,  and  wont  to  his  reward.  If  his  life  were  not  a 
theme  of  commendation,  —  if,  however  told,  it  were  not  a  bright 
example  and  an  argument  of  hope  to  all,  who,  amid  whatever  circum- 
gtances,  are  striving  to  develope  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  them, 
for  the  glory  of  the  Giver,  and  the  benerit  of  his  creatures, — if  there 
were  any  thing  to  tell,  or  ani/  i/iing  to  lcave  untold,  which  those  who 
knew  him  l)est  would  rather  have  forgotten,  his  lifc  would  never  have 
been  written  by  me.  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  one  who  has  an  heredi- 
tary  right  to  lje  his  Biographer,  is  even  now  jK'rf(>rming  that  office. 
With  his  filial  labours  I  jiresume  not  to  iiitcrfcrc.  I^'t  tln'  son  tell  of 
his  father  what  the  son  knows  (tf  thc  fathcr.  Hosc(k%  as  a  scholar,  aii 
author,  a  j)oIitician,  and  a  j)hilanthroj)ist,  is  j)ublic:  his  j)raise,  and  if 
censure  were  due,  his  censure,  is  as  much  a  j)ublic  proj)orty  as  West- 
minster  AblK\v  should  be.     With  his  more  familiar  j)rivacy  I  meddlc 
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110  otlierwise,  tliaii  as  lie  who  treats  of  fruits  and  flowers  must  necessa- 
rily  say  something  of  the  soil  in  which  they  were  grown,  and  the 
culture  by  \rhich  they  Avere  reared  to  perfection. 

Among  those  men  wlio  have  attained  to  literary  eminence  without 
the  ordinary  assistance  from  their  elders^  Roscoe  was  especially  distin- 
guished  by  the  variety,  and  by  the  elegance  of  his  acquirements.  Most 
of  the  self-taught  have  been  men  of  one  talent  and  one  idea — one 
exchisive  passion  for  one  sort  of  knowledge.  Their  bias  has  been  much 
more  frequently  to  the  mathematics,  physics,  or  mechanics,  than  to 
general  literature.  The  poor  classics  of  Scotland  and  Germany,  such 
as  AdamS;,  Heyne^  and  Winkelman,  are  not  fairly  cases  in  point ;  for 
though  they  underwent  great  toil  and  privation  in  obtaining  tuition, 
they  did  obtain  it,  therefore  were  not  self-taught.  As  little  to  the 
purpose  are  the  instances  of  uneducated  Poets.  For  we  are  not  speaking 
of  men  who  have  displayed  great  genius  with  little  culture,  but  of 
those  who  have  cultivated  tlieir  own  powers  without  the  customary 
aids. 

With  respect  to  the  uneducated  Poets,  however,  not  many  of  them 
are  any  thing  more  thaii  nine-days' -wonders.  Some  great  man^  or 
great  lady,  finds  out  that  a  peasant  or  menial  can  tag  rhimes;  and 
having  at  once  a  most  exaggerated  notion  of  the  difficulty  of  rhiming, 
and  a  most  contemptuous  estimate  of  the  faculties  of  the  lower  orders, 
straightway  gives  information  of  a  self-taught  poet,  whom  patronage 
is  to  select  for  a  victim. 

But  secondly :  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  there  have  lived,  and 
are  living,  true  and  great  poets,  who  have  not  only  been  all  but  desti- 
tute  of  iuiiion,  but  have  been  very  scantily  furnished  with  book-leariiing. 
We  do  not,  however,  count  Shakspeare  in  the  number ;  for  he  was 
manifestly  a  great  and  extensive  reader,  and  got  from  books  whatever 
could  have  been  of  any  use  to  him ;  his  genius,  his  intuitive  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  concreted  by  wide  and  perspicacious  observation  of 
human  life,  his  shaping  and  combining  imagination,  his  electrical  fancy, 
no  })ook  couhl  supply.  The  worhl  is  still  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
confounding  tlie  absence  of  regular  tuition,  with  positive  ignorance ; 
thoiJgh  we  do  hope,  that  the  preposterous  folly  of  dignifying  a  little, 
a  very  little  Latin,  and  very,  very,  very  little  Greek  (forgotten  long 
ago),  with  the  exclusive  name  of  learning,  is  far  gone  in  the  wane. 
Indecd  there  is  more  need  to  assert  and  vindicate  the  true  value  of 
Greek  and  IU>man  lore,  than  to  level  the  by-gone  pretensions  of  its 
professors.  This  age  lias  a  sad  propensity  to  slay  the  slain,  to  fight 
with  wrath  and  alarm  against  the  carcase  of  extinct  prejudices,  because 
some  two  or  three  inen   of  genius,  and  j)erhaj)s  a  score  of  blockheads. 
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are  striving  to  galvanize  them  to  a  postliumous  vitality.  Admitting, 
however,  that  Shakspeare  could  not,  with  the  assistance  of  grammar  and 
dictionary,  construe  an  ode  of  Horace,  (whicli  is  a  j)ure  and  rather  im])ro- 
bable  assertion,  for  Latin  was  then  taught  far  more  generally  than  at 
present),  he  certainly  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  authors,* 
most  of  whicli  were  translated  early  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  rudely  and 
incorrectly  enough  it  may  be,  (there  was  little  or  no  accurate  scholarship 
in  England  before  Bentley),  but  still  so,  that  neither  tlie  feelings  nor 
the  thoughts  were  wanting.  An  nnedncated  man  he  was :  his  mind 
had  never  })een  disciph*ned,  but  it  was  completely  armed  and  ammuni- 
tioned.  Had  he  Ixjen  educated,  he  wouhl  perhaps  liave  avoided  some 
iew  faults,  but  he  would,  in  all  probability,  liave  fallen  considerably 
short  of  his  actual  excellcnce, — not  that  his  matter  would  have  bcen 
less  original  (oMilton,  in  tlie  true  sense  of  tlie  Mord,  is  as  complete 
an  original  as  Shaksj)eare),  })ut  his  manner  would  liave  been  more 
restrained,  more  suMued,  and  therefore  would  have  presented  a  less 
exact  image  of  truth  ;  for  he  was  a  man  modest  and  gentle  by  nature, 
witli  little  of  iMiIton's  mental  hardihood.  It  was  well  for  him  and  for 
mankind,  that  he  did  not  know  how  widely  he  differed  from  his  great 
predecessors. 

But  though  we  except  Shaksj)eare  from  the  h'st  of  nnharned  authors, 
we  admit  that  there  have  l)een,  and  are,  men  who,  with  no  assistance 
from  teachers,  and  little  from  b(M»ks,  have  justly  carned  the  name  of 
Poets.     But  they  are  men  with  Mhom  j)oetry  is   a  passion,   or   a  con- 

•  Dr.  Farmer  is  supjKjsed  to  have  settled  the  question  as  to  Shakspeare's  leaming  by 
proving  (as  far  as  the  niatter  is  capable  of  proof),  that  he  used  the  translated,  not 
the  original  classics.  As  it  is  always  delightful  to  trace  the  reading  of  great  men, 
Dr.  Farmer's  work  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is  ingenious  and  satisfactorj'.  But  thc  infer- 
ence,  that  Shakspeare,  hecame  he  rcad  Seneca  done  into  F.nglish,  and  Dr.  Philemon 
Holland's  translation  of  Amyot's  translation  of  Plutarch,  (the  best  by  the  way  that 
has  appcared,  far  better  than  Langhorn(>'s,)  had  never  learned  /;/>,  htvc,  fioCj  that  his 
ignorance  exteuded  from  Alpha  to  Omega,  we  reject  without  hesitation.  \\'hy  raight 
not  Shakspeare,  likc  a  geutleman  as  he  was,  havo  leamed  Latin  and  fon;t)tten  it  again  ? 
How  niany  Kton  scholars  can  read  a  page  of  Virgil,  taken  hapha/ard,  with  any 
degree  of  facility  or  pleasure  at  fortj' ?  Not  more  than  could  help  to  win  a  cricket 
match  in  their  grand  climacteric.  Professional  scholars,  school-masters,  &.c.  of  course 
are  excepted. 

Thc  question  cannot  be  called  iminteresting,  for  it  regards  Shak^pcare ;  but  it  is  of 
no  sort  of  conseqnence. — Smnll  l.ntin  nnd  Irs.t  Greeh,  «•sp-cially  when  forgotten,  being 
for  all  purposi-s  «>f  wonder  and  astonishment,  quite  as  good  as  none.  Nor  would  it 
detract  un  atoni  from  Shakspeare's  fame,  were  he  proved  to  havc  been  a  perfect 
Porson.  lUit  therr  are  c«Tlain  jM'oph'  who  had  rathrr  look  npon  genius  as  something 
monstrous  and  magical,  than  as  a  iK-althy  linnian  jmw»  i,  i  iVt  (tlnL-  a  imMi  i  lul  Iiv 
intelligiblc  means. 
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solation,  and  tlieir  excellence  vyill  be  found  to  consist  in  sliort  efFusions 
of  natural  feeling,  in  descriptions  of  wliat  they  liave  actually  seen  or 
experienced,  and  in  records  of  tlie  manners,  devotions,  loves,  and  super- 
stitions  of  those  among  whom  they  have  been  bred  up.  It  is,  more- 
over,  doubtful  how  far  extensive  reading  of  any  sort  is  beneficial  to  any 
but  a  very  great  Poet :  that  indiscriminate  reading  of  vernacular 
poetry  is  prejudicial  to  poetic  powers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all. 
Any  but  a  surpassing  genius,  who  has  the  ''^British  Poets,"  or  even  the 
*^^Elegant  Extracts/'  by  heart,  must  either  become  a  mere  compiler,  in 
despair  of  novelty,  or  must  go  out  of  his  way,  to  avoid  saying  what  has 
been  said  before.  And  here  we  perceive  the  true  reason  why  the 
greatest  poets  generally  appear  in  the  early  stages  of  literature ;  or  if, 
like  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  they  are  products  of  a  later  age,  they  are 
yet  the  earliest  great  poets  of  their  kind.  Here,  too,  we  lind  the  main 
value  of  a  skill  in  ancient  or  foreign  languages,  whereby  the  mind  is 
enriched  with  thoughts  which  it  is  in  a  manner  compelled  to  make  its 
own. 

But  Roscoe's  passion  was  knowledge  in  general,  with  a  peculiar  bias 
to  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature.  Perhaps  it  was  in  some  measure 
owing  to  the  universality  of  his  studies,  that  he  was  never  tempted  to 
neglect  or  discard  his  professional  duties ;  for  had  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  any  one  study,  it  would  most  likely  have  gained  sq 
eutire  a  dominion  over  his  imagination,  as  to  render  business  an  insup- 
portable  distraction. 

WiLLiAM  RoscoE  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  March,  1753.  The  house 
in  which  he  first  drew  breath  is  standing  still,  but  instead  of  a  rural 
retirement,  is  now  a  tavern,  in  a  crowded  and  almost  central  street  of 
Liverpool,  recording,  by  its  name  of  Mount  Pleasant,  its  former 
suburban  rusticity.  So  mightily  is  thc  inundation  of  brick  and  mortar 
spreading,  uniting  village  after  village  to  the  great  centres  of  population, 
as  the  ocean  "  drinks  up  all  the  little  rills :"  overrunning  fields,  and 
parks,  and  gardens,  which,  like  the  political  institutions  of  a  decaying 
nation,  bear  names  to  testify  vvhat  they  have  been,  and  are  not. 

Thc  house  in  which  Roscoe  was  born  is  now  known  as  the  "  Okl 
Bowling-green  House,"  and  is  well  represented  in  an  cngraving  by 
Austin. 

INIr.  Rr)scoe's  parcnts  werc  persons  in  humblc  but  respectable  cir- 
cumstances.  Having  lived  together  as  domestics  with  a  worthy  old 
ba/!helor,  they  formed  an  attachment,  and  married  with  their  master's 
apj)robation.  By  their  own  savings,  and  probably  with  the  assistance 
of  the  samc  iKmcvolcnt  gcntlcman  (who  is  said  to  have  left  thc  bulk  of 
his  proporty  to  thc  subject  of  this  memoir),  thcy  wcre  cnablcd  to  rent 
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a  few  fields,  and  the  house  at  IMount  Pleasant,  where  their  son  William 
was  born. 

Though  exempt  from  tlie  evils  of  actual  poverty,  it  cannot  \)e  sup- 
posed  that  the  honest  couple  were  able,  or  in  the  first  instance  desirous, 
to  afford  their  chikl  any  thing  above  the  commonest  education.  At 
six,  he  was  sent  to  a  day  school  kept  by  a  IMr.  IMartin,  and  two  years 
afterwards  removed  to  the  seminary  of  Mr.  Sykes,  then  in  consi- 
derable  repute  as  a  commercial  academy.  Yomig  Roscoe  was  by  no 
means  remarkal^Ie  for  diligence  or  proticiency  at  these  schools.  The 
books  then  selected  (if  in  truth  there  was  any  selectiou  at  all)  for 
elementary  instructiou  were  little  attractive,  and  Roscoe's  mind  was 
not  one  of  those  that  are  peculiarly  delighted  with  the  science  of 
numbers.  Yet  as  he  was  found  qualified,  at  sixteen,  for  an  attorney's 
ottice,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  a  respectable  penman,  and  dis- 
covered  no  inaptitude  to  figures.  At  twelve,  he  was  taken  from 
school  at  his  own  request,  and  from  that  period  was  mainly  his  own 
instructor.  Rcading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  little  geometry,  were 
then  all  his  acquirements.  Perhaps  he  had  learned  all  tliat  was  taught 
in  the  usual  routine  of  Mr.  Sykes's  establi.shnient.  If  so,  he  displayed 
his  early  good  sense  in  voluntarily  withdrawing  from  it.  IMutual 
instruction  was  not  yet  in  vogue  ;  and  perhaps  even  at  this  time  it 
may  be  proper  to  remind  parents,  especially  those  of  humble  rank  in 
easy  circumstances,  that  a  day  school  is  a  very  dangerous  lounge  for 
either  ])oy  or  girl  past  childhood,  whose  time  is  not  fully  occupied  in 
the  business  of  that  school.  It  is  too  much  tlie  practice  to  permit 
youth  of  both  sexes  to  remain  at  school,  not  because  they  are  doing  any 
good  there,  but  l)ecause  their  parents  do  not  know  what  else  to  do  with 
them.  With  regard  to  females  of  the  higher  class,  this  may  not  Ik? 
objectionable :  the  intermediate  state  between  j)upilage  and  conipanion- 
ship  in  which  young  ladies  continue  with  their  schoolmistresses  has  its 
advantiiges  ;  the  articles  of  female  education  are  so  multifarious,  that 
it  can  hardly  ever  be  said  to  l)e  completed,  A  ladies'  boarding-schcMjl 
approaches  to  a  domestic  establishnient ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  hovic, 
a  female  need  never  1k'  idle.  But  for  the  infinitely  larger  class,  mIiosc 
«lestiny  is  labour,  juid  indeed,  for  males  of  all  classes,  a  sch«K)I  becomes 
almost  prejudicial  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  necessary.  The  higher 
education  of  England  will  never  1k'  what  it  ought  to  be,  till  there  is 
some  institution  for  the  yoiiths  who  arc  too  old  fitr  Eton  or  Harrow, 
and  not  old  enough  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  the  niean  time,  we 
thiiik  it  the  less  cvil,  that  they  should  go  t<M)  early  to  the  University, 
tliaii  tliat  they  shouhl  continue  to<»  long  at  the  scIkkjI. 

From  twelve  to  sixteen,  young  1\osc(k,'  continued  uuder  his  fatlier's 
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roof,  employing  his  time  partly  in  reading,  and  partly  in  assist- 
ing  tlie  labours  of  the  farm.  He  also  paid  frequent  visits  to  a 
porcelain  maiiufactory  in  the  neighhourhood,  where  he  amused  himself 
M-ith  cliina-painting.  His  reading  was  desultory,  as  that  of  a  boy  left 
to  himself  always  will  be ;  but  it  could  not  be  very  miscellaneous,  for 
his  command  of  books  was  extremely  limited,  and  the  few  volumes  to 
which  he  had  access,  were  rather  such  as  chance  threw  in  his  way, 
than  what  his  unaided  judgment  would  have  recommended.  There 
was,  however,  no  lack  of  good  matter  among  them.  His  favourites 
were  Shakspeare  (an  odd  volume  most  likely),  Slienstone,  the  Spectator, 
and  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Philips.  Perhaps  these  were  all  the 
books  of  a  poetical  or  imaginative  cast  which  his  library  afforded.  The 
names  may  now  seem  oddly  grouped ;  yet  if  the  merit  of  a  writer  be 
measured  by  the  plaudits  of  contemporary  pens,  the  fame  of  Mrs. 
Katherine  Philips/"'  alias  "the  matchless  Orinda,"  would  soar   high 

*  Mrs.  Katherine  Philips,  whose  maiden  name  was  Fowler,  was  born  in  London, 
baptized  on  the  llth  of  January,  1631,  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth ; 
educated  at  Hackney,  by  Mrs.  Salmou,  (thus  early  was  Hackney  the  seat  of  the 
educational  Muse) ;  married  James  Philips,  Esq. ;  accompahied  the  Viscountess 
Dungannon  into  Ireland  ;  died  in  1664;  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Bennefs, 
Sherehog.  Cowley  wrote  an  ode  on  her  death,  to  which  she  probably  owes  whatever 
little  celebrity  she  may  retain.  Her  poems  were  published,  without  her  consent,  not 
long  before  her  death.  In  1667  appeared  another  and  fuller  editiou  of  "  Poems,  by 
the  raost  deservedly-admired  Mrs.  Katherine  Philips,  the  matchless  Orinda;"  and  a 
third,  in  1678.  Whether  any  later  has  been  called  for  we  caunot  say.  She  translated 
the  Pompey,  and  four  acts  of  the  Horace  of  Corneille  :  the  former  was  acted,  and 
honoured  with  a  prologue  by  Lord  Roscommon,  an  epilogue  by  Sir  Edward  Deering, 
and  a  copy  of  commendatory  verses  by  Lord  Orrery,  in  which  his  Lordship  not  only 
declares  "  the  copy  greater  than  the  original,"  but  asserts  that 

"  Rome  too  will  grant,  were  our  tougue  to  her  kuown, 
Caesar  speaks  better  in't  than  in  his  owu." 

There  is  rather  more  sense  and  propriety  in  the  panegyric  which  Sir  Edward  Decring 
bestows  in  the  epilogue  : — 

"  No  nobler  thoughts  can  tax 

These  rhymes  of  blemish  to  the  blushing  sex  ; 

As  chaste  the  lines,  as  harmless  to  the  sense, 

As  the  first  smiles  of  infant  innocence." 
She  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  woman  of  perfectly  blameless  life,  though  she 
entered  into  a  sort  of  Platonic  correspondence  with  Sir  Charles  Cotterel,  which  pro- 
duced  a  series  of  letters  between  Poliarchus  and  Orinda.  It  is  said  by  one  of  her 
panegyrists,  that  she  wrote  her  familiar  letters  with  great  facility,  in  a  veiy  fair  hand, 
and  perfect  f/rthoriraphy,  then  we  may  suppose  a  rare  accomplishment.  As  a  specimen 
of  her  poetry,  we  give  her  epitaph  on  her  infant  son  Hector,  bnried  in  the  churcli  of 
St.  Bennefs,  Sherehog.  It  has  been  said,  "  Men  laugh  iu  a  thousand  ways,  but  all 
wecp  alik«!."     See  how  a  mother  dropped  her  poetic  tcars  in  the  seventeenth  ccntury  : 
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above  Addison  himself,  and  poor  Shakspeare  and  Shenstone  must  hide 
tlieir  diminished  heads.  There  are  few  school-girls  now  who  could  not 
u  rite  Ijetter  verses  than  }ier's ;  but  then  mediocrity  was  not  so  easy  in 
the  IJth  century  as  in  the  19th.  We  are  disposed  to  hope  that  it 
will  Ixicome  so  easy,  that  none  will  tolerate  it,  even  in  tliemselves. 

If  we  niiglit  indulge  a  conjecture  as  to  whicli  among  these  was 
Roscoe's  favourite,  we  shoukl  l)e  tempted  to  fix  upon  Shenstone.  Boys 
who  have  any  thing  of  a  poetical  turn  tliemselves,  are  often  better 
pleased  with  verses  which  they  thiuk  that  they  can  imitate,  than  witli 
those  that  defy  emulation.  No  boy  ever  imagines  himself  a  poet 
while  he  is  reading  Shakspeare  or  IMilton,  The  thoughts,  too  obviously, 
are  not  his  own.  But  Shenstone  has  much  to  charm,  and  nothing  to 
overpower,  the  mind  of  boyhood.  His  pastoral  imagery  is  pretty,  and 
must  have  Ijeen  new  to  Rosccje,  thougli  it  was  not  to  Shenstone.  His 
versification  is  smfX)th  and  imitable ;  his  sentiments,  sometimes  plaint- 
ively  tander,  and  sometimes  breathing  disdain  and  defiance  to  the 
workl,  find  a  ready  sympathy  with  those  whose  warmer  feelings  are 
just  beginning  to  glow ;  and  he  has  much  of  a  temper  with  which  all 
ages  are  ready  to  sympathize — namely,  discontent. 

The  elegant  memorialist,  to  whom  this  article  is  so  largely  indebted, 

"  What  on  earth  deserves  our  trust  ? 
Youth  and  beauty  both  are  dust: 
Long  we  gathcring  are,  with  pain, 
What  one  moment  calls  again. 
Seven  years'  childless  marriage  past, 
A  son,  a  son,  is  Ijom  at  last, 
So  exactly  limb'd,  and  fair, 
Full  of  good  spirits,  mein,  and  air, 
As  a  loug  life  promised, 
Yet  in  less  than  six  weeks  dead  ; 
Too  promising,  too  great  a  mind, 
In  so  small  room  to  be  confined; 
Therefore,  as  fit  in  heaven  to  dwell, 
He  quickly  broke  the  prisou  shull. 
So  the  subtle  alchemist 
Can't  with  Hermes'  seal  resist 
The  powcrful  spirifs  subtler  flight, 
But  'twill  bid  him  long  good  uight 
Aud  so  the  suu,  if  it  arise 
Ilalf  so  glorious  as  his  eyes, 
Ijke  this  iufant  takes  a  shroud, 
Burii-d  iii  a  niorning  ebiud." 

Vct  it  is  probabK'  that  thr  Poetcss  felt   hrr  lo-s  as   keeuly  as  oue  who  would  have 
••\pr»'ssed  hcrself  with  the  most  pathetic  simplieity. 
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rcmarks  upon  tliis  part  of  Roscoe's  life :  "  It  is  curious  to  trace  his 
attachment  to  botany  and  the  fine  arts  to  this  early  period.  The  phae- 
nomena  of  vegetation^  and  the  cultivation  of  plants,  appear  to  liave 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  youthful  mind,  and  in  the  little  culti- 
vator  of  his  father's  fields  we  can  trace  the  embryo  botanist,  to  whose 
ardent  enthusiasm  in  after  years  we  owe  our  botanic  garden,  the  world 
the  new  arrangement  of  Scitamineae,  and  the  superb  botanical  publica- 
tion  on  the  same  beautiful  order  of  plants.  The  early  essays  in 
painting  china-ware  seem  also  to  have  first  inspired  him  with  a  love  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  drew  him  on  to  cultivate  his  taste  in  the  arts  of 
design,  in  which  he  not  only  displayed  the  knowledge  of  an  intelligent 
amateur,  but  such  practical  proficiency  as  might  have  led  to  eminence, 
had  his  genius  not  been  directed  to  other  channels,  as  several  slight  but 
spirited  etchings  by  his  hand  amply  testify."* 

AU  this  is  very  agreeable  to  contemplate,  and  true  it  is,  that  the 
embryo  botanist  will  often  be  found  in  the  field  and  the  garden,  by  the 
hedge-roWj  and  in  the  thicket.  The  embryo  artist,  if  he  cannot  procure 
brush,  or  pencil^  or  crayon,  will  make  "slight  but  spirited"  sketches  with 
chalk_,  or  charcoal ;  or  carve  fantastic  heads  on  walking  sticks.  But  a 
fondness  for  plants  by  no  means  clearly  foretells  the  botanist.  AU 
children  are  fond  of  flowers,  (they  would  be  little  monsters  if  they  were 
not)  ;  and  all  who  possess  any  life  of  mind  are  curious  to  observe  how 
plants  groWj  and  feel  wonder  and  delight  when  the  peas  begin  to  peep 
above  the  ground.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  happy  curiosity  is  so  seldom 
made  an  inlet  to  useful  knowledge ;  but  it  has  no  connection  with  scien- 
tific  botany.  A  child  wishes  to  know  the  name  of  every  thing  it  sees: 
this  is  nature ;  but  arrangement  and  classification  are  works  of  reason, 
of  reason  trained  and  informed  by  education.  Again,  we  hardly  everknew 
a  boy  that  had  not  a  turn  for  the  arts  of  design,  if  a  passion  for  scratch- 
ing  and  daubing,  for  lake  and  gamboge,  is  to  be  called  by  that  title. 
Some  children,  in  their  juvenile  eflforts,  display  a  truth  of  eye  and 


*  From  a  "Memoir  of  William  Roscoe,  Esq.  by  Dr.  Thomas  Stewart  Traill,  F.R.S.E. 
read  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool,  in  October  1831, 
communicatijd  by  the  author  to  Dr.  Jameson's  '  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical 
Joumal.'" 

As  Dr.  Traill  was  the  bosom  friend  and  medical  adviser  of  Mr.  Roscoe  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  (the  acquaintance  commencing  in  1806,)  there  can  be  as  little  doubt 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  information,  as  of  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  his  attachment, 
and  the  justice  of  hi.s  admiration.  His  memoir,  though  necessarily  short,  is  perhaps 
the  fullest  that  has  yet  appeared  of  its  illustrious  subject.  To  this,  and  to  the  earher 
notices  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd,  a  long  and  endeared  intimate  of  Roscoe,  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  materials  of  our  life  of  that  excellent  man. 
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obedience  of  hand  of  whicli  otliers  are  qiiitc  destitute,  yet  the  pictorial 
passion  is  equally  strong  in  the  latter.  Still  it  must  be  granted  that 
the  painter,  unlike  the  poet,  always  exhibits  tlie  bias  of  his  talent  in 
early  life.  You  cannot,  froni  the  rapid  improvement  and  enthusiastic 
devotion  of  the  boy,  securely  prophecy  the  excellence  of  the  future 
artist ;  for  some  soou  arrive  at  a  certain  degree  of  imitative  skill,  and 
then  never  advance  a  stej)  further ;  but  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
the  man  who,  M"ith  any  sort  of  opportunity,  has  not  produced  something 
of  promise  before  his  fifteenth  year,  will  never  be  even  a  toIera])Ie  j)ainter. 
Nevertheless  mc  cannot  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Traill  in  referring 
Mr.  Roscoes  intelligeuce  as  a  connoisseur  to  his  youthful  love  of  china 
painting,  though  that  certainly  might  contribute  to  give  him  a  dexterity 
of  hand,  which,  diligently  cidtivated,  would  have  enabled  him  to  execute 
as  well  as  to  judge.  Youths,  even  of  less  stirring  intellects  than 
Roscoe,  like  to  attempt  every  thiug  they  see  doing,  and  young  eyes  are 
almost  sensually  delighted  with  V)rilliant  colours.  Porcelain-painting  is 
a  gorgeous,  an  ingenious  art,  but  it  remained  for  Wedgewood  to  make 
it  a  fine,  i.  e.  an  intellectual  art.  Imitating  the  gaudy  grotesques  on 
china  dishes  was  much  more  likelv  to  spoil  Roscoe's  eye  than  to  improve 
it.  But  Heaven  had  given  Roscoe  an  iriward  sense  of  l)eauty,  a  yearn- 
ing  after  the  l)eautiful,  which  Mould  have  made  him  a  botanist,  had  his 
father  not  possessed  so  much  as  a  box  of  mignonette  ;  which  wouhl  havc 
led  him  to  admire  and  criticise  the  productions  of  the  j)encil,  thc  graver, 
and  the  chisel,  had  there  been  no  china  manufactory  out  (»f  the  Celes- 
tial  Emj)ire.  We  are  not  intending  to  charge  Dr.  Traill  with  the 
sophism,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  guilty,  of  ascribiiig 
the  original  direction  of  genius  to  the  accidents  upon  which  it  is  earliest 
exercised.  What  he  says  is  just,  as  it  is  j)Ieasing;  it  is  against  the 
false  inferences  of  others  that  we  are  guarding.  Of  this  stage  of  his 
existence  Mr.  Roscr>e  sjx^aks  thus  in  his  earliest  jiublication,  the  jM>em 
entitled  "  Mount  Pleasant :" — 

"  Freed  froin  the  cares  that  daily  throiig  my  breast, 
Agaiii  beiicath  my  nativo  shades  I  rest. 
These  shades,  wherc  lighthj  Jled  my  youthful  day, 
^''rc  fanrtf  Iniw^d  tn  rca.son^s  hoastcd  sway. 
rntaught  the  toils  o(  busier  life  to  bear, 
The  fools  impertiiience,  the  proud  man's  sneer, 
Sick  of  th«'  world,  to  these  retreats  I  fly, 
Devoid  of  art  my  early  reed  to  try. 
To  paint  the  prospects  that  around  me  n.s<>, 
What  time  the  cloudless  sun  descends  thi-  ski»»s, 
Kach  latent  beauty  of  the  landscape  trace, 
Fond  of  the  charms  that  deck  inv  natjve  place. 

:5  <i 
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Though  Roscoe  wds  doubtless  storiug  his  memoiy  and  maturing  hia 
powers  in  this  interval  of  comparative  leisure,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  yet  formed  any  regular  plan  of  study,  or  made  a  fixed  distribu- 
tion  of  his  time.  To  a  mind  of  less  energy,  such  early  liberty  might 
have  been  dangerous,  and  though  nothing  could  have  rendered  Roscoe 
a  mere  idler,  yet  even  he  might  have  lost  that  self-controul  without 
which  industry  is  wasted,  had  he  continued  much  longer  the  master  of 
his  own  hours.  But  at  sixteen  he  became  articled  clerk  to  Mr.  John 
Eyes,  a  respectable  solicitor  of  Liverpool^  and  here,  while  he  strictly 
performed  the  duties  of  the  ofiice;,  and  acquired  a  measure  of  profes- 
sional  knowledge  that  led  the  way  to  competence  and  eminence,  he 
commenced  a  course  of  self-education,  the  results  of  which  appear  in  his 
biographies  of  the  Medici.  Between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty  he 
mastered  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  a 
grammar  and  dictionary ;  no  trifling  effort  for  one  who  previously  knew 
no  language  but  his  own,  and  had  never  learned  that  grammatically. 
His  studies,  however,  were  not  always  solitary ;  he  read  some  of  the 
best  Latin  authors,  in  company  with  William  Clarke  and  Richard 
Lowndes,  two  young  men  of  Liverpool,  whose  tastes  were  similar  to  his 
own  ;  but  though  a  communication  of  knowledge  can  seldom  be  made 
Mithout  an  accession,  it  does  not  appear  that  Clarke  or  Lowndes  had 
been  more  regularly  tutored,  or  had  made  any  greater  proficiency  than 
Roscoe  himself.  They  were  the  comrades^  not  the  leaders  of  his 
studies. 

To  Francis  Holden,  an  able,  but  eccentric  man,  he  ascribed  his  first 
inclination  to  the  study  of  modern  languages,  and  he  was  eager  to 
acknowledge  that  by  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  this  young  friend 
he  Mas  led  to  apply  himself  assiduously  to  Italian  reading.  Yet  neither 
in  tlie  Italian  nor  the  French  tongue,  both  which  he  mastered  during 
the  term  of  his  clerkship,  had  lie  any  tutor.  Greek  was  a  later  acqui- 
sition.  A  memorandum  in  a  copy  of  Homer,  yet  in  possession  of  his 
family,  runs  thus :  "  Finished  the  Odyssee  the  day  I  came  to  Allerton, 
INIarch  U>th,  1799-  W.  R."  Can  any  thing  evince  his  unconquerable 
mental  industry  more  clearly  than  liis  entering  upon  the  study  of  a 
language  accounted  so  arduous  as  the  Greek,  after  he  had  attained  a 
considerablc  literary  reputation  without  it?  During  the  time  of  his 
apprenticeship,  Mr.  Roscoe  formed  an  agreement  with  his  friends 
Clarke,  Lowridcs,  and  Holden,  to  meet  early  in  thc  morning,  before  the 
hours  of  business,  to  rcad  some  Latin  author,  and  afterwards  impart 
whatever  observations  might  occur  during  the  lesson.  The  evening 
leisure  was  chiefly  V>estowed  upon  Italian.  Before  his  twcntieth  year 
he  had  i)crused,  in  the  original,  several  of  the  Italian  historians,  and  had 
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already  conceived  a  design  to  \Hi  the  historian  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici* 
Few  are  the  men  who  persevere  so  nobly,  and  so  successfully,  in  designs 
80  early  formed.     Roscoe  was  not 

"  A  clerk  foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to  cross, 
Who  penn'd  a  stanza  wheu  he  should  engross." 

Yet,  amid  all  his  emplo}Tnents,  he  did  find  time  to  |>en  many  a  stanza: 
and  many  of  his  productions  remain,  full  of  fine  feeh'ng  and  beautiful 
fancy,  though  unfortunately  disfigured  Avith  the  inane  ]>hraseology 
which  thcn  passed  for  poetic  diction.  Several  of  his  metrical  pieces 
were  addressed  to  a  young  lady,  about  his  own  age,  of  an  ardently 
poetical  genius,  afterwards  destined  to  become  the  mother  of  an  eminent 
P(>et.  The  admiration,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more,  was 
mutual;  and  amongthe  lady's  manuscript  poems  are  found  the  following 
laudatory  and  almost  prophetic  lincs  : — 

"  But  cease,  niy  Muse,  unequal  to  the  task, 

Forbear  the  eifort,  and  to  nobler  hands 

Resign  the  lyrc.     Thee,  Roscoe,  everj'  muse 

Uncaird  attends,  and  uninvoked  inspires  : 

In  blooming  shades  and  amaranthine  bowers 

They  weavc  the  future  erarland  for  thy  brow, 

And  wait  to  crown  thee  with  immortal  fanie. 

Thee  Wisdom  leads  in  all  her  flowery  walk«5, 

Thee  Cenius  fires,  and  moral  beauty  charms ; 

Be  it  thy  task  to  touch  the  feeling  hcart, 

Correct  its  passions,  and  exalt  its  aims; 

Teach  pride  to  own,  and  owning,  to  obey 

Fair  V'irtue's  dictatcs,  and  her  sacred  laws : 

To  brighter  worlds  shew  thou  the  glorious  road, 

And  be  thy  life  as  moral  as  thy  song." 

To  this  ladv  the  doscriptive  poeni  of  ''  INIount  Pleasant  "  w;is  origin 
ally  inscriiicd,  thougli,  when  it  was  pulilishcd,  the  address  was  omitted. 
The  poem  was  composed  about  1772,  Mhen  the  author  was  not  more 
than  nineteen,  though  it  was  not  published  till  1777-  Among  juvenile 
j)r(Kluctions  it  claims  a  very  resi)ectid)Ie  rank  :  still,  it  is  a  ven/  juvenile 
production,  and  as  it  probably  received  little  after-rcvision,  we  tliink  it 
more  f(jr  lloscoe's  h(»nour  to  speUk  of  it  here,  in  connection  with  his 
youth,  than  to  bring  it  into  association  with  his  rij)er  years. 

In  the  first-place,  a  word  on  the  species  of  j>oetry  to  which  it  l)elongs, 
the  loco-descriptive.  Of  all  organized  poems,  the  loco-descriptive  ha.s 
the  most  inij^erfect  organization,  and,  unless  it  itssunu»  the  shape  of  a 
journey,  or  series  of  descriptive  sketches,  the  le.xst  natural  progression. 
It  may  l)e  any  thing  and  every  thiiig,  and  the  j)arts  may  1m'  arrangwl 
in  aiiy  <»rder  tliat  lia|)j)ens  to  (K-cur.  lleiice,  its  t<Mnj)tiiig  facility  h;is 
iii.ule  it  a  great  favouritc  witli   many  lovers  of  J)(k.'U'V.  \\  Iio  resort  ti» 
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poetical  composition  as  an  agreeable  relaxation  after  business,  or  a 
pleasant  occupation  of  idle  time — as  commercial  men,  retired  gentlemen, 
and  country  clergymen.  In  very  few  of  tliese  productions  is  the 
description  any  thing  more  than  the  prelude  to  the  reminiscences  aiid 
reflections,  and  in  some,  the  locality  merely  supplies  a  title.  They 
are  no  more  local  or  descriptive  than  Cicero*s  "  Tusculan  Questions," 
or  Horne  Tooke's  "  Diversions  of  Purley."  Even  where  the  Poet 
attempts  to  vie  with  the  landscape  painter,  his  description  must  be  in 
a  great  measure  vague  and  general,  or  it  is  not  intelligible.  He  does 
best  when  he  communicates  to  the  reader  the  feeling  which  the  scene 
is  calculated  to  inspire ;  whether  it  be  of  beauty,  richness,  grandeur, 
vastness,  or  of  quiet  seclusion,  He  may,  indeed,  enumerate  the  objects 
supposed  to  be  in  sight ;  he  may  tell  you  their  shape  and  colour,  and 
furnish  them  with  a  suite  of  similes ;  but,  after  all,  language  cannot 
paint,  for  it  can  only  present  things  separately,  and  in  succession, 
which  in  nature  appear  simultaneously,  and  derive  their  principal 
charm  from  their  copresence  and  coinherence.  Painting  imitates  coex- 
istence  in  space ;  poetry,  like  music,  expresses  succession  in  time. 
This  may  be  one  reason  why  the  greater  number  of  these  poems  are 
about  hills,  where  the  gradual  ascent  produces  a  succession  of  prospects, 
and  su])plies  the  want  of  action.  But  in  the  best  of  them  the  objects 
are  not  pourtrayed  as  they  occur  to  the  eye,  but  as  they  rise  upon  the 
memory,  or  connect  themselves  with  the  feelings.  In  fine,  we  cannot 
consider  the  merely  loco-descriptive  poem  as  a  legitimate  work  of  art. 
Yet  it  is  pleasing,  easily  written,  and  as  easily  read ;  for  it  demands 
little  care  in  the  author,  and  little  thought  in  the  reader. 

Young  poets  are  apt  to  have  very  exaggerated  opinions  of  the  powers 
of  verse  to  confer  immortality.  After  the  lines  on  Mount  Pleasant, 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  Roscoe  proceeds  thus : 

The  shades  of  Grongar  bloom  secure  of  fame  ; 
Edge-hill  to  Jago  owes  its  lasting  fame. 
When  Windsor  forest's  loveliest  scenes  decay, 
Still  shall  tliey  live  in  Pope's  unrivall'd  lay. 
.Led  on  by  hope  au  equal  thenie  I  choosc, 
O,  might  the  subject  boast  an  equal  Muse! 
Then  should  her  name,  the  force  of  time  defy, 
When  sunk  in  ruin,  Livcrpool  shall  lie. 

Really  we  shouhl  have  thought  that  Edge-hill  owed  its  fame  quite  as 
much  to  its  Ixjing  the  scene  of  the  first  j)itched  battle  in  the  civil  wars, 
the  place  whcre  tlie  gallant  Earl  of  Carnarvon  died  in  defence  of 
royalty,  as  to  its  giving  namc  to  some  indifferent  })lank  verse  ])y  one 
Rev.  Mr.  Jago,  who  owcs  liis  own  admission  among  the  poets,  chiefly  to 
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tlie  frieudship  of  Sheustone.    Jerusalem  is  not  the  more  secure  of  fame, 
because  it  was  the  subject  of  a  Seatonian  prize-poem. 

The  real  theme  of  "  IMount  Pleasant  "  is  not  IMount  Pleasant,  but 

Liverpool ;    or  rather  the    commerce    of  Liverpool,    and    the    money- 

getting  propensities  of  her  inhabitants,   hcr    new-born    taste    for   the 

fine  arts,   her   public   institutions,  and  public  spirit,   with  incidental 

reflections  on  commerce  in  geueral,  and  the  slave  trade   iu  particular, 

which    compose   by   far   the   most   interesting    portion    of  the   poem. 

In    dilating   on    the    wrongs    of  tlie    African,    the    style    rises    to    an 

indignant  fervour  Mhich  is   something   bctter   tlian    poetical.      That 

a  young  aud    hitherto   undistinguislied   clerk  should    have    ventured 

so  boldly  to  denounce  the  traffic  to  which  Liverpool  attributed  much 

of  her   prosperity,   indicated  no  small    moral    courage.     Tlie  voice  of 

humanity  Mas  tlien  as  the  voice  of  oue  crying  in  thc  wilderness ;  and  so 

far  from  swelling  the  universal  concert  of  a  natiou,  was  iu  dauger  of  being 

drowued  aiiiid  the  hootiugs  of  an  angry  coutempt.      We  are  all  too  apt 

to  uudervalue  common  truths,  as  if  they  were  commou-place  truisms, 

not  thankfully    acknowledging  the    blessing,  that  the    most  precious 

truths    iu-e    become    conimon-places,    interwoven    into    the    texture    of 

thought,   and   involved  iu   tlie   very  logic  of  spcech.     But  these  truths 

were  not  always  common-places :  time  has  beeu  when  the  best  of  them 

w  ere  regarded  as  romance,  or  paradox,  or  heresy,  or  jargon — when  the 

wise  shook  their  heads  at  them,  the  fools   made  mouths  at   them,  when 

manv  honestlvopposed  theni,  because  thev  held  them  subversive  of  elder 

truth,    and   too    uiauy   wickedly   hated    them,    because    they  felt    and 

feared  them  to  Imj  true. 

While  we  adniire  the  poetic  euthusiasm  of  young  Roscoe,  and  revere 
the  pious  iudignation  of  Cowper,  let  us  not  uncharitablv  condemn,  or 
intolerantlv  excomniunicate  from  our  esteem,  all  th(»se  who  reijarded 
their  opinions  with  suspicion,  or  even  with  anger.  St.  Paul  was  once 
as  bitter  au  enemy  of  Christianity  as  Alexander  the  coppersniith.  The 
task  of  the  true  philanthroj)ist,  the  genuiue  reformer,  the  enlightened 
iconoclast,  w(»uld  Ikj  easy  to  the  heart,  whatever  t(»il  and  fortitude 
it  niight  recpiire,  if  they  were  op])<»sed  by  uone  but  the  very  foolish, 
(»r  the  very  wicked.  But  tliey  have  also  to  endure  the  censure 
(»f  tlie  timid  goo<l  ;  they  caniKtt  always  av(»id  the  praise  and  co-oj>e- 
rati(»ii  of  the  evil.  Tliey  must  learn  to  In^ar  (01(1  aiid  rcjin^.uhful 
looks  froni  those  whom  they  cannot,  should  n(»t  love  the  less  for  rej)ro;u:li 
or  coldness.  Thev  run  the  risk  of  Irmii;:  classed  with  tliose,  who  are 
eager  to  coniniit  sacrilege  under  j)reteiice  of  cleansing  the  temjile — who 
W(»ni(l  ovcrtlin»w  tlic  tables  (»f  tlic  iii(»ncv-(liaiigers,  in  ordcr  to  have  a 
scramble  for  the  money.     They  must  euc(junter  rtghtings  from  with(»ut 
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and  from  witliin :  they  will  painfully  discover  the  difFerence  between  a 
dreani  of  sensibility,  and  a  labour  of  benevolence  ;  and  they  may  have  to 
labour  tlirough  a  long  life  without  effecting  any  tangible  good ;  may 
wander  for  years  in  the  desert,  and  never  behold  the  promised  land, 
even  in  a  Pisgah-view — save  with  the  eye  of  faith ;  or  having  done  much, 
find  that  all  is  yet  to  do.  If  the  days  of  persecution  are  past,  the 
rack  at  rest,  the  wheel  of  torture  revolve  no  more,  and  the  fires  of 
Smithfield  be  quenched  for  ever^  the  world  has  engines  still  to  assault 
the  man  that  goes  about  to  mend  it — calumny,  false  praise,  bribery, 
poverty,  witcheries  of  love^  and  sundering  of  loves ;  but  worse  than 
the  world,  and  stronger  far^  is  the  bosom  fiend  Despair. 

The  days  are  indeed  gone  by,  when  the  mere  announcement  of  a 
theory,  or  abstract  position,  true  or  false,  was  attended  with  any  con- 
siderable  peril  to  purse  or  person.  The  widest  diversities  of  creed 
hardly  produce  an  interniption  of  social  intercourse^  provided  that  each 
speculator  is  content  to  enjoy  and  defend  his  own  fancy,  without 
intermeddling  by  advice  or  censure,  with  the  conduct  of  the  rest.  If 
any  do  this,  he  will  be  excluded,  not  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican, 
but  as  a  bore.  It  is  a  truly  ridiculous  instance  of  vanity,  when  a 
modern  paradox-monger  boasts  of  his  courage  and  disinterestedness, 
talks  of  defying  martyrdom,  and  refusing  unoffered  bribes,  and  quotes 
Galileo  and  Luther,  in  proof  of  his  right  to  think  as  he  pleases.  But 
the  case  is  otherwise  witli  practical  truths  even  now ;  for  practical 
truths  are  duties,  which,  whoever  acknowledges,  is  called  upon  to  act  or 
to  abstain.  The  announcement  of  these  is  attended  with  many  heart- 
burnings  even  now,  it  often  incurs  the  forfeiture  of  patronage,  it  is 
frequently  treated  with  contemptuous  pity,  and  sometimes  brings  down 
the  charge  of  ingratitude,  of  all  others  the  most  grievous  to  a  good 
mind.  But  when  Roscoe  first  raised  his  voice  against  slavery,  and 
satirized  the  commercial  spirit  of  his  townsmen,  the  public  were  far 
from  being  as  tolerant  as  they  are  at  present.  The  State  opposed 
to  him,  the  Church  at  best  dubious,  (with  many  glorious  exceptions 
amoiig  its  individual  membcrs),  the  Multitude  decidedly  hostile,  and 
easily  infuriated.  There  was,  therefore,  some  courage  in  avowing  his 
scntiments,  even  in  rhime;  at  least  as  much  as  would  be  required 
to  writc  a  serious  defence  of  slavery  in  heroic  couplets  at  the  present 
cpoch.  We  say  sl ^  scrioux  defence,  for  there  is  something  sacred  in 
scurrility,  aiid  ever  has  been.  Aristoj)hanes  was  applauded  for  burles- 
quing  the  Gods,  in  the  same  Athens  Avhere  Socrates  was  murdered  for 
arguing  against  the  absurdities  of  poj^ular  superstition.  Yet  it 
must  l)e  allowefl,  that  "Mount  Pleasant"  was  j)ublished  before  the 
French   revolution    hud    stamjied   the   l^raiid    of  Jacobinism   on    every 
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struggle  for  emancipation.  Roscoe  lived  to  do  greater  things  in  behalf 
of  the  Negro  than  writing  verses,  in  seasous,  when  the  cause  had  far 
more  deadly  enemies. 

The  lines  introductory  to  tlie  noble  burst  of  feeling  on  which  we  have 
descanted,  are  a  very  good  siiniple  of  what  was  tlien  accounted  the  best 
versification  and  diction.  Gohlsmith,  rather  than  Pope,  had  been 
Roscoe's  model,  or  rather,  his  ear  had  been  unconsciously  infiuenced 
more  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter.  After  describing  the  growing 
bulk,  thronged  popidation,  and  busy  noises  of  Liverpool,  and  reproving 
"  the  sons  of  wealth  "  for  adding  "  gold  to  gold/'  he  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Far  as  the  eye  can  txace  the  prospect  round, 
The  splendid  tracks  of  opulence  are  found, 
Yet  scarce  an  handred  annual  rounds  have  run, 
Since  first  the  fabric  of  this  power  begun ; 
His  noble  waves,  iuglorious,  Mersey  rolPd, 
Nor  felt  those  waves  by  labouring  art  controul'd  ; 
Along  his  side  a  few  small  cots  were  spread, 
His  finny  brood  their  humble  tenants  fed  ; 
At  opening  dawn  with  fraudful  nets  supplied, 
The  paddling  skiffwould  brave  his  spacious  tide, 
Ply  round  the  shores,  nor  tempt  the  dangerous  main, 
But  seek  ere  night  the  friendly  port  again. 

Now  o'er  the  wondering  world,  her  name  resounds, 

From  northern  climes,  to  India's  distant  bounds; 

Where-e'er  his  shores  the  bruad  Allautie  laves ; 

Where-e'er  the  Baltic  rolls  his  wiutry  waves  ; 

Where-e'er  the  honour'd  flood  cxtends  his  tide, 

That  clasps  Sicilia  like  a  favour'd  fcride, 

Whose  waves  in  ages  past  so  oft  have  bore 

The  storm  of  battle  on  the  Punic  shore, 

Have  wxsh'd  the  bauks  of  Grx'cia's  learned  bowers, 

And  view'd  at  distance  Rome's  imperial  towers. 

lu  every  clime  her  prosperous  flcets  are  known, 

She  makes  the  wealth  of  every  clime  her  own ; 

Greenland  for  her  its  bulky  whale  resigns, 

And  temperate  Gallia  rears  her  generous  vines; 

Midst  warm  Iberia  citron  orchards  blow, 

Aud  the  ripe  fruitage  bends  the  labouring  bough; 

The  Occident  a  richer  tribute  yields, 

Far  ditferent  produce  swells  their  cultur'd  fields ; 

Hence  the  strong  cordial  that  inflames  the  brain, 

The  honey'd  sweetness  of  the  juicy  cane, 

The  vcgitative  flecce,  thc  a/ure  dye, 

Aud  every  product  of  a  wariaer  sky. 
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There  Afric's  swarthy  sons  their  toils  repeat, 
Beneath  the  fervors  of  the  noontide  heat ; 
Torn  from  each  joy  that  crown'd  their  native  soil, 
No  sweet  reflections  mitigate  their  toil ; 
From  morn  to  eve,  by  rigorous  hands  opprest, 
Dull  fly  their  hours  of  every  hope  unblest : 
Till  broke  with  labour,  helpless  and  forloni, 
From  their  weak  grasp  the  lingering  morsel  torn, 
The  reed-built  hovePs  friendly  shade  denied, 
The  jest  of  folly  and  the  scorn  of  pride, 
Drooping  beneath  meridian  suns  they  lie, 
Lift  the  faint  head,  and  bend  the  imploring  eye ; 
Till  death  in  kindness  from  the  tortur'd  breast 
Calls  the  free  spirit  to  the  realms  of  rest. 

Shame  on  mankind,  but  shame  to  Britons  most, 

Who  all  the  sweets  of  liberty  can  boast ; 

Yet  deaf  to  every  human  claim,  deny 

The  sweets  to  others  which  themselves  enjoy, 

Life's  bitter  draught  with  harsher  bitter  fill, 

Blast  every  joy,  and  add  to  every  ill; 

The  trembling  limbs  with  galling  iron  bind, 

Nor  loose  the  heavier  bondage  of  the  mind. 

Yet  whence  these  horrors,  this  inhuman  rage, 

That  brands  with  blackest  infamy  the  age  ? 

Is  it  our  varied  interests  disagree, 

And  Britain  sinks  if  Afric's  sons  be  free  ? 

No — Hence  a  few  superfluous  stores  we  claim, 

That  tempt  our  avarice,  but  increase  our  shame. 

The  sickly  palate  touch  with  more  delight, 

Or  swell  the  senseless  riot  of  the  night. 

Blest  were  the  days  ere  foreign  climes  were  known, 
Our  wants  contracted,  and  our  wealth  our  own ; 
When  Health  could  crown,  and  Innocence  endear 
The  temperate  meal,  that  cost  no  eye  a  tear ; 
Our  drink  the  beverage  of  the  chrystal  flood, 
Not  madly  purchased  by  a  brother's  blood — 
Ere  the  wide  spreading  ills  of  trade  began, 
Or  luxury  trampled  on  the  rights  of  man. 

When  Commerce,  yet  an  infant,  rais'd  her  head, 
'Twas  mutual  want  her  growing  empire  spread, 
Those  mutual  wants  a  distant  realm  supplied, 
And  likc  advantage  every  clime  enjoy'd. 
Distrustless  then  of  every  treacherous  view, 
An  open  welcome  met  the  stranger  crew  ; 
And  whilst  the  whitening  fleetapproach'd  to  land 
Ihe  wondering  natives  haiPd  them  from  the  strand  ; 
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Fearless  to  mect,  amidst  the  flow  of  soul, 
.  The  lurking  dagger,  or  the  poisou'd  bowl. 

Now,  more  destiuetive  thau  a  blighting  storm, 

A  bloated  monster,  Commerce  rears  her  form  ; 

Throws  the  meek  olive  from  her  daring  hand, 

Grasps  the  red  sword,  aud  whirls  the  flaming  brand. 

True  to  no  faith,  by  no  restraints  controuPd, 

By  guilt  made  cautious,  and  by  avarice  bold — 

Can  this  be  she,  who  promis'd  once  to  bind 

In  leagues  of  strictest  amity,  maukiud  ? 

This  flend,  whose  breath  inflames  the  spark  of  strife, 

And  pays  with  trivial  toys  the  price  of  life?" 
It  is  easy  to  see  on  wliat  part  of  tliis  effusion  IMr.  Roscoe  would  ever 
look  back  witli  self-congratulation,  and  what  his  riper  judgment  taught 
him  to  laugh  at,  He  would  soon  discover  that  the  slave-trade  was  not 
protected  by  the  inveterate  devotion  of  the  English  to  rum  and  sugar, 
but  by  the  jwwerful  vested  interests  engaged  in  its  support,  ])y  a 
false  idea  of  national  prosperity,  and  by  the  latent  apprehcnsions  tliat 
the  right  of  men  to  freedom,  admitted  in  one  instance,  would  prove  too 
much,  and  disturb  tliat  order  which,  IMr.  Pope  tells  us,  is  "  Heaven's 
first  Law."  His  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  bf  commerce,  lier  lovely 
infancy,  and  progressive  depravation,  is  not  strictly  historical.  Slave- 
trades,  of  one  kind  or  otlier,  are  among  thc  most  ancient  of  comniercial 
dealings :  indeed,  almost  the  earliest  trading  transaction  of  which  we 
are  informed,  is  the  sale  of  Joseph  to  tlie  Islnnaelitcs  by  his  bre- 
thren.  Instead  of  venting  his  ire  against  his  own  generation  for 
rontinuin^  tlie  slave-trade,  Roscoe  might  liave  expressed  tlKUikfuhiess 
tliut  lie  lived  at  a  time  when  its  enormity  began  to  be  acknowledgcd, 
and  shouhl  have  renieni])ered  tliat  tlie  vague  reverence  for  the  past 
wliicii  liis  diatri])e  tended  to  inculcate,  was  tlie  strong  liold  (»f  tliose 
wlio  souglit  to  perpotuate  that  traffic  in  wliicli  tlieir  forefathers  saw  no 
more  sin  than  our  Druidical  jiredecessors  in  roastiiig  a  man  in  an  osier 
colossus.  As  far  as  tlie  annals  of  commerce  have  come  d(»wii  to  us,  it 
would  seem  to  have  become  gradually  more  humane,  as  it  grew  more 
extensive. 

Willing  to  j)ropitiate  his  townsmeii  after  relmking  them,  tlie  j)oet 
dwolls  with  glowing  satisfaction  on  tlic  litorary  aiid  sciciitific  tastcs  of 
Livt'rj)ool,  tlic  imjirovcment  of  its  architecturc,  (uiidcr  wliicli  hcads  we 
are  sorry  to  find  a  sneer  at  the  Gothic  style,)  encouragenient  of  the  fine 
arts,  &c.  aliove  all  the  j)ui)lic  and  jirivate  virtues  <if  its  inliabitants. 
Hut  we  can  onlv  atford  one  more  quotation,  wliicli  shews  a  fine  eye  and 
considcrablc  dcscrij^tive  j)ower. 

"   Far  to  thf  right  where  Mersey  duteous  pours, 

To  tbe  broad  main  his  tributary  ittures, 
W    H 
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Ting'd  with  the  radiauce  of  the  golden  beam, 

Sparkle  the  quivering  waves;  and  midst  the  gleam, 

In  difFerent  hues,  as  sweeps  the  changeful  ray, 

Pacific  fleets  their  guiltless  pomp  display; 

Fair  to  the  sight,  they  spread  the  floating  sail, 

Catch  the  light  breeze,  and  skim  before  the  gale, 

Till  lessening  gradual  on  the  stretching  view, 

Obscure  they  mingle  in  the  distant  blue, 

Where  in  soft  tints  the  sky  with  ocean  blends, 

Aud  on  the  weaken'd  sight,  the  long,  long  prospect  ends." 

"  Mount  Pleasant"  certainly  does  not  promise  a  great  poet,  but  it 
clearly  evinces  a  mind  sufficiently  poetical  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
whatever  of  poetry  is  in  books,  in  pictures,  in  nature,  and  in  the  heart 
of  man.  The  elegance,  and  innate  gentility  of  Roscoe's  mind  is  very 
conspicuous  in  his  selection  of  words  and  phrases,  and  has  possibly  led 
him  to  exclude  the  ojjerative  words  of  the  language  too  strictly  from 
his  composition.  He  was  afraid  of  calling  things  by  their  right  names. 
His  phraseology,  where  plain  statement  is  required,  reminds  one  of  the 
silken  tackle  of  Cleopatra's  galley.  Yet  though  his  words  are  some- 
times  too  fine  for  their  business,  they  always  do  some  work,  only  it  is  not 
precisely  the  work  they  are  fittest  for.  He  has  few  superfluous 
epithets,  and  hardly  one  empty  line.  Perhaps  his  Italian  studies  had 
given  him  a  distaste  for  the  homeliness  of  his  native  tongue  ;  but 
indeed  it  was  not  the  fashion  in  1770,  for  poets  to  write  English. 
Percy's  ballads  set  some  to .  mimic  the  antique  turns  of  phrase,  but 
Cowper  was  tlie  first,  after  Churchill,  who  ventured  to  versify  the 
English  of  his  own  day. 

In  1772,  a  smali  society  was  formed  in  Liverpool  "for  the  encourage- 
ment  of  designing,  drawing,  and  painting,"  of  which  Mr.  Roscoe  was 
the  prime  promoter  and  most  active  member,  while  it  continued  in 
cxistence ;  but  its  date  was  short,  its  dissolution  being  hastened  by 
the  loss  of  an  influential  member  who  went  to  reside  in  Germany. 
Before  this  short-lived  institute  Mr.  Roscoe  recited  an  ode,  which 
introduced  him  to  the  public  as  a  lyric  poet.  A  few  copies  were 
printed  for  private  distribution  in  1774,  which  had  the  fortune  to 
win  the  approbation  of  the  "  Monthly  Review,"  whereby  thc  author 
was  tcmpted  to  annex  it  to  his  publication  of  "  Mount  Pleasant,"  in 
1 777-  Though  not  without  strong  indications  of  the  writer's  juvenility, 
and  a  savour  of  the  taste  of  the  timcs,  this  ode  indisputably  proves  that 
RoHcoc  had  already  jicquired  one  of  thc  highest  accomplishments  of  the 
jKKit,  the  art  of  expressing  abstract  thought  poetically.  If  there  be 
some  partiality  in  the  preference  given  to  the  silent  muse  over  her 
vocal  sisters,  it  might  be  decmcd  a  compliment  due  to  tlie  occasion. 
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Copies  of  verses  called  odes  hare  always  been  numerous,  and  were 
particularly  so  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  Yet  there  arc 
almost  as  many  good  epics  as  good  odes.  We  confine  tlie  oljservation 
solely  to  tlie  sublime,  the  heroic,  and  the  philosopliical  ode  ;  for  in  the 
lighter  effusions  of  tlie  lyric  muse,  in  the  playful  and  the  tender, 
many  have  attained  to  great  beauty  aud  sweetness.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  common  between  an  excellent  ode  and  a  plaintive  or  cheerful 
song,  except  the  assumption,  that  the  movemeut  of  both  is  promoted 
and  modified  by  musical  sound. 

Lyric  poetry  is  a  vague  and  somewhat  deceptive  phrase.  If  it  Ijc 
detined  as  that  species  of  metrical  composition  which  adviits  a  musical 
accompaniment,  it  is  too  genera].  The  epic  and  dramatic  poems  of 
Greece,  aud  all  the  early  poetry  of  the  world  would  tlien  come  under  the 
denomination.  If  only  that  poetry  be  called  lyric  wliich  requires  a 
nmsical  accompaniment,  the  definition  is  as  much  too  narrow.  For 
some  of  the  finest  odes  are  so  far  from  requiring  music  for  their  full 
effect,  that  their  effect  wouhl  be  marred  by  any  music  that  we  can  con- 
ceive.  Fancy  Wordswortli's  "Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality," 
suug  by  the  sweetest  voice  to  the  sweetest  and  fittest  conceivable  music  } 
The  absurdity  of  fiddling  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  dancing  "  Paradise 
Regained,"  would  be  nothing  to  it.  In  truth  the  song,  the  only  mode 
of  composition  to  which  nuisic  is  now  successfully  united,  lias  a  very 
limited  range  of  subjects  indeed. 

A  song  must  be  shurt.  What  devotee  of  music  or  poetry  so  dcvotod, 
who  could  l>ear  to  hear  "  Chevy  chase,"  to  a  dismal  psahn  tunc  ? 
Nothing  sets  the  patience  of  our  ancestors  iu  a  more  conspicuous  point 
of  view,  than  the  immeasurable  lengths  of  narrative,  and  dreary  mono- 
tony  of  thrumming  instruments,  which  they  not  only  endured,  but 
enjoycd.  The  habit  of  silent  reading  is  thc  bane  of  literarv  patience, 
at  least  as  far  as  narrative  is  concerned.  A  nian  used  to  glance  his  eyc 
over  a  page,  and  see  at  once  the  striking  incidents  which  it  contains, 
could  nevcr  l)e  brought  to  relish  a  story  drawled  to  recitiitive.  No 
inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  success  of  certain  selections  from 
Scotfs  or  Byron's  narrative  poems,  set  to  music,  and  "  sung  with 
iHiboundcd  aj)plause."  Sweet  music  is  always  sweet,  tlmugh  it  acconi- 
pany  words  in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  its  power  i.«  uinjuesti<niably 
incrcased,  when  associated  with  words  so  familiar  as  to  bring  a  traiii  «»f 
iinages  and  feelings  along  with  them,  and  yct  allow  the  nicaning  ti»  be, 
as  it  wcrc,  diffuscd  by  thc  mclody.  A  niusic  which  should  Ih'  strictlv 
subordinatc  to  sense,  w«)ul(l,  to  our  ears,  vitiated,  an  austcrc  critic 
niight  say,  by  the  complex  attraction  t»f  nio<lern  strains,  be  a  grcat  dcal 
niMrc  unsatisfactory  than    no   inusic   at    all  ;    as  thc   /"///  urdinairc  aiid 
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other  continental  thin  potations,  to  an  English  palate,  are  absolutely 
weaker  than  water. 

Now  music,  as  all  but  those  who  have  no  music  in  their  souis  well 
know,  is  capable  of  expressing  and  evoking  any  simple  emotion  ;  it  may 
imitate  the  rapid  succession  or  dazzling  alternation  of  feeling,  or  dying 
away  to  silence,  may  symbolize  the  fading  of  passion  into  pensiveness. 
It  may  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  express  action,  as  action  consists  in 
motion ;  but  beyond  this  it  cannot  go.  It  cannot  narrate,  describe,  or 
reason.  It  is  of  little  assistance  to  the  uncterstanding,  and  though  it 
may  stimulate,  it  cannot  inform  the  imagination.  True,  words  may 
supply  all  these  deficiencies,  and  true,  there  is  no  narrative^  description, 
reasoning,  or  imagination,  that  is  truly  poetical,  but  what  involves  or 
engenders  a  pleasurable  feeling,  nor  any  feeling  of  which  some  modifi- 
cation  of  numerous  sounds  is  not  a  conductor.  But  nevertheless^  those 
compositions  will  be  found  best  accommodated  to  musical  expression, 
for  which  music  supplies  a  natural  and  universal  language,  and  such  are 
love,  grief,  and  devotion  ;  because  in  all  these  the  feeling  suggests  the 
thought,  and  not  the  thought  or  imagery  the  feeling.  A  song  however 
is  not  an  ode ;  it  is  only  one,  and  not  a  high  species  of  lyric  composi- 
tion.  If  there  be  any  thing  that  generally  distinguishes  the  genuine 
lyrist,  it  is  the  nature  of  his  connections  and  transitions,  which  do  not 
arise  from  the  necessities  of  his  theme,  far  less  from  the  arbitrary  turns 
of  his  convenience,  but  are  determined  by  the  flux  and  reflux,  the  under 
currents  and  eddies  of  the  poetic  passion,  of  that  sense  of  power  and  joy 
which  the  poet  feels  in  the  exercise  of  his  art  for  its  own  sake ;  a  passion 
easily  mimicked,  but  not  often  real,  even  in  those  who  possess  every  other 
requisite  of  pure  poetry.  Roscoe,  in  his  ode  on  painting,  has  shewn 
no  small  portion  of  this  true  lyric  element,  and  would  have  exhibited 
yet  more,  had  he  not  been  seduced  into  the  didactic  line  of  criti- 
cism. 

After  some  animated  stanzas  on  the  removal  of  the  arts  from  Greece 
and  Italy  to  England,  and  a  lively  enumeration  of  the  functions  of 
Poetry  and  poetic  Music,  he  gives  a  loose  to  liis  enthusiasm  at  the  first 
appearance  of  Painting,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  youngest  Muse, 
aud  inheritor  of  all  her  elder  sister's  estates. 

"  Next  came  the  power  in  whom  conjoined, 

Their  differing  excellence  is  shewn ; 

Yet  sweetly  blended,  and  combined 

With  charms  peculiarly  her  own. 

Beneath  the  great  Creator's  eye, 

'Twas  she  with  azure  sprcad  the  sky ; 

And  when  creation  first  had  birth, 

Jn  happitst  hucs  array'd  thc  cartl», 
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Stdll  varying  iu  each  varied  scene, 

Bedeck'd  the  smiliug  meads  with  green, 

BIush'd  iu  the  flower,  and  ting'd  thc  fruit, 

More  lovely  still  as  more  minute : 

0'er  even»'  part  the  veil  of  beautj'  cast, 

lu  heav'nly  colours  bright,  thro'  numerous  years  to  last." 

"  Her^s  is  the  glowing  bold  design, 
The  just  and  lessening  pcrspective, 
The  beauties  of  the  waving  line, 
And  all  the  pencil's  power  can  give." 

"  Majestic,  ner\ous,  bold  and  strong, 
Let  Angelo  with  Milton  vie. 
Opposed  to  Waller's  amorous  song 
His  art  let  wanton  Titian  tr}*. 
Let  great  Romauo's  free  design 
Centend  with  Dryden's  pompous  line  : 
And  chaste  Corregio's  graceful  air, 
With  Pope's  unblemish'd  page  compare. 
Lorraine  may  rival  Thomson's  name, 
And  Hogarth  equal  Butler's  famc; 
For  still,  whcre'er  the  aspiring  muse 
Her  wide  unbounded  flight  pursues, 
Her  sister  soars  on  kindred  wings  sublime, 
Aud  gives  her  favourite  names  to  grace  thc  roUs  of  time." 

Tlic  attenipt  to  prove  tlie  e([ui-potency  of  poetry  and  painting  hy 
bracketiiig  tlie  poets  and  painters  in  couplets,  after  tlie  niaiHier  of 
Plutarcli's  parallels,  was  sonjeuhat  rasli,  even  in  a  Pindari(pie,  and  is 
not  very  successfully  executed.  The  painters  have  cause  to  coni])lain 
of  injustice.  Surely,  if  a  wide  and  permanent  fame,  approved  by  tliose 
wliose  kindred  excellence  makes  their  judginent  the  constituent  of  true 
fame,  be  a  criterion  of  merit,  on  whicli  those,  who  want  the  skill  or 
opportunity  to  judge  for  themselvesj  niay  safely  rely,  tliere  can  \k'  no 
fair  comparison  Ijetween  Titian  as  a  painter,  and  Waller  as  a  jwict. 
Titian  did  n(»t  paiiit  epigrams.  If  a  pictorial  correlative  must  be  fouiid 
for  Waller,  let  him  pair  off  with  IMonsieur  Petitot,  the  fanious  niinia- 
turist  in  enaniel,  who  C(»nipressed  the  charnis  of  niany  a  ('((urt  beautv 
into  the  dimension  of  a  bracelet,  which  the  fair  originul  niight  wear 
unolitrusively  upon  her  slender  wrist.  But  besides  tlie  egre«;ious 
ine^iuality  of  the  mighty  Venetian  and  the  English  c(»urtier,  Wallers 
real  nierit  consisted  in  certain  eleg-.mces  of  thought  aiid  polite  turns 
of  jihrase,  for  which  the  peiicil  otfers  iio  e((uivalt'iit.  "  Cliaste  Cor- 
iTgio's  graceful  air  "  could  never  coiivey  tlie  stron^  thoiight  aiid  stittettO- 
like  .sarc^m   of  P<»|)c,  as  Popc  on  tlie   other  hand  ncither  convcycd 
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images  of  chaste  and  simple  beauty,  nor  siiggested  feelings  analogoiis 
thereto.  Hogarth  has  no  other  resemblance  to  Butler,  than  the  ludi- 
crous  character  of  his  subjects,  and  the  power  with  which  he  instils 
serious  meaning  into  mean  and  ridiculous  images.  But  in  the  manner 
and  spirit  by  which  he  efFected  this^  he  had  more  of  Juvenal  than  of 
Butler.  JMichelangelo  was  certainly  worthy  to  be  paralleled  with 
Milton.  If  he  was  inferior,  the  superiority  was  not  in  the  men,  but  in 
their  arts ;  and  no  one,  who  is  not  either  a  painter,  a  connoisseur,  or  a 
young  poet,  reciting  an  ode  before  a  "  Society  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  Arts"  would  maintain  that  lines  and  colours  can  embody  as 
many,  or  as  noble  thoughts  as  can  be  communicated  by  words.  The 
world  of  the  eye  is  a  great,  a  beautiful,  a  glorious  world ;  but  it  is  only 
one  part  of  the  world  of  mind. 

There  is  great  ingenuity,  and  some  truth  in  the  following  lines, 
M'hich  explain  how  painting  compensates  for  the  peculiar  eifects  of 
music : — 

"  When  just  dcgrees  of  shade  and  light, 
Coiitend  in  sweetest  harmony, 
Then  bursts  upon  the  raptured  sight 
The  silent  music  of  the  eye. 
Bold,  as  the  bases  deeper  sound, 
We  trace  the  well-imagined  ground, 
Next  in  the  vaiying  scenes  behind, 
The  sweet,  melodious  tenor  find, 
And,  as  the  softening  notes  decay, 
The  distant  prospect  fades  away ; 
Their  aid  if  miugling  colours  give, 
To  bid  the  miraic  landscape  live, 
The  visual  concert  breaks  upon  the  eyes, 
With  every  different  charm  which  music's  hand  supplies. 

This,  in  plain  English,  means  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  music, 
like  that  derived  from  colouring,  depends  upon  just  and  varied  propor- 
tions.  Some  virtuosos  have  carried  the  matter  much  further,  and  that 
too  in  sober  prose,  assigning  a  colour  to  every  note  in  the  gamut. 
A  sound  analogy  may  be  stretched  till   it  cracks. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  make  an  end  of  our  notices  of  Roscoe's 
juvenile  poctry.  Poetry  was  never  more  to  him  than  a  relaxation ;  a 
moral,  a  manly,  and  an  elegant  relaxation  he  made  it;  but  to  have 
Jjecome  a  grcal  poet,  he  must  have  made  it  a  serious  business,  and 
devoted  to  its  cultivation  a  larger  portion  of  his  energies,  if  not  of 
his  time,  than  his  vocation  and  duty  allowed. 

S<xjn  after  the  expiration  of  his  articlcs  of  clcrkship,  Mr.  Roscoc 
liccame  tlie  j)artner  of  Mr.  Aspinall,  and  commenced  business  as  an 
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attorney,  a  profession  lie  never  heartily  liked,  but  whicli,  in  his  hantls, 
was  the  useful  means  of  honorable  conipetence.     His  disincliuatiou  to 
his  calling  never  relaxed  his  atteution  to  professional   engagements ; 
nor  did  the  variety  of  his  intellectuai  pursuits  prevent  his  attaining  cou- 
siderable  eminence  in  a  line  of  practice,  whicli  required  not  only  regular 
industry,  but  mucli  technical  knowledge,  and  no  small  concentratiou  of 
mind.     Though  he  early  fomied  a  resolution  to  retire  as  soon  as  he  had 
realized  a  suliiciency,  he  waited  prudently  till  that  period  arrived,  and 
it  was   not  till    1796,  in   the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  the 
splendid   success  of  his  "  Lorenzo  the  IMaguihcent"   had   spread    his 
name  over  Europe,  that  he  withdrew  from  the  toils  of  the  desk.     In 
the  latter  part  of  his  professioual  career  he  was  in  partnership  with 
]Mr.  Joshua  Lane.     His  business  must  indeed  have  been  both  extensive 
and  lucrative,  to  enable  him  to  escape  from  its  trammels  so  soon  with  a 
c"omj)etent  fortune,  and  unspotted  reputation.     It  is  greatly  to  the  cre- 
dit  of  Livcrpool,  that  its  merchants  continued  to  employ  and  confide  in 
a  literary  man   of  business,  proving  themselves  superior  to  the  vul- 
gar  prejudice,  that  a  man  of  any  occupatiou  must   l>e  ruining  himself 
and  all  who  were  concerned  with  him,  if  his  mind,  heart,  and  soul  are 
not  absorbed   in  the   worky-(hiy  means  of  his  livelihood  ;    a  prejudice 
^rhich  authors  havecontributed  very  nuich  to  cherish,  not  ouly  by  gross 
neglect  of  their  positive  duties,  but  by  avowedly  ascribing  that  neglect 
to  their  refined  studies. 

In  the  year  1781,  3Ir.  Roscoe  found  his  circumstances  such  as 
enabled  him  to  niarry  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  he  was  united  to 
Jane,  second  daughter  of  iMr.  William  Grifiies,  a  respectable  tradesman 
of  his  native  town.  From  the  terms  in  which  Dr.  Traill  speaks  of  this 
union,  we  conjccture  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  long  engagement,  the 
consummation  of  which  was  deferred  by  prudence,  a  more  usual  coni- 
panion  of  true  love,  than  either  the  worldly  or  the  roniantic  coiiceive. 
Tlie  patience  of  a  well-grounded  attaclinieiit  was  rewarded  witli  long 
domestic  felicity.  Seveu  sons  and  three  daughters  were  the  fruit  of  the 
marriage,  and  thcy  have  l)een  S(ms  and  daughters  t<»  niake  a  gtKKl  father 
Iiap])v.  AIl  except  one  daughter  survived  thcir  parerit,  aiid  more  tliaii 
one  <»f  thein  is  eniiiientlv  distinguislied   iii   ])(>lite  literature. 

Neitlier  business  norchmiestic  cares  abstracted  liiiii  froiii  theaccumuhu 
tion  of  knowledge  aiid  the  cultivation  of  taste.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  he  conceived  in  very  early  life  aii  anibitioii,  wliicli  ri|)ene(l  to  pur- 
])ose,  of  I)econiing  the  historian  of  the  Medici.  Hesides  the  attractions 
of  tlie  iiame  to  everv  lover  of  tlie  arts  aiid  of  leariiiiig,  tlicre  inav  liave 
Imhmi  soiiiethiiig  iii  tlie  *'  Princely  iMercliaiit"  jM'culiarIy  dcliglitful  to 
aii  iiihabitant  of  Liverp(K)I.     It  jiroved   at   lca>t   that  conunerce  is  not 
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iiiconsistent  witli  art  or  with  pliilosophy ;  it  inspircd  a  hope  that  the 
wcalth  Avhich  successful  traffic  was  storing  up  niight  one  day  be 
emphiyed  in  tilling  the  streets  and  squares  with  temples  and  palaces,  in 
calling  forth  the  genius  of  sculpture  and  painting,  in  aiding  the 
researches  of  science,  and  collecting  the  treasures  of  learning ;  and  per- 
haps  no  history  speaks  more  in  favour  of  true  freedom  than  that  of  the 
Florentine  family,  who  were  more  than  monarchs,  while  they  were  con- 
tent  to  be  citizens,  but  bccame  exiles,  or  dependent  tyrants.  when  they 
coukl  no  longer  brook  equality.  Though  many  years  elapsed  before 
this  great  work  of  Roscoe's  life  was  finished,  many  perhaps,  before  a 
page  was  written  as  it  now  appears,  yet  the  immense  variety  of  labori- 
ous  reading  which  the  "Lorenzo"  and  the  "  Leo"  display,  evince  that 
the  purpose  never  slumbered,  that  in  the  brief  vacations  of  a  busy 
existence,  he  was  indefatigably  collecting  materials  which  his  more  per- 
fect  leisure  was  to  cast  into  form. 

Yet  was  he  not  so  devoted  to  his  "  opus  magnum/'  but  his  pen  was 
ever  ready  when  occasion  called  for  its  use.  His  political  pamphlets 
were  numerous,  and  though  there  may  be  diversities  of  opinion  respect- 
ing  the  wisdom  of  his  views,  there  is  none  as  to  the  urbanity  and 
temperance  with  which  he  advanced  them.  Many  of  his  productions 
of  this  kind  were  anonymous,  but  he  never  wrote  what  he  wished  to 
deny.  In  the  year  17^7^  he  appeared  as  the  champion  of  justice  in  the 
great  cause  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  to  promote  which  he  put 
forth  two  tracts  :  the  first,  entitled  "  Original  view  of  the  African 
slave-trade,  demonstrating  its  injustice  and  impolicy,  with  hints  towards 
a  bill  for  its  abolition."  The  second  was  of  a  more  controversial  charac- 
ter.  The  Rev.  Raymond  Harris,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  had 
published  a  pamphlet  called  "  Scriptural  researches  on  the  licit- 
ness  of  the  slave-trade/'  containing,  we  presume,  the  same  plausible 
arguments  which  are  repeated  in  the  same  interest  to  this  day,  to  the 
perfect  satisfaction  of  slavery-loving  consciences  ;  arguments  occa- 
sionally  adorned  with  an  imposing  display  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  tyj^e. 
(We  have  seen  a  passage  of  the  Talmud,  in  the  original  language,  quoted 
in  a  news  paper.)  It  must  be  admitted  tliat  if  slavery  be  a  spirit  never 
to  be  cast  out  but  l)y  a  text  commanding  hini  to  come  out  by  his  Greek  or 
Hebrew  name,  he  may  possess  the  body  of  society  till  it  be  dissolved  at 
the  general  doom.  If  tlie  slave-traders  and  slave-buyers  are  proof 
against  the  spirit,  they  may  safely  defy  the  letter.  But  yet  they  would 
do  wisely  to  rely  solely  upon  the  negativc,  as  the  worthy  ordinary  of 
Newgate,  in  his  last  interview  with  Jonathan  Wild,  defended  his  pre- 
ference  of  punch  on  the  ground  that  nothing  was  said  against  it  in 
J^CTij)ture.     Wlien  they  appeal  to  thc  Biblc?  for  a  positive  justification 
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of  slavery,  they  oiiglit  to  ciiquire  whether  anything  similar  to  nio<lern 
colonial  slavery  existed  when  the  Bible  was  written.  INIere  bond-ser- 
vice,  or  territorial  vassalage,  whether  hetter  or  worse,  were  not  the 
sanie  thing.  Now  tlie  preceptive  j)art  of  Scriptiire  is  onlv  so  far  j)ro- 
phetic,  as  all  genoral  trutlis  neccssarily  provide  for  a  number  of  unseen 
contingencies :  the  sacred  j)enmcn  did  not  prohihit  what  those  to  whoni 
their  writings  were  j)rimarily  addressed  did  not,  or  could  not  j)ractice, 
but  left  the  case  to  be  determined  by  reason  and  analogy.  To  vindicate 
slavery  on  Christian  grounds,  it  would  be  necessary  to  jjrove  that  it  is  a 
state  in  which  a  Christian,  judging  wisely  of  his  own  and  his  offspring's 
welfare,  would  gladly  consent  to  be.  We  know  not  Mhether  the  Rev. 
Raymond  Harris  proved  this ;  but  his  performance  so  well  satisfied  the 
then  common  council  of  Liverpool,  that  they  voted  him  £200  of  the 
j)ublic  money  :  and  his  reasonings  were  so  convincing  that  two  dissent- 
ing  j)rotestant  ministers  foUowcd  on  the  same  side.  Wc  believe  that  no 
minister  of  religion,  catholic,  orthodox,  or  dissenter,  Mould  now  hold  uj) 
the  Book  of  Revelation  to  the  scorn  of  the  infidel  by  rej)resenting  it  in 
as  odious  colours  as  the  maddest  infidel  dare. 

JMr.  Roscoe  stepped  forward  in  defencc  of  Christianity  with  an  essay 
cntitled  '*  Scriptural  rcTutation  of  a  Pamj)lilet  latcly  j)ul)lishcd  by  the 
Rev.  Raymond  Harris,  &c.,"  on  thc  Christian  j^rincijjle  that  "all  men 
are  Cfjual  in  the  sight  (»f  God,"  and  tlie  great  law  of  our  Saviour, 
"  Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them."  He  also,  in  thc  same  ycar,  j)ublishcd  his 
"  Wnuigs  of  Africa,"  a  j)oeni  in  two  parts,  the  jirofits  of  which  wcre 
at  the  disj)osal  of  the  committee  then  formcd  for  j)r<mioting  the  aliolition 
of  the  slave  trade. 

About  the  same  time,  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  new  society  for 
the  encouragemcnt  of  art  in  Liverj)0(»I.  To  the  "  Livcrj)ool  Acadomy 
f(»r  the  encouragcment  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  iMr  Roscoe  dclivcrcd  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  progress  and  vicissitudcs  of  taste,  which  he  aj)j)ears 
once  to  have  dcsigncd  to  publish,  but  which  yet  remain  in  manuscrij)t. 

During  the.se  years  of  his  life,  he  was  engaged  in  the  formation  of 
a  librarv,  in  an  exccllent  coIIc(-ti(>n  of  etchings  and  ctigravings  by  and 
from  the  old  mastcrs,  and  in  litcrary  corrcspondcncc  with  nKuiy  of  tlie 
first  contenij)orary  artists,  amatcurs,  and  litcrati,  j)articularly  with 
Mr.  Strutt,  tlie  author  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Engravcrs."  The  letters 
«>f  vStrutt  acknowledge  the  receij^t  of  various  iinj)ortant  dis<juisitions 
on  thc  history  i»f  engraving  from  Mr.  Rosc(»c,  whxch  arc  suj)j)<»sc(l  to  l)c 
incorj)(»ratcd  in  thc  j)rcliminary  essays  t(»  his  J)i(ti(»nary. 

Engr.ivings  and  sketchcs  were  at  all  tinies  a  favourite  object  of 
]Mr.  Roscoe's  pursuit.     An  cngraving  lK\irs  somcwhat  thc  siune  relati(»n 
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to  a  picture,  tliat  a  play  read  does  to  a  play  acted.  It  does  justice  to 
the  intellect  of  tlie  artist,  but  iiot  to  the  power,  splendour,  and  magni- 
ficence  of  the  art.  No  picture^,  the  efFect  of  which  is  wholly  lost  in  a 
good  engraving,  can  afFord  a  real  intellectual  gratification,  or  deserve 
to  rank  with  the  works  of  dignified  art.  It  is  a  motionless  spectacle, 
a  painted  melo-drama,  but  neither  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  nor  good 
broad  farce.  Engraving  cannot,  indeed,  bewitch  the  eye  with  colour, 
but  it  can  give  the  most  delicate  gradations,  combinations,  and  inter- 
changes  of  light  and  shade.  The  pleasure  of  colour  is  more  in  the 
sense  than  in  the  mind — the  utmost  skill  in  mere  colouring  only 
makes  the  painter  a  rival,  if  he  be  not  rather  a  humble  imitator  of 
the  velvet  manufacturer.  Engraving,  too,  partakes  of  the  ubiquity 
and  reproductive  power  of  printing.  It  enables  many,  M^ho  can  never 
visit  the  Vatican,  to  satisfy  tliemselves  that  the  fame  of  Raphael  and  of 
Buonarotti  is  not  a  vain  sound;  and  it  will  bear  testimony  to  their 
glories,  if  the  works  of  their  hands  be  doomed  to  perish  like  those  of 
Apelles.  Engraving,  in  fine,  puts  the  enjoyment  of  art  within  the 
compass  of  moderate  incomes,  and  fills  up  little  room  in  a  moderate 
mansion;  therefore  it  brings  artwithin  the  range  of  popular  sympathy. 

Roscoe  was  a  true  lover  of  books  and  prints,  and  continually  added 
to  his  store,  as  often  as  business  caJled  him  to  London.  As  his  habits 
Avere  temperate,  simple,  and  unostentatious,  his  library  and  his  col- 
lection  were  his  main  sources  of  expense.  Yet  he  purchased  for  use, 
not  for  shew  or  curiosity :  he  was  superior  to  that  petty  pride  of 
property,  which  values  the  mere  possession  of  a  thing  which  few  beside 
possess.  If  he  had  a  good  thing  that  was  a  rarity,  he  perhaps  preserved 
it  the  more  tenderly,  because  its  loss  could  be  less  easily  repaired; 
but  his  good  nature  regretted  that  any  good  thing  shoukl  be  rare. 

Latterly,  \\e  began  to  look  out  for  original  drawings  of  tlie  great 
masters,  which  often  unfokl  the  artisfs  mind  more  tlian  the  most 
finished  productions.  They  may  be  compared  to  a  great  man's  private 
minutes. 

In  1788  he  took  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  centcnary  of  the 
Revolution,  and  composed  an  ode,  which  was  recited  at  the  Liverpool 
meeting  on  that  occasion.  It  was  probably  as  good  as  Mason's,  but 
these  things  may  generally  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  are  forgotten, 
without  any  mighty  loss  to  their  author's  reputation.  A  change  of 
dynasty,  at  the  distance  of  a  century,  is  not  old  enough  to  be  modified 
by  thc  abstract  imagination,  and  yet  too  long  passed  to  create  a  real 
and  passionate  interest.  It  is  neitlicr  an  idea  nor  a  reality,  but  the 
caput  mortuum  of  a  fact.  Besides,  King  William  was  the  most  prosaic 
of  liljerators. 
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In  1789,  after  ycars  of  previous  preparation,  he  began  to  compose 
and  arrange  his  notices  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  We  niight  almost 
wonder  that  he  did  not  find  or  make  time  to  visit  Italy,  and  tread  thc 
ground  on  wliicli  his  hero  Malked  in  life.  But  fortunately  for  him, 
his  early  friend  William  Clarke,  at  tliat  very  time,  had  fixed  his  resi- 
dence  at  Fiesole,  iu  the  immediate  neighbourliood  of  Florence,  and 
supplied  him  with  the  information  which  his  own  engagements  did 
not  permit  him  to  seek.  Of  the  assistance  derived  from  tliis  old 
companion  of  his  studies,  he  speaks  thus : — 

"An  intimate  friend,  with  whom  I  liad  been  for  many  years  united  in 
studies  and  afFection,  had  paid  a  visit  to  Italy,  and  fixed  his  winter 
residence  at  Florence.  I  well  knew  that  I  had  only  to  request  his 
assistance,  in  order  to  obtain  wliatever  information  he  liad  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  procuring,  upon  tlie  very  spot  whicli  Mas  to  be  tlie  scene  of 
my  intended  liistory.  i\Iy  inquiries  were  particularly  directed  to  the 
Laurentian  and  Ricardi  libraries,  Mhich  I  was  convinced  would  aflford 
much  original  and  important  information.  It  would  be  unjust  merely 
to  sjiy  that  my  friend  afforded  me  the  assistance  I  required  :  he  went 
far  beyond  even  tlie  hopes  I  had  formed, — and  his  return  to  his  native 
country  was,  if  possible,  rendcred  still  more  grateful  to  me,  by  the 
materials  which  he  had  collected  for  my  use." 

The  friendly  researches  of  ]\Ir.  Clarke  discovered  many  poetical 
pieces  of  Lorenzo  de'  INIedici,  which  wcre  either  supposed  to  be  lost, 
or  not  known  to  have  existed.  From  these  IMr.  Roscoe  has  given 
copious  extracts  in  the  bcnly  of  his  work,  and  several  appear  in  his 
appendix  that  had  never  been  printed  in  their  native  land.  And  hc 
conferred  a  benefit  on  all  merchants,  all  politicians,  and  all  poets  by  so 
doing.  For  they  prove,  that  neither  commerce  nor  j)(»Iitics  destroy 
the  vigour  of  imagination,  or  make  callous  the  poetic  sensibilities  ;  and 
prove,  too,  that  the  imagination  may  be  exercised  and  beautified,  the 
finest  susceptibilities  may  I^e  kept  alive,  without  impairing  the  practical 
judgment  and  executive  powers, — without  unfitting  a  man  for  the 
world.  In  the  faculties  which  the  great  Creator  has  bestowed  u|Mm 
his  creatures,  there  is  no  envy,  no  grudging,  no  monopoly  :  one  pines 
not  I>ecause  another  flourishes :  if  any  Ikj  emaciated,  it  is  not  Ixjcause 
anothcr  is  fed,  but  because  itself  is  starved.  Shaksj)eare  himself 
displayed  the  abilities  of  a  ruler.  Was  he  not  a  manager  ?  and  in  that 
caj)acity  had  he  not  jarring  interests  to  reconcile,  factions  to  j^acify  or 
sulxlue,  finances  to  arrange,  and  a  caj)ricious  public  to  satisfy?  His 
worldly  avocations  were  as  little  jxKitical  as  thosc  of  any  man  on 
change. 

The  Freucli  Rcvolution   brokc  out  in   178i>-     Tlie  dowufall   of  thc 
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Bastile,  "  with  all  its  horrid  towers/'  echocd  throughout  Europe,  and 
oue  voice  of  gratuhition  was  heard  above  all  the  bodings  of  the  fearful, 
the  grumblings  of  the  dull,  the  coward  outcries  of  the  selfish,  and  thc 
sighs  of  the  better  few,  that,  while  they  abhorred  oppression,  and 
coveted  not  privilege,  yet  knew  in  their  hearts  "  that  the  wrath  of  man 
worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God."  It  could  not  be  but  that 
Roscoe,  loving  liberty  as  he  loved  the  human  race,  with  a  soul  cheerful 
as  day-light,  and  hopeful  as  spring,  should  join  the  joyful  chorus.  To 
see  a  monarch,  descended  from  a  long  line  of  sensual  despots,  co-operate 
with  a  nation,  long  idolatrous  of  despotism,  in  realizing  a  perfect  free- 
dom  upon  earth — a  freedom  embodied  in  laws  and  institutions,  which 
should  be  the  limbs,  organs,  and  senses  of  the  moral  will — whose  vital 
heat  was  universal  love,  was  too  great,  too  glorious,  too  new  a  spectacle 
to  give  him  time  for  doubt  or  question,  The  black  and  portentous 
shadow  which  the  past  ever  throws  on  the  future,  fell  beyond  his 
sphere  of  vision.  Whatever  of  pain  or  violence  attended  the  nativity 
of  the  deliverance,  pain,  whicli  he  deserved  to  suffer  who  would  not 
gladly  suffer  for  sucli  a  cause,  and  violence  most  justifiable,  if  vengeance 
ever  could  be  justifiable,  seemed  no  more  than  the  constant  law  of 
nature,  which  sets  a  price  on  every  good^  as  the  birth  pangs  of  happi- 
ness,  or  the  dying  struggles  of  tyranny. 

"Oh!    Times 
In  which  the  meagre,  stale,  forbidding  ways 
Of  custom,  law,  and  statute  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  countiy  in  romance, 
When  Reason  seem'd  the  most  to  assert  her  rights 
When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself 
A  prime  enchantress — to  assist  the  work 
Which  then  was  going  forward  in  hcr  name. 
Not  favoured  spots  alonc,  but  the  whole  earth 
The  beauty  wore  of  promise,  that  which  sets 
The  budding  rose  above  the  rosc  full  blowu. 
What  temper  at  thc  prospect  did  not  wakc 
To  happiness  unthought  of  ?     The  inert 
Were  roused,  and  livcly  natures  rapt  away  ! 
Those  who  had  fed  thcir  childhood  upon  dreams, 
Thc  playfellows  of  fancy,  who  had  made 
All  powers  of  swiftncss,  subtlcty,  and  strength 
Their  ministers — who  in  lordljT  wise  had  stirred, 
And  dcalt  with  whatsoever  they  found  there, 
As  if  they  had  withiu  some  lurkiug  right 
To  wield  it : —  they  too,  who  of  gentle  mood, 
Uiul  watch'd  all  gentle  motions,  and  to  those 
Ilad  fitted  their  own  thonghts,  schcmers  more  mikU 
Aud  in  thc  regions  of  their  pt;accful  selves, 
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Now  was  it  that  both  fouud,  the  meek  aud  lofty, 

Did  both  fiud  helpers  to  their  hearts'  desirc, 

Aud  stuff  at  haud,  plastic  as  they  could  wish, — 

Were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  skill, 

Not  in  Utopia — subterraneous  fields — 

Or  sorue  secreted  islaud — Heaveu  kuows  where, 

But  in  the  very  world,  which  is  the  world 

Of  all  of  us — the  place  where  iu  the  end 

We  fiud  our  happiuess,  or  uot  at  all. — Wordswortu. 

So  a  great  spirit  describes  liis  own  emotions  at  the  first  heavings  of 
tliat  great  convulsion,  the  gladuess  of  his  own  young  hopes — ho|)es 
which  he  was  not  quick  to  relinquisli,  when  many  years  of  bloodshed 
liad  passcd  ovcr  tlieni.  Roscoe  uever  disowned  his  at  all ;  but  acknow- 
ledging  that  there  was,  from  the  beginning,  an  evil  elemcnt  in  tlie 
revolution,  contiuued  to  ascril>e  the  temporary  predomiuance  of  that 
evil  to  the  hostility  which  the  established  powers  of  Europe  liad  shewn 
to  the  good.  Time  doubtless  a])ated  nuich  of  the  greatness  of  his 
expectatious,  and  though  lie  lived  to  hear  of  the  three  days  of  18^30,  he 
wouhl  liardly^  had  liis  pulsc  been  as  stroug,  aud  his  heart  as  light,  at 
the  oue  period  as  thc  other,  have  sung  a  strain  so  blithe  as  his 
"  0'er  the  viue-covered  hills  aud  gay  vallies  of  Frauce." 

or  liis, 

"  Unfold  Father  time,  thy  long  records  unfold," 

wliich  were  produced  in  17^^,  aud  recited  at  a  mecting  assembled  to 
celebrate  ihe  emaucipatiou  of  Frauce.  But  the  stream  of  his  hopes, 
though  it  flowed  with  a  weakcr  curreut,  uever  chauged  its  directiou. 
It  was  to  renovation  aud  progression,  not  to  restoration,  or  immobility, 
that  he  looked  for  the  increase  of  lumian  hapj)iuess.  At  tlie  s«une  time, 
there  is  no  evideuce  tliat  at  auy  time  he  adopted  levelling  opiuious,  or 
wished  to  release  maukiud  from  auy  portiou  of  the  uioral  hiw  ackiiow- 
ledge<l  for  ages.  It  is  ueedless  to  say,  that  he  was  clear  of  all  partici- 
patiou,  in  wish  or  will,  with  the  massacres  aud  executious  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  with  the  ambitious  wars  of  their  successors.  If  he  crnMl, 
he  errcd  in  judgment,  not  iu  heart,  and  chiefly  erred  iu  attributing  to<» 
much  of  the  Freuch  atrocities  to  foroign  iuterfereuce,  and  t(M>  little  to 
thc  uational  irreligiou,  which  grcw,  and  was  growiug,  long  iH^fnre  thc 
revolutiou,  and  which  made  the  revolution  Mliat  it  was,  instead  of  what 
it  ought  to  havc  been.  111  eao  he  determiue  the  rights  <»f  man,  \\\\<t 
deuies  thc  immortality  of  ukui,  from  which  all  rights,  as  wcll  as  duties, 
How.  IIc  tliat  would  make  earth  likest  Paradise  iiiiist  luakr  it  a 
inirntr   rcllecting    Ilcavcn.'      Perhaps    Koscoc   crred   also    in    tliiiiking 

•    It  is  ab>urd  t»>  >«ptak  «'1    urtiiKion   .i--  uii  nnnndnili   elitci  d   puliUcul  tliauges. 
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peace  practicable  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  so.      But  we  must  return  to 
our  uarrative. 

In  tlie  first  years  of  tlie  revolution,  and  long  after,  Mr.  Roscoe  held 
much  epistolary  correspondence  with  the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
and  other  whig  leaders,  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform,  a  cause 
he  had  much  at  heart.  It  is  said  that  this  correspondence  proves  that 
it  was  no  "  bit  by  bit"  reform  that  the  noble  whigs  of  those  days 
advocated. 

But  the  times  were  growing  unfavourable  to  reforms  of  all  sorts. 
French  affairs  took  a  murderous  aspect.  Alarm  spread  far  and  wide. 
The  court,  the  church,  the  great  body  of  the  aristocracy,  the  elder  and 
sager  portion  of  the  middle  orders,  the  rustic  population  in  general, 
and  in  many  places  the  town  populace,  combined  against  the  new 
opinions,  which,  like  most  opinions  tending  to  change,  were  very 
miscellaneously  supported  by  the  noblest  and  the  basest  minds;  by 
those  who  deemed  too  highly  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  by 
those  who  quarrelled  with  every  thing  that  distinguishes  man  from 
beast,  by  those  who  could  not  think,  and  by  those  who  could  do  nothing 
but  think ;  by  the  most  imaginative  poets  and  the  most  absolute  prose- 
men  ;  by  the  most  ascetic  and  the  most  sensual ;  by  souls  whose  faith 
was  the  most  spiritual,  and  by  creatures  whose  materialism  was  most 
atheistic.  It  is  true,  there  was  no  agreement  of  doctrine  among  this 
motley  tribe,  nor  did  they  coalesce,  or  attempt  to  coalesce,  for  any 
definite  purpose  :  but  they  did  agree  in  one  thing,  that  the  social 
system  was  not  as  good  as  it  might  be,  and  for  this  they  were  indiscri- 
minately  subjected  to  the  ban  of  the  church  and  state,  and  of  the  loyal 
and  orthodox  in  all  orders.  And  as  the  heathen  slandered  the  Catholic 
Church  with  all  the  insanities  and  abominations  of  all  the  heretics  that 
usurped  the  Christian  name ;  so,  under  the  common  name  Jacobin, 
every  supposed  favourer  of  French  freedom  was  charged  with  every 
dogma  that  any  Jacobin  could  hold.  The  sans  culotles  were  reproached 
witli  metaphysics,  and  the  metaphysicians  with  having  no  breeches. 
Thc  abolition  of  tlie  slave-trade  was  coupled  with  the  equal  division 
of  property ;  and  men  were  accused  of  craving  for  wholesale  butchery, 
who  condemned  all  homicide,  even  in  self-defence. 

Though  therc  is  reason  to  think  that  the  really  ill-disposed  Jacobins, 
who  lioped  or  wished  for  an  English  revohition,  were  not  at  that  time 

No  man  who  cver  truly  believed  in  his  Maker  and  Rcdeemer,  would  cease  to  believc, 
though  throne  and  altar  were  to  perish  together.  A  revolution  which  destroys  the 
means  of  religious  education,  will  ultimately  produce  irreligion,  but  this  must  be  a 
work  of  time.  And  surely  the  Church,  if  it  fall,  must  fall  for  want  of  Religion, 
not  Rcligion  for  waut  of  the  Church. 
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numerous,  and  that  those  who  took  any  measures  to  promote  it  were 
fewer  still,  yet  they  were  quite  noisy,  boastful,  profligate,  and  fero- 
cious  enough  to  strike  a  panic  into  the  well-meaning,  and  induce  the 
better  sort  to  approve  of  strong  measures,  to  whicli  in  cooler  times  they 
would  have  been  opposecL  Their  fears,  though  not  their  affections, 
confounded  the  philosopliers  and  the  blackguards ;  the  reformers,  who 
wished  to  remove  the  causes  of  revolution,  and  the  anarchists,  Mho 
loved  destruction  for  its  own  sake.  They  did  not,  perhaps,  account 
them  equallv  bad,  but  they  felt  them  equally  dreadful.  Every  arrival 
from  France  brought  intelligence  of  new  horrors.  The  daring  energy 
of  Pitt,  and  the  eloquent  denunciations  of  Burke,  gathered  the  friends 
of  sfx^ial  order  together  under  their  banners,  and  there  was  nothing 
which  the  Englisli  nation  would  not  have  surrendered,  had  the  states- 
men  l)een  as  wicked  as  tlieir  enemies  have  represented  them.  Never, 
since  Charlcs  tlie  Second,  had  England  been  in  such  danger  of  enslaving 
itself  by  excess  of  loyalty. 

The  friends  of  lil)erty  among  the  educated  orders  thought  it  right  to 
counteract  this  excess,  by  a  free  declaration  of  their  opinions.  Accord- 
ingly,  in  17^^2,  when  the  town  of  Liverpool  prej)ared  an  address  of 
thanks  for  ^lr.  Pitt's  proclamation  ag-ainst  seditioii,  i\Ir.  Roscoe  and  his 
friends  succeeded  in  carrying  a  counter-petition.  The  mob  rosc  the 
next  day,  broke  into  the  place  where  it  lay  for  signature,  and  tore  it 
to  pieces !  Verily,  John  Bull  is  much  changed  in  the  course  of  forty 
years,  whether  for  the  worse  or  thc  bettcr.  It  does  not  a])poar  that 
I\Ir.  Roscoe  was  in  danger  of  personal  violence,  or  tliat  Liver|K>ol 
imitated  the  outrages  of  Birmingham.  But  Roscoe  was  a  townsman, 
and  a  layman  ;  Priestley  a  stranger,  and  a  dissenting  minister.  Now 
the  English  mob,  when  they  assault  any  party  or  community,  always 
select  the  clergy  of  that  party  for  peculiar  ill-usage.  There  is  nothing 
politicid  or  religious  in  tliis;  it  is  a  mere  antipathy,  like  that  of  a 
turkey-cock  to  scarlet — aggravated,  it  must  be  allowed,  by  ballads  and 
caricatures.  The  moment  a  man,  however  poor  or  ignorant,  begins  to 
l)e  of  any  religion,  he  ceases  to  be  one  of  the  mob. 

I\Iob  passions  are  not  .ibsolutely  confined  to  the  living  aggreg:itions 
in  the  streets.  Party  spirit  ran  so  high  iii  Liverpool  at  this  time, 
that  a  small  literary  society,  of  which  i\Ir.  Roscoc,  Dr.  Currie,  Mr. 
Shepherd,  and  others  were  members,  found  it  necessary  to  dissolvc,  lest 
the  purpose  of  their  meeting  should  be  misrepresented  to  tlie  govern- 
ineiit. 

Wlieii  the  Anti-jacobin  war  broke  out,  its  C(ijninencement  was 
followed  by  nunierous  bankruptcies,  and  commercial  distress.  Mr. 
Roscoe,  wishing  to  deduce  go<Kl  froiii  evil,  attempted,  by  investigating 
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the  causes,  and  magnifyiiig  thc  evils  of  this  distress,  to  dispose  the 
nation,  especially  the  monied  part  of  it^  without  whose  assistance  the 
Mar  could  not  be  carried  on,  to  more  pacific  counsels.  With  this 
intent,  he  published,  in  1793,  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled, 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Failures."  It  is  short  (the 
fourth  edition,  which  we  liave  before  us,  contains  thirty  pages),  written 
with  much  persj^icuity  and  amenity,  but  rather  less  vigour  and  earnest- 
ness  tlian  might  have  been  expected  from  the  author  on  such  a  topic. 
In  truth,  it  is  throughout  an  argiimentum  ad  hominem,  or  which  in 
England  is  the  same  thing,  ad  crinnenam,  designed  to  demonstrate  the 
commercial  impolicy  of  a  contest  which  the  author  reprobated  on  far 
higher  grounds.  With  this  view,  he  enters  upon  an  explanation  of  the 
system  of  paper  credit,  accommodation,  and  bills  of  exchange,  which  he 
deems  essential  to  the  commercial  life  of  England, — and  shews  how 
that  credit  is  necessarily  affected  by  war,  whereby  the  lictitious,  or 
more  properly  ideal,  capital  perished  along  with  the  confidence  which 
it  really  represented.  Of  tlie  justice  or  injustice  of  the  war  he  says 
not  a  word.  He  only  hints  at  the  absurdity  of  stopping  the  circulation 
of  the  body  politic,  on  account  of  tlie  shutting  of  tlie  Scheldt,  which  he 
must  have  known  was  not  the  real  cause  of  the  war.  Throughout  he 
preserves  the  utmost  sang-froid.  Not  an  angry,  hardly  a  pathetic 
expression  escapes  him.  He  alludes  to  the  slave-trade,  but  instead  of 
inveighing  against  its  wickedness,  simply  mentions  that  "  the  trade  to 
Africa  has  been  carried  on  for  a  few  years  past,  with  an  avidity  natur- 
ally  arising  in  the  minds  of  mercantile  men,  from  the  apprehensions 
that  it  would  not  long  be  permitted  to  continue ;  "  and  states  a  fact,  of 
which  we  certainly  were  previously  ignorant,  that  the  bills  of  exchange 
with  which  the  planters  paid  for  the  slaves,  were  dra\\  n  at  a  longer  date 
than  most  others,  sometimes  payable  at  the  end  of  three  ycars.  The 
reason  is,  however,  sufiiciently  obvious :  slave  labour  must  take  so  long 
to  be  converted  into  money.  But  what  is  more  remarkable,  is  the 
evidence,  that  Roscoe  would  have  signed  a  petition  for  peace,  even  if 
it  liad  emanated  from  the  slaveholders.  One  of  the  ablest  and  most 
interesting  passages  is  that  in  which,  having  pronounced  that  "  war  is 
the  cause  of  our  Ctdamities,  and  peace  is  the  only  cure,"  and  glanced  at 
the  little  we  had  done  for  the  cause  in  which  we  were  embarked  at  so 
much  loss  and  hazard,  he  points  out  the  needlessness  of  the  conflict, 
and  the  circumstances  wliich  rcndered  ifc  pcculiarly  ruinous. 

"Lct  us,  howcver,  forget  what  is  past,  and  rcgard  with  a  steady  cye 
our  present  situation.  Driven  Mithin  the  limits  of  their  own  country, 
and  prolmbly  on  the  brink  of  a  civil  war,  the  French  are  no  longer 
formidable,   and   tlie  objcct   for  which  Great  Britain  engaged  in   the 
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war  is  now  accomplislied.  To  proceed  furtlier  vroiild  be  to  defeat  the 
eud  which  the  minister  professed  to  have  iii  view,  and  to  destroy,  not 
to  preserve,  tlie  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

"  It  is  not  dirticult  to  foresee  an  objection  on  tlie  part  of  those  who 
are  reluctant  to  acknowledge  tlie  truths  here  attenipted  to  be  inforced. 
If  our  misfortunes,  say  they,  are  occasioned  by  the  war,  whence  comes 
it,  that  the  same  events  have  not  taken  place  under  the  same  circum- 
stances  on  former  occasions  ?  The  short  answer  to  this,  is  a  denial  of 
the  truth  of  tlie  proj)osition  contained  in  the  question.  Have  we 
so  soon  forgotten  the  disasters  wcasioned  by  our  contest  with  America  ? 
The  depreciation  of  landed  property,  the  fall  of  the  public  funds,  and 
the  innumerable  inconveniences  attendant  on  the  destruction  of  credit  ? 
The  evils  which  this  country  then  experienced,  and  those  Mliich  we 
now  so  intensely  feel,  are  similar  in  their  nature,  and  difFerent  only  in 
degree  ;  our  present  sufferings  being  augmented  by  many  causes,  some 
of  them  perhaps  imaginary,  but  not  on  that  account  less  aggravating. 
The  enormous  extent  of  our  commerce,  whilst  it  increased  the  proba- 
bility  of  the  explosion,  rendered  the  consequences  of  it,  when  it  once 
took  place,  more  general.  Again,  it  was  presumed  that  tlie  war  was 
not,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  be  carried  on  in  distant  parts  of  tlie 
globe,  for  ascertaining  the  boundaries  of  a  desert,  or  determining  the 
riglit  to  a  barren  ishmd  :  *  but  was  supposed  to  be  commenced  by  an 
enraged  and  powerful  encmy,  and  to  be  waged  at  our  own  doors,  for 
the  purpose  of  depriving  us  of  whatever  we  lield  dear  and  sacred. 
Even  at  the  first  onset,  we  were  witness  to  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
territories  of  an  ally,  with  M'hom  we  stand  closely  connected  in  our 
comniercial  transactions.  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  no  arti- 
fices  were  spared  by  the  advocates  for  a  war,  to  imjiress  on  the  minds 
of  their  countrymen  at  large,  an  idea  that  niany  of  their  countrymen — 
nien  of  rank,  of  tiilents,  and  of  influence — were  attached  to  the  ciiuse 
of  our  adversaries.     Insurrections  were  alludcd  to  that  uever  had  exist- 


*The  allusion  here  is  to  the  renewal  of  war  in  1756,  on  account  of  the  boundary 
lines  of  Canatla  and  Nova-Scotia,  and  to  the  dispiite  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  in  1770, 
which,  however,  pa>j<ed  over  without  fighting.  Petty  reasons  enough  l<»r  war,  if  they 
had  been  the  real  reasons,  or  if  war  could  have  been  averted  by  surreudering  the 
points  in  dispute.  But  the  fact  is,  that  neither  Nova  Scotia,  nor  the  Falkland 
Islands,  nor  the  Scheldt  (though  that  river  seems  destined  to  gain  as  warlike  a  name 
as  Rubicon),  nor  Malta,  were  the  real  causes  or  objects  of  war.  Commercial  supre- 
macy  and  contincntal  influence  were  the  white  eh'phants  ft»r  which  we  shed  our 
blood  and  treasure.  Philosophically  exaniined,  the  disputes  of  niankind  will 
generally  Le  found  to  be  less  silly,  and  more  wicked,  thau  b  g«nerally  suppostfd. 
When  Young  called  Satan  a  dunce,  he  was  a  dunce  himself. 

3    T 
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ence,  and  plots  were  denounced,  tliat  finished  wliere  they  began — In 
the  fertile  brain  of  the  informer.  Such  are  the  peculiarities  that 
distinguish  this  war  from  those  in  which  Britain  had  before  been 
engaged^  and  it  would  be  astonishing  indeed,  if  exertions  so  indus- 
triously  made,  and  so  pointedly  calculated  to  destroy  all  coniidence 
amongst  us,  political,  moral,  and  commercial,  should  totally  have 
failed  of  effect." 

On  the  whole,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  well-meant  pamphlet  was, 
or  was  not  calculated  to  be  very  effective.  Men — many  men  at  least — 
are  easily  seduced  through  their  purses;  but  it  is  not  through  their 
purses  that  they  are  soonest  tamed.  It  is  the  advice  of  Machiavelli, 
never  to  make  war  on  a  nation  in  the  hope  of  exhausting  its  finances. 
In  like  manner,  never  expect  that  commercial  losses,  or  the  dread  of 
poverty,  will  induce  a  nation  to  submit  to  peace.  It  may  be,  that 
many  persons — it  may  be  that  Mr.  Roscoe  himself — looked  with  secret 
satisfaction  at  the  increasing  list  of  bankrupts  in  those  disastrous 
years ;  that  they  shook  their  heads  incredulously  when  they  were  told 
that  markets  were  looking  up ;  and  watched  the  fall  of  the  funds  as 
wistfully  as  a  farmer,  whose  crops  are  perishing  of  drought,  would 
observe  the  fall  of  the  mercury.  Not  that  they  did  not  love  their 
country,  but  because  they  hoped  that  failures  and  losses  would  starve 
out  the  military  fever,  and  stop  a  contest,  for  the  success  whereof  they 
could  not  conscientiously  pray.  But  whatever  vices  wealth  may  bring, 
it  is  not  by  poverty,  or  the  apprehension  of  poverty,  that  they  are  to  be 
cured.  As  well  might  you  expect  to  cure  a  populace  of  drinking  by 
lowering  their  wages.  Children  may  steal  or  famish,  wife  turn  beggar 
or  prostitute,  pot  and  pan,  saw  and  hammer,  go  to  the  pawnbroker's : 
as  long  as  a  penny  can  be  raised,  the  drunkard  will  have  his  drop ;  nor 
will  his  own  hunger  and  nakedness,  his  bleared  eye  and  palsied  hand, 
nor  his  shame  and  remorse  work  his  reformation. 

War  is  the  drunkenness  of  states,  and  when  once  they  are  debauched 
with  its  poison,  they  will  have  it,  let  it  cost  what  it  may.  Credit  may 
jKjrish,  specie  fiy  the  country  or  hide  its  head,  rent  and  tithe  become, 
iike  Demogorgon,  a  horrible  name  without  a  substance,  the  manufac- 
turers  be  as  idle  as  their  rusting  machinery,  yet  noisy  as  it  was  when 
in  full  employment,  the  bankrupt  merchant  vainly  seek  a  book-keeper's 
place,  the  labourers  roam  about  in  grin»  hungry  bands,  demanding 
charity  with  curses,  the  paupers  breed  a  pestilence,  and  die  of  their 
own  multitude  (but  they  are  very  hard  to  kill),  and  thc  middle  order 
disappear,  or  be  represented  by  a  few  tottering  old  bachelors,  a  few 
angidar-visaged  spinsters, 

"  Jn  thrcad-bare  fincry,  fifty  fashioiis  old," 
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and  an  indefinite  numl)er  of  news-writers,  pamphleteers,  and  victory- 
puffers,  wlio  write  gentlemcui  after  their  names,  l>ecause  the  law  has 
never  recognized  their  occupation.  Nobility  itself  may  he^nn  to  find 
that  all  is  not  as  it  used  to  be.  Still,  the  sinews  of  war  will  be  found 
so  long  as  a  tax  or  a  loan  can  be  wrenched  from  the  people.  Every 
little  victory  renews  the  national  vanity,  and  every  discomfiture  revives 
the  national  resentment.*  The  losing  gamester  plays  on  to  retrieve  his 
loss. 

IMr.  Roscoe  probably  did  not  foresee  (or  rather  it  was  not  to  his 
purpose  to  foresee)  that  the  very  paper  credit  wliich  lie  esteemed  as 
the  locomotive  faculty  of  trade,  would  increase  many-fold  during  the 
war  which  appeared  to  destroy  it;  would  become  the  main  support  of 
that  war,  and,  in  tlie  opinion  of  niany,  its  greatest  evil. 

The  following  refiections  furnish  matter  for  thouglit  at  the  present 
aera: — 

"  To  enter  into  an  enquiry  at  the  present  day,  into  the  advantages 
or  disadvant<iges  whicli  any  country  derives  from  an  extensive  foreign 
trade,  would  Ije  to  no  purpose  Probably  in  the  result  of  such  a 
question  it  might  appear,  that  there  is  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which 
commerce  ceases  to  Ix?  lucrative,  and  increases  tlie  risque  Mithout 
increasing  the  profit.  But  a  train  of  events,  of  wliich  it  would  be 
useless  to  point  out  the  causes,  have  brouglit  us  into  a  situation  in 
wliich  that  commercc,  whetlier  abstractedly  desirable  or  n(»t,  is  become 
indispensable  to  us.  Tliose  who  condemn  tlje  enterprising  spirit  of 
our  mcrchants,  the  immense  extent  of  credit,  and  tlie  consequent 
circulation  of  paper,  wouhl  do  weli  to  consider,  that  a  sum  not  less 
than  £17,000,000  is,  even  during  the  continuance  of  peace,  annually 
to  be  raised  in  this  country  for  what  are  cailed  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  ;  a  sum  not  raised  without  some  dilHculty,  even  during  the  most 
flourishing  j)erio<ls  of  our  commerce.  However  desirous  we  niay  be  to 
tread  back  our  steps  from  the  dangerous  eminencc  to  whicli  we  havc 
imawares  attained,  and  to  regain  once  more  the  safer  track  that  winds 
through  the  forsaken  valley,  we  find  ourselves  surrouiided  on  every 
side  bv  ])recipices  that  forbid  our  retrcat.  The  diininutinn  of  our 
conimerce  will  occasion   a  diminution    in   the   revenue,  whicli  niust  1k' 

•  This  we  believe  is  hardly  an  exaggerated  statt-mcnt  of  the  condition  of  France  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  succession  war.  If  we  refer  to  elder  tiines,  it  is  a  ven»-  Aiint 
picture  of  the  state  of  Scotland  in  the  rei^n  of  David  the  Stcoiid,  t)r  of  Trance  duriiiK 
thf  wars  of  the  Edwards  and  IIenr}s.  Nor  was  England,  though  free  from  a  foreign 
invader,  free  from  suftVrings  that  scverely  jMinished  her  pers^-vering  iujustice.  Yet 
the  statesinen  who  jiut  a  stop  to  these  horrors,  were  then  held  up  tt>  jHtpular  hatred  as 
traitors. 
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supplied  froin  other  sources,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  what  those 
sources  are.  Hence,  perhaps  it  is  eventually  not  less  the  interest  of  the 
landed  than  of  the  trading  part  of  the  community,  to  support  a  system 
which^  however  introduced^  is  not  only  become  essential  to  our  prosper- 
ity,  but  to  our  existence  ;  and  heartily  to  concur  in  the  common  cause ; 
if  not  till  we  conquer  the  diihculties  that  surround  us^,  at  least  till  we 
can  effect  a  safe  and  honourable  retreat. 

"It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  those  who  have  been  the  loudest  in 
extolling  the  riches,  security,  and  happiness  of  the  nation^  attempting 
to  console  themselves  under  the  pressure  of  misfortunes  which  they 
cannot  but  feel,  by  attributing  the  present  calamity  to  the  improper 
extension  of  paper  credit :  according  to  their  idea,  the  present  is  only 
the  subsiding  of  a  tumour  which  had  already  increased  beyond  all 
bounds,  by  which  the  body  politic  was  soon  to  be  restored  to  a  better 
state  of  health.  But  may  we  be  permitted  to  ask  these  political 
optimists,  what  then  was  the  origin  and  support  of  that  unexampled 
series  of  prosperity  which  it  seems  this  nation  has  of  late  years  enjoyed  ? 
Without  the  assistance  of  paper  credit,  can  it  be  pretended  that  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain  could  have  been  circulated  to  foreign 
parts,  or  the  produce  of  foreign  countries  have  been  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  even  to  one  iifth  of  the  extent  that  has  actually 
taken  place?  Or  would  the  minister  have  been  enabled  to  exult 
monthly  and  weekly  over  the  amount  of  his  revenue  ?  Either  this 
felicity  was  visionary  and  ideal,  or,  being  real  and  substantial,  has 
been  incautiously  undermined  and  overthrown." 

In  another  part  of  the  pamphlet,  Mr.  Roscoe  is  rather  severe  upon 
the  Bank  of  England,  for  contracting  their  discounts,  when  it  would 
have  been  so  much  more  public-spirited  to  have  extended  them,  and 
instead  of  "  shewing  the  example  of  confidence/'  "  leading  the  way  of 
pusillanimity."  We  have  heard  and  read  the  same  complaint  over  and 
over  again,  but  on  its  justice  we  are  not  moneyed  enough  ourselves  to 
decide.  Public  bodies  hold  a  trust  which  hardly  permits  them  to  be 
gcnerous,  if  by  generosity  be  meant  a  sacrificc  of  their  corporate  inte- 
rest  for  the  benefit  of  others;  and  if  generosity  do  not  mean  this,  it  is 
a  word  without  meaning,  or  at  best,  only  a  kind  of  speculative  self- 
interest.  If  chartered  companies  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  community,  or  withhold  from  the  statc  assistance  which  it  may 
justly  claim,  the  national  government,  not  thc  company's  directors,  are 
to  blame.  Still,  even  upon  self-interested  principles,  there  can  be  no 
worse  policy  tlian  over-caution. 

Though  the  style  of  this  pamj)hlet  is  easy,  unaffected,  and  purely 
English,  and  the  mattcr  in  the  main  sensible,  it  is  only  in  a  very  few 
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passages  that  \ve  discover  aii  indication  of  the  powers  which  two  years 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  "  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  IMedici."  This 
delightful  work  was  piiblished  in  the  winter  of  179">,  })rintcd  by  John 
IVrCreery  of  Liverpool,  and  met  witli  a  reception  that  aniply  rewarded 
tlie  author  for  his  long,  but  pleasant  labour.  It  was  almost  immediately 
translated  into  the  principal  European  languages  :  it  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  tlie  Italians,  compliments  showered  in  from  al]  quarters, 
and  3fr.  Roscoe  was  installed  among  cLassical  liistorians. 

Perhaps  the  most  vahiable,  certainly  the  most  pleasing,  part  of  the 
book,  is  the  information  it  affords  on  the  revival  of  ancient,  and  the 
growth  of  modern  Italian  literature,  together  with  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Italian  art.  \Ve  scarcely  remember  a  work  in  which,  with  so 
few  excresences,  there  is  so  much  incidental  and  collateral  knowledge 
displayed, — so  many  little  facts,  so  many  traits  of  manners,  so  much 
that  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  which  you  would  not  expect  to  find 
there,  where,  notwithstanding,  it  is  strictly  relevant,  and  in  its  jdace. 
The  singular  characters,  wonderful  industry,  and  everlasting  quarrels 
of  the  early  schoiars,  who,  if  their  mutual  reports  of  each  other  are  to 
be  trusted,  must  have  been  the  vilest  set  of  miscreants  that  ever 
existed,  compose  a  pleasant  underplot ;  and  the  well-blended  virtues 
and  talents  of  Lorenzo  himself,  always  great  and  always  amiable, 
whether  in  public  or  in  private,  constitute  a  green  spot  in  the  waste  of 
history,  which  certainly  has  everv  advantage  of  contrast  with  the  dark 
mazes  of  Italian  policy  he  was  compelled  to  thrid.  Roscoe  has  Ijeen 
accused  of  flattering  his  hero  ;  but  if  the  portrait  be  not  altogether 
ideal,  never  since  our  English  Alfred  has  any  state  been  guided  by  a 
man  so  good  and  so  all-accomplished.  But  alas  !  tlie  transactions  of 
Florence,  even  diiring  his  life,  and  yet  more  the  calamities  which  fol- 
lowed  liis  decease,  do  but  conlirm  the  lesson  which  the  Antdnines 
had  t.iught  l)efore,  how  insufficient  are  the  excellencies  of  an  indi\idual, 
though  vested  with  sovereign  power,  to  remedy  the  radical  evils  of  a 
bad  constitution. 

The  fame  and  profit  derived  from  this  publication  finally  determined 
IMr.  Hoscoe  to  relincjuish  his  business  as  a  soIicit(»r.  At  one  tiine,  he 
had  thoughts  of  lK'ing  called  to  tlie  bar,  and  actually  entered  himself  of 
Greys  Inn.  But  in  this  intention  he  did  not  persevere.  Ile  had 
already  formed  the  design  of  continuing  the  history  of  the  iMedici 
through  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. ;  and  liaving  now  ac(pure<i  >vhat  t<» 
his  modcrate  desires  and  elegant  habits  was  an  easy  fortune,  he  liojH'd 
to  divide  his  tinie  between  studious  retirement,  congeniaJ  s<H"iety,  and 
tlie  promotion  of  such  j)id)lic  objects  as  he  deemed  niost  worthy  aud 
tlesirable. 
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In  1796,  he  produced  a  pamplilet  with  a  title  wliich  to  some  may 
seem  porteutous,  if  iiot  profaiiC;, — "  Exposure  of  the  Fallacies  of  Mr. 
Burker 

lu  1797,  in  a  visit  to  London  of  some  continuance^  he  made  the 
acquaintance  and  acquired  the  fi-iendship  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.,  now  Lord 
Grey,  aud  sereral  other  persons  of  note  in  politics  and  literature^ 
among  whom  was  Dr.  Moore^  author  of  "  Zeluco,"  whose  familiarity 
with  Italian  manners,  so  vividly  paiuted  in  his  "  Sketches  of  Manners/' 
must  have  made  his  society  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  our 
author.  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Roscoe  translated  the  "Balia" 
of  Tausillo,  a  sportive  poem  of  that  sort  which  peculiarly  suits  the 
genius  of  the  Italian  lauguage,  though  it  has  of  late  been  trausplanted, 
and  has  flourished  in  our  "  bleak  Septemtrion  blasts."  Still^  Euglish 
humour  is  not  Italian  humour ;  and  English  playfulness,  if  not  tightly 
reined  iu,  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  horse-play  We  have  not 
seen  either  the  original  of  Tansillo,  nor  Mr.  Roscoe's  version  ;  but  we 
are  sure  that  Roscoe  would  never  forget  the  geutleman  in  his  mirth, 
or  translate  what  had  better  never  have  been  writteu. 

The  year  1798  saw  the  institution  of  the  Liverpool  Atheuaeum,  first 
projected  by  Dr.  Rutter,  but  to  tlie  establishment  of  which  Mr. 
Roscoe  mainly  contributed,  and  coutiuued,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to 
take  a  warm  interest  in  its  welfare. 

Finding  his  time  at  Liverpool  too  much  interrupted  by  visits  and 
invitations,  he  resolved  to  retire  iuto  the  couutry,  thinkiug  a  rural 
retreat  favoura])le  to  his  meutal  and  bodily  health,  and  to  the  gratifica- 
tion  of  that  love  of  nature,  aud  passion  for  agricultural  pursuits,  which 
began  in  his  boyhood.  With  this  view,  he  purchased  half  the  estate  of 
Allerton,  from  the  trustees  of  Mrs.  Hardman,  and  became,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  a  country  geutlcman.  His  pleasant  anticipations 
from  this  change  are  happily  expresscd  in  a  comic  letter  to  Fuseli  the 
painter.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  ever  induced  to 
depart  from  this  rational  scheme  of  happiuess  and  usefulness,  and  to 
launch  into  the  world  agaiu.  But  yet  the  alteration  of  his  course 
redoundcd  to  his  honour;  for  it  arose  ncither  from  restlessness,  infirmity 
of  purpose,  avarice,  nor  ambition,  but  was  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  leisure 
and  wishes,  for  the  beuefit  of  his  friends. 

Abont  1800,  a  period  of  general  calamity  and  threatened  famine,  the 
affairs  of  IMessrs.  J.  and  W.  Clarke,  bankers,  fell  into  considerable 
disorder.  Mr.  Roscoc  was  requestcd  to  lend  his  professional  aid  to 
their  arrangement,  aud  iu  conductiug  this  busiuess  hc  was  brought  iu 
cout;u',t  with  8ir  Benjamin  Hammet,  Imnker,  of  Loudon,  a  man  who 
knew  the  power  of  money,  and  whose  uncasy  assumption  of  dignity. 
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under  the  lionours  of  kniglitliood^  was  tlie  theme  of  mucli  small  wit. 
Sir  Benjamin  was  so  much  struck  with  Mi\  Roscoe's  adroitness  in 
unravelling  the  perplexed  accounts  of  the  embarrassed  concern,  that  he 
insisted  on  that  gentleman's  becoming  a  partner  of  the  bauk,  and  threat. 
ened  to  make  it  bankrupt  in  case  of  refusal.  Perliaps  Sir  Benjamin 
had  an  eye  to  Mr.  Roscoe's  property,  as  well  as  to  his  skill,  but  at  all 
events,  as  he  hekl  acceptances  to  the  amount  of  £200/)00,  he  was  able 
to  put  his  threat  in  execution,  and  Mr.  Roscoe  rehictantly  consented 
to  avert  it,  having  previously  satisfied  liimself  of  iNIessrs.  Chirke's 
ability  to  meet  all  demands,  if  proper  time  were  given.  Thenceforth 
he  devoted  the  hours  of  business  to  attendance  at  the  bank,  and  the 
hours  of  relaxation  to  the  studies  necessary  to  perfect  his  "  Leo." 

In  1802,  he  succeeded  in  establisliing  a  Botanic  Garden  at  Liver- 
pool,  wliich,  under  tlie  superintendence  of  its  able  curator,  IMr.  John 
Shepherd,  has  prospered  exceedingly,  to  the  great  advantage  of  botanical 
science. 

His  interest  in  politics  never  slumbered.  In  the  same  year,  1802, 
lie  put  forth  a  pamplilet  '^  Ou  tlie  Relative  Situatioji  of  France  and 
England."  Ilis  earnest  endeavours  for  peace  exposed  him  for  many 
years  of  his  life  to  considerablc  oblotpiy,  Jind  made  some  good  men,  who 
loved  and  esteemed  him,  esteem  his  judgment  the  less.  He  certainly^ 
like  Cicero,  was  disposed  to  think  the  worst  peace  better  tlian  the  best 
war;  and  knowing  that  the  government  cowld  not  long  carry  on  the 
war  if  the  people  firmly  demanded  pcace,  and  that  the  people  were 
stimulated  to  battle  chieriy  by  their  indignation  against  the  atrocities, 
and  by  their  alarm  at  tlie  ambition,  of  the  enemy,  he  naturally  sougJit 
to  soften  the  national  animosity,  by  palliating  the  conduct  of  the  French, 
and  representing  the  danger  of  tlie  confiict  as  greater  than  the  danger 
of  a  compromise.  Perhaps  he  did  not  sufliciently  observe  how  coni- 
pletely  the  war  changed  its  character  and  object  in  its  progress ;  but 
continued  to  c(»ntemplate  it  as  an  interference  with  the  riglit  of  tlie 
French  to  constitute  their  own  government,  long  after  all  thought  of 
such  interferenjre  had  been  a])andoned. 

Tlie  year  180.")  l)rouglit  forth  the  ''  lAfe  aud  Potitifcate  of  I.co  X." 
iii  four  v«jluiiies  (juarto.  This  Ruscoe  esteenied  his  great  work,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  so  favourably  received  in  England  as  its  predecessor. 
The  j)artiality  which  had  found  a  ready  synipathy  w  lioii  directed  to 
tlie  Florentine  merchant,  was  liarshly  censured  wlien  it  devolved  on 
tlie  more  (piestionable  cliaracter  of  his  son  ;  and  it  was  argued,  that  no 
patroiiage  of  art,  or  liberality  to  genius,  sliould  have  lH'eii  allowed  to 
expiatc  the  niany  otfences  of  the  dissolute  free-thinkiiig  Poj>e,  whose 
salc  of  indulgences  aroused  the  wratli  of  Lutlier.     Yet  liardcr  nieasure 
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was  dealt  to  Roscoe's  alleged  palliation  of  the  crimes  of  Alexander  VI. 
and  his  family,  nor  was  he  supposed  to  have  done  justice  to  the  virtues 
of  Luther.  It  is  impossible  to  examine  these  objections  in  this  place, 
but  as  far  as  regards  Pope  Alexander  and  his  daughter/^  we  may 
observe,  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  palliating 
crimes,  and  doubting  whether  they  had  ever  been  committed ;  that  to 
believe  iu  monstrous  wickedness,  on  insuliicient  evidence,,  indicates 
any  thing  but  a  healthy  moral  sense ;  and  that  Roscoe  had  probably 
consulted  more  authorities,  and  weighed  them  more  carefully,  than  any 
of  his  reviewers.  As  for  Luther,  he  was  not  a  man  after  Roscoe's  own 
heart:  there  was  little  sympathy  between  them.  Luther,  though 
above  his  time,  was  still  a  mau  of  his  tinie,  and  it  was  not,  even  in  the 
sunny  realms  of  art  and  poesy,  an  age  of  soft  speaking.  Roscoe  would 
have  made  as  bad  a  reformer  as  Erasmus.  These  objections  fell  not 
unawares  on  our  author.  He  had  both  anticipated  and  provided 
against  them  in  his  preface.  His  occasional  deviations  from  received 
opinions  of  persons  and  things,  he  defends  with  spirit,  eloquence,,  and 
a  just  sense  of  an  historian's  duty. 

^'  With  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  following  work^  I  cannot  but 
be  well  aware,  that  many  circumstances  and  characters  will  be  found 
represented  in  a  light  somewhat  difFerent  from  that  in  which  they 
have  generally  been  viewed,  and  that  I  may  probably  be  accused  of 
having  suffered  myself  to  be  induced  by  the  force  of  prejudice,  or  the 
affectation  of  novelty,  to  remove  M^hat  have  hitherto  been  considered  as 
the  land-marks  of  history.  To  imputations  of  this  kind  I  feel  the  most 
perfect  indifFerence.  Truth  alone  has  been  my  guide,  and  whenever 
she  has  steadily  diffused  her  light,  I  have  endeavoured  to  delineate  the 

*  Lucretia,  daughter  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  Vanozza,  sister  to  Caesar  Borgia. 
The  charges  against  this  lady  are  comprised  in  the  following  cpitaph,  written  by  an 
author  whom  she  survived  twenty  years,  which  we  shall  give  without  translation  : 

Hic  jacet  in  tumulo  Lucretia  nomine,  sed  re 
Thais.     Alexandri  filia,  sponsa,  nurus. 

PONTANUS. 

Sannazarlus  also  thus  addresses  her : 

Ergo  te  semper  cupiet,  Lucretia,  Sextus. 
O  Fatum  diri  numinis,  hic  pater  est ! 

a  conceit,  which  hinging  on  an  equivoque  between  Sextus  Tarquiuius  and  Alexander 
Sextus,  i.  e.  the  Sixth,  is  impossible  as  it  is  unworthy  to  be  translated. 

Mr.  Roscoe,  in  a  dissertation  subjoined  to  the  first  volurae  of  his  "  Leo,"  has 
elaborately,  and  in  our  opinion  convincingly,  exposed  the  no-evidence  on  which 
accusations  so  abhorrent  have  been  repeated  from  age  to  age.  Like  all  meu  of  good 
hearts  and  innocent  lives,  he  was  averse  to  admit  the  cxistence  of  monstrous  depravity 
in  any,  most  of  all  iu  wonian. 
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objects  in  tlieir  real  foriii  and  colour.  History  is  the  record  of  the 
experience  of  mankiud  in  tlieir  niost  iniportaut  coucerns.  If  it  be 
impossible  for  human  sagacity  to  estimate  the  consequeuces  of  a  false- 
hood  in  private  life,  it  is  equally  impossiblc  toestimate  the  consequences 
of  a  false  or  partial  representatiou  of  the  eveuts  of  former  tiraes.     The 

conduct   of  the  preseut  is  regulated   by   tlie  experience  of  the  past. 

*  *  ^  «  *  *  * 

If  those  in  high  autliority  be  better  informed  than  others,  it  is  from 
this  source  that  tlieir  information  must  l)e  drawn ;  and  to  pollute  it  is, 
therefore,  to  poison  the  only  channel  through  which  we  can  derive  that 
knowledge,  which,  if  it  cau  be  obtained  pure  and  unadulterated,  cannot 
fail  in  time  to  purify  the  intellect,  expaud  the  powers,  and  improve 
the  condition  of  the  human  race. 

"  As  in  speakingof  the  natural  world,  there  are  some  persons  who  are 
disposed  to  attribute  its  creation  to  chance,  so,  iu  speakiug  of  the  moral 
world,  there  are  some  who  are  inclined  to  refer  the  events  aud  iluctua- 
tious  in  humau  affairs  to  accident,  and  are  satisfied  with  accounting  for 
them  from  the  conimon  course  of  things,  or  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
But  as  chance  and  accidcnt,  if  they  have  any  mcauing  whatever,  can 
only  mean  the  operation  of  causes  not  hitherto  fully  investigated,  or 
distinctly  understood,  so  thc  spirit  qf  tke  times  is  only  another  phrase 
for  causes  and  circumstanccs  which  have  not  hitherto  l>eeu  sutiiciently 
explaiued.  It  is  the  province  of  the  historian  to  trace  and  to  discover 
these  causes ;  and  it  is  only  in  proportiou  as  he  accomplishes  this 
object,  that  his  labours  are  of  any  utility.  An  assent  to  thc  former 
opiuion  may  indeed  gratify  our  indolence,  but  it  is  only  from  the  latter 
method  that  we  can  expect  to  acquire  true  knowledge,  or  to  be  able  to 
apply  to  future  conduct  the  information  derived  from  past  events." 

Some  of  the  attacks  of  the  censors  were  of  a  truly  nihbiuig  character. 
Yet  these  also  he  had  foreseen,  aud  hoped  to  crush  them  in  the  ay:^.  He 
was  found  fault  with  for  spelling  Italian  nanies  as  they  were  spelt  in 
Itiily,  not  as  they  had  come  to  Eugland  in  a  Frenchified  or  Latiuized 
form.     This  he  ably  justifies. 

"  The  j)ractice  which  I  have  heretofore  adopted  c»f  designating  the 
Scholars  of  Italy  by  their  national  appellations,  has  given  rise  to  somc 
animadversions,  in  answer  to  which  I  must  licg  to  remark,  that  whoever 
is  conversant  with  history,  must  fre(pientiy  have  observed  the  dirticulties 
which  arisc  from  the  wantoii  alterati(»ns  in  the  names  both  df  persons 
and  of  places,  by  authors  of  dirterent  countries,  and  particulariy  by  the 
French,  who,  without  scruple,  accommodate  every  thing  to  the  genius 
of  their  own  language.  Hence  the  iiames  of  ail  tlie  eminent  men  of 
Greece,  of  Rome,  or  (»f  Italy,  are  melted  down,  and  appear  again   iii 
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such  a  form  as  in  all  probability  would  not  have  been  recognized  by 
their  proper  owners  ;  Dionysius  if  Demjs  ;  Titus  Livius,  Tite  Live  ;  * 
Horatius,  Horace  ;  Petrarca,  Petrarquej  and  Pico  of  Mirandola,  Pic 
de  Mirandole.  As  tlie  literature  which  this  country  derived  froni  Italy 
VFas  first  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  French,  our  early  authors 
followed  them  iu  this  respect^  and  thereby  sanctioned  those  innovations 
which  the  nature  of  our  language  did  not  require.  It  is  still  more  to 
be  regretted  that  we  are  not  uniform  even  in  our  abuse.  The  name  of 
Horace  is  familar  to  the  English  reader,  but  if  he  were  told  of  the  three 
Horaces,  he  would  probably  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  persons  meant, 
the  authors  of  our  country  having  generally  given  them  the  appellation 
of  the  Horatii.  In  the  instance  of  such  names  as  were  familiar  to  our 
early  literature,  we  adopt  with  the  French  the  abbreviated  appellation; 
but  in  latter  times  we  usually  employ  proper  national  distinctions,  and 
instead  of  Arioste,  or  Metastase,  we  write  without  hesitation,  Ariosto, 
Metastasio.  This  inconsistency  is  more  sensibly  felt,  when  the  abbre- 
viated  appellation  of  one  scholar  is  contrasted  with  the  national  distinction 
of  another,  as  when  a  letter  is  addressed  by  Petrarch  to  Coluccio  Sahitati, 
or  by  Politian  to  Hermolao  Barharo,  or  Baccio  Ugolini.  For  the  sake 
of  uniformity  it  is  surely  desirable  that  every  writer  should  conform 
as  much  as  possible  to  some  general  rule_,  which  can  only  be  found  by  a 
reference  of  every  proper  name  to  the  standard  of  its  proper  country. 
This  method  would  not  only  avoid  the  incongruities  before  mentioned, 
but  would  be  productive  of  positive  advautages,  as  it  woukl  iu  general 
point  out  the  nation  of  the  person  spoken  of,  without  the  necessity  of 
further  indicatiou.  Thus  in  mentioning  one  of  the  Monarchs  of  France, 
who  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  eusuiug  pages,  I  have  not 
denominated  liim  Lodovico  XII.  with  the  Italians,  uor  Lewis  XII.  with 
the  English,  but  Louis  XII.  the  uame  which  he  himself  recoguized. 
Aud  thus  I  have  also  restored  to  a  celebrated  Scottish  Geueral,  iu  the 
service  of  the  same  Monarch,  his  proper  title  of  d'  Aubigny,  instead  of 
that  of  Obigui,  usually  giveu  him  by  the  historians  of  Italy." 

It  seems  hard  that  a  man  should  have  to  apologize  for  doing  right, 
especially  where  the  right  is  so  obvious  as  in  this  case.  It  is  surely  au 
advantage  in  the  English  lauguage,  that  it  can  give  the  uatives  of  every 
country  their  right  uames,  without  violating  its  own  idiom ;  au  advau- 
tage    which    should   uot   be   given   up   in   compliment  to  our   French 

•  The  English  have  used  poor  Titus  Livius  shamefully.  Not  content  with  taking 
away  hh  f/ood  name,  ai)d  givirig  him  a  very  indifferent  one  (Z/wi/)  in  its  stead,  thcy 
have  suffered  an  impudent  pretender  to  usurp  his  just  titles.  ''i'hus  while  the  aneient 
Patavinian  is  shnmk  to  Livi/,  a  modern  Italian  wlio  recorded  in  Latin  the  wars  ol" 
Henry  V.  always  figures,  in  a  reference  or  cjuotation,  as  7V/».s-  Livius. 
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neighbours.  Tlic  only  cxception  to  iMr.  Roscoe's,  is  in  the  case  of 
scholars  like  Erasmus,  Secundus,  &c.  who  are  only  known  to  the  world 
through  the  niedium  of  their  Latin  compositions,  or  such  as  Melauclhon 
aud  Occolampadius,  who  have,  of  their  own  free  choice,  exchan^ed 
or  hellenized  their  patrimonian  designations.  With  respect  to  the 
Italian  names,  eupliony  no  less  than  propriety  demands  that  they  Ikj 
restored  to  their  natural  proportions. 

Another  rather  niore  plausible  topic  of  animadversion,  was  the  fre- 
quency  of  poetic  quotations  in  the  pages  of  a  history.  When  quotations 
are  introduced  merely  for  tlieir  own  sake,  at  some  slight  suggestion, 
or,  as  one  might  say,  appropos,  they  are  impertinent  enough,  but 
passages  of  contemporary  writers,  which  either  throw  light  upon  facts, 
or  indicate  the  feelings  with  wliich  those  facts  were  regarded,  are  never 
irrelevant,  but  tend  especially  to  confirm  and  realize  narrative.  Let 
our  author  once  more  speak  for  himself.'* 

"There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  foHowing  work,  which  it  is  probable 
may  be  considered  as  a  radical  defect;  I  allude  to  the  frequent  introduc- 
tion  of  quotations  and  passages  from  the  poets  of  the  times,  occasionally 
interspersed  through  the  narrative,  or  inserted  in  the  notes.  To  some 
it  may  apj)ear  that  the  seriousness  of  history  is  thus  impertinentlv 
broken  in  upon,  whilst  others  may  suppose,  that  not  only  its  gravity, 
but  its  authenticity  is  impeached  by  these  citations,  and  may  ]jc  inclined 
to  consider  tliis  work  as  one  of  thosc  productions  in  which  truth  and 
fiction  are  ])lended  together,  for  the  purposc  of  aniusing  and  misleading 
the  reader.  To  such  imj)utations  I  j)lead  not  guilty.  That  I  have  at 
times  introduced  quotations  from  the  works  of  the  j)oets,  in  proof  of 
historical  facts,  I  confess  ;  nor,  Mhen  they  j)roceed  from  contemj)orary 
authority,  do  I  j)erceive  thattheir  being  in  verse  invalidates  their  credit. 
In  this  light,  I  have  frec^uentlv  cited  the  Dcccunalc  of  IMachiavelli, 
and  the  Vcrgicr  d  Honncur  of  Audri  de  la  Vigne,  which  are,  in  fact, 
little  more  than  versified  annals  of  the  events  of  the  times ;  but  in 
general,  I  have  not  adduced  such  extracts  as  evidences  of  facts,  but  for 
a  j)urpose  wholly  diflferent.  To  those  who  are  pleased  in  tracing  thc 
emotions  and  j)assions  of  the  human  miiid  in  all  ages,  nothing  can  I>e 
more  gratifying  than  to  be  inforn)ed  <»f  the  mode  of  thinking  of  thc 
j)ublic  at  large,  at  interesting  j)eriods  and  in  imj>ortant  situations. 
Whilst  war  and  desolation  stalk  over  a  country,  <»r  whilst  a  nation  is 
struggling  for  its  lilierties  or  it*  existence,  the  oj)inions  of  men  of  genius, 
abiliiy,  aiid  learning,  who  liave  been   agitatcd   with   all    thc   hoj)es  and 

•Aiul  for  ua  too,  for  vav  an-  awart-  that  (tur  own   pii.:;t>  ;tr«    v.iv  lnll  .if  inv.rfod 
commas. 
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fears  to  which  such  events  have  given  rise,  and  have  frequently  acted 
a  personal  and  important  part  in  them,  are  the  best  and  most  instruc- 
tiv^  comment.  By  such  means,  we  seem  to  become  contemporaries 
with  those  whose  history  we  peruse,  and  to  acquire  an  intimate 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  facts  themselves,  but  of  the  judgment  formed 
upon  such  facts  by  those  who  were  most  deeply  interested  in  them. 
Nor  is  it  a  slight  advantage  in  a  work  which  professes  to  treat  on  the 
literature  of  the  times,  that  the  public  events,  and  the  works  of  the  eminent 
scholars  and  writers  of  that  period_,  thus  become  a  natural  comment,  and 
serve  on  many  occasions  to  explain  and  to  illustrate  each  other." 

But  it  is  quite  impossible  that  in  a  work  so  extensive  as  the  "  Leo" 
written  by  a  man  whose  hours  of  study  were  those  which  other  men 
consider  their  hours  of  justifiable  idleness,  dependent  in  some  measure 
upon  coutingencies  for  the  books  which  he  required,  and  a  stranger  to 
the  country  whose  history  he  was  writing,  should  not  contain  some 
errors  more  serious  than  poetical  quotations  or  innovations  in  ortho- 
graphy.  The  mistakes  which  Mr.  Roscoe's  English  reviewers  had  not 
learning  enough  to  detect,  exposed  him  to  the  keen  revisal  of  Sismondi, 
who  not  sympathizing  with  his  admiration  of  the  Medici  family,  and 
possessing  an  unlimited  command  of  books  and  languages,  animadverted 
on  some  parts  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  writings  with  an  asperity  which  gave 
him  more  concern  than  any  of  the  ignoraut  criticisms  which  emanated 
from  English  prejudice.  To  these  animadversions  he  replied  in  his 
"  Illiistrations  of  the  life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici."  It  is  pleasant  to 
record  that  this  literary  controversy  did  not  prevent  a  friendly  inter- 
course  between  Roscoe  and  Sismondi,  when  the  latter  visited  England. 

The  next  important  event  in  Roscoe's  life  was  his  election  into  the 
short  Parliament,  which  abolished  the  slave-trade.  As  he  partook  the 
blessing  of  this  great  act  of  justice,  it  was  no  great  hardship  for  him  to 
participate  in  the  unpopularity  which  national  disappointment  threw 
upon  the  short-lived  ministry,  which  first  adulation  and  afterwards  irony 
denominatcd  "  All  the  Talents/'  But  it  is  woeful  to  think  that  the 
best  act  of  that  ministry  wan  the  most  unpopular,  and  that  the  influcnce 
of  the  slave-traders  at  the  gin-sho})S  prevented  Mr.  Roscoe's  re-election 
in  I8O7.  After  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  he  returned  to  his  consti- 
tuents,  and  a  number  of  well-afFected  gentlemen  went  out  to  meet  and 
to  conduct  him  into  the  town  which  he  had  faithfully  represented.  But 
an  infuriated  multitude  opposed  the  entrauce  of  his  cortege,  in  Castle- 
street,  and  he  found  it  nccessary  to  withdraw  from  the  contest,  which 
was  carried  on  against  him  by  personal  violence.  Should  we  not  be 
thankful  to  Heaven,  that  in  little  more  than  twenty  years,  so  great  an 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  public  feeling,   that  all  the  rum  in 
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Jamaica  coukl  not  raise  a  niob  in  favour  of  slavery  ?  It  must  not  bc 
omitted  that  tlie  j^art  taken  l^y  IMr.  Roscoe,  in  the  discussions  on  the 
Catholic  question,  furnished  a  convenient  handle  to  his  enemies,  ayd 
perliaps  alienated  a  few  of  liis  friends. 

They  who  remember  the  dismissal  of  the  whig  ministry  of  1807,  tiie 
"  no  Popery"  riots,  and  tlie  enthusiastic  burst  of  a])plause  which 
attended  the  King's  decided  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims,  will  per- 
liaps  form  no  high  estimate  of  the  stability  of  public  opinion.  Tlie 
truth  is  the  pcople  were  disappointed — they  thought  tliemseives 
cheated.  Thev  had  been  led  to  expect  a  great  diminution  of  taxes — 
they  experienced  a  large  increase  of  their  burdens.  Wliile  tlie  majority 
hoped  for  a  decisive  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  a  resj^ect- 
al)le  minority  promised  themselves  that  at  least  a  sincere  effort  Mould 
be  made  for  peace ;  both  parties  were  disgusted  by  negociations  meant 
only  for  delay,  and  expeditions  of  a^  hich  the  failure  was  as  probable  as 
the  success  would  have  been  insigniiicant. 

Never,  during  the  Mhole  course  of  the  revolutionary  war,  were  the 
hopes  of  the  English  so  little,  or  their  weariness  so  great,  as  in  the 
period  intervening  between  the  battle  of  Friedland  and  the  French 
invasion  of  vSpain,  As  tbe  enemy  had  confessedly  abandoned,  or  indefi- 
nitely  postponed  the  threatened  invasion  of  Britain,  the  higli-wrowght 
resolution,  which  had  stceled  every  British  nerve,  the  martial  enthu- 
siasm  which  almost  craved  the  contest  with  the  eagerness  of  anticipated 
victory,  began  to  relax  and  to  cool.  It  seemed  that  P^ngland  had  done 
all  that  Providence  allotted  f(tr  her  own  safety  and  honour ;  she  had 
annihilated  the  naval  force  of  France,  her  trade  and  colonial  dominion  ; 
she  had  secured  her  own  shores,  and  the  enipire  of  the  sea.  On  the  land 
slie  could  atten)j)t  nothing,  for  there  was  no  spot  whereon  to  fix  her 
engines.  The  Pitt  plan  of  subsidizing,  in  which  the  wise  never  liad 
any  confidence,  had  now  proved  its  inethciency  to  the  most  sanguine. 
AII  saw  the  folly  of  putting  their  trust  in  continental  princes.  The 
Morld  l)eheld  the  spectacle  of  two  mighty  nations  at  deadly  enmity, 
armed  and  ready  for  the  fight,  eacli  with  an  arm  uplifted,  yet  prevented 
bv  enchantment  from  striking  a  blow. 

Mr.  Huscoe  judiciouslv  thought  this  a  favourable  juncture  for  pacific 
counsels  ;  and  between  1807  «uid  IHOH,  j)ro(luco(l  two  j)anij»lilets,  (me 
entitled,  "  Considerations  on  thc  Causes,  Ohjects,  and  Consctiucnces  qf 
tlic  prcscnt  IVar,  and  on  thc  cxpcdicnci/,  nr  Ihc  ddnifcr  qf  Pcacc  tcith 
Francc."  The  second,  "  Reniar/cs  on  thc  Profjosals  niadc  to  Grcat 
Brilain  for  opcninu:  ncsociations  tvith  Francc  in  thc  i/car  UU)7."  TIic 
followiug  j)as^age,  near  tlie  l)eginning  of  tlie  earlier  j)ainj)lilct, 
may  scrve  at  least  to  record  tlie  gencral  feeling  of  desjiondency  which 
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the  rising  of  tiic    Peiiinsula  war  soou  to  cliangc  into  an  cxtacy   of 
hope :  * 

"  Hitlierto,  indeed,  we  have  contended  with  oiir  enemies  for  prizes  of 
great  ^alue.  Stutes  and  empires  Iiave  been  the  objects  of  dispute,  and 
as  far  as  we  have  been  interested  in  them,  have  been  lost.  But  we  havc 
as  yet  struggled  only  for  the  possessions  of  our  allies.  At  the  present 
moment  we  are  called  upon  for  a  higher  stake.  Ifthe  war  is  to  be  con- 
timicd,  it  is  now  no  longer  matter  of  cxaggeration  to  assert,  that  the 
sovercign  of  these  reahns  is  to  contend  for  his  crown ;  the  people  for 
their  liberties  and  rights  ;  for  the  soil  in  which  their  forefathcrs  lie 
intombed.  Against  this  stake,  what  is  thc  prize  we  can  hope  to  obtain 
from  the  enemy  }  The  bare  honour  of  having  defcnded  oiirselves  wiih 
success  ;  for  in  any  hopes  of  our  being  able  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  dominions  of  France,  thc  wiklest  advocates  of  tlie  war  will  now 
scarcely  indulge  tliemselves.  Thus  we  foUow  up  a  losing  gamc.  Hol- 
land,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Sardinia,  Italy,  Prussia,  Turkey,  Denmark, 
and  Russia,  are  uot  only  lost  to  us  as  allies,  but  have  thrown  their 
weight  into  the  opposite  scale.  With  the  assistance  of  these  powers  we 
have  been  completely  disappointed  in  all  our  views.  Is  it  then  advisable 
that  we  should  play  the  last  desperate  game,  and  exhibit  ourselves  to 
the  world  as  the  last  objcct;,  with  an  adversary  against  whom  wc  havc 
been  so  far  from  gaining  any  substantial  advantages,  that  the  utmost 
efforts  we  have  been  able  to  make,  have  liitherto  served  to  open  to  him 
an  opportunity  for  still  greatcr  success." 

IMr.  Roscoe  proceeds  to  shew  that  all  the  pretexts  which  had  bccn 
successively  advanced  to  justify  the  commencement,  the  renewal,  and 
continuance  of  the  war,  had  been  succcssively  abandoned.  The  infcction 
of  French  principles,  thc  restoration  of  tlic  Bourbons,  the  inability  of 
the  rcvolutionary  govcrnments  "  to  maintain  the  a(;customcd  relations 
of  peace  and  amity,"  the  necessity  of  continuing  hostilities  till  we  had 
obtained  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future,  were  no 
longer  (in  1807)  the  alleged  obstacles  to  a  pacification.  In  adverting 
"  to  thc  short  cxperimental  truce  of  Amiens,"  he  labours  hard  to  throw 
the  blame  of  its  infraction  on  the  war.party  in  England,  on  the  French 
cmigrants,  and  the  French  counter-rcvolutionary  papers,  published  in 
London  ;  and  on  "  another,  and  still  more  formidable  party,  consisting 
of  the  innunicrablc  bands  of  journalists  and  hireling  writers,  who  feed 
upon  thc  crcduJity,  arid  fatten  upon  thc  calamities  of  a  nation  ;  men 
who  flourish   most   in  the  midst  of  tumult;  to  whom  the  disastcrs  of 

♦  The  Pamphlet  wcnt  through  eight  editions,  but  wc  trauscribe  from  the  iiith, 
dated  Fobruary,  1808, 
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tlie  country  are  as  valuable  as  her  triumphs  ;  a  destructive  battle  as  a 
rich  triumph,  aud  a  iiew  Mar  as  a  freehuhl  estate."  Iii  treatiug  this 
part  of  his  subject,  our  author  falls  upon  expressious  less  favourable  to 
the  press  than  the  general  liberality  of  liis  opinions  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  He  has  anticipated  the  arguments  so  frequently  urged  by 
Tory  AvriterSj  against  the  impunity  given  to  all  attacks  on  foreign 
governments  emanating  from  writers  in  this  country,"'  and  seems  to 
blame  the  ministry  of  1801  for  not  taking  such  decisive  measures  as 
Talleyrand  suggested,  to  put  a  stop  to  those  animadversions  which  the 
Premier  Consul  complained  of  so  bitterly.  Yet  such  could  not  surely 
have  been  Roscoe's  meaning.  He  would  not  have  purchased  even  pcace 
by  stifling  the  public  voice  of  England,  far  less  by  the  extrusion  of  the 
unfortunate  exile  from  her  shores. 

But  he  was  intent  to  prove  that  the  peace  might  have  been  adjusted, 
conflrmed,  and  preserved, — and  that  the  resumption  of  hostilities  was 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  exasperatcd  passiuns  and  national  antipathies, 
inflamed  by  prejudiced  and  interested  individuals.  Peace  was  an  object 
so  dear  to  Roscoe's  heart,  that  he  was  williug  to  recommend  it  by  a 
little  special  pleading;  and  having  persuaded  himself  that  the  French 
ruler  really  desired  peace  (which  no  ruler,  legitimate  or  usur|)er, 
whose  power  is  built  on  militarv  glory  does  or  can)  hc  thought  he  Mas 
promoting  conciliatory  dispositions,  when  endeavouring  to  convince  his 
unconvincible  countrymen,  that  nothing  but  tlieir  own  ill  tougues  aud 
perverse  humours  prevented  their  deadiy  foo  Ijecoming  their  best  and 
truest  frieud. 

To  the  " '  impediments '  as  to  the  evacuation  of  Egy])t  and  ^Malta 

*"To  forei.ETi»  states,  that  "vhich  a  countr>'  does,  or  that  which  it  permits  to  be  done 
by  its  subjects,  is  thc  same.  With  our  internal  rcjnilatious  thcy  can  havc  no  conceru ; 
but  thcy  havc  a  right  to  expcct  from  us  that  rcspect  for  thcir  institntions  whirh  we 
claim  for  our  own.  To  encroach  upon  the  frecdom  of  the  press  will  never  be  the  act 
of  any  real  frieiid  to  the  interests  of  mankiud;  but  to  nstrain  its  liccntiousness  is  not 
to  cncroach  upou,  but  to  preserve  that  frt-fcloui.  If  it  be  iu  thc  power  of  every  venal 
demagogiie,  or  wild  enthusiast,  to  throw  out,  unrestrained,  the  most  unjust  and 
offcnsive  aspersions  ajjainst  the  rulcrs  and  goveruuients  of  other  states,  a  causc  of 
hostility  will  never  bc  far  to  seek.  lu  fact,  natious,  as  thcy  are  composed  of,  so 
they  feel  like  individual';,  au<l  the  peneral  scntiment  diflers  from  the  particular  one, 
only  in  being  luore  pcrinaucMt  and  morc  intcnse."---CV/M.viV/<'ra//«»Hx,  yw/»-  20. 

The  same  doctrine,  ahuost  iu  the  samc  words,  ha.s  bceu  prcachetl  agaiust  the 
Knglish  vitui^erators  of  the  restored  Bourbon.s,  of  Ferdinand,  of  Miguel,  and  ofthe 
Emperor  Nicholas. 

It  may  appcar  to  somc  pcrsons  a  great  triumph  lo  find  a  lil)cral  admittiug  that  the 
licentiousncss  of  the  press  requires  to  be  curbed.  It  is  indeed  a  "  consummation 
devoutly  to  bc  wishcd."  Thr  man  who  shall  iuvcut  a  method  of  prcscrving  liberty, 
aiui  yct  prccludc  thc  possihility  of  liccuM-,  will  dcscrvc  to  bc  canoui/cd. 
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by  tlie  Englisli  troops,  and  tlie  evacuation  of  Hollancl  by  tlie  t^rencli/' 
he  alludes  very  slightly,  as  matters  admitting  an  easy  settlement ;  tlie 
invasion  of  Switzerland,  and  the  inhospitable  aggressions  on  English 
commerce,  he  passes  wholly  without  observation.  It  is  true,  that  none 
of  these,  nor  all  of  theni,  Avere  either  the  real  or  the  justifying  causes 
of  tlie  war,  but  they  have  been  supposed  sufficient  proofs  of  that  reck- 
less  ambition  and  irreconcilable  hatred,  which  rendered  amity  impossible, 
and  an  armistice  perilous. 

HaWng  taken  arapid  review  of  the  events  from  the  rupture  of  1803,  till 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  he  adverts  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  draws 
a  character  of  that  statesman,  rather  distinguished  for  the  mildness  of 
its  phraseology,  and  an  air  of  gentlemanly  candour,  than  for  any  strong 
or  vivid  traits  of  portraiture.  Such  candid  pictures,  as  they  never 
much  resemble  the  original,  so  they  satisfy  neither  his  admirers  nor 
their  opponents.  After  some  handsome  compliments  to  Mr.  Pitfs 
talents,  and  regret  that  such  accomplishments  as  his  should  be  rendered 
mischievous  instead  of  beneficial,  by  the  predominance  of  a  single 
passion,  "inherited  from  his  father,"  (whether  a  passion  for  power 
simply,  or  a  passion  for  war,  or  a  passion  for  popularity,  any  of  which 
he  might  have  inherited  from  his  father,  we  are  not  certified),  our 
author  proceeds  thus  : — "  Unfortunately,  the  system  of  education  of 
Mr.  Pitt  was  in  politics,  that  which  Lord  Chesterfield's  is  in  private 
life.  It  was  founded  on  too  narrow  a  basis,  and  aimed  too  directly  at 
its  object.  A  cultivated  mind,  and  a  humane  disposition,  will  render 
their  possessor  truly  polite ;  sound  principles  and  a  real  love  of  man- 
kind,  truly  patriotic ;  but  without  these  neither  the  patriotism  nor  the 
politeness  are  any  thing  more  than  a  whited  sepulchre.  The  system 
was  however  successful,  the  young  orator  began  his  career  in  a  manner 
the  best  calculated  to  display  his  powers.  As  he  spoke  the  hopes  of 
freedom  revived ;  corruption  shrunk  from  his  glance,  and  the  nation 
hailed  him  as  her  deliverer ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  prize  within  his 
grasp  than  he  seized  it  with  an  eagerness,  and  retained  it  with  a  tena- 
city,  which  all  the  efiforts  of  his  opponcnts  could  neither  impede  nor 
relax.  Hjiving  thus  obtained  the  supreme  power,  the  talents  which 
had  acquired  it  were  employed  with  equal  success  to  preserve  it.  The 
correction  of  abuscs,  the  removal  of  peculation  and  corruption,  the 
reform  of  the  representation,  the  extension  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
were  now  no  longer  the  objects  in  view,  or  were  only  recalled  at  stated 
periods  to  shew  with  what  dexterity  thc  minister  could  blast  his  pro- 
mise  without  breaking  his  faith.  Well  schooled  in  all  the  routine  and 
arcana  of  oflice,  an  adept  in  the  science  of  finance  and  taxation,  Mr. 
Pitfs  great  accomplishment  was  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  artificial 
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and  complex  niachine  of  fjovernment  ;  and  his  great  defect  a  totul  insen- 
sibility  to  the  feelings  of  nKinkind,  and  an  utter  ignorauce  of  the  leading 
priuciples  of  human  nature."* 

*  There  is  a  position  involved,  and  as  it  were  diffnscd,  in  these  latter  sentences, 
which  Roscoe  had  done  well  to  announce  more  distinctly,  and  in  which  his  ample  know- 
ledge  would  have  been  well  employed  to  illustrate  and  enforce ;  for  it  is  of  more 
importauce  thau  the  peace,  or  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  or  Mr.  Pitt  himself  will  ever  be 
again.     The  position  is  simply  this — A  mcre  apprentkesliip  is  nut  good  educatiun. 

Whatever  system  of  tuition  is  solely  adapted  to  enable  the  pupil  to  play  a  certaiu 
part  in  the  world's  drama,  whether  for  his  own  earthly  advantage,  or  for  that  of  any 
other  man,  or  community  of  men,  is  a  mere  apprenticeship.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  part  be  high  or  low,  the  hero  or  the  fool. 

A  (joud  education,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  primarily  to  the  right  formation  of  the 
Mau  iu  man,  and  its  fiual  cause  is  the  well  being  of  the  pupil,  as  he  is  a  moral, 
responsible,  and  immortal  being. 

But,  because  to  every  man  there  is  appointed  a  ccrtain  ministry  aud  service,  a  path 
prescribed  of  duty,  a  work  to  perform,  and  a  racc  to  run,  au  office  in  the  economy  of 
Providence,  a  good  education  always  provides  a  good  apprenticeship ;  for  usefulness 
is  a  necessary  property  of  goodness. 

The  moral  culture  of  mau,  and  so  much  of  iutellectual  culture  as  is  conducive 
thtreto,  is  cssential  to  education.  ^\'hatever  of  iutellectual  culture  is  beyoud  this, 
shonld  be  rcgarded  as  pertaining  to  apprenticeship,  and  should  Ix'  apportiontd  to  the 
demands  of  the  vocation  for  which  that  apprenticeship  is  desigued  to  qualify. 

A  man  whosf  education  is  without  apprenticcship,  will  be  usclcss ;  a  man  whose 
education  is  all  apprenticeship,  will  be  bad,  and  therefore  peniicious,  aiid  the  more 
pcrnicious  in  proportion  as  his  function  is  high,  noble,  or  intluential. 

Most  of  the  systems  of  tuition  provided  for  the  subordinate  classes  have  been 
defcctive;  as  aiming  eithcr  solely  to  qualify  the  pupil  for  his  statiou,  or  to  give  him 
a  chance  and  hope  of  rising  above  that  station  :  eithcr  to  make  the  man  a  mere 
labourer,  or  to  tum  the  labourer  into  a  gentleman, — the  disciphne  and  improvcmcnt 
of  the  man  being  too  often  postponed  or  omittcd.  The  tuition  of  thc  highcr  castcs 
is  equally  defective,  when  it  forms  gentlemen  to  be  mere  gcntlemen  ;  whcre  it  rcfcrs 
the  primary  dutics  to  the  rank,  and  uot  to  universal  obligatiou.  Secondly,  whcn  it 
inculcates  the  acquircmcnt  of  mcntal  or  pt;rsunal  accomplishmcnts  as  ultimatc  cnds, 
without  referencc  eithcr  to  practical  utility,  or  to  self-cdification.  Thirdly,  whcn  all 
apprenticeship  is  omitted,  or  an  apprenticeship  giveu  wholly  alieu  from  the  pcculiar, 
indi\ idnal,  and  fuuctionary  dutics,  as  e.  7.  when  a  scion  of  nobility  is  craiumcd  with 
the  arbitrary  tcchnicals  of  profcssional  scholarship,  or  wastos  his  tiint  in  lcarning  lo 
do  for  himself,  what  his  steward,  his  game-keeper,  or  his  chaplain  could  do  bcttcr  for 
hini.  Fouithly,  whcn  thc  whole  education  is  rcndtrcd  snbscrvi«nt  t«)  thc  apprcntice- 
ship.  Tliis  is,  pcrhaps,  the  comuionest  fault  of  all,  espccially  wiili  that  unfortunate 
class,  whose  cducatiou  is  to  be  their  portion,  and  meaiis  of  advanccmeut.  Il  bcan»  a 
creditablc  scmblance  of  steadiness  and  iiidustry,  it  wins  the  ajiplaiise  «>f  parLiiLs  aiid 
tutors,  it  iiiakis  sliiiiing  and  rising  young  mcn,  and  soinctinics  .ludgcs,  ChauccUors, 
Ambassadors,  and  Ministers  of  State.  Rut  it  does  uot  makc  good  meii,  or  wise  mca 
either.  Even  if  it  leave  the  hcart  uniniurcd,  it  keeps  the  mind  unnatnrally  ignorant; 
for  viewing  all  things  in  an   artilicial  rclation   to  one  ohject,  it  seos,  and  thurcfore 
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Our  autlior  does  not  scruple  to  attribute  botli  the  liorrors  of  the 
Freuch  revolutioU;,  and  the  subsequent  successes  of  the  French  arms,  to 
the  niisadventurous  attacks  upon  French  liberty,  of  which  he  accounts 
jMr.  Pitt  the  priinum  mohile.  It  is  our  business  to  record,  not  to  con- 
fute  or  approve,  Mr.  Roscoe's  sentiment^.  Ple  shall  utter  them  in  liis 
o\vn  words : — 

"  To  what  circumstance  is  it  to  be  ascribed  that  a  people  so  restless 
in  tlieir  disposition,  so  changeful  in  their  views,  should  have  beenunited 
together  through  all  the  variations  of  their  government,  and  have  acted 
in  all  their  external  relations  with  one  heart  and  as  one  man  }  To  what 
but  the  continued  pressure  of  external  force  }  To  the  successive  com- 
binations  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  compel  them  to 
submission.  Tliat  France  has  suffered  in  the  contest,  that  her  best 
blood  has  flowed  on  the  scafFold,  that  the  luminaries  of  science  have 
been  extinguished,  and  the  brightest  gems  of  the  liuman  intellect 
trampled  under  foot ;  that  jealousy,  ambition,  cruelty,  and  revenge, 
have  acted  their  dreadful  parts  in  awful  succession,  and  have  produced 
a  scene  of  calamity  unexampled  in  history,  is  but  too  true ;  but  such 
Mas  the  price  that  France  was  compelled  by  Europe  to  pay  for  her 
independence  on  foreign  powers,  and  in  this  view  the  purchase  was  after 
all  cheaply  made.  The  principle  which  carried  that  nation  through  all 
her  difficulties,  was  the  determination  of  the  people  to  rally  round  the 

knows,  nothiug  in  its  true  relations  to  man,  and  to  the  universe.  The  more  their 
knowledge,  the  greater  their  errors.  The  greater  their  command  of  facts,  the  more 
perilously  false  their  inferences.  They  may,  indeed,  be  wise  in  their  own  craft,  but 
they  are  pitiful  blunderers  when  they  step  beyond  it.  Be  it  recollected,  that  we  are 
not  speaking  of  that  devotion  of  time  to  a  professional  stutly,  which  may  be  a  duty, 
but  of  that  perversion  of  self-government,  which  makes  the  profession  all  in  all. 

Mr.  Roscoe  seems  to  accuse  the  Lord  Chatham  of  making  his  son's  education  a 
mere  apprenticeship  to  the  art  and  mystery  of  statesmanship,  and  so  leaching  him  to 
look  upon  his  fellow  creatures  only  as  things  to  be  governed  ;  as  Chesterfield  certainly 
trained  his  offspring  to  regard  men  and  women  alike  as  creatures  to  be  pleased, 
courted,  flattercd,  and  dcspised.  The  truth  of  the  allegation,  as  far  as  concerns 
Chatham,  we  jieither  affirm  nor  deny.  A  general  truth  is  not  invalidated  by  au 
incidental  misapplication.  We  agree  with  the  admirers  of  Pitt,  that  he  had  a  strong 
and  sincere  passion  for  the  public  good  in  the  abstract ;  that  he  understood  the  true 
nature  of  that  public  good,  which  is  good  to  each  and  to  all,  and  is  all  in  every  part, 
we  doubt  exceedingly.  In  that  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  is  acquired  by 
observatiou  and  outward  cxperience,  he  could  hardly  be  deficient,  for  he  was  hack- 
nied  in  the  ways  of  men,  aiid  knew  how  to  bend  them  to  his  purposes; — iu  that  know- 
ledge  of  man,  which  consists  in  the  intclligcnt  syinpathy  of  a  good  hcart,  instructed 
by  kind  aflections  and  hourly  charities,  by  pain  that  begets  patience,  by  solemn  or 
cheerful  inflnences  of  happiness,  by  solitary  musing,  by  self-examination,  praycr,  and 
faith,  he  had  hardly  time  to  be  a  proficient. 
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existing  governmcnt^  wlialevcr  tlial  govcrnmcnt  7niglit  bc,  and  to  join  in 
repelling  w  ith  one  hand,  and  one  voice,  tlie  connnon  enemy.  To  this 
they  have  sacriticed  their  ease,  their  property,  their  friends,  their  fami- 
lies,  their  lives,  with  a  prodigality,  which  excites  at  tlie  same  tinic 
horror  and  admiration." 

From  the  tone  and  passion  of  this  eloquent  effusion,  we  miglit  almost 
have  imagined  that  the  author  was  exhorting  his  countrymen  to  per- 
severance  in  a  deadly  contest  by  French  example,  tlian  breathing 
counsels  of  meekness  and  conciliation.  If  the  exemption  of  a  people 
froni  foreign  interference  be  so  necessary  a  blessing,  that  no  horrors,  no 
bliMMlshed,  no  anarchy,  no  tvranny  should  be  declined  to  secure  it,  what 
could  war,  even  a  war  entailed  from  generation  to  generation,  like  that 
nf  the  Jews  and  Philistines,  or  of  thc  Spaniards  and  Moors,  bringwith 
it  that  England  ought  uot  to  endure  rather  than  hold  her  peace,  wealth, 
and  happincss  dej)endent  upon  thc  forbcarance  of  a  haughty  foe  ?  INIr. 
Roscoe,  however,  intended  no  such  infercncc  ;  his  sole  purpose  was,  to 
shew  that  Francc  was  grown  formidablc  in  consequence  of  thc  measures 
taken  to  crush  her — that  the  confederacy  of  states  and  princes  had 
awakcned  that  intcnse  spirit  of  nationality  which  ncithcr  disasters 
without,  nor  disordcrs  within,  can  ever  extinguish  in  thc  hcart  of  a 
Frcnchnian,  wlio,  howcvcr  exccllcnt,  or  howevcr  dcpravcd,  is  a  F^rcnch- 
man  still,  a.s  I«»ng  as  hc  is  anything. 

IMr.  Roscoe  appears  to  liave  liad  more  than  a  political  attachment  to 
iMr.  Fox — a  warm  personal  affcction,  and  a  lasting  regrct.  This  amiablc 
fccling  niay  account  for  the  somewhat  extravagant,  if  not  invidious 
praisc,  he  accords  to  his  dcpartcd  fricnd  for  rcjccting,  with  indignatinn, 
a  pn»posal  madc  by  sonic  hungry  fcllow  to  shoot  B(»napartc  from  a  ln»iisc 
at  Passy.  In  all  prol)ability  the  man  wasa  spy,  ready  to  serve  or  shoot 
any  king,  emperor,  or  private  gentlcman  whatever,  for  a  consideration. 
But  surcly  it  was  no  remarkablc  virtuc  in  Mr.  Fox  to  dccline  thc  «»ffcr. 
Did  Mr.  Roscoc  imagine  that  Mr.  Pitt,  or  any  othcr  ministcr,  would 
havc  cl(»sed  with  it  ?  But,  says  our  author,  "  thc  political  (»pp(»ncnts 
of  Mr.  Fox  ought  to  liave  felt  riglitly  on  such  a  subject.  They  ought 
to  have  known  that  it  was  no  effort  to  his  great  and  generous  nund  to 
rcjcct  the  pr(»posals  of"  an  avowcd  assassin.  It  is  not  on  this  ac((»unt 
that  hc  is  intitlcd  t(»  our  a])plausc  ;  biit  it  is  lK'causc  hc  had  thc  virtiic 
and  thc  couragc  t<»  bring  f(»rwards  into  public  lifc,  and  to  cxcmplify  in 
thc  most  striking  manncr,  onc  of  theniost  important  inaxims  of  morality 
— flial  i/  i\  ncvcr  expedicnt  to  do  cvil  in  tlw  hopc  of  producing  an  cvctu 
tual  iicMHl."  What  eventual  goo<l  could  IMr.  Fox  havc  cxpcctcd  from 
engaging  his  ((juntrv  in  thc  ill-conccrtcd  C(»nspiracy  of  a  low  brav(».^ 
What    pcrs(»nal   wroiig    lia<l   hc   to   lorgi\c    Bonapartc .''     Oii   thc    vcry 
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iniprobable  supposition  tliat  this  precious  scheme  had  been  put  into 
execution,  what  could  Mr.  Fox  expect  for  himself  or  for  his  country,  by 
a  participation  in  it  ?  What  for  himself  but  disgrace  and  impeachment  ? 
Wliat  for  his  country,  but  a  massacre  of  all  the  English  in  the  French 
prisons,  of  all  suspected  royalists  throughout  France  ?  Mr.  Fox  acted 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  is  entitled  to  our  approbation,  but  not  to 
the  rapturous  panegyric  of  Mr.  Roscoe. 

We  are  not  forgetful  that  the  old  question  concerning  the  lawfulness 
of  tjTannicide  was  very  frequently  mooted  both  in  conversation  and  in 
print,  with  an  express  reference  to  the  case  of  Bonaparte.  Something 
of  the  kind  had  probably  passed  in  our  autlior's  hearing.  But  no  person, 
M'hose  opinions  were  worth  confuting,  ever  imagined  that  Englishmen 
ought  to  take  the  punishment  of  a  French  tyrant  into  their  own  hands^ 
or  that  they  ought  to  regard  Bonaparte  otherwise  than  as  the  chief  of  a 
hostile  state,  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations.* 

*  In  a  vigorously-written  but  very  vituperative  "  Review"  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  pamphlet, 
this  whole  story  of  Mr.  Fox's  interview  with  the  Frenchman  is  treated  with  ridicule, 
and  a  more  than  implied  aspersion  on  Mr.  Fox's  veracity.  "  The  trvith  is,"  says  the 
reviewer,  "  that  nine  tenths  of  the  political  world  believe  that  the  incident  alluded  to 
was  either  a  plot  of  TaIIeyrand's,  or,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  a  fabrication  of  Mr.  Fox's. 
On  the  former  supposition,  he  became  the  dupe  of  a  political  scoundrel;  in  the  latter 
case,  his  enemies  may  say  that  he  himself  was  something  worse  than  a  dupe." 

Mr.  Roscoe  was  not  often  in  a  passion — at  least  he  did  not  print  his  choler;  but 
on  this  occasion  his  wrath  was  certainly  roused,  and  he  vindicated  the  memory  of 
his  friend  with  a  manly  indignation.  In  the  postscript  to  the  pamphlet  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  he  thus  satisfactorily  refutes  the  allegation  of  the  anonymous 
reviewer: — 

"Perhaps  there  never  was  an  instance  of  a  more  gross  and  unfounded  calumny, 
than  in  a  recent  attempt  to  asperse  the  memory,  and  impeach  the  veracity  of  the  late 
Mr.  Fox,  by  insinuating  that  the  proposal  made  to  him  respecting  the  assassination 
of  the  French  ruler,  as  related  by  him  in  his  letter  to  M.  Talleyrand,  was  a  story 
fabricated  by  himself  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  a  negociation  with  France.  'J'he 
more  immediate  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  have  disdained  to  take  any  public  notice  of  the 
false  assertions  and  scandalous  imputations  to  which  I  allude,  and  I  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  any  of  my  readers  require  any  further  evidence  than  what  is  contained 
in  Mr.  Fox's  letter,  of  a  fact,  with  regard  to  which  his  character  and  veracity  are 
opposed  to  the  malicious  and  wanton  accusations  which  have  been  madc  against 
him.  But  that  no  possible  doubt  may  hercafter  rcmain  as  to  this  transaction,  and 
for  the  entire  refutation  of  these  slanders,  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  state, 
from  iridisputable  authority,  that  thcre  exists  evidence  in  documents  at  thc  alien 
office,  of  the  arrival  at  Gravesend  of  the  j^erson  named  and  described  in  Mr.  Fox's 
letter;  of  his  application  from  that  place  for  an  audience  with  Mr.  Fox;  of  his 
private  inter\'iew  with  that  gentlcman  at  his  house  in  Arlington-Street;  of  Mr.  Fox's 
order,  in  the  first  instance,  to  send  the  Frenchman  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  his 
snbwiquent  revocation  of  that  order,  iil  consequence  of  which,  the  intended  assassin 
was  delaiiied  in  custody  six  weeks,  and  was  thcn  cmbarked  at  Harwich,  ou  board  a 
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Tlie  disclosure  of  this  plot  produccd  soiiie  very  polite  correspondeuce 
betueen  Mr.  Fox  and  M.  Talleyrand,  in  wliicli  the  latter  conveyed  the 
thanks  of  liis  master  to  the  Britisli  minister,  with  an  assurance,  that 
"  he  recognized  in  the  conduct  of  iNIr.  Fox  those  principles  of  honour 
and  virtue  by  which  lie  liad  ever  been  actuated,  and  whicli  liad  already 
given  a  new  character  to  the  war."  Affairs  were  (juickly  put  in  train 
for  a  negcxiatiouj  of  tlie  progress  of  wliich,  and  its  ultimate  failure,  I\Ir. 
Roscoe  gives  a  particular,  and  at  this  time,  rather  tedious  account.  It 
may  furnish  a  subject  of  speculation  for  future  historians  whether 
Napoleon,  on  tliis  or  any  otlier  occasion,  sincerely  desired  peace  m  ith 
England,  and  wliat  effect  the  longer  life  of  Fox  might  have  had  on  the 
policy  of  this  country.  ]\Ir.  Roscoe's  main  object  is  to  prove  that  tlie 
French  were  disposed  to  pacific  measures,  tliat  the  treaty  ^as  broken 
off  in  consequence  of  the  determination  of  the  English  ministry  to  makc 
no  jKjace  in  which  Russia  was  not  inchided,  and  that  at  the  time  when 
he  was  Mriting,  (1808,)  no  obstacle  couhl  exist  to  the  renewal  of  nego- 
ciations,  inasnuich  as  Russia  was  no  longer  our  ally,  but  our  encmy. 
He  speaks  with  severe  reprobation  of  tlie  attack  upou  Copenhagen,  and 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  ministry,  by  whicli  it  was  undertaken,  with 
something  more  than  political  dislike.  The  shortest,  but  most  impor- 
tant  part  of  the  j)aniphlet,  relates  to  the  dangers  of  continuing  the 
war,  the  madness  (»f  coiiteniplating  interniinable  hostilities,  and  the 
great  advantages  to  lie  derived  from  a  secure  j)eace. 

As  he  could  not  supjMJse  that  liis  arguments  would  obtain  so  much  as 
a  hearing  from  the  government,  his  intentions  in  this  jHiblication  must 
have  l)een,  tirst,t(»  vindicate  his  ])()Iiti('aI  connections;  secondly,  toassuage 
the  antigallican  aninnjsity,  which  he  justly  considered  t(>  Ix'  the  fuel 
and  bellows  of  the  Mar:  and  thirdly,  to  j)roduce  an  overwhelming  army 
of  j)etitions  f(»r  j)eace.  For  this  last,  and  only  j)ractical  j)urj)ose,  we 
cannot    tliink    his    arguments    very   well   chosen.      Should   a   j)rudent 

vessel  bound  for  Hnsuin.  \\'hen  to  these  particnlars  it  is  added,  that  the  person  who 
accompanied  the  Frenchman  to  the  interview  with  Mr.  Fox,  and  who  acted  under 
his  directiuns  in  the  nieasures  for  sendiiip  hiin  out  of  the  kiiii^doni,  w;ls  Mr.  Hrooke, 
who  yet  holds  the  same  situation  in  the  alicii  oflicc  as  hc  did  undtr  thc  adiniiiistration 
of  Mr.  Fox,  I  trust  it  will  be  wholly  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  any  thing  further  in 
vindication  of  that  distinjruished  charactcr,  aijainst  so  malipiiant  and  foul  a  charpe," 
The  author  of  that  chargi.'  has  given  the  lic  din-ct  to  Mr.  Roscoe  iii  cverj'  page  of 
his  review,  and  Roscoe  was  never  moved  to  an  angry  reply  till  he  found  the  memory 
of  Fox  insult4'd.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  thc  bnwo  un  ihr  trnmp  nmst  either 
have  becn  a  spy  of  Talleyrand's,  or  a  man  very  little  ac(|uainted  with  Kiiplish 
politics;  otherwise  Mr.  Fox  would  havc  bceii  the  last  man  in  Kurop',  Honaparte 
himself  exn^ptrd,  to  whoiii  hc  would  havc  disclosed  a  dcsign  on  the  pcrsoii  of  thc 
Frcnch  Empcror. 
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adviser,  iii  order  to  dissiiade  a  fiery  and  exasperated  youth  from  a  duel, 
tell  lu*ni  witli  a  tremulous  voice,  tliat  his  adversary  Avas  never  knowu 
to  niiss  his  man,  the  peace-maker  would  perhaps  succeed  if  he  had 
to  deal  with  a  coward,  ambitious  of  the  honours  of  bloodless  conflict, 
but  in  any  other  case,  he  woukl  only  make  him  the  more  resolute  to 
meet  a  foe  who  miglit  attribute  any  explanation  to  fear.  There  was, 
in  tlie  English  people  at  large,  an  eager  desire  to  measure  swords  witli 
the  conqueror  of  the  continent.  They  thought^  and  rightly  thought., 
that  the  more  formidable  the  foe,  the  greater  danger  of  trusting  him. 
There  is  one  argument  which  might,  perhaps,  liave  been  applied  with 
some  success  in  1807,  but  it  Mas  not  in  Roscoe's  generous  nature  to 
use  it.  Had  he  insinuated  that  the  dread  of  Napoleon  was  a  vain  panic; 
that  in  peace  or  war  the  French  coukl  do  nothing  to  hurt  us;  that  tlie 
ministry  were  husbanding  the  war,  which  a  vigorous  conduct  might  bring 
to  a  glorious  conclusion,  for  tlieir  own  purposes,  for  the  patronage  which 
it  placed  at  their  disposal,  the  taxes  it  furnished  a  pretext  for  exacting, 
the  force  it  enabled  them  to  levy,  nominally  against  the  enemy,  but 
really  against  the  people:  or  that  the  wliole  scheme  was  an  understood 
arrangement  between  the  treasury  and  the  loan-jobber,  it  is  very 
probable  that  a  ferment  might  have  been  excited  wliich  woukl  liavc 
compelled  the  government  either  to  make  peace  on  any  terms,  or  to  risk 
the  whole  strength  of  the  country  on  some  single  eflbrt,  the  defeat  of 
which  would  have  rendered  the  coutinuance  of  the  war  impossible. 
Assertions  of  a  very  similar  character  were  plentifully  scattered  by  the 
disaflfected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  succeeded  in  producing 
the  disgrace  of  Marlborough,  the  change  of  administration,  and  the 
peace  of  Utrecht ;  and  there  were  periods  in  the  late  war,  when  they 
might  have  bcen  made  with  quite  enough  of  plausibility  for  popular 
credence.  But  Roscoe  had  not  the  heart  to  do  evil  that  good  might 
come  of  it.  Neither  were  his  talents  at  all  calculated  to  excite  the 
passions  and  jealousies  of  a  nation.  He  was  not  a  good  hater  ;  and  (it 
is  to  his  praise  that  we  say  it)  he  was  not  a  good  polemic.  There  is  a 
languid  ease  in  his  style  by  no  means  suited  to  produce  temporary  eflect. 
There  are  no  stings  in  his  sentences. 

Very  shortly  after  his  "  Considerations,"  he  published  "Remarks  on 
the  Proj)osaIs  made  to  Great  Britain  for  oj)ening  Negotiations  for  Peacc, 
in  1807."  The  purj)Ose  of  this  j)amj)hlet,  which,  though  ably  writtcn, 
has  now  lost  great  j)art  of  its  interest,  is  to  convict  the  British  Ministry 
of  insincere  conduct  towards  the  allies,  who  oftered  their  mediation  to 
adjust  the  diflences  between  France  and  Engkuid.  Nothing  can  be 
clrycr,  or  to  any  but  a  diplomatist,  more  obscure  than  the  history  of  an 
abortivc  negotiation.     To  this  treatise  Mr.  Roscoc  |)reflxed  a  j)reface  of 
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thirty-one  pixges,  from  \rhicli  we  extract  a  single  passage,  wherein  he 
apologizes  for  his  severity  upon  Englisli,  and  his  lenity  towards  French 
errors  appear. 

"  Can  it  Ije  allowable,  it  may  be  asked,  that  any  person  shall  point 
out  the  errors  or  the  faiilts  of  his  OMn  countrv,  and  its  rulers,  and  j)ass 
over  M  ithout  still  greater  reprobation  the  misconduct  of  otlier  nations 
with  which  she  is  at  enmity ;  the  crimes  of  whose  people  and  of  wliose 
government  are  of  the  deepest  die  ?  Tlie  answer  is,  that  it  is  aHow- 
able,  and  for  this  very  reason,  that  our  country  has  a  claim  upon  our 
services  which  a  foreign  country  has  not.  The  one  bears  a  near  resem- 
blance  to  the  self-examination,  witliout  which  the  sense  of  morals  in 
individual  characters  would  soon  be  lost,  the  other  is  the  admonishing 
of  a  stranger  of  whose  motives  mc  can  only  imperfectly  judge,  and  for 
whose  conduct  we  are  not  accountable.  But  it  may  l)e  said,  that  virtue 
and  vice  admit  of  degrees,  and  that  however  we  may  ourselves  have 
erred,  it  may  be  proper  to  shew  the  guilt  of  other  nations  has  far 
exceeded  our  own.  To  what  purpose  .''  Will  the  crimes  of  others  l)e 
an  apology  for  ours  ?  and  is  it  desirable  that  \vc  should  diminish  the 
sense  of  our  own  misconduct  by  comparing  it  with  the  more  enormous 
ofFences  of  others.     This  however  is  the  fashion  of  the  prescnt  day." 

Xot  many  months  ufter  the  appearance  of  this  aj)peal,  the  rising  of 
the  Spaniards  gave  a  new  asj)ect  to  the  Avar,  and  rendered  every  wisj)er 
of  j)eace  so  dissonant  to  the  British  ear,  that  for  a  while  there  seemed 
to  Ix'  but  oue  mind  in  the  nation.  And  even  in  the  darkest  intervals 
of  that  j)rotracted  contest,  when  Sj)ain  seemed  to  dosj)air  of  herself, 
and  niany  denounced  the  Sj^aniards  as  unworthy  of  another  droj)  of 
British  blood,  those  who  hoj)ed  least  for  the  cause,  would  hardly  think 
(»f  peace  with  the  faithless  invader.  We  are  not  aware  that  iMr.  Roscck' 
commented  on  the  war  in  any  subsequent  publications.  He  never 
ceased  to  think  j)eace  desirable,  or  to  expresis  his  oj)iiii(in  to  that  effect 
in  j)ublic  or  j)rivate  ;  but  he  nuist  have  known  that  till  Sj)ain  was  eva- 
cuated,  or  entirely  subdued,  no  ministry  could  dare  to  slieath  the  sword, 
which  accordinij  to  tlie  faith  of  thousands  was  drawn  iii  a  holv  warfare. 

We  have  now  said  quite  enough  of  i\Ir.  Roscoo's  endeavours  to  allay 
thc  niilitary  fervour  of  his  countrymen.  l)islikiii<r  the  war  at  tirst, 
because  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  war  against  liherty,  and  thon  disliking 
it  as  a  war  without  hoj)e,  he  j)erhaps  s;iw  little  to  congratulate  in  its 
conclusion,  excej)t  the  ccssation  of  bloodshed.  Possibly  he  might  have 
gained  more  discij)les,  had  he  maintained  the  utter  unlawfulness  of  war 
in  the  abstract ;  or  restricted  its  lawfulness  t(»  the  case  of  actual  invasi^m. 
Cerlain  it  is,  ihat  on  few  j)oints  did  so  many  g(M»d  men  difrcr  with  hini, 
as  iu  his  sj)ecilic  objection  t«»  the  war  against  B<»naj»arte. 
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Politlcs  never  riiffled  the  serenity  of  ]\Ir.  Roscoe's  mind,  or  blimted 
his  taste  for  those  studies  which  were  its  natural  element.  Of  his 
devotion  to  botany,  \ve  have  ah-eady  had  occasion  to  speak.  Being 
a  science  requiring  a  minute  investigation  of  forms,  displaying  in  the 
clearest  light,  how  nature  loves  b^auty  for  its  own  sake,  and  moreover 
dependent  upon  the  pencil  for  much  of  its  material^  it  seems  naturally 
associated  with  a  love  of  the  fine  arts.  In  1809  our  author  presented 
to  the  Linnoean  Society  a  paper  on  the  Scitaminese,  a  singular  and 
important  class  of  plants,  few  or  none  of  which  are  natives  of  Europe, 
(though  some  of  them,  as  ginger,  by  no  means  strangers  to  European 
palates.)  The  structure  of  the  Scitamineae  being  peculiar,  and  oppor- 
tunities  of  seeing  the  plants  in  their  natural  state  not  common,  neither 
Liunaeus,  nor  any  of  the  French  or  German  botanists  had  been  able  to 
distinguish  or  arrange  them  in  a  satisfactory  method.  This  feat,  the 
difficulty  and  merit  of  which  only  scientific  botanists  can  appreciate,  Mr. 
Roscoe  is  allowed  to  have  performed,  and  was  rewarded,  as  botanists 
are  wont  to  reward  \vhom  they  delight  to  honour,  by  giving  his  name 
to  the  new  scitaminean  genus,  Roscoea,  of  which  only  one  species  is 
known  to  exist,  a  purple  flower,  discovered  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  Upper 
Nepaul. 

It  is  doubtless  pleasant  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
lovely  productions  of  nature,  but  the  Linnsean  names  will  never  do  for 
poetry,  though  some  of  those  which  Linnseus  himself  invented  are 
fanciful  and  well  sounding.  '•^' 

In  1810,  Roscoe  addressed  to  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  a  letter 
on  parliamentary  reform,  m  hich  has  recently  been  re-published. 

At  tlie  general  election  in  1812,  he  was  j)roposed,  without  his  own 
consent  or  knowledge,  as  a  candidate  for  Leicester,  and  polled  a  res- 
pectable  minority.  In  the  same  year,  he  indulged  his  pen  in  a  sarcastic 
review  of  Mr.  Canning's  Liverpool  election  speeches,  Mhich  some 
zealous  partizan  had  published  in  a  well-sized  volume.  Such  productions 
should  be  suffered  to  pass  away  Avith  the  election  liead-aches. 

In  1814,  Mr.  Roscoe  paid  a  long  and  pleasant  visit  to  a  man  united 
to  him  by  accordant  politics  and  sympathetic  love  of  agriculture,  the 
venerable  Coke  of  Norfolk.  The  farm  and  the  library  of  Holkham 
M'ere  almost  equal  sources  of  gratification.  The  magnificent  collection 
made  by  Lord  Leicester,  uncle  to  Mr.  Coke,  is  peculiarly  rich  in  Italian 

*Mr.  Roscoe's  paper  on  the  Scitamineao  is  to  be  found  in  the  8th  voL  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Liniia;an  Society,  p.  330. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  this  genus  are  aromatic  plants.  The  name  Scita- 
mineae  is  from  the  Latin  scitamentum,  an  artificial  or  knowing  piece  of  cookeryj 
any  thing  spicy  and  relishing. 
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literature.  There  Roscoe  saw,  toiiched,  explored,  and  enjoyed  six 
hundred  ^ISS.  vohuues  of  ecclesiastical  annals,  and  Italian  civil  history. 
Here  he  discovered,  in  thrice-liallowed  peiunanship,  one  of  the  lost 
volunies  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci's  Treatise  on  ^lechauics,  and  the  long 
deplored  and  precious  tonie  in  which  RafFaelh),  at  the  request  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  had  niade  pen  sketches  of  tlie  remains  of  Rome,  ilhis- 
trated  by  sliort  descriptions  in  his  own  hand  writing.  The  manuscrij)ts 
had  been  little  attended  to  for  many  years ;  tliey  were  in  confusion  and 
disorder,  but  so  much  the  better;  Roscoe  must  have  had  as  great 
dclight  in  arranging  them  as  in  arranging  the  Scitaminea^,  but  alas ! 
some  of  them  were  injured  by  damp  and  time — a  sad  proof  of  the 
perishable  naturc  of  earthly  things,  and  of  the  base  ingratitude  of 
mankind.  But  in  Roscoe  they  had  a  friend  who  could  arrest  the 
hand  of  time,  and  make  amends  for  the  ingratitude  of  men.  The  whole 
IMS.  collection  were  confined  to  IMr.  Roscoe's  care,  who  put  them  into 
the  hauds  of  that   eminent  binder,    the    late    IMr.   John    Jones,*   (of 

*  We  miist  honestly  coufess  we  have  no  other  acquaintance  with  this  eminent 
Bibliopegist,  thau  what  we  derive  from  the  honourable  mentiou  of  him,  in  Dr. 
Traill's  memoir.  His  high  merit<,  however,  in  rlotltimj  the  nnked,  forbid  us  to  pass 
him  by,  when  we  have  an  opportunity  of  recording  his  services.  It  is  no  reason  for 
not  doing  a  man  justice,  that  we  never  had  the  honour  of  his  personal  intimacy. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  useful  and  elegant  art  to  which  Mr.  John  Jones  owes  his 
celebrit}-.  Books,  no  lcss  than  their  authors,  are  liable  to  get  ragged,  and  to  experi- 
ence  that  neglect  and  contempt  which  generally  follows  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
ofpoverty.  We  do  therefore  most  heartily  commend  the  man,  who  bestows  on  a 
tattered  and  shivering  volume,  such  decent  aiid  comely  apparel,  as  may  protect  it 
from  the  insulLs  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  more  cutting  slights  of  the  fair.  But  if  it  be 
a  rare  book,  "  the  lone  survivor  of  a  nunit  rous  race,"  the  one  of  its  family  that  has 
escaped  the  tnmk-niakers  and  pastrv-cooks,  we  would  couusel  a  little  extravagance  iu 
arraying  it  Let  no  Luok  perish,  unless  it  be  such  an  one  as  it  is  yuur  duty  to  thruw 
into  the  fire.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  worthless  book,  though  there  are  some  far 
worse  than  worthless;  no  book  which  is  nut  wurth  preserving,  if  its  existcnce  may  be 
tolerated;  as  there  are  some  men  whom  it  niay  be  proper  to  hang,  but  none  who 
should  be  suifered  to  starve.  To  rcprint  books  that  do  not  rise  to  a  certain  pitch  of 
worth,  is  foolish.  It  benefits  nobody  so  much  as  it  injures  the  pussessurs  uf  the 
original  copies.  It  is  like  a  new  coinage  of  Ciueen  Anne's  fartliings.  That  any 
thing  is  in  being,  is  a  presumptive  reason  that  it  should  remain  in  being,  but  uot 
that  it  should  be  multiplied. 

The  binding  of  a  book  should  always  suit  its  coniplexion.  Pages,  ven»  rably  yelluw, 
should  not  be  cased  in  milit;iry  morucco,  but  in  subiT  brown  Russia.  (Jlossy  hot 
pressed  paper  looks best  in  vellum.  We  have  sometimes  seen  a culUction  of  old  whitey- 
brown  black  letter  ballads,  &c.  so  gorgeously  tricked  uut,  that  they  remind  us  of  the 
pious  lib.rality  uf  the  Cathulics,  who  driss  in  silk  und  guld  tlie  images  of  saints,  part 
of  whose  saintship  consisted  in  wearing  rags  and  hair  cloth.  The  costume  of  a  volume 
should  also  be  in  keeping  with  its  subject,  and  with  thc  character  of  it><  authur.     Huw 
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Liverpool,)  who^  by  great  industry  and  skill,  succeeded  in  restoring 
crunipled  vellum  to  its  original  smoothness,  and  in  pasting  torn  leaves 
with  wonderful  neatness,  and  who  bound  the  whole  coUection  in  a  durable 
and  elegant  manner.  An  ancient  and  admirable  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
Pentateuch,  believed  to  be  more  than  a  thousand  years  old,  written 
in  a  beautiful  hand  on  deer  skins,  forming  a  roU  thirty-eight  feet  in 
length,  was  mounted  by  the  same  ingenious  artist  on  rollers,  ornamented 
with  silver  bells,  under  the  direction  of  an  ingenious  Rabbi  who  believed 
the  IMS;  to  be  an  eastern  transcript  of  great  antiquity." 

A  catalogue  of  these  invahiable  manuscripts  was  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Roscoe,  and  Mr.  Madan  of  the  British  Museum,  extending  to 
four  or  five  thick  folios^  enriched  with  engraved  fac-similes  and  iliumi- 
nated  ornaments.  To  the  genuine  Bibliomaniac,  this  catalogue  must 
be  a  treasure  indeed,  but  is  a  luxury  within  the  reach  of  few.  Mr. 
Roscoe  continued  to  work  at  it  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death. 

It  is  painful  to  turn  from  such  a  scene  of  happiness  as  Holkham 
Library,  with  Roscoe  rummaging  its  riches,  to  record  how  misfortune 
overtook  the  good  man  in  his  "  chair-days "  when  he  might  have 
counted  on  the  reward  of  a  life  of  industry  in  a  quiet  old  age.  Various 
commercial  calamities  which  we  are  unable  to  particularize,  brought  a 
pressure  on  the  bank  in  which  he  was  a  partner,  and  obliged  it  to 
stop  payment,  in  1815.  Mr.  Roscoe  struggled  with  his  difficulties  for 
four  years,  ''^  entertaining  throughout,  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
being  able  finally  to  discharge  all  their  engagements,  as  the  joint 
property  of  the  partners  was  valued,  at  the  time  of  suspension  of  pay- 
ment,  at  considerably  more  than  the  amount  of  their  debts.  The 
depreciation,  however,  of  that  property,  combined  with  other  cir-. 
cumstances  over  which  Mr.  Roscoe  had  no  controul,  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  his  most  earnest  wishes,  and  in  1820  he  became  a 
bankrupt."  '^ 

During  this  four  years*  struggle,  he  alicnated  those  treasures  of  art 
and  learning  which  it  had  been  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  his  life  to 
gather  together.  Books,  prints,  drawings,  pictures,  all  went,  rather  to 
testify  his  honour,  than  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  Yet  his  feelings  were 
not  aggravated  either  by  the  world's  reproach  or  his  OM^n.  Those 
who  lost  by  his  losses  never  questioncd  his  integrity ;  and  he   never 

absurd  to  see  the  works  of  William  Pen,  in  flaining  scarlet,  and  George  Fox's  Journal 
in  iiishop's  purple !  Theology  should  bc  solernnly  gorgeous.  History  should  be 
omamented  after  the  antique  or  gothic  fashion.  Works  of  science,  as  plain  as  is 
consistent  with  dignity.     Poetry,  simplex  munditiis. 

*  Dr.  TrailPs  Memoir. 
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complained,  or  had  cause  to  complain,  of  any  superfiuous  rigour  from 
the  persons  to  whom  he  was  indebted.  It  was  a  common  misfortune, 
which  was  to  be  divided  as  equally  as  possible. 

Nothing  can  Ijetter  display  tlie  composure  or  the  vigour  of  his  mind, 
under  these  trials,  than  the  beautiful  sonnet  witli  which  hc  took  leavc 
of  his  library : — 

As  one  who,  destiued  froin  his  frieuds  to  part, 
Regrets  their  loss,  yet  hopes  again  erewhile 
To  share  their  couverse  aud  eujoy  ther  smilc, 
And  tempers,  as  he  may,  afflictiou's  dart — 
Thas,  lov'd  associates  !  chiefs  of  elder  art ! 
Teachers  of  wisdom,  who  could  ouce  begiiile 
My  tedious  hours,  aud  brighteu  every  toil, 
I  uow  resigu  you,  uor  with  faiutiug  heart: 
For,  pass  a  few  short  years,  or  days,  or  hours, 
And  happier  seasous  may  their  dawn  unfold, 
And  all  your  sacred  fellowships  restore; 
Wheu,  freed  from  earth,  unlimited  its  powers, 
Miud  shall  with  miud  direct  commuuion  hold, 
Aud  kiudred  spirits  meet,  to  part  uo  more. 

His  books,  consisting  of  more  than  two  thousand  works,  produced  no 
less  a  sum  than  £5150  ;  the  prints,  £1880  ;  thc  drawings,  M^JdO  ; 
the  pictures,  £3239  :  total,  £11,025. 

A  selection  of  books,  to  the  value  of  £600,  was  purchased  by  his 
friends  at  the  sale,  and  presented  for  his  acceptance  ;  but  this  offer  he 
thouii^ht  proper  to  dccline,  and  tlie  books  were  dej)osited  in  thc  Athe- 
najum,  where  thcy  occupy  a  distinct  compartment  by  thcmselves.  A 
few  of  his  pictures,  to  the  amount  of  £50,  were  also  bought  in,  and 
given  to  the  Liveq)ool  Royal  Institution,  an  establishment  of  which 
Dr.  Traill  was  the  original  suggester,  and  in  which  iMr.  Rosc(X}  had 
taken  a  livelv  interest.     Thc  salc  took  place  in  18 1(). 

In  thc  coursc  of  that  year,  his  labours  and  anxicty  iii  windiufj  up 
his  affairs  were  so  intense,  as  seriously  to  endanger  his  hcalth;  and  ujxtn 
one  occasion  he  was  attackcd  with  a  slight  loss  of  memory  at  the  bank, 
but  a  short  interval  of  repose  soon  restored  his  faculties. 

Whcn  thc  iricvitablc  terniination  of  his  difhcultics  in  bankruptcv 
delivcred  him  from  thc  troublc  of  an  ever-Icsscning  hopc,  hc  rcturncd 
to  his  studies  with  his  wontcd  calm  a.ssiduity,  not  vainly  rc])ining 
aftcr  worldly  good.s,  on  which  lu*  ncvcr  sct  more  thaii  a  due  value. 
Whatever  he  had  lost,  he  had  not  lost  his  fricnds  ;  and  hc  had  soon 
to  cxpcricncc  a  pr(K»f  of  thcir  contiiiucd  rc<T^ar(l,  alikc  honourable  to 
him  and  to  thcmsclvcs.  We  Mill  rclatc  tliis  circumstancc  in  thc  words 
of  the  memorialist  who  Ijore  so  largc  a  part  in  it : 
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"  It  would  be  unjiist  to  omlt,  that  tlie  misfortunes  of  our  distinguished 
fellovr-citizcn  called  forth  the  warm  sympathy  of  his  numerous  friends, 
and  prompted  tliem  to  take  steps  for  securing  him  against  their  imme- 
diate  consequences.  It  is  more  necessary  to  state  this^  because  many 
unjust  imputations  have  been  vented  against  the  inhabitants  of  Liver- 
pool,  on  accouut  of  their  supposed  neglect  of  Mr.  Roscoe  in  his  adver- 
sity.  There  was  considerable  delicacy  necessary  in  the  steps  which 
were  taken  to  testify  their  esteem  and  attachment.  Mr.  Roscoe  had  a 
iioble  and  independent  mind.  He  had  steadily  refused  the  proffered 
gift  of  a  valuable  selection  from  his  library,  even  after  it  had  been  for 
that  purpose  bought  by  his  friends  at  the  sale ;  and  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  intimate  with  him,  well  knew  how  necessary  it  woukl 
be  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  of  what  was  intended,  until  it  M^^as  accom- 
plished.  During  a  second  visit  which  he  made  to  Holkham,  a  private 
fund  was  quickly  subscribed  among  his  friends^  for  the  purchase  of  an 
annuity  on  the  lives  of  INIr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe.  The  delicate  task  of 
communicating  what  was  done^  devolved  on  me ;  and  in  the  correspond- 
ence  which  ensued  between  us,  the  example  of  his  friend  Cliarles  James 
Fox,  under  similar  circumstances,  was  successfully  urged  to  reconcile 
his  mind  to  receive  this  spontaneous  homage  to  his  talents  and  his 
worthj  from  sincerely  attached  friends." 

Thus  rescued  from  all  apprehension  of  wanting  the  comforts  which 
old  age  requires,  Mr.  Roscoe  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  much 
tranquility  ;  and  the  works  that  he  executed,  at  that  advanced  period, 
were  neither  few  nor  trifling.  But  for  a  mind  like  his,  stored  with 
much  and  various  knowledge,  and  long  inured  to  composition,  to 
produce  a  boo*k  was  no  more  than  healtliy  exercise.  The  track  of 
literature  Avhich  he  pursued  requiring  rather  taste,  judgment,  and 
research,  than  strong  eflfort  and  violent  excitement,  was  smooth  and 
easy  to  his  declining  years.  He  never  was  an  ambitious  writer,  never 
aimed  at  saying  striking  things,  or  constructing  sentences  which  should 
seem  to  mean  a  great  deal  in  a  narrow  space.  His  pow  ers  were  not 
dependent  on  the  flow  of  youtliful  spirits,  on  mercurial  agility  of 
thought,  or  fiery  animation  of  feeling ;  neither  did  his  studies  demand 
that  long-continued,  abstract  attention  and  introversion,  which,  as  it  is 
the  latest  faculty  that  man  achieves,  so  is  it  the  first  to  sufl^er  by  bodily 
decay. 

In   1822,   he   puljJished  "  Illusiralions  of  thc   Lifc  qf  Lorenzo  dc 
Medici,"  in  M^hich  he  defends  his  former  works  from  the  criticisms  of 
Sismondi :  and  aVjout  the  same  time,  a  "  Mcrnoir  of  Richard  Roberls," 
a  self-taught  linguist,   no  less   distinguished  for  the  dirtiness  of  his 
person,  than  for  thc  number  of  languages  M^hich  he  could  read.    A  very 
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curious  work  miglit  be  written  oii  meii  of  a  single  talent.  Notliing 
goes  farther  to  prove  the  organic  theory  of  the  phrenohjgists,  than  the 
wonderfiil  facility  in  acquiring  languages  occasionally  exhibited  by 
beings  not  far  removed  from  fatuity.  Perhaps  the  secret  consists  in 
presernng  an  infantile  passiveness  of  mind,  or  more  properly,  in  never 
outgrowing  tliat  condition  of  intellect  in  whicli  cliildren  learn  to  speak. 
The  profits  of  IMr.  Roscoe's  memoir  were  given  to  poor  Rol)erts,  who 
liad  liardly  sense  enough  to  take  care  of  himself,  aud  used  to  carry  his 
polyglot  library,  as  wanderers  of  more  Morldly  wisdom,  in  better 
begging  days,  did  their  hoarded  gokl  and  silver — between  his  rags  and 
liis  body. 

In  the  year  1824,  Mr.  Roscoe  appeared  as  the  editor  and  biographer 
of  Po|)e,  an  office  whic!i  he  executed  with  his  wonted  ability,  and  witli 
the  zeal  of  a  disciple.  Had  Pope  been  his  own  bosom  friend,  lie  could 
not  have  dilated  his  virtues  more  fondly,  or  touched  his  failings  witli 
greater  tenderness.  In  the  court  of  fame  Roscoe  was  always  counsel 
for  tlie  panel,  and  lias  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  sentence  for  some  very 
desperate  reputations,  such  as  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  Lucretia  Borgia, 
and  Bonaparte.  It  must  therefore  have  been  a  deliglitful  emj)l(>yment 
to  him  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  a  poet  wliose  style  of  excellence  was 
liighly  congenial  to  liis  sympatliies,  whose  literary  merit  he  thought 
uiijustly  depreciated,  and  whose  moral  character  had  been  most 
luigently  handled.  Pope  owes  small  thanks  to  his  former  biographers  : 
Johnson,  to  whom  lie  must  needs  have  appeared  the  greatest  of  poets, 
(for  of  any  higlier  order  of  poetry  tlian  that  iii  which  Pope  is  greatest, 
Johnson  seems  to  liave  liad  no  conception,)  liad  so  little  respect  for  hini 
as  a  maii,  that  lie  exerted  more  than  his  usual  industry  in  collecting 
anecdotes  to  render  him  odious  and  contemptible.  But  Jolmson  appears 
to  have  written  the  lives  of  tlie  poets  with  no  other  view  but  to  convince 
tlie  workl  that  they  were  no  more  than  "  indifferent  children  of  the  earth."* 

•  "  Throughout  the  whole  of  those  lives  there  appears  an  assumptiou  of  superiority 
in  the  biographer  over  the  subj^^t  of  his  labours,  which  diminishes  the  idea  of  their 
talents,  and  leaves  au  unfavourable  impression  of  their  moral  character.  It  could 
only  be  from  the  representations  of  Johnson  that  so  amiable  a  man  as  Cowper  could 
thus  close  his  remarks  on  reading  the  Lives  of  the  Hritish  PoeLs.  *After  all  it  is 
a  melancholy  observation  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  make,  after  having  run 
thruugh  this  series  of  poctical  lives,  that  where  there  were  such  shining  talenLs,  there 
was  so  little  virtue.  These  luraiuaries  of  our  country  seem  to  havc  been  kindled  into 
a  brighter  blaze  than  others,  only  that  their  spoLs  niight  be  more  noticed ;  st)  much 
can  nature  do  for  our  intellcctual  part,  and  m)  httli'  for  our  moral.  What  vanity, 
u  liat  petulance  in  Pope !  how  painfully  sensible  of  cen.sure,  and  yet  how  restless  in 
provocation  !  To  what  mean  artifices  could  Addison  stoop,  in  hopes  ()f  injuring  the 
reputatioa  of  his  friend!     Sa\age!    how  sordidly  vitious!    and  the  moie  cuudemued 
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By  later  writers,  Pope  has  been  yet  more  uiifavourably  dcpicted.  Some 
have  takeu  upon  them  the  functions  of  the  DeviVs  Advocate,  whose  place 
was,  wlienever  a  saint  was  to  be  made^  to  shew  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  canonized.  It  would,  we  think,  have  been  very  easy  to  assign  to 
Pope  his  proper  rank  among  poets,  so  as  to  restore  the  highest  seats  to 
their  original  and  legitimate  possessors,  without  repeating  every  asper- 
sion  which  his  satire  provoked  in  an  age  of  calumny.  But  Mr.  Roscoe 
has  propitiated  his  maiies  by  a  bloodless  offering  of  milk  and  honey ; 
and  though  he  has  not  removed  all  unfavourable  impressions  as  to  Pope's 
temper  and  disposition,  he  has  boldly  met,  and  triumphantly  overthrown, 
the  more  serious  charges  against  his  veracity,  integrity,  and  moral 
worth. 

The  circumstances  of  Pope's  life  which  have  given  rise  to   most 

for  the  pains  that  are  taken  t )  palliate  his  vices !  offensive  as  they  appear  through  a 
veil,  how  would  they  disgust  withovit  one.  What  a  sycophant  to  the  public  taste  was 
Drydeu  !  sinning  against  his  feelings,  lewd  in  his  writings,  though  chastc  in  his  con- 
versation.  I  know  not  but  one  might  search  these  eight  volumes  with  a  candle,  as 
the  prophet  says,  to  find  a  man  and  not  find  one,  unless,  perhaps,  Arbuthnot  were 
he.'  Can  this  have  been  said  in  the  country  of  Shakspeare,  of  Spenser,  of  Sidne}'-, 
and  of  Milton  ?  of  Donne,  of  Corbet,  of  Hall,  of  Marvel,  and  of  Cowley  ?  of  Ros- 
common,  of  Garth,  of  Congreve,  of  Parnelle,  of  Rbwe,  and  of  Gay  ?  of  Thomson,  of 
Lyttleton,  and  of  Young?  of  Shenstone,  of  Akenside,  of  Collins,  of  Goldsmith,  of 
Mason,  and  of  Gray  ? 

Unspotted  names  !  and,  memorable  long, 

If  there  before,  in  virtue,  or  in  song ! 
The  lustre  of  which,  as  well  as  of  many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  can  never  be 
obscured,  either  by  the  most  morbid  malignity,  or  the  darkest  fanaticism." — Roscoe's 
Preface  to  the  Life  of  Pope. 

The  general  drift  of  this  passage  is  undoubtedly  just,  jet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  if  Roscoe  himself  had  written  the  lives  of  all  those  worthies  he  has  here 
named,  (and  some  of  the  greatest  are  not  included  in  Johnson's  series,)  he  would  have 
brought  Cowper  to  a  more  favourable  conclusion.  Ilad  Johnson  been  as  affectionate 
to  the  reputation  of  all  his  subjects  as  he  has  proved  himself  to  that  of  Savage,  hc 
could  not,  with  any  regard  to  truth,  have  exhibited  such  men  as  Cowper  longed  for. 
He  might  indeed  have  exhibited  their  virtues  in  a  nuich  stronger  light,  but  there  must 
still  have  beeu  enough  of  the  old  leaven  to  justify  Cowper  in  saying  "  so  much  can 
nature  (lofor  our  intellectual  part,  and  so  Uttlefor  our  vioral."  The  great  mistake  seems 
to  be,  first  in  expecting  that  a  poet,  as  such,  should  be  superior  to  human  littleness, 
and  then  in  exaggerating  his  actual  defects  through  the  spleen  of  disappointment. 
The  world  ignorantly  expects  that  a  great  man  shall  be  great  even  in  his  faults;  but 
this  expectation  is  not  borne  out  by  experience ;  aiid  if  it  were  just,  a  great  poet  is  not 
ex-officio  a  great  man.  Of  all  our  poeLs,  we  know  none  but  Sir  Philip  Sidniy  and 
Milton,  who  had,  or  made  any,  pretence  to  be  (jreat  men.  The  faults  of  poets  are 
often  more  akin  to  those  of  ill  educated  women  than  to  those  of  great  men.  Yet  it 
would  be  hard  to  prove  that  the  poets,  as  a  body,  have  been  less  virtuous  than  any 
class  of  citizens,  who  were  not  officially  obliged  to  bc  professors  of  virtue. 
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animadversion,  are  Ist.  his  quarrel  with  Addison  ;  2nd.  his  equivocal 
gallantry  witli  Lady  Wortley  Montague,  and  his  subsequent  gross 
attacks  upon  her ;  3rd.  his  clandestine  satire  upon  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
under  the  character  of  Timon,  aggravated  by  the  subterfuges  by  which 
he  evaded  tlie  Duke's  indignation  ;  4t]i.  his  circuitous  plot  to  get  his 
letters  publislied,  and  tlirow  the  onus  of  the  publication  on  others; 
5th.  his  printing  tlie  character  of  Atossa,  after  receiving  money  to  sup- 
press  it ;  6th.  his  connection  witli  JMartha  Blount.  For  the  hist 
mentioned  lady,  iNIr.  Roscoe  is  a  determined  champion,  Indeed  he 
displays  more  warmth  than  the  occasion  justifies.  In  the  name  of 
lionour,  conscience,  and  humanity,  what  right  has  the  world,  the  public, 
posterity,  or  wliatever  else  a  knot  of  busy  individuals  may  think  proper 
to  call  themselves,  to  institute  an  inquistorial  examination  into  the 
feelings  with  which  a  valetudinarian  regarded  a  female  to  whose  society 
and  attentions  he  was  indebted  for  making  his  life  endurable,  and  j)er- 
liaps  mankind  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  noblest  works  which  make 
him  the  object  of  their  prurient  curiosity.  Before  such  self-appointed 
coroners,  it  was  unworthy  of  Roscoe  to  give  evidence.  We  must  not 
omit  to  mention,  however,  that  he  completely  exculpates  IMiss  Blount 
from  the  charge  of  cold  and  unfeeling  l)ehaviour  to  Poj)e  in  his  last 
m(»ments.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  "  it  was  n(tt  till  our  own 
days  that  an  attemjit  has  been  made  to  defame  the  memory  of  an  elegant 
and  accomplished  woman,  \\ho  j)assed  through  life  honoured  and 
resj)ected."  Defamation  was  quite  as  much  the  vice  of  P(>pe's  age  as 
of  ours,  though  j)erhaj)s  the  j)oison  was  not  then  so  raj)idly  and  exten- 
sivelv  diffused  as  by  the  machinery  of  the  modern  j)ress.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  was  not  till  our  age  that  such  liuisons  as  that  supj)osed  to  exist 
l)etween  Pope  and  his  female  friend  were  judged  by  the  rigid  rule  of 
morals.  The  slanderers  of  no  age  are  j)articularly  eager  to  ascribe 
vices  which  that  age  will  not  think  the  worse  of  a  nian  for  having.  In 
Poj)e's  time  it  was  necessary  to  imj)ute  extravagant  follies,  or  horrid 
vices;  now  slight  imj)erfections  will  serve  the  turn  as  well.  That  we 
are  more  moral  than  our  forefathers  it  were  j)resumj)tuous  to  say  ;  but 
we  certainly  fix  the  standard  of  social  morality  nnuli  higher. 

But  it  is  very  different  with  regard  t(»  those  charges,  wliich,  if  true, 
must  convict  Poj)e  of  gross  ingratitude,  dnj)li(ity,  and  malignity,  in  the 
diseharge  of  his  j)ublic  othce  as  a  Poet.  Ilere  the  world  is  the  lcgiti- 
niate  judge  of  his  fame,  and  owes  a  satisfaction  to  tlie  memory  of  those 
whom  he  is  supjxised  to  have  injured.  Ilere  his  advocate  j)leads  before  a 
conij)et('nt  tribunal,  and  rests  his  defence  not  on  vain  surn»ises  and 
hypotheses,  but  on  fair  inductioii  and  conijiarison  of  evidence.  We 
cannot  lielj)  tliinking  tliat  Mr.  Hosc(K''s  habits  of  biisiiiess,  and  particu- 
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larly  his  legal  occupations,  greatly  assisted  him  in  tliat  most  important 
part  of  an  historians  duty,  the  adducing  of  documentary  evidence.  Two 
thirds  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  later  biographers  of  Pope  have  built 
their  most  unfavourable  inferences,  is  cut  away  from  under  them  by  a 
careful  revision  of  dates.  Now  a  merchant  always  looks  at  the  date  of  a 
paper,  an  author  seldom  or  never.  It  will,  however,  sometimes  occur  to 
a  historian,  as  to  a  judge^  that  he  has  to  choose  between  conflicting 
testimonies,  without  any  other  guide  than  tlie  general  credibility  and 
character  of  the  witnesses,  and  in  these  cases  the  simple  denial  of  an 
accused  party,  unsupported  by  circumstantial  evidence,  goes  for  nothing 
in  a  court  of  law.  But  not  so  in  the  courts  of  conscience  and  of  history. 
Indeed  where  the  question  concerns  motives  and  meanings,  the  bare 
affirmation  of  an  honest  man  ought  to  weigh  against  the  suspicions  and 
asseverations,  and  hearsay  reports  of  a  thousand  others.  Upon  these 
principles  Mr.  Roscoe  has  conducted  his  defence  of  Pope,  which  is  not 
a  shewy  piece  of  special  pleading,  such  as  might  suit  any  case  however 
flagrant,  but  the  honest  endeavour  of  a  good  man  to  arrive  at  the 
truth. 

The  charge  which  perhaps  lays  heaviest  upon  Pope's  reputation,  is 
that  of  having  suborned  some  person  or  persons  to  carry  his  letters  to 
Curl,  in  order  to  gain  a  pretext  for  publishing  them  himself.  Johnson 
has  taken  the  most  unfavourable  view  of  this  transaction,  and  yet 
spoken  of  it  with  an  indifi^erence  not  very  consistent  with  his  duty  as 
jirst  moralist.  If  his  representation  of  it  be  true,  Pope  was  a  scoundrel. 
But  Mr.  Roscoe  has  satisfactorily  shewn,  that_,  unless  credit  be  given 
to  the  self-contradictory  evidence  of  Curl,  a  man  who  had  no  character 
to  lose,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  Pope  was  privy  to  this  dirty 
business,  though  he  might  probably  enough  be  anything  but  sorry  that 
it  was  as  it  M'as.  The  case  is  made  out  with  peculiar  clearness  and 
legal  acumen  ;  but  for  tlie  details,  we  must  refer  to  the  "  Life  "  itself, 
which  ought  to  be,  and  we  hope  soon  will  be,  published  separately  from 
the  bulky  edition  of  Pope's  writings  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  thougli 
that  too  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  such  as  can  afibrd 
expensive  luxuries. 

The  characters  of  Atticus  and  of  Atossa,  and  the  description  of 
Timon's  villu,  are  perhaps  the  finest  pieces  of  satire  in  the  English 
language ;  and  it  would  be  most  grievous  to  think  that  Pope  was  a 
vilJain,  when  hc  was  enriching  our  literature  so  })ountifully.  As  to 
the  first,  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  compose  it,  if  he  thouglit  it  true, 
and  to  publish  it,  unless  he  had  promiscd  the  contrary,  which  is  not 
a.sserted.  Whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  a  true  portrait  of  Addison,  is  now 
of  as  little  consequence,  as  whetlier  Justice  Shallovv  be  a  correct  resem- 
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hliince  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  Tlie  character  is  true — its  prototyjje  is 
to  be  fouud  in  every  generatiou  :  lja])py  will  it  ])e  wheu  tlie  picture 
has  no  living  orif^inal. 

The  Atossa  is  hy  no  means  so  i^erfect.  It  is,  in  the  tnie  sense  of 
the  word,  persojial ;  for  though  the  separate  features  may  be  found  in 
nature  eveiy  day,  yet  they  have  no  necessary  cohereuce  or  inter- 
dependence.  If  you  were  not  told  that  there  had  been  such  a  woman, 
you  could  find  no  reason  in  general  nature  that  there  should  be  such 
a  one.  Atticus  is  a  hundred  men,  but  Atossa  must  always  be  Sarah 
Duchess  of  IMarUxjrough.  This  is  the  test  that  distinguishes  legiti- 
mate  satire  from  lampooning,  a  Hogarth  from  a  caricaturist^  a  Fielding* 
froni  a  fa.shionable  novelist.  The  question  should  be,  not,  Is  the 
picture  taken  from  individual  life  }  but,  Does  its  effect  require  that  the 
individual  likeness  be  recognized? 

Yet  there  is  one  line  in  this  cliaracter  wliicli  is  wortli  a  vulume  of 
morality,  and  explains  all  the  misanthropy,  and  no  small  part  of  tlie 
suicide  in  the  world  : — 

"  Sick  of  herself,  for  very  selfishness," 
notwitljstanding  which  line,  Pope  would  have  been  a  much  Ijetter  man 
if  he  had  never  writtcn  the  charactcr  at  all.  For  his  virulent  ])erson- 
alitv,  for  the  ranconnis  and  unprovoked  hatred  wliich  he  cherished 
against  that  high-minded  woman  and  her  illustrious  s]M)Use,  his  gene- 
rous  advocate  offers  n<j  a])ology  ;  l)ut  for  the  story  of  his  taking  money 
to  sup])ress  the  verses,  iMr.  Roscoe  has  proved  that  it  rests  on  no 
sufficient  fouiidation.  Tliis  ])oint  had  })een  cleared  uj)  before,  in  an 
excellent  article  of  the  "  Quarterly  Heview." 

As  to  the  su])j)osed  breach  of  hospitality  committed  in  the  descrij)tion 
of  Timon's  gardens,  &c.,  there  is  not  much  in  it  after  all.  There  is  no 
indication  of  a  malus  animus  ;  and  Poj)e,  as  Mr.  Roscoe  says,  ouglit  to 
1m'  believed  wlien  he  declared,  that  the  j)assage  had  no  spcci/ic  aj)])Ii- 
cation  to  Canons.  It  is  a  false  taste  of  magnificeiice,  a  cumbrous  and 
ungenial  h<»s])itality — not  any  individual  Duke — that  is  held  uj)  to 
ridicule.  Gratitude  for  a  wearisome  dinner  c«)uld  never  fairly  re<|uire 
of  Poj)e  to  suppress  his  animadversions  on  "  trees  cut  to  statues,"  and 
such    like  cnormities,  Ijecause  they  liapj)ened   tn  be  found   at   Canons, 

•  We  mention  Fielding  rather  than  a  latcr  preat  name,  bocau:>e  iu  Sir  Walter^s 
works  thcrt"  is  no  churactcr,  that  conUi  possihly  Ik-  mcant  for  any  livins;  in(li%  idual, 
which  thc  original  might  not  be  proud  to  acknowh-dgc.  Sir  ^^'ahrr  has  shcuii  that 
thcrc  is  no  natural  or  necessary  conncction  between  laughter  and  scom ;  that  all  the 
])lcasurc  to  bc  dcriv«-d  from  a  pcrcepti<^»n  of  the  hidicroux,  may  hx-  comhincd  with 
pcrfect  love  and  vcncration  of  thc  bcing  at  whoin  you  sinile.  FieldiiiL'  i  nu!,/  do  this, 
but  h(*  ha.s  done  it  too  scldom. 

3  z 
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If  the  Ciirate  (liiie  iiow  and  then  with  the  Squire,  are  all  the  Squire's 
vices  to  be  left  out  of  the  litany  ?  There  is  no  fouler  accusation  than 
that  of  ingratitude,  and  yet  there  is  none  which  is  scattered  so  much  at 
random. 

We  cannot  say  that  IMr.  Roscoe  has  been  equally  successful  in 
treating  of  Pope's  conduct  to  Lady  Wortley  Montague.  It  says  little 
iiideed  for  her  Ladyship's  conscience,  that  she  should  suppose  a  piece 
of  gross  ribaldry  applied  to  her ;  and  still  less  for  lier  prudence,  that 
she  should  openly  resent  an  allusion  which  a  delicate  lady  of  our  times 
would  not  be  supposed  to  understand,  But  Pope's  denial,  which  Mr. 
Roscoe  takes  seriously,  appears  to  us  to  be  malignantly  ironical ;  this, 
indeed,  is  not  the  only  occasion  whereon  Roscoe  betrays  a  simplicity, 
which,  taken  in  concert  with  his  high  intellectual  poAFcrs,  evinces  no 
less  genius  than  virtue. 

All  things  considered,  he  has  certainly  left  the  character  of  Pope 
much  clearer  than  he  found  it.  It  is  plain  enough,  that  the  faults 
of  that  little  man  were  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  infirmities^ 
while  his  virtues,  and  they  were  not  few  nor  small,  were  his  own.  It 
is  needless  to  say,  that  Roscoe  was  not  of  those  who  maintain  that  Pope 
is  no  Poet.  He  calls  him  the  most  harmonious,  correct,  and  popular 
of  English  Poets,  and  we  shall  not  argue  the  point  here.  Undoubt- 
edly  he  was  the  best  writer  in  his  line.  He  could  not  have  been  Mil- 
ton:  and  is  it  not  better  to  have  a  Milton  and  a  Pope,  tlian  two  Miltons  .f* 
or,  M'hich  is  likelier  to  befal,  a  great  Milton  and  a  little  Milton  ? 

In  the  year  1824,  Mr.  Roscoe  was  chosen  "A  Royal  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature/'  an  institution,  of  which  the  best  design 
(and  a  truly  excellent  one)  was,  to  give  £100  a  year  each  to  ten  literary 
gentlemen  of  mature  age  and  narrow  means.  They  were  selected 
irapartially,  without  regard  to  party,  andwere  onlyrequired  to  produce 
and  read  an  occasional  essay,  by  way  of  quit  rent.  This  association 
was  broken  up  at  the  decease  of  King  George  IV.,  no  funds  having 
been  provided  for  its  continuance.  May  the  poor,  and  the  poor  in  spirit, 
Ix!  the  better  for  the  saving.  Perhaps  it  is  best  as  it  is.  Literary  men 
now  must  understand,  that  they  have  nothing  but  their  own  industry 
and  frugality  to  depend  upon,  and  have  no  temptation  to  turn  aside 
from  the  direct  path  of  truth.  Augustus  and  Louis  XIV.  did  not 
benefit  literature  lialf  so  much  by  tlicir  libcrality,  as  they  disgraced 
it  by  the  adulation  with  Mhich  that  liberality  was  solicited  and  re- 
paid. 

In  the  year  following  his  appointment,  Mr.  Roscoe  receivcd  the  gold 
medal  of  the  society^  value  50  guineas,  for  his  merits  as  an  historian. 

Two  great  works,   of  \  ery  unequal  imj)ortance  indced,  remain  to  be 
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spokcn  of,  M-hich  occupied  the  decHniiig  years  of  Roscoe's  life,  and 
siifftciently  proved  at  once  the  versatility  of  his  talents,  and  the  j)erfec- 
tion  in  which  he  retained  them  to  *the  last. 

The  one  was  a  series  of  plates  and  descriptions,  illustrative  of  his 
adopted  family,  the  Scitamine».  This  was  printed  at  Liverpool,  and 
is  said  to  be  "tlie  niost  splendid  work  that  every  issued  from  a  provin- 
cial  press."  We  confess  we  never  saw  any  part  of  it;  nor  should  we  be 
able  to  judge  of  its  scientific  merits  if  we  had ;  bnt  the  most  uninformed 
may  understand  that  it  was  no  trifling  honour,  for  a  man  divided 
l)etween  many  studies,  and  distracted  by  many  cares,  to  gain  a  lasting 
fame  in  a  walk  of  investigation,  which  men  of  considerable  renown 
have  tliought  a  sufficicnt  emplovment  for  their  undivided  powers.  The 
plates  were  many  of  them  from  his  own  drawings,  but  the  greater  part 
from  those  of  two  ladies,  his  daughter-in-law  Mrs.  Edward  Roscoe, 
and  INIiss  R.  IMiller.  In  the  execution  of  this  design,  he  found  great 
benefit  from  that  botanic  garden,  which  he  liad  liimself  so  great  a 
share  in  establishing.  What  reception  the  work  met  with  is  testi- 
fied  by  the  fact,  that  before  the  second  number  was  published,  there 
was  a  call  for  more  of  the  first  than  had  originally  been  struck  ofl^. 

The  other,  and  greater  hibour,  led  his  observation  into  a  far  less 
pleasing  class  of  subjects,  and  callod  liim  to  consider  tlie  most  painful 
and  perliaps  tlie  niost  difiicult  problem  in  civil  politv,  tliat  of  criminal 
jurisprudence,  whicli  engaged  the  last  serious  tlioughts  he  devoted 
to  earth. 

We  have  more  than  once  adverted  to  his  political  writings,  and 
have  not  scrupled  to  dechire  our  convictioii  that  they  shew  hini  to 
have  been  a  better  man  than  a  pamphleteer.  Neitiier  his  heart 
nor  his  head  seem  suited  to  the  trade.  But  when  a  great  question  of 
nioral  policy  was  to  \)e  argued  ;  wlieri  the  reason  of  man  was  to  be 
reconciled  with  his  noblest  feelings,  mercy  to  \)c  identified  with  justice, 
and  humanity  with  wisdom  ;  tlierc  was  a  call  as  apt  as  mcct  for  the 
ripcst  fruits  of  Roscoe's  powers,  and  lie  olK»yed  it  proniptly  and  joyfully. 

In  1819,  he  pubiished  his  ''  Ohscrvaiions  on  peual  Jurisprtidcncc,  and 
the  reformation  qf  Criminals  ;  wilh  an  AppcnilijCy  containing  thc  Intest 
ficj)orts  qfthe  State-Prisons,  or  Pcnitentiaries  of  Philadclphia,  Xen'- 
York,  and  Massachiiscfs,  and  othcr  Documcnls."  As  thc  subjcct  has 
becn  so  frciiuciitlv  rcconsidcrcd  since  that  timc,  and  so  many  rccruits 
have  becn  continuallv  added  to  thc  once  little  iKind  of  the  rhampions 
of  justice,  iiiuch  of  what  Roscoc  advanced  as  neglectcd  truth,  will 
already  aj)|>ear  as  stalc  truisni.  We  have  discovered  little  in  the 
treatisc  which  hc  was  thc  first  to  uttcr  ;  but  hc  has  pnt  thc  argu- 
mcnts  against  excessive   puiiishmcnt  iii  a  jKMuliarly  concisc  and  tan- 
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gible  foriii,  and  lias  expressed  his  conviction  that  reformation  is  the 
sole  legitimate  eud  of  punishment,  and  moral  improvement  the  only 
effective  niean  of  reformation,  with  an  outpouring  of  the  heart,  a  meek 
solemnity,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  the  most  positive  supporters  of 
"things  as  they  are/'  confess  that  there  is  a  view  of  the  subject  neither 
absurd  nor  unchristian,  very  different  from  that  which  themselves  have 
taken.  The  first  head  he  considers  is,  "the  motives  and  ends  of  punish- 
ment."  And  here  we  cannot  help  noticing  a  remarkable  omission.  Mr. 
Roscoe  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  ends  of  all  penal  enactments 
have  been  either  vindictive,  or  preventive,  or  corrective ;  either  intended 
for  satisfaction  to  the  offended  parties,  or  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
the  offence  by  terror  and  example,  or  to  amend  the  criminal  by  suffering. 
But  lie  does  not  recollect^  that  men  in  past  ages  considered  the 
punishmeut  of  the  guilty  as  an  atonement,  an  expiation,  a  sacrifice,  an 
indefeasible  duty,  the  neglect  of  which  involved  the  whole  community 
in  the  guilt  of  the  individual  offender ;  that  this  supposed  duty  had  no 
reference  to  the  angry  feelings  of  the  injured  persons,  far  less  to 
general  consequences,  and  least  of  all  to  any  contingent  benefit  of  the 
criminal,  but  to  an  everlasting  law  of  retribution,  of  which  the  muni- 
cipal  law  was  only  the  exponent  and  instrument.  The  feeling  on  which 
this  doctrine  is  founded,  had  probably  never  been  cherished  in  Roscoe's 
bosom ;  nor  was  the  doctrine  often  formally  broached  in  his  hearing, 
except,  it  may  be,  in  reference  to  the  eternal  dealings  of  Divine  Justice, 
which  his  good  sense  must  have  shewn  him  could  be  no  authority  for 
the  dealings  of  sinful  man  with  his  fellow  sinners.  Still  he  might  have 
found  traces  of  the  prevalence  of  such  a  doctrine,  in  scripture  and  in 
history  ;  he  might  have  found  it  in  Shal{sj)eare,  in  the  rites  and  laws 
of  honour,  and  in  the  feelings  of  the  multitude.  We  are  very,  very  far 
from  assenting  to  the  doctrine.  It  is,  we  conceive,  a  fearfully  false 
inference  from  an  awful  truth ;  an  inference  recognized  neither  by 
Reason  nor  by  Christianity.  That  the  crime  of  each  contains  the  sin  of  all, 
admonishes  all  to  repent,  proves  to  all  the  necessity  of  some  Expiation,  we 
do  most  firmly  believe;  but  not  that  the  sufferings  or  the  death  of  the 
guilty  can  deliver  either  himself  or  the  avenger  from  guiltiness.  Thc 
blood  of  a  murderer  can  no  more  atone  for  the  murder,  than  it  can 
resuscitate  the  murdered. 

But  without  entering  into  further  discussion  of  this  doctrine  of 
penal  atonement,  Mhich,  false  as  we  esteem  it,  should  never  be confounded 
with  thc  animal  {)assion  of  revenge,  it  is  sufiicicnt  to  remark,  that  it  is 
of  considerable  historical  importance,  in  accounting  for  the  ferocity  of 
certain  codes.  The  principlc  of  sacrificing  lives  at  the  altar  of  expe- 
diency,  and  multiplying  punishmcnts  for  thc   security  of  property,  is 
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a  licresy  of  latcrorigin,  fouiided  in  nothing  luit  cowardice  and  seilishness. 
Roscoe  is  perfectly  riglit  in  rejccting  anger  as  a  riglit  niotive  to  jmnish- 
ment;  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  auy  rational  l>eing  should  assert  that  it  is  so. 
Indeed,  one  object  in  the  appointnient  of  fixed  laws  aiid  otficial  judges, 
is  to  exclude  the  influence  of  anger.  If  not,  every  nian  ouglit  to  ])e 
judge  in  his  own  cause,  for  who  else  can  tell  how  nuich  vengeance  the 
stoniach  of  his  anger  niay  require  ?  If  it  be  said,  tliat,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  social  contract,  each  individual  resigns  his  right  of  revenge 
to  the  state,  whicli  is  bound  to  see  tliat  he  does  not  lose  by  the  surrender, 
we  reply  tliat  neither  Reason  nor  Religion  acknowledge  any  such  rigliL 
If  acts  of  retaliation  I^e  ever  justifiable,  it  is  not  on  the  principle  of 
vengeance,  but  of  self-defence. 

Mr.  Roscoe's  second  head  is  "  Oti  punishment  hy  way  qf  example," 
under  which  he  treats  the  sophistries  of  Paley  with  no  more  respect 
than  they  deserve.  The  following  passage  is  so  admirable  that  we  can 
not  forbcar  it : — "Exaniple  can  onlv  be  legitimately  obtaincd  through 
the  mcdium  of  justice  ;  but  as  there  is  no  rule  to  determine  what  degree 
of  punishment  is  uecessary  to  be  inflicted  in  order  to  deter  others  froni 
crimes,  legislators  have  in  all  ages  been  induced  to  carry  punishments 
to  their  utmost  possible  cxtent,  so  as  to  make  examples  still  more  horrible 
and  striking;  and  thus  this  idea  of  the  prevcntion  of  crinics  by  the 
sevcrity  of  j)unishmcnt,  whcn  carricd  to  such  a  degree,  has  been  a 
j)rincij)al  cause  of  the  calamities  of  the  human  race,  and  has  rendcred 
the  world  a  constant  theatre  of  injustice  and  bloodshed. 

"But  whilst  severe  j)unishmcnts  arc  ineflrcctually  resortcd  to,  for  thc 
j)urj)ose  of  sccuring  socicty  from  injury,  they  seem  to  deteriorate  and 
dcgradc  thc  j)ub]ic  charactcr,  and  to  weakcn,  in  thc  pcoj)Ic  at  large, 
those  disj)ositions  which  ought  to  l)e  cherished  with  the  grcatest  care. 
Nor  is  it  the  lower  classes  alone  whose  moral  feelings  are  corruj)ted,  and 
M'hose  sensi])ilities  are  destroyed,  by  the  esta])Iishment  of  systems  of 
severity  and  tcrror.  As  the  contest  increases  l>etwcen  o])stinacy  and 
crime  on  the  one  hand,  and  resentnicnt  and  cruclty  on  the  other,  a 
similar  eflfect  is  j)roduced  on  every  rank  of  s(K*iety,  all  of  whom  ]x'come, 
l)y  degrees,  j)rcj)ared  to  inflict,  to  suflTiT,  or  to  witness  ever)'^  extreme  of 
violence.  The  rcsult  of  the  dcstructive  maxini,  that  mankind  arc  to 
bc  kcpt  in  awc  by  tcrror  alonc,  thcn  bccomcs  aj)j)arcnt,  and  dcsohition 
and  dcath  stalk  through  the  city  at  noon-day.  Such  were  thc  timcs 
when  Henry  VIII.  siit  uj)on  the  throne  of  England,  emj)loyed  in  devising 
the  most  plausible  pretexts,  and  tlie  most  horriblc  nxHlcs  of  dcstroying 
his  pcoj)lc,  whilst  the  Judgcs  and  Peers  of  the  land  ])ccame  thc  ready 
instrumcnts  of  liis  most  crucl  mcasurcs.  The  numlKT  of  cxccutions  in 
Jiis  rcigu  i>  statcd  to  havc  l>ccn  scvcnty-two  thousand   [)ersons,   l)cing 
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upwards  of  two  thoiisaiid  in  a  )  ear,  who  perished  by  the  axe,  by  the 
balter,  in  the  dungeon,  or  in  the  flames.  So  true  it  is^  tliat  the  assent 
of  a  people  to  sanguinary  laws,  difFuses  and  maintains  a  sanguinary  spirit 
throughout  the  country,  which  equally  infects  the  rulers  and  tlie  people, 
and  becomes  a  more  destructive,  because  a  more  permanent  calamity 
than  famine,  pestilence,  or  war."     P.  19. 

]\Ir.  Roscoe  has  here  correctly  enough  depicted  the  efFects  of  san- 
guinary  punishnients  in  a  hard-hearted  age ;  but  he  has  not  observed 
one  bad  eifect  which  they  have  in  a  soft-hearted  one  like  the  present. 
But  it  is  a  most  fatal  efFect,  from  the  contagion  whereof  Mr.  Roscoe 
himself  was  not  absolutely  free.  They  utterly  destroy  all  abhorrence  of 
crime.  They  absolutely  enlist  every  good  feeling  in  the  service  of  the 
criminal.  We  say  deliberately,  every  good  feeling,  because  no  feeling 
can  be  good  which  is  not  purely  benevolent.  The  infiiction  of  pain  in 
any  case,  can  only  be  justified  by  a  lofty^,  cold,  passionless  reason.  He 
that  inflicts  pain,  ^vithout  feeling  pain^  is  brutal ;  he  that  has  pleasure 
in  the  pains  even  of  the  Eternal  Enemy,  is  devilish.  Therefore  we  say 
deliberately,  that  sanguinary  laws  enlist  every  goodfeeling  in  behalf  of 
the  criminal.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  the  legislator^  of  the  judge,  of 
the  public  to  master  these  feelings ;  but  then  the  reason  which  con- 
demns  them  should  be  direct  and  plain  to  every  capacity.  In  a  free 
country,  it  is  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  abrogation  of  a  penal  enact- 
ment,  that  its  justice  requires  to  be  demonstrated  by  argument. 
The  discussion  always  excites  a  clamour,  and  that  clamour  encourages 
the  vicious  with  hopes  of  impunity.  Punishment  for  example  can 
never  be  justii^ed  by  high  or  pbstract  reasonings ;  because  the 
example  is  intended  to  operate  upon  the  ignorant  and  coarse- 
minded,  who  will  not  understand  any  tliing  but  what  is  direct  and 
palpable.  If  the  people  at  large  were  capable  of  comprehending  the 
severe  morality,  or  the  long-drawn  deduction  of  consequences,  by  which 
some  have  attempted  to  vindicate  our  ancient  laws,  wouhl  they  need  to 
1)6  restrained  by  terror  ?  Would  there  be  any  crimes,  but  those  which 
arise  from  insanity,  or  sudden  passion,  for  which  there  is  no  law,?  With 
the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  a  criniinal  is  always  an  object  either  of 
lawless  rage,  or  of  mere  compassion.  Give  the  mob  their  own  way, 
and  they  would  cither  rescue  or  tear  to  pieces  every  man  that  is 
brought  to  execution.  Law,  to  be  efFective  for  good,  must  not  only  bc 
just,  but  be  felt  to  be  so.  It  should  bo  a  moral  instructor,  as  well  as 
a  physical  terror  ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  under  the  late 
system,  it  tended  ffir  more  to  promote  crime,  by  making  the  people 
worse,  than  to  check  it,  by  making  them  more  wary.  The  best  that  can 
be  said  for  multiplied  hangings,  is,  that  a  rogue  hanged  is  a  rogue  thc 
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fewer.  But  if  tlie  tendencv  of  o^overnment  is  to  corrupt  tlie  people, 
either  by  faniiliarizing  tliem  with  scenes  of  liorror,  or  by  turning  the 
tide  of  their  sympathies  into  a  wrong  channe],  the  rogues  will  increase 
too  fast  for  the  utmost  diligence  of  the  hang-man,  though  the  navy 
were  unrigged  to  make  halters. 

In  a  truly  Christian  state,  there  would  be  no  need  for  vindictive 
punishments  at  all.  Every  purpose  of  social  order  wouid  be  answercd, 
and  the  IMajesty  of  Righteousness  fully  asserted,  hj  penances,  the  known 
and  avowed  object  whereof  should  !)e,  first,  to  substantiate  the  immu- 
table  distinction  of  right  and  wrong;  and  secondly,  to  impress  on  the 
offender  the  enormity  of  his  sin,  and  make  him  meet  for  pardon  and 
restoration.  Such  a  state  as  this  INIr.  Roscoe  manifestly  contemplates, 
when  he  says  that  reformation  is  the  sole  legitimate  end  of  punishmeut; 
but  at  that  state  no  country  has  yet  arrived.  We  can  also  conceive  a 
community  actuated  and  governed  by  a  strict  stoical  virtue,  a  fierce 
Hebrew  zeal  against  vice,  wherein  an  extreme  rigour  of  law  would  ])e 
required  to  satisfy  the  public  sense  of  justice.  8uch  was  the  Jewisli 
Theocracy  meant  to  ])e,  and  sucli  a  state  was  contemplated  ])y  the 
Puritan  Parliament,  who  made  adultery  capital  for  the  first  ofi^ence, 
and  simple  incontinence  for  the  second.  But  not  such  is  tlie  modern 
condition  of  society ;  nor  is  it  to  any  such  austeritv  of  morals  that  the 
nuiitiplication  of  caj)ital  punishments  is  to  be  ascri])ed.  We  are  not 
virtuous  enough  to  liave  any  right  to  be  severe,  even  if  it  were  true 
(and  if  it  be  true,  the  New  Testament  is  false),  that  severity  is  either 
part  or  sign  of  virtue.  Let  him  that  has  no  .«'//,  throw  the  Jirst  stone. 
We  are  bid  to  iniitate  our  Heavenly  Father,  not  as  a  Lord  of  Hosts, 
and  a  God  of  l)attles,  not  as  an  avenger  and  a  consuming  fire,  ])ut  as  lie 
is  a  God  of  mercy,  for  we  all  need  mercy,  as  he  is  the  Father  that 
viaketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  gooci,  and  sendvth  rain  on 
the  just  and  the  unjust. 

Under  liis  third  head,  "  On  thc  prcrcntiun  of  crimcs,"  iNIr.  Hoscoe 
laments  the  utter  waiit  of  discipiine  and  nioral  education  adapted 
to  the  great  ])otly  of  the  English  peoj)ie.  Of  the  worse  than  insuf- 
ficiency  of  what  lias  l)een  cailed  j)oj)uiar  education,  lie  sjM»aks  as  a 
man  sho\dd  sjK'ak,  who  knows  in  what  consists  the  true  haj)j)ines6  of 
men  and  of  nations.  "  Undou])tediv,  tlie  l)est  j)reservative  again^^t  tlie 
conimission  of  crimes,  is  a  corrcct  scnsc  o/  niorat  duti/,  so  stroiigly 
inforced  by  tlie  precej)ts  of  Cliristianity.  To  suj)jM»se  that  all  efi^trts  to 
inculcate  these  precepts  are  fruitless,  is  to  a<lmit  that  tlicir  autlior 
delivered  them  in  vain.  All  jwrsons  wiil  agree,  that  the  inculcation  of 
such  sentiiiients  oii  tlie  minds  of  v<»ut]i,  uould  not  onlv  Im'  the  I)est, 
])ut  the  cheaj)est  nifKle  of  j)reventing  crinies.     Vet  if  we  CJMujiare  tlie 
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efforts  tliat  have  beeu  made  for  this  purpose^  with  the  immense  task 
that  yet  remains  unaccomplished,  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  with, 
having  made  any  extraordinary  progress.  We  seem  as  yet  to  have  had 
but  an  imperfect  glance  of  the  true  principles  upon  which  a  virtuous 
education  is  founded,  and  to  have  allowed  a  scanty  and  partial  cultiva-. 
tion  of  the  intellect  to  supersede  the  more  important  cultivation  of  the 
heart.  The  further  this  kind  of  instruction  is  carried,  the  more  doubt- 
ful  is  its  expediency,  if  the  affections  and  feelings  have  not  had  an 
equal  share  of  attention,  as  it  places  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  youth, 
without  directing  them  in  the  use  of  it.  To  suppose  that  talents  and 
\irtue  are  inseparably  united,  is  to  close  our  eyes  against  daily  experi- 
ence ;  yet  we  neglect  to  avaii  ourselves  of  those  tender  years  in  which 
the  deepest  impressions  are  made,  to  form  the  character  for  the  benefit 
of  society,  and  to  cultivate  those  seeds  of  social  affection  which  nature 
has  implanted  in  every  human  bosom.  By  a  just  retribntion  for  our 
folly,  it  costs  us  more  to  punish  crimes  than  it  would  to  prevent  them. 
Independent  of  all  that  the  community  suffers  by  plunder  and  depreda- 
tion,  in  frequent  bloodshed,  and  continual  annoyance,  it  is  harrassed  a 
second  time  in  briuging  the  offenders  to  justice ;  and  it  may  safely  be 
asserted,  that  the  amount  it  expends  for  this  purpose,  more  than 
doubles  the  spoliation  sustaiued.  Perhaps  a  day  may  yet  arrive,  when 
it  may  be  thought  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the  great  and 
annually  increasing  amount  expended  in  briuging  criminals  to  justice, 
would  not  be  better  devoted  to  the  inculcation,  on  the  minds  and 
temper  of  youth,  of  such  principles  and  dispositions  as  might  prevent 
the  perpetration  of  those  crimes  whicli  it  is  now  employed  to  punish." 

Thus  far  Roscoe  speaks  like  himself ;  but  when  he  advises  legislators 
to  appeal  to  the  seuse  of  houour  and  of  shame,  and  to  substitute  dis- 
graceful  for  painful  penalties,  we  are  incliued  to  demur.  Honour  and 
shame  are  feelings  bestowed  by  nature  for  wise  ends :  their  extiuction 
marks  the  last  hopeless  stage  of  depravity ;  but,  like  all  other  passions, 
they  are  good  ouly  so  far  as  tliey  are  natural  and  necessary.  They 
should  never  be  artificially  excited,  or  diverted  from  their  instinctive 
course, — far  less  sliould  they  be  enthroned  in  the  seat  of  reasou.  But 
above  all  (aud  which  is  more  to  our  present  question),  shame  sliould 
never  be  made  a  puuishment,  nor  should  punishmeut  bc  rendered 
uuuecessarily  shameful.  If  the  puuishmeut  be  capital,  cau  it  be  riglit 
to  distra<:t  the  thoughts  of  the  vilest  malefactor,  l)y  withdrawiug  them 
from  his  own  state  to  the  opinious  of  curious  or  uufceliug  gazers  ?  Is 
it.right  to  desecrate  the  awfulness  of  death,  by  associations  of  gratui- 
tous  ignominy  ?  Surely  a  day  of  execution  should  be  a  day  of  mourning 
and  geueral  humiliation  ;  ))ut  the  correlative  passion  of  shame  is  scorn. 
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which  makes  I\Ian  prftiid,  and  whut  is  worst  of  all,  proiid  of  others' 
disgrace,  wliich  lie  ouglit  to  consider  his  own.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  punishment  be  not  capital,  tlie  iufliction  of  ignominy  almost  precludes 
the  chance  of  reforniation.  It  exiles  the  poor  victim  from  all  social 
8ympathies;  it  begets  either  deadly  resentment,  or  utter  shamelessness; 
it  induces,  nay  compels,  a  wretch,  to  whom  solitude  must  needs 
be  unindurable,  to  lierd  with  those  wliose  glory  is  in  their  shame. 
Rather  let  the  co<le  of  Draco  be  executed  by  Rliadamanthus,  and 
every  oflfence  be  visited  with  the  avenging  sword,  than  condemn  that 
man  to  live,  whom  the  hiw  lias  made  a  bve-word,  and  a  plagiie-spot. 

In  the  ensuin<r  parts  of  his  Mork,  oMr.  Roscoe  considers  the  subject 
ofcapital  and  secondary  punishments  minutely.  The  infliction  of  death 
he  appears  to  disapprove  in  toto,  and  appeals  to  the  good  success  attend- 
ing  its  abolition  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  178(1  Whatever 
may  be  the  tendency  of  individual  opinions  on  the  lawfulness  or  expe- 
diency  of  taking  life  for  life,  it  is  highly  unadvisable  to  moot  the 
point  in  the  present  state  of  piiblic  feeling.  Sucli  discussions  C(»uld 
only  retard  that  mitigation  at  Mhich  the  advocates  of  humanity  are 
aiming,  by  weakening  their  most  taking  argument;  viz.,  thc  apparent 
injustice  of  subjecting  unequal  crimes  to  equal  penalties. 

The  consideration  of  puuishineyttf!  of  infcrior  dcgrce  led  him  to 
speak  of  penitentiaries.  We  caniiot  follow  Iiim  through  liis  various 
details  on  this  head,  which  occupy  the  most  considerable  part  of  his 
vohnne,  and  a  long  apj)endix.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  prison 
might  l)e  rendered  a  scliool  of  reformation.  But  wliile  he  contends 
for  the  necessity  of  seclusion  aiid  strict  superlntendence,  he  depre- 
cates  all  extreme  harshness,  and  particularly  disapproves  of  solitary 
confinement. 

Some  remarks  on  the  penitentiary  system  in  tlie  United  States, 
repeated  and  reinforced  in  subsequent  paniphlets,  engaged  iMr.  Roscoe 
in  a  controversv  witli  several  writers  of  that  republic,  wliicli  conimenced 
in  1825,  and  was  only  flnished  with  his  last  exertions  in  tliis  world. 
His  intense  application  to  this  lalKiur  perhaps  teiided  to  shorten  his 
days.  But  it  was  a  cause  to  which  he  iM^grudged  not  the  remains  of 
liis  strength.     It  was  a  point  \\  hcre  hc  was  happy  to  siiy, — 

Ilir  nrstus  artciiKjiir  rrfHHio, 
My  « ork  is  done :   I  here  risi^n  tho  pen, 
And  all  iny  skill  to  plead  the  cause  of  mcn. 

Ile  had  the  conifort  to  hear  that  his  arguments  had  not  Ih.hmi  vainly 
wafted  over  the  Atlaiitic  ;  that  a  Hiilder  plan  liad  Ikmmi  ad(»pted  in 
the  treatnient  of  those  unhappy  bcings,  wliom  it  was  his  ho|K',  and 
struggle,  and  prayer  to  restorc  to  the  conditicui  of  useful  citizens,  and 
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the  liiglier  dignity  of  good  men.  Dr.  Traill  mentions  having  heard 
him  declare,  not  long  before  his  departure,  "  that  no  literary  distinction 
Iiad  ever  afforded  him  half  the  gratification  he  received  from  the 
reflection  on  the  part  he  had  taken  in  this  great  question ;  and  he 
expressed  his  satisfaction,  that  he  now  might  be  permitted  to  think 
that  he  had  not  lived  altogether  in  vain." 

He  was  then  fast  approaching  the  period  when  such  reflections  are 
most  of  all  precious.  In  the  winter  of  1827,  in  consequence  of  iniense 
application  to  his  work  on  Penitentiaries,  to  which  he  was  urged  by 
the  approaching  departure  of  a  vessel  for  America,  he  was  attacked  with 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  mouth.  His  friend  and 
physician  Dr.  Traill  was  immediately  called ;  the  patient  was  freely 
bled,  on  which  he  recovered  his  speech,  and  the  introduction  of  a  seton 
into  his  neck  removed  the  paralytic  affection  of  his  mouth.  Intense 
study  was  forbidden,  andafter  an  interval  of  perfect  relaxation  from  his 
literary  occupations,  he  recovered  suflSciently  to  be  able  to  complete 
his  botanical  work  and  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Coke's  library,  and  to  correct 
for  the  press  his  latest  tracts  on  prison  discipline.  It  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  find  his  intellect  quite  entire ;  and  it  remained  so  to 
within  an  hour  of  his  death.* 

For  some  time  he  had  entertained  a  design  of  translating,  in  concert 
with  Dr.  Traill,  Lanzi's  "  History  of  Italian  Painting,"  a  work  which 
his  own  increasing  years,  and  the  various  avocations  of  his  associate, 
induced  him  to.  relinquish ;  with  the  less  regret,  as  it  devolved  upon 
his  son  to  execute  the  task,  to  his  own  and  his  father's  honour. 

The  last  public  works  of  Mr.  Roscoe  were,  a  letter  congratulating 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  on  his  elevation  to  the  woolsack;  and 
an  earnest  solicitation  to  La  Fayette,  on  the  arrest  of  Polignac  and 
the  other  Carlist  Ministers,  urging  him,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  his 
authority  and  influence,  not  to  let  the  triumph  of  the  "  three  days" 
be  stained  by  bloody  and  vindictive  executions.  So  accordant  were  all 
the  acts  of  Roscoe's  life  and  pen. 

Though  he  was  now  incapable  of  sustaining  the  excitement  of  pro- 
miscuous  society,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  with  a  few  old  and 
valued  friends,  he  still  enjoyed  an  innocent  cheerfulness.  Death 
approached,  not  unforcseen,  yet  gently — rather  announced  by  increasing 
woakness,  than  by  actual  pain.  He  looked  calmly  on  the  j)assage 
he  had  so  soon  to  make.  Not  many  days  before  his  last,  he  was  heard 
to  declare,  "  that  he  thanked  the  Almighty  for  having  permitted  him 
to  pass  a  life  of  much  h;ij)piness,  which,  though  somewhat  checkered 
with  vicissitudes,  had  lieen  on  the  wliole  one  of  much  en  joyment ;  and 

*  Dr.  Traill's  Memoir. 
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he  trusted  that  he  woukl  be  enabled  to  resign  it  cheerfully  whenever  it 
pleased  God  to  call  him." 

Tbat  call  was  made  on  the  30th  of  June,  1831,  when  a  fit  of  influenza 
ended  tlie  life  of  Hoscoe. 

His  many  friends,  and  many  more  who  would  gladly  have  ])een  liis 
friends,  will  look  impatiently  for  tlie  publication  of  his  correspondence, 
and  the  more  perfect  picture  of  his  mind  and  habits,  the  more  minute 
narrative  of  his  transactions,  which  may  be  expected  from  INIr.  Henry 
Roscoe.  JMeanwhile,  we  trust  we  have  donehim  noinjustice,  and  have 
gratified  our  own  feelings,  by  thus  publicly  testifying  our  respect  to  his 
memory. 

From  a  general  survey  of  what  Roscoe  was,  did,  and  wrote,  his 
character  seems  happily  expressed  in  the  words  of  Tacitus ;  "  Boniim 
mrum  facile  credasj  magiium  libenter."  Tlie  goodness  of  his  heart 
appears  in  every  page  of  his  writings,  and  was  in  all  his  ways ;  but 
to  discover  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  intellect,  and  the  noble 
energy  of  his  will,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  variety  of  his  accom- 
plishments,  and  the  j)erseverant  efforts  of  his  long  life  for  the  l)enefit  of 
his  kind.  His  briglitest  literary  praise  is  unquestionably  tliat  of  a 
biographer  and  historian  ;  but  it  was  a  far  higlier  glory,  that  he  was  a 
grey-headed  friend  of  freedom.  The  Romans  went  forth  froni  their 
city,  wlien  threatened  with  a  siege,  to  thank  tlie  Consul  who  fled  from 
Canna3,  Ijecause  he  had  not  despiiired  of  tlie  repiil)lic.  IIow  should 
that  man  hc  honoured,  who,  after  the  disiippointment  of  a  hundred 
liopes,  after  a  hundred  vicissitudes  of  good  and  ill,  ncver  dcspaircd  oj 
human  nalure  ? 


P.  S.  We  are  awarc  that  Mr.  Roscoo  wrote  many  things  in  periodicals,  &,c.,  of 
uhich  wc  have  given  no  account  Among  the  rest,  a  poem  oa  the  progress  of 
engraving,  But  we  cannot  forbear  to  mention  "  liutterflirs  Bally'*  which,  tJiough 
publishcd  mcrely  as  a  ehild's  book,  has  the  true  spirit  of  I^aery  po«sy,  aud  reniinds 
onc  of  the  bcst  thiugs  in  Hcrrick. 
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It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  do  justice  to  tliis  great  and  -good  man,  or 
to  distinguish  amid  the  acts  and  accidents  of  his  life,  what  was  personal 
from  vvhat  was  adventitious ;  what  was  truly  admirable  from  what  was 
only  extraordinary.  Any  child  will  M^onder  when  shewn  the  picture  of 
a  man  who  has  sailed  round  the  world ;  but  this  wonder  past,  an  incon- 
siderate  or  uninformed  mind  might  enquire,  what  did  Cook  that  might 
not  have  been  done  by  hundreds  ?  To  circumnavigate  the  planet,  even 
twice  or  thrice,  could  not,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  make  a  Columbus 
or  a  MagelhaenS;,  any  more  than  a  trip  from  the  Archipelago  to  the 
Black  Sea  would  make  an  Argonaut.  To  the  unique  greatness  of  him, 
who,  in  the  faith  of  science,  first  sought  a  westward  passage  to  the 
East,  Cook  had  no  claim ;  and  in  wild  adventures,  marvellous  sights, 
appalling  priv  ations,  hair-breadth-scapes,  and  terrific  daring ;  in  the 
romantic,  the  imaginative,  the  poetical_,  his  voyages,  though  by  no  means 
barren,  are  certainly  far  exceeded  by  those  of  earlier  discoverers. 
Whether  any  iandsman,  however  scientific,  can  fairly  appreciate  the 
merit  of  Cook  as  a  navigator  and  an  improver  of  navigation,  is  extremely 
doubtful ;  certainly,  words  cannot  convey  the  peculiar  nature  or  aspect 
of  his  difficulties,  and  therefore  must  give  a  very  inadequate  apprehen- 
sion  of  his  skill  in  surmounting  them.  Our  nautical  readers  will 
excuse  our  brevity  and  imperfecti#n,  and  if  need  be,  our  probable  errors 
in  technicals.  Nor  is  it  possible,  in  a  popular  work,  to  explain  to  the 
uninitiate  the  extent  of  his  benefits  to  geography,  astronomy,  and 
magnetism  ;  how  much  he  contributed  to  ehicidate  the  sympathetic 
laws  which  bind  the  universe  together,  or  what  lie  added  to  our  know- 
ledge  of  the  aninial  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth. 

But  the  moral  greatness  of  Cook,  his  perfection  of  self-command,  the 
power  whereby  he  impressed  inferior  minds  with  the  feeling  of  his 
mental  superiority  in  emergencies,  whcre  nothing  but  such  an  impres- 
sion  could  liave  maintained  obedience,  his  considerate  and  manly 
hurnanity,  his  pastoral  anxiety  for  all  cntrusted  to  his  charge,  his 
indiistrious  zeal  for  thc  good  of  men  so  far  romoved  from  European 
sympathies  and  associations,  that  many  would  hardly  have  acknow- 
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ledged  them  for  fellow-creatures,  tlie  streugth  of  his  iutellect  iu  cou- 
ceiviug  and  compreheudiug  great  euds,  his  adroituess  in  adapting,  his 
perseverance  iu  applying  meaus  conducive  to  those  ends ;  all,  in  short, 
which  constitute  the  vuui,  aj)art  from  the  science  aud  the  profc.s-.siuii, 
may  be  reudered  iuteliigible  to  all ;  aud  to  these  poiuts  wc  shall  direct 
our  principal  atteutiou. 

James  Cook  was  born  on  the  27th  of  October,  1728.  His  father  was 
an  agricultural  labourer,  or  farm-servant,  who  migrated  from  his  uative 
JNorthumberlaud,  to  tlie  uortheru  district  of  Yorkshire,  called  Cleve- 
laud.  lu  the  small  village  of  iNIarton,  in  the  North-Ridiug,  mid- 
way  betweeu  Gisbrough  and  Stockton-ujiou-Tees,  the  circumuavigator 
was  bom  iu  a  clay-biggin,  which  his  fame  has  not  protected  from  demo- 
lition.  His  mother's  christiau  name  was  Grace,  and  he  Mas  one  of  uine 
childreu.  No  wouder  if  his  first  years  were  familiar  with  j)overty  and 
privation.  Yet  his  j)areuts,  who  seem  to  have  been  good  iu  a  class 
where  goodness  is  uot  rare,  coutrived,  eveu  from  the  j)ittauce  of  a 
]abourer's  wages,  to  set  aj)art  a  few  peuce  Meekly,  to  procure  for  their 
offspring  such  instructiou  as  the  village  dame  could  suj)j)Iy.  Notwith- 
stauding  the  obscurity  of  Cook's  childhood,  the  name  of  his  sj)ectacled 
tutoress  has  l)eeu  j)reserved  from  ol)liviou.  It  was  Dame  W^alker. 
W  hether  the  future  navigator  was  distiuguished  bv  a  raj)id  pntgress  iu 
A  B  C,  we  have  not  ascertaiued  ;  but  judging  by  analogy,  we  should 
rather  conjecture  the  reverse.  The  meu,  who  ultimatelv  do  tlieir 
iustructors  most  credit,  are  fre(jueutly  those  who  give  them  most  trouble  ; 
aud  stroug  masculiue  mirids,  wliose  characteristic  is  austere  g«)0(l  seuse, 
aud  tliat  rigid  self-coutroul  which  qualities  alike  to  ol)ey  aud  to 
commaud,  seldom  actjuire  the  elemeuts  of  any  knowledge  rapidly.  A 
truly  great  mau  geuerally  has  the  rej)Utation  of  a  dull  b(>y.  It  is  uot 
recorded  whether  dame  Walker  discovered  the  germs  of  geuius  iu  youug 
Cook,  or  whether  he  disj)laved,  iu  childhood,  that  incjuisitive  sj)irit 
whicli  afterwards  couducted  hiui  rouud  the  glol)e.  If  lic  did,  it  is  j)ro- 
bable  that  his  eiKjuiries  procured  him  more  whipj)ing  thau  iuformation  ; 
for  there  is  nothing  that  teachers  of  thc  old  school  dislike  morc  iu  a 
j)uj)il  thau  askiug  (juesti^ms,  esj)ecially  if  they  chance  to  be  questions 
out  of  the  scoj)e  of  the  siiid  tcachors'  knowlcdge. 

The  village  dame,  a  charactcr  so  uscful  in  fact,  so  delightfwl  to 
contemplatiim,  and  so  l)eautifully  descril)ed  by  Shenstone,  i»  fast  dis;t|). 
j)earing  from  sm^iety.  Comj)ared  to  the  9j)eed  aud  erticiency  o(  nKKJeru 
j)lans  of  educatiou,  their  methods  of  iustrmtion  were  as  the  toil  of  the 
(listatf  and  sj)iudle  to  the  oj)cratiou  of  the  sj>inniug  jeuny.  It  would  l>e 
idle  to  regret  a  chauge  which  may  producc  uMirJi  go(Ml,  and  whicli  the 
preseut  condition  of  tlie  commuuity  in  a  mauuer  uecessitates ;  yet  it  itt 
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not  without  a  strong  fecling  of  intercst  that  we  regard  the  few  survi- 
vors  of  this  venerablc  sisterhood,  and  we  cannot  bear  to  see  their  little 
cliarges,  their  joy  and  their  pride,  taken  from  under  their  care.  It  is  a 
common-place  argument  against  improvements  in  education,  that  the 
new  systems  will  never  produce  greater  or  better  men  than  have  grown 
up  under  the  old  ones.  Persons  who  pursue  this  line  of  reasoning,  may 
possibly  point  to  the  fame  of  Cook,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  sufficiency 
of  dames'  scliools  for  popular  education.  But  it  is  extremely  unjust 
and  delusive  to  calculate  either  tlie  merit  of  individual  teachers,  or  the 
value  of  establishments  and  systems  by  the  number  or  eminence  of  the 
great  men  reared  under  them.  For  not  to  mention  that  all  great  men 
are,  in  some  sort,  self  educated,  the  methods  and  circumstances  most 
favourable  to  the  maturing  and  exercise  of  great  faculties,  whether 
moral  or  intellectual,  are  by  no  means  the  most  favourable  to  average 
hearts  and  minds.  The  most  saintly  virtue  is  often  produced  in  the 
most  dissolute  ages,  and  appears  in  persons  whose  youth  has  been  beset 
by  temptation  and  ill-example.  But  that  master,  that  university,  that 
system  is  to  be  preferred,  which  produces  the  best  mediocrity,  and  whose 
pupils  are  most  generally  respectahle. 

When  little  Cook  had  attained  his  eighth  year,  his  father,  who  bore 
an  excellent  character  for  industry,  frugality,  and  integrity,  obtained 
the  humble  but  confidential  situation  of  liind,  or  agricultural  super- 
intendent  of  the  farm  of  Airy  Holme,  near  Great  Ayton,  belonging  to 
Thomas  Skottowe,  Esq.  Hither  the  good  man  removed  with  his 
family.  James  was  sent,  at  Mr.  Skottowe's  expense,  to  a  day  school 
in  the  neighbourhood^  where  he  was  taught  writing,  and  the  funda- 
mental  rules  of  arithmetic — sufficient  learning  to  qualify  him  for  the 
situation  of  a  shopkeeper,  which  is  often  the  highest  mark  of  rural 
ambition.  There  is  something  very  tempting,  especially  to  a  mother, 
in  the  name  of  profits  ;  and  tendei*  parents  of  low  condition  are  desirous 
of  procuring  in-door  employments  for  their  offspring.  Before  he  was 
full  thirteen  years  old,  James  was  apprenticed  to  a  haberdasher,  at 
Staiths,  near  Whitby,  then  a  considerable  fishing  town.  The  daily  sight 
of  vessels,  and  tlie  conversation  of  seamen,  soon  discovered  to  his  young 
mind  that  the  sea  was  his  vocation  :  he  quarrelled  with  the  shop, 
obtained  his  discharge,  leaped  over  the  counter,  and  bound  himself 
for  seven  years  to  John  and  Henry  Walker,  of  Whitby,  two  worthy 
brothers,  of  the  society  of  friends,  who  werc  extensively  engaged  iu 
the  coal  trade,  and  joint  owners  of  the  ship  Frec-Love,  on  board  of 
which  Mr.  Cook  sjxmt  thc  greatcr  part  of  his  marine  apprenticeship  ; 
and  when  that  was  expircd,  hc  continued  to  servc  as  a  common  sailor 
in  thc  coasting  tradc,  which;,  althougli  it  rnay  furnish  littlc  to  gratifv 
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either  a  Mild  passion  for  adventurc,  or  the  more  laudable  tliirst  for 
various  knowledge,  affords  toil  aiid  hardship,  peril  and  experience,  ia 
daily  abundance.  At  length  he  Mas  raised  to  the  station  of  mate  in 
one  of  John  Walker's  vessels.  This  is  a  favourable  testimony  to  his 
general  conduct,  tliough  it  does  not  appear  that  tlie  superiority  of  his 
mind  was  observed  by  liis  emph>yers,  or  that  any  presentiment  of  liis 
high  destination  had  dawned  upon  himself.  He  was  learning  the 
practical  detail  of  his  profession,  and  perhaps  meditating,  through  the 
long  hours  of  the  niglit-watch,  on  the  scientific  principles  and  })ossible 
improvements  of  navigation.  During  these  years,  it  is  probable  that 
he  ncver  launched  far  from  the  British  shores.  The  Newcastle  coal 
trade,  in  which  he  was  principally  engaged,  has  long  l>een  "  the  nursery 
of  British  seamen,"  or  rather  a  sort  of  government  preserve,  an  unfail- 
ing  resource,  whenever  the  ocean  is  to  be  made  the  area  of  plunder,  and 
the  high-way  of  death. 

In  the  spring  of  17*^5,  Mhen  certain  disputes  respecting  the  bound- 
aries  of  the  F^rench  and  English  settlements  in  North  America,  left 
undecided  at  the  clumsy  negociations  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  had  produced 
aggressions  which  were  supposed  to  render  war  "just  and  necessary," 
a  hot  press  of  sailors  took  place  in  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  king- 
dom.  Cook's  vessel  was  then  Iving  in  the  Thanies,  and  as  he  had  little 
chance  of  escape  or  concealnient,  and  perhaj)S  secretly  longed  for  a 
wider  sphere  of  activity  than  the  home  connnercc  supplied,  he  resolved 
to  j)revent  the  indignity  of  impressment,  by  volunteering  into  the 
royal  navy.  He  went  to  a  rendezvous  at  Wapping,  and  entered  witli 
an  offcer  of  the  Eagle  man-of-war,  a  ship  of  sixty  guns,  then  comnianded 
by  Captain  Hamer.  When  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Hugh) 
Palliser  was  appointed  to  the  Eagle,  in  Octol)er,  17^5,  he  foimd  James 
C(M)k  already  distinguished  as  an  able  and  meritorious  seaman,  exact 
and  adroit  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  l)earing  niarks  of  morc 
intelligenre  than  the  duties  of  a  fore-mast  man  called  into  exercise. 
AII  the  ofhcers  concurred  in  testifying  to  his  merits,  and  Captain 
Palliser  gave  him  as  much  countenance  and  encouragement  as  the 
necessiirily  aristocratic  discipline  of  tlie  navy  jwrmits  a  comniander  to 
l)estow  uj)on  a  common  man.  Nor  were  his  deserts  unknown  or 
rieglected  in  his  native  j)rovince,  for  3Ir.  Osbaideston,  ^I.  P.  for  Scar- 
bontugh,  wrote  to  the  Caj)tain,  inforniing  liini  tliat  several  neiglilMdiring 
gentlenien  had  much  interested  themselves  in  behalf  of  one  Cook,  whom 
lie  understood  to  be  a  sailor  on  board  the  Eagle,  and  whom  it  was 
th<Might  desirable  to  raise  to  a  more  advaiitage<uis  station.  ISfr.  Osbal- 
destoii  re(|U('st(Ml  to  know  in  wliat  niaiiiicr  he  niiglit  best  coiiduce  to 
the  young  man's  j)romotion.       Caj)tain  Palliser,  iii   rejily,  adinitted  the 
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jiistice  of  Cook's  claims,  and  as  the  rules  of  the  service  did  not  allow 
him  to  be  raised  to  a  commission,  suggested  the  propriety  of  procuring 
him  a  ]Master's  warrant.  The  exertions  of  his  friends  were  prompt 
and  persevering,  for  no  less  than  three  sucli  warrants  were  procured 
within  five  days.  First  for  the  Grampus  sloop,  which  was  found  to  be 
already  furnished  with  a  Master ;  secondly,  to  the  Garland,  which  had 
sailed  just  a  day  before ;  and  thirdly^  to  the  Mercury,  to  which  last  he 
was  actually  appointed,  May  15th,  1759.  Though  little  is  recorded  of 
his  proceedings  in  the  four  years  intervening  between  1755  and  1759, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  employed  himself  in  pursuits  very 
diiFerent  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  common  sailor's  life  ;  and  that 
his  talents  and  proficiency  were  tried,  proved,  and  appreciated  by  his 
superiors,  since  we  shall  soon  see  him  recommended  to  a  service  requiring 
great  science,  experienced  intrepidity,  and  that  cool  readiness  of  re- 
source,  which  no  difficulty  finds  unprovided. 

The  destination  of  the  Mercury  was  to  North  America,  where  she 
joined  the  squadron  under  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  then  lying  in 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces  under 
General  Wolfe,  in  the  famous  siege  of  Quebec.  When  Wolfe  was  medi- 
tating  his  attack  on  the  French  camp  at  Montmorenci  and  Beauport,  it 
was  judged  necessary  that  the  soundings  of  the  river,  between  the  Isle 
of  Orleans  and  the  north  shore  should  be  accurately  taken,  in  order 
that  the  Admiral  might  lay  his  ships  so  as  to  cover  the  approach  of  the 
army  to  the  hostile  posts.  To  this  service  Cook  was  specially  recom- 
mended  by  Captain  Palliser ;  and  though  it  is  doubted  whether  he  had 
ever  taken  a  pencil  in  his  hand  before,  such  was  his  natural  sagacity, 
that  he  executed  his  difficult  task  in  the  most  complete  manner,  and 
produced  a  chart  which  was  long  the  model  and  authority  of  all  others. 
As  the  tract  of  water  to  be  explored  was  commanded  by  the  enemy's 
shot,  the  work  was  altogether  performed  by  night.  Yet  could  it  not 
escape  observation.  A  numberof  canoes  and  Indians  were  collected  in 
a  wood  by  the  water  side,  which,  launching  forth  under  favour  of  the 
darkness,  were  vTry  near  surprising  our  navigator,  and  cutting  short 
his  destined  career.  Unprovided  with  force  or  means  for  resistance, 
and  unable  to  conjecture  tlie  number  of  the  assailants,  who  came  upon 
him  before  he  was  aware,  he  had  nothing  but  to  run  for  it,  and  get 
under  shelter  of  the  English  hospital  on  Orleans  Isle.  So  close  was  he 
pressed,  tliat  some  of  tlie  Indians  entered  at  the  stern  of  his  boat  while 
l»e  leapcd  out  at  thc  bow. 

Aftcr  the  capture  of  Que])cc,  Mr.  Cook  was  appointed,  by  a  warrant 
from  Lord  Colvill,  master  of  the  Northumberland,  which  was  laid  up 
for  the  winter  at  Halifax,  Nova-Scotia,  wherc  his  Lordship  had  the 
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command  of  a  squadroii  as  Commodore.  Duriiig  this  wiiitcr,  iMr.  Cook 
became  first  acquainted  Mith  Euclid,  aud  with  the  more  advauced 
theorems  of  astronomy.  It  is  a  peculiar  advantage  of  the  exact  sciences 
tliat  they  may  be  acqiured  from  a  few  books,  aud  witliout  any  tuition. 
For  practical  purposes  they  are  {)erhaps  better  tlius  acquired,  tliaii  by 
the  regular  modes. 

Cook  was  present,  in  Septcmljer,  1762,  at  the  recapturc  of  Newfound- 
land,  was  employed  in  surveying  the  coasts  and  liarbours,  and  obtained 
the  signal  approbation  of  Colonel  Amherst  and  Captain  Graves.  At 
the  close  of  the  same  year  lie  returned  to  England  ;  and  oii  tlie  21st  of 
Decendxjr,  married,  at  Barking,  in  Essex,  iMiss  Elizabeth  Batts,  an 
amiable  woman,  who  deserved  and  attaiiied  liis  full  alfection  and  confi- 
dence ;  but  the  state  of  a  sailor's  wife  is  for  the  most  part  a  wedded 
\\idowhood. 

Early  in  l^^'^)  Captaiii  Graves  was  sent  out  a  secoiid  tinie  as 
Governor  of  Newfouiidland,  and  iMr.  Cook  again  accompanied  Iiim  as 
surveyor.  Some  difHculty  was  expcrienced  in  carrying  the  provisions 
of  the  recent  treaty  of  Paris  into  execution,  aiid  some  consequent  delay 
obstructed  Cook  in  his  ojierations,  which  were,  however,  siitisfactorily 
brouglit  to  a  close,  and  Iie  rcturiied  to  Englaiid  at  the  ciid  of  the 
seasoii,  but  did  iiot  long  contiuue  tlicre.  Sir  lliigh  Paili^er,  Iiisearliest 
patron,  was  now  apj)ointed  Governor  and  Commodore  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labradore,  and  Cook  was  desired  to  attend  him  iii  tlie  saine  capa- 
city  of  surveyor  in  wliicli  he  had  served  Cajitiiin  Graves.  Thc  charts 
(»f  the  North  Anicrican  sluirc  aiid  islaiids  were  at  that  time  extremoly 
(lcfective,  aiid  no  oiie  was  deeined  inore  pn»j)cr  to  reinedy  the  dcticiency, 
than  he  who  Iiad  already  begun  the  examiiiation  so  successfully.  In 
this  emjiloyment,  aiid  iii  exploring  the  interior  of  Newfoundland,  Co(»k 
was  engaged  at  intervals,  from  17^-1  to  17^7?  when  he  oiice  more 
returned  to  England. 

Ilad  Cook's  achicvenients  l)een  contined  to  tlic  scrviccs  we  have  tlius 
brielly  mentioned,  he  would  yet  deserve  a  resj)ectal)le  j)lace  am(»iig 
those  sagacious  aiid  IalK>rious  minds  wlio  have  ac(juired  inucli  kiiow. 
ledge  under  circumstances  that  niiglit  well  excuse  ignorancc,  and  have 
tiirncd  their  self-gained  kiidwlcdge  to  j)ractical  accoiiiit,  iii  emergencies 
wliere  more  tliorougli  eruditioii  niiglit  easily  have  f<»und  itsell  at  a  loss. 
And  yet  there  are  many  men  who  caii  go  thus  far — nay,  to  whose 
jirobable  advance  it  niiglit  be  rash  to  set  a  liiiiit — wliodo  unaccountably 
stop  short,  or  retrograde,  lieiiig  either  t(M)  well  contcnted  with  tlieiiu 
selves,  or  t(K)  ill  contented  witli  their  reward,  (»r  lackiiig  an  external 
niotive,  exainj)le,  or  necessity.  Ilad  (»ur  jneseiit  subject,  for  instance, 
ituilized  a  inoderate  indei>endence  a  little  wliile  after  his  inarriage,  aiid 
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retired  to  some  clieap  provincial  town,  wlio  can  say  whether  he  would 
have  been  any  wise  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  race  of  half-pay 
subs,  pursers,  and  sailing  masters^  so  frequent  in  good  neighbourhoods 
and  sea-bathing  villages  ?  living  barometers,  morning  loungers,  and 
evening  backgammon  players ;  among  whom  there  is  doubtless  much 
power  of  thought  and  of  action_,  if  they  had  any  thing  worth  doing  or 
thinking  about  ? 

Cook  was  destined  to  nobler  labours.  Those  who  most  confidently 
reject  the  astrological  hypothesis,  may  nevertheless  admit  that  Cook's 
great  actions  were  dependent  upon  planetary  influence.  The  astrono- 
mers  of  Europe  having  determined  by  their  calculations  that  a  transit 
of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk  wouhl  take  place  in  the  year  1769,  and 
that  the  best  point  for  observing  this  phenomenon,  so  important  to 
science,  woidd  be  found  among  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  were 
naturally  urgent  for  the  assistance  of  their  governments,  to  accomplish 
the  observation  required.  In  England,  the  affair  was  warmly  taken  up 
by  the  Royal  Society,  a  body  whose  zeal  and  services  in  the  promotion 
of  knowledge,  ought  to  put  to  shame  the  scurrilous  abuse  with  which 
the  society  has  been  assailed^  by  satirists  and  bufFoons,  from  Butler  to 
Wolcot.  A  long  memorial  was  addressed  to  his  Majesty,  dated  Febru- 
ary  15th,  17^8,  setting  forth  the  great  importance  of  the  object,  the 
attention  paid  to  it  by  other  states,  and  the  proper  means  for  its  attain- 
ment.  His  Majesty,  at  the  instance  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  (after- 
wards  JMarquis  of  Lansdowne),  signified  his  pleasure  to  the  commis- 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  a  convenient  vessel  be  equipped  to  convey 
such  astronomers  and  other  men  of  science  as  the  Royal  Society  shoukl 
select,  to  the  South  Seas ;  and  on  the  3d  of  April,  Mr.  Stephens, 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  announced  to  the  Society,  that  a  bark  had 
been  taken  up  for  that  purpose.  The  management  of  the  expedition 
was  originally  intended  for  Mr.  Alexander  Dalrymple,  F.  R.  S.,  a 
scientific  amateur,  who  had  made  astronomy  and  geography  the  par- 
ticular  subjects  of  his  investigation.  But  here  a  difficulty  arose,  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  well  knowing  the  impossibility  of  securing  the  obedience  of 
a  crew  without  the  full  authority  of  a  naval  commander,  or  of  pre- 
serving  discipline  in  a  vessel  not  subject  to  martial  law,  requested  a 
brevet  commission  as  Captain,  such  as  had  been  granted  to  Halley  the 
astronomer,  in  his  famous  voyagcs  to  discover  the  variation  of  thc  coni- 
pass,  To  tliis  arrangemcnt,  Sir  Edward  HaAvke,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  naval  department,  could  not  be  brought  to  consent,  alleging  that 
his  conscience  did  not  suffer  him  to  entrust  any  ship  of  his  Majesty's  to 
a  maii  not  regularly  bred  to  the  sea.  And  in  this  objection,  which  has 
been  censured  as  a  professional  punctilio,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
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Sir  Edward  was  in  the  right ;  for  Halley's  commission  was  little 
respected  by  his  men,  who  ventured  to  dispute  its  validity.  To 
maintain  order  in  a  ship  or  an  army,  or  eveniu  a  school,  something  more 
is  required  than  a  legal  commissiou, — a  moral  authority  founded  on 
prescription  and  association,  and  above  all,  a  feeling  among  subordinate 
commanders,  that  their  own  honour,  dignity  and  rank,  require  thoni  to 
support  the  superior.  As  neither  the  admiral  nor  tlie  pliilosopher 
would  recede  from  their  resolution,  and  Sir  Edward  declared  that  he 
would  sooner  cut  off  his  own  rifjht  hand  than  Iie  would  affix  it  to  an 
irregular  commission,  the  Society  had  no  alternative,  but  either  to 
abandon  the  project,  in  which  the  national  credit  as  well  as  the  inte- 
rests  of  science  was  deeply  concerned,  or  to  look  out  for  another  con- 
ductor.  In  this  emergency,  ]Mr.  Secretary  Stephens,  a  man  who  must 
have  possessed  some  extraordinary  qualifications,  for  he  retained  his 
office  in  those  changeable  times  under  many  successive  administrations, 
directed  the  attention  of  the  lioard  to  IMr.  Cook.  Sir  Hugh  Palliscr, 
Cook's  constant  friend,  readily  vouched  for  his  competency.  Such 
recommendation  was  not  likely  to  be  disregarded,  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  appointed  Cook  to  command  the  expedition,  with  the  rank 
of  a  Lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy,  his  commission  Ixjaring  date  tlie 
25th  of  IMay,  17(38. 

The  next  thing  was  to  select  a  vessel  fit  for  tlie  j)urposes  of  the 
voyage.  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  and  Lieutenant  Cook  examined  a  number 
of  ships  then  lying  in  the  river,  and  at  length  pitchcd  upon  one  of  37(' 
tons  burdcn,  which  they  modestly  and  aj)pn»priately  christened  the 
Endeavour.  Before  tlie  prej)arations  were  completed,  Captain  ^Vallis 
returned  from  his  voyage  round  the  world,  and  specially  recommended 
the  island  which  lie  had  discovered,  or  re-discovered,  and  named,  iii 
honour  of  his  Sovereign  and  Patron,  King  George's  Isle,  (since  called 
by  the  native  term  Otaheite,)  as  the  l)est  station  for  ol)serving  thc 
transit  of  Venus.  Thither,  therefore,  the  Admiralty  directcd  Cook  to 
steer.  JMr.  Green  was  appointed  chief  astronomer,  IMr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Josej)h)  Banks,  and  Dr.  Solander,  accomj)anied  the  exj)edition  as 
naturalists  and  students  of  life  and  manners.  The  conij)lement  of  the 
Eiideavour  was  eightv-four  jiersons,  exclusive  of  the  commander  ;  and 
she  was  victualled  for  eighteen  nionths,  carried  ten  ciirriage  and  tuelve 
swivel  guns,  and  was  amply  stored  with  ammunition  and  all  other 
necessjiries.  Lieutenant  Cook  Ment  on  lM)ard  on  the  27th  of  May, 
sailed  <lown  the  river  the  30th  of  July,  anchored  in  Plymouth  Sound 
August  \'Mh,  waitcd  for  a  fair  wiiid  to  tlic  2()tli  of  tliat  month,  arrived 
iii  Fiiicliia.'le  Road,  in  the  island  of  iMadeira,  Sej)temlK'r  13th.  Tlie 
l)eautie8  and  deliglits  of  ]Ma<leira,   "  the  purple  waves,"  the  vineyards 
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aiid  orangeries,  tlie  restorative  atmosphere,  and  the  luxuriant  hospi- 
tality  of  natives  and  denizens^  have  been  celebrated  again  and  again, 
never  more  passionately  than  by  the  author  of  "  Six  Months  in  the 
West  Indies."  Lieutenant  Cook  and  his  crew  were  received  with  the 
usual  welcome,  not  only  from  the  Euglish,  among  whom  Dr.  Thomas 
Heberden  deserved  the  thanks  of  all  botanists  for  the  assistance  he  ren- 
dered  to  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  in  exploring  the  vegetable 
varieties  of  that  fertile  land,  (Who  would  not  be  a  botanist  in  a  wilder- 
ness  of  nameless  flowers.?)  but  also  from  the  Fathersofthe  Franciscan 
convent,  whodisplayed  a  liberal  interest  in  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
little  accordant  with  the  sloth,  ignorance,  and  bigotry,  which  some  of 
the  tars  had  been  used  to  associate  with  the  garb  of  a  friar.  The 
visitors  were  also  permitted  to  converse  with  a  convent  of  nuns.  What 
an  incident  in  the  lives  of  those  poor  recluses  !  The  ladies  had  heard 
that  there  were  philosophers  in  the  company,  aud  having  very  indistinct 
notions  of  the  limits  of  philosophic  intelligence,  asked  with  amusing 
simplicity,  many  questions  which  the  philosophers  were  quite  unable  to 
answer ;  as  when  it  would  thunder,  whether  there  was  a  spring  of  fresh 
water  to  be  fouud  in  the  convent,  &c. ;  questions  to  which  the  oracular 
sages  of  old  would  easily  have  returned  responses  certain  to  save  their 
own  credit.  And  indeed  it  well  might  astonish  the  nuns,  that  men 
who  were  sailing  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  ocean,  in  the  certainty 
of  seeing  a  particular  appearance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  a  particular 
day,  shoukl  nevertheless  be  ignorant  of  the  intentions  of  the  weather.'"' 

Having  laid  in  a  fresh  stock  of  beef,  water,  and  wine,  the  Endeavour 
weighed  anchor  from  Madeira  on  the  18th  of  September,  and  proceeded 
across  the  Atlantic.  In  the  run  between  Madeira  and  Rio  Janeiro,  on 
the  uight  of  the  29th  October,  tlie  monotony  of  "  blank  ocean  and  mere 
sky "  was  interrupted  by  the  strange  appearance  of  a  sea  on  fire. 
Sometimes  quick  successive  flashes,  sometimes  a  multitude  of  luminous 

*  It  is  probable,  that  the  progress  of  discovery  may  in  time  enable  philosophers 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  nuns  on  these  qucstions.  Even  now,  there  arc  men  whose 
surmises  are  grouiuled  on  experiment,  who  believe  that  the  prcsence  of  hidden  springs 
or  metals  may  be  detected  by  magnetic  or  galvanic  effluvia,  thus  approving  old 
Roger  Bacon's  "hazel  rod  of  divination."  The  science  of  Mcteorology  is  yet  in  its 
infancy ;  but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  perfected,  as  to  enable  the 
proficient  to  calculate  the  changcs  of  the  atmosphere  with  an  approximation  to  cer- 
tainty.  Wherever  the  Ahnighty  acLs  through  his  handmaid  Nature,  he  doubtless 
acts  by  discoverable  laws.  As  those  laws  are  more  or  less  simple,  they  are  more  or 
less  easily  discovered.  When  many  canses  are  at  work  together,  mutually  modifying 
and  counteracting  each  other,  it  becomes  proportionably  difficult  to  calcuhite  the 
mean  resnlt  of  the  whole.  f{ut,  thongh  arduous,  not  impossible  or  unlawful.  It  is 
not  in  resj)ect  of  natural  forces,  that  our  God  is  a  (Jod  thal  hidclh  himsc.lf. 
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points  illumlnated  the  waves  arouud  thc  vessel,  seeming  to  increasc 
with  the  agitation  of  the  watcrs.  This  phenomenon  arises  from  lumi- 
nous  animals,  chiefly  of  the  genus  ^ledusaj.  Our  voyagers  ascertained 
this  by  experiment,  but  it  had  been  suspected,  if  not  proved,  by  former 
naturalists.  The  appearance,  though  most  frequent  between  the  tropics, 
is  by  no  means  uiilvnown  eitlier  in  the  ^lediterranean,  or  in  our  own 
seas ;  but  in  those  teeming  latitudes,  which  almost  favour  the  fanciful 
hypothesis,  that  all  matter  has  some  time  been  animated,  the  multitude 
of  sea  insects  is  so  great,  as  to  cover  vast  tracks  of  water  with  their 
light.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (for  why  should  not  he,  like  Augustus  and 
Charlemagne,  be  allowed  to  anticipate  his  title.^)  threw  the  casting  net, 
and  captured  a  hitherto  nondescript  species  of  Medusa,  more  splendent 
than  any  before  noticed,  which  he  called  pellucens.  When  brought 
aI>oard,  it  emitted  a  strong  white  light,  like  heated  metal.  Along  with 
this  living  gelatine  he  caught  crabs  of  three  different  species,  altogcther 
new,  each  of  which  gave  as  much  light  as  thc  glow-worm,  though  not 
above  one  third  of  the  size.  Doidjtless  Sir  Joseph  was  a  Iiappy  man 
that  night,  and  continued,  to  the  end  of  his  long,  liappy,  and  virtuous 
life,  to  observe  the  29th  of  Octol^er  among  his  high  days  and  holydays. 
On  thc  13th  of  Novcmber  the  P^ndcavour  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
whither  the  commandcr  had  dircctcd  his  coursc,  as  some  articlcs  of 
provision  l^egan  to  run  short,  anticipating  the  like  favourable  reception 
from  the  Portuguese  authoritics  as  he  had  experienced  at  ^Madcira. 
Herein,  however,  he  was  disappcjiiited.  The  Viceroy  would  not  belicvc, 
beauise  hc  did  not  comprchcnd,  thc  purpose  of  thc  cxpcdition.  Whcn 
assured  that  its  objcct  was  to  obscrve  a  transit  of  Vcuus  ovcr  thc  Sun, 
he  could  make  uothing  of  it,  but  that  it  was  expected  to  see  the  North 
Star  pass  through  the  South  Pole,  and  he  had  the  worse  opinion  of  the 
English  dcsigns  which  wcrc  covcrcd  with  such  an  incomprchensible 
prctcxt.  Travcllcrs,  in  cxploring  thc  ancicnt  buildings  <»f  castcrn 
lands,  are  exposed  to  j)criIous  intcrruption  from  thc  nativcs,  who  insist 
upon  it  that  they  are  hunting  for  hid  treasures ;  and  the  reprcscntative 
of  his  Portuguese  Majesty  at  Rio  Janciro  might  have  hcard  that  it 
was  not  to  observe  the  stars  that  Englishmcn  used  to  travcrsc  thc 
occan.  Cook  had  nccd  of  his  pcculiar  discrction  and  C(»nnnaiid  of 
tempcr,  m  dcaling  with  this  igiiorant,  iniportant  pcrsonagc,  and  nevcr 
came  to  a  thorough  undcrst«uiding  with  hini  at  idl.  Water  and  other 
ncccssaries  could  not  Ijc  rcfuscd,  but  whcn  towingdown  the  bay  un  the 
fifth  of  Dcccml)er  (it  Iwing  a  dcad  calm),  our  navigators  wcre  startlcd  by 
two  shots  from  thc  fort  of  Santa  C/ru/,  which  comniands  thc  entnincc  of 
thc  harbour.  Cook  immcdiatcly  droppcd  anclior,  and  scnt  to  dcmand 
the  reasou  of  this  insult.     Thc  govcrnor  uf  tlic  Furtrcss  auswercd  that 
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lie  could  not  allow  tlie  vessel  to  pass  without  the  Viceroy's  order.  The 
Viceroy  being  questioned,  asserted  that  he  had  issued  the  order  several 
days  before,  but  througli  sonie  unaccountable  negligence  it  had  never 
been  transmitted.     It  was  not  worth  while  to  disbelieve  this. 

Ou  the  7th  of  December  the  Endeavour  was  once  more  under 
M'ay,  and  pursuing  her  voyage  entered  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  January 
7th_,  1769,  and  the  next  day  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Good  Success, 
on  tlie  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  This  island  is  perhaps  the  most 
wretched  spot  that  ever  was  a  permanent  habitation  of  men ;  and  if 
human  misery  be  produced  by  the  total  absence  at  once  of  physical 
accommodation  and  mental  cultivation,  of  enjoyment  and  of  hope,  the 
inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego  might  be  fairly  pronounced  miserable. 
Nature  has  done  little  for  tliem,  and  yet  they  have  scarcely  been  urged 
to  do  any  thing  for  tliemsclves.  Their  hovels,  composed  of  sticks  and 
dry  grass,  afford  no  protection  against  the  weather.  The  scanty  bits 
of  seal  skin  which  serve  them  for  garments,  supply  neither  warmth  nor 
decency.  Indeed,  decency,  cleanliness  and  comfort,  appear  to  be  equally 
strangers  to  their  wishes.  They  have  no  incitement  to  action  beyond 
the  craving  for  food,  in  search  of  which  they  paddle  about  in  their  canoes, 
or  wander  shivering  about  the  dreary  wastes  that  surround  them.  If 
they  have  any  notion  of  a  public  blessing,  it  must  be  when  the  sea 
throws  some  huge  carcase  ashore,  wdiich  may  perhaps  excite  as  great 
a  sensation  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  as  a  rich  wreck  would  once  have  done 
on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  Cooking  utensils  they  have  none ;  nor  any 
semblance  of  furniturc ;  yet  they  would  accept  nothing  but  a  few  beads. 
They  had  probably  no  idea  of  any  condition  different  from  their  own. 
Nature,  denying  them  all  beside,  gave  them  apathy,  the  best  possible 
substitute  for  content.  Yet  their  squalid  figures  indicated  habitual 
bodily  distress,  and  the  few  words  which  made  up  their  language  had  a 
whining  tone,  and  were  spoken  with  a  shiver,  such  as  we  observe  in 
beggar  children,  but  probably  unaccompanied  with  any  positive  con- 
sciousness  of  pain.* 

While  the  Endeavour  lay  in  the  Imy  of  Good  Success,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Moidihouse  the  surgeon,  and  others 
of  the  scientific  party,  were  yery  near  perishing  of  cold  on  a  botanical 
excursion  up  a  mountain  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  Two  black  attendants 
actually  died.     It  should  be  recollccted,  that  January  is  the  midsum- 

*  From  the  recent  voyage  of  Captain  Foster  (the  gallant  Officer  unfortunately 
drowned  in  the  Chagre,  just  as  hc  was  hringing  the  scientific  lahours  of  his  expedition 
to  a  happy  ckjse),  it  appears  that  the  natives  of  Tcrra  del  Fuego  arc  vcry  littlc 
advanced  sincc  1709,  The  rnarch  of  mind,  in  the  ncighbourhood  of  Strait  le  Maire 
and  Cape  Horn,  must  bc  a  dcad  march. 
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mer  of  the  Southern  Hemispliere.     But  the  brief  summer  of  Laplaud 
cheers  not  the  dwellers  of  the  extreme  soutli. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  our  voyagers  left  Cape  Horn  l^ehind  them, 
and  on  the  llth  of  April  came  in  sight  of  Otalieite.  In  this  interval 
they  discovered  several  small  islands,  Mhicli  were  named  Lagoon, 
Thrumb  Cap,  Bow  Island,  the  Groups,  Bird  Island,  and  Chain  Islaiid. 
Most  of  these  appeared  to  Imj  inhabited,  and  the  verdant  palm  groves 
rising  above  the  waste  of  waters,  were  delightfully  refreshing  to  eyes 
which  for  months  had  seen  no  earth  but  the  desolate  heights  of  Terra 
del  Fuego.  On  the  13th  the  Endeavour  anchored  in  Port-Royal-bay, 
Otaheite. 

As  their  stay  in  this  island  was  not  likely  to  be  short,  and  nuich 
depended  on  keeping  up  a  good  luiderstanding  with  the  natives,  the  first 
measure  of  Lieutenant  Cook  \vas  to  set  forth  certain  rules  and  regula- 
tions,  according  to  which  the  communication  ])etween  his  crew  and  tlie 
islanders  was  to  be  conducted.     His  orders  were  to  this  effect : — 

Ist.  To  endeavour,  by  every  fair  means,  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with 
tlie  natives,  and  to  treat  them  with  all  imaginable  humanity. 

2d.  A  pro|)er  j)erson  or  persons  m  ill  be  appointed  to  trade  with  the 
natives  for  all  manner  of  fruits,  provisions,  aiid  «tther  productioiis  of  the 
earth  ;  and  no  oificer,  or  seaman,  or  other  person  belonging  to  tlie  sliip, 
excepting  such  as  are  soappointed,  shall  trade,  or  ofl^T  to  trade,  for  any 
sort  of  provisions,  fruit,  or  other  productions  of  the  earth,  unless  they 
have  leave  so  to  do. 

3d.  Every  person  employed  on  sliore,  on  any  duty  whatsoever,  sliall 
strictly  attend  to  the  same ;  and  if  by  any  neglect  he  lose  any  of  his 
arms  or  working  tools,  or  sutfer  them  to  Ijc  stolen,  the  full  value  thereof 
will  \)e  charged  against  his  pay%  according  to  tlie  custom  of  the  navy 
in  such  cases,  and  he  shall  receive  such  further  punishment  as  the 
nature  of  thc  case  may  deserve. 

4th.  The  same  punishment  shall  be  inriicted  on  any  persoii  who  is 
found  to  embezzle,  trade,  or  otfer  to  trade  with  any  part  of  the  ships 
stores,  of  what  nature  soever. 

;jth,  No  sort  of  inui,  or  any  tlung  made  of  iron,  or  any  sort  of  cloth, 
or  otlier  useful  aiid  necessary  articles  to  Ik'  given  in  exchange  for  any 
tliing  but  pro\ision.  J.  CtioK. 

Tliere  are  few  spots  of  earth  so  remote,  so  recently  discovered,  and 
so  little  connected  with  the  politics  of  EurojK',  of  wliicli  so  iiuuli  has 
lK*eii  talked  and  written,  as  of  the  isle  of  Otaheite.  Seiisual  philosophists 
liav»'  fxtollcd  it  as  the  verv  gardeii  of  deliudit  aiid  lilKTty — tiu*  p:iradise 
of  ^lahoniet  on  earth — the  fioating  island  of  C'aiiiocns  come  to  aii  aiuhor  ; 
and   stern  religiijnists  have   referred  to  its  iVreois,  its  infanticides,  its 
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bloody  sacrifices,  as  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  innate  depravity  of  human 
natiu'e.  In  later  times,  it  has  acquired  a  more  honourable  celebrity 
from  the  labours  of  the  missionaries^  whose  smallest  praise  it  is  to  liave 
given  more  accurate  accounts  of  the  human  natural  history  of  barbarians 
than  had  ever  been  received  before.  Could  a  description  of  this  cele- 
brated  island  and  its  inhabitants  form  a  proper  part  of  any  biography, 
it  would  not  be  of  Cook's^  for  he  was  not  the  discoverer  of  Otalieite. 
According  to  some  assertions^,  it  had  been  visited  as  early  as  1606,  by 
Quiros.  But  however  this  might  be,  the  fame  of  disclosing  its  existence 
to  modern  Europe  belongsto  Captain  Wallis,  whose  vessel,  the  Dolphin, 
struck  on  one  of  the  coral  reefs  that  beset  and  fortify  the  coasts  of  the 
Polynesian  Isles,  and  Mhich^  if  no  comet  or  conflagration  interrupt  the 
generation  of  insect  architects  in  tlieir  labour,  may  at  last  form  a  new 
continent  in  the  Pacific.  In  the  year  following,  Bougain  ville,  the  first 
French  circumnavigator,  visited  the  Cyprus  of  the  South  Seas,  and  had 
not  long  departed,  when  our  voyagers  arrived.  Thus  the  natives  had 
become  sufticiently  acquainted  with  the  European  aspect  to  feel  no 
panic  at  a  new  arrival,  and  when  the  Endeavour  anchored  in  Matarai 
bay,  she  was  presently  surrounded  with  canoes,  oflfering  cocoa-nuts, 
bread-fruit,  and  other  refreshments  for  barter.  A  friendly  intercourse 
was  soon  established ;  and  the  commander  having  issued  the  rules 
aforesaid,  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
grand  object  of  his  mission. 

The  first  consideration  was,  to  fix  on  the  best  point  from  whence  to 
take  the  observation,  then  to  provide  means  of  taking  it  in  security. 
Having  explored  the  coast  for  some  distance  westward,  and  found  no 
harbour  more  convenient  than  that  in  which  the  Endeavour  lay,  he 
went  ashore,  accompanied  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  Mr. 
Green,  and  a  party  of  marines  and  sailors,  to  pitch  on  a  site  for  the 
observatory.  A  piece  of  ground  was  selected,  commandcd  by  the  guns 
of  the  ship,  and  remote  from  any  native  habitation.  Here  it  was 
resolved  to  erect  a  small  fort_,  and  to  deposit  the  astronomical  instruments. 
While  the  space  was  marking  out,  the  natives,  in  straggling  troops,  began 
to  gather  round,  but  unarmed,  and  without  any  shew  of  animosity  or 
of  fear.  Mr.  Cook,  well  knowing  that  a  littlc  salutary  awe,  timely 
impressed,  might  prevent  the  necessity  of  violence,  signified  that  none 
should  pass  the  line  of  demarkation,  except  Owhaw,  (a  native  who  had 
particularly  attached  himself  to  thc  English  during  WaIIis's  visit,  and 
was  inclincd  to  renew  his  acquaintance,)  and  a  single  chieftain.  These 
two  approached  accordingly,  and  they  were  given  to  understand  by 
signs,  that  thc  ground  was  merely  wanted  to  slecp  upon  for  a  night  or 
two,  and  that  no  violation  of  person  ov  ])io])crty  would  be   attempted. 
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Wliethcr  tliis  dunil)  comimuiication  proved  intelligible  or  not,  tlie  work 
was  allowed  to  procced  without  intcrruption,  thc  nativcs  looking 
quictly  on  likc  cliildren.  Tlic  trcnch  was  drawn,  and  a  tent  crected, 
in  which  the  scientific  gentlemen  placed  their  apparatus  under  a 
guard,  and  tlien,  along  with  I\Ir.  Cook,  went  on  an  excursion  up  the 
country.  We  can  imaginc  Sir  Joscph  and  Dr.  Solandcr  almost  as 
happy  as  this  statc  of  probation  permits  frail  ni;in  to  be.  Thc  trees, 
anjsl  the  flowcrs,  and  the  buttcrflies,  the  grccn  and  fragrant  earth,  all 
tecming  and  scaturient  witli  new  species.  At  evcry  step  a  discovcry. 
If  to  feel  the  firm  land  under  foot,  to  behold  grass  and  trees  once  morc, 
after  months'  confincment  on  shij)  board,  where  men,  and  most  of  all 
uncmploycd  men,  are  doomed  to  fcel  from  dav  to  day — 

How  like  a  cloud  ou  the  weary  eye 

Lay  the  sky  aud  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and  thc  sky. 

If  this  Ixj  ecstacy  even  to  an  ignoramus,  who  has  not  an  idca  or  an 
object  to  diversify  the  simplicity  of  pleasurablc  fceling,  what  nuist  it  Ik? 
to  a  natural  ])liilosophcr  in  a  new  discovercd  country  ! 

Cool-hcaded  readcrs  at  home,  Mhcn  thcy  pcnise  the  high-flown 
dcscriptions  in  old  voyagcs,  of  fortunatc  islands,  groves  of  pci-fumc  and 
melody,  birds  and  flowers  rivalling  the  rain-bow,  women  fair  and  kind 
as  sea-born  Cytherca,  and  a  life  of  pcrpctual  "  dance  and  minstrclsy," 
should  always  takc  thc  voijas^c  into  considcration  :  c.-^pcciallv  whcii 
fcmale  charms  are  thc  topic  of  pancgyric.  Evcn  tlic  philosophcrs, 
Ijanks  and  Solander,  no  doubt  were  dclighted  to  scc  a  woman  again, 
thought  the  gay  Otahcitan  dancing  girls  very  pretty,  and  tat(K)ing  a 
vcrv  agrccablc  fushion.  But  it  is  a  nioot  point  whcthcr  any  Otahcitan, 
any  Indian  bcautv,  would  pa.ss  miistcr  at  an  English  fair  or  nicrry- 
night,  cvcn  jiutting  coinplexion  out  of  the  (jucstion.  \V*b  nican  as  to 
beauty  of  feature,  for  in  beauty  of  form,  it  is  probablc,  that  savages 
in  a  genial  climatc,  where  simplc  foocl  is  plcntiful,  and  spirituous 
li(juors  havc  not  become  common,  excel  the  average  of  acivilizcd  jK'oj)lf. 
But  this  need  not  l)c,  if  civilizcd  nations  madc  usc  of  thc  knowlodjre 
that  is  givcn  thcm.  Bad  or  .scanty  food,  jircniaturc  and  unwholcsome 
labour,  and  the  vices  which  oj)pression  engendersand  avarice  encourages, 
dwarf  and  deform  multitudcs  in  our  citics,  and  not  in  our  cities  afoiit; 
while  the  bo<lies,  like  tlic  minds  of  thc  afflucnt  cl.usses  are  too  often 
jH'rvcrtcd  by  bad  cducation.  It  must  Ih»  addcd,  tliat  thc  rarity  of 
inis_shaj)cn  or  dccrcj)it  objects  in  .savage  trilics,  arises  as  niucli  froni 
thcir  crimes  and  miserie.-?,  as  from  any  other  causc.  Thc  old  and 
distwscd  are  suffered  (or  morc  humanely  a.ssisted)  tojKTish  ;  thc  weakly 
infaiit  is  strangled  at  thc  birth,  or  dies  of  neglcct  and  hardshij) — only 
thc  healtliv   aiid    vigorous  ani\»'   at    niaturitv.      But    tlu-s»'    rcllcctioiis 

1   c 
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>roiild  not  occur  to  a  stranger  just  landed,  and  we  conclude  that  to  the 
philosopliers,  all  things  appeared  coleur  de  rose. 

Perhaps  IMr.  Cook's  meditations  were  not  of  such  unmingled  bliss. 
He  niiglit  have  fears  of  what  might  breed  in  his  absence,  and  unfor- 
tunately  those  fears  were  not  altogether  without  cause.  Almost  as 
soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  one  of  the  Otaheitans,  (who  were  still 
assembled  about  the  tent,)  watched  his  opportunity  to  seize  the  sentry's 
niusquet,  aud  make  ofF  with  it.  Though  repeatedly  summoned,  he 
shewed  no  disposition  to  give  it  up,  and  his  countrymen  were  rather 
incliued  to  protect  him  than  otherwise.  This  so  far  provoked  the 
y^oimg  midshipman  who  commanded  the  guard,  that  he  gave  the  word 
to  fire,  and  a  volley  was  discharged  among  the  multitude,  who 
immediately  fled  in  great  terror  and  confusion.  As  it  was  observed 
that  the  thief  did  not  fall,  he  was  pursued  and  shot  dead.  This  the 
tars  probably  thought  no  more  than  justice,  (as  in  England  it  would  have 
been  law^)  and  good  sport  into  the  bargain,  but  the  Lieutenant  on  his 
return,  testified  the  utmost  concern  and  displeasure,  and  reprimanded 
the  young  midshipman  in  a  style  that,  we  hope,  he  profited  by. 
Thenceforth,  orders  were  issued  and  enforced,  that  for  no  pillage  or 
depredation  should  a  shot  be  fired  on  any  native.  Yet  it  was  some 
time  before  confidence  was  restored ;  even  Owhaw  kept  aloof.  But  at 
lastj  by  the  good  offices  and  skilful  management  of  Mr.  Cook  and  Sir 
Joseph_,  the  fears  of  the  islanders  were  appeased,  and  they  began  to 
bring  their  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  and  bread-fruit,  again  to  the  fort. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  all  dealings  between  our  countrymcn  and 
the  Otaheitans,  Sir  Joseph  was  the  principal  mediator :  he  managed 
all  the  trafiic,  he  made  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  chieftains,  he 
traversed  tlie  country  in  all  directions,  he  was  a  spectator,  sometimes  an 
actor  in  the  religious,  festal,  and  funeral  ceremonies.  The  universal 
passion  for  knowledgc,  and  not  less  comprehensive  benevolence  of  that 
excellent  man,  led  him  occasionally  into  situations  bordering  on  the 
ludicrous,  but  they  qualified  liim  admirably  to  obtain  the  good  will 
of  a  people,  who  by  all  accounts,  seem  to  have  been  shrewd  chihlren 
v/ith  fuU-grown  passions. 

The  small  regard  to  the  rights  of  property  which  the  Otalieitans 
sliare  in  common  with  the  south-sea  islanders  in  general,  (we  miglit 
add,  with  all  nations  that  have  not  been  long  educated  by  legal  institu- 
tions — for  the  world  are  too  little  aware  how  much  honesty  is  an 
artificial  and  conveutional  virtuc,)  liad  very  near  rcndered  the  main 
purpose  of  the  voyage  abortive.  Cook  and  the  scientific  gentlemen 
having  gone  upon  an  expedition  into  the  interior,  and  not  returned  to 
the  tent,  (which  was  left  unoccupied)  till  thc  next  mornipg,  found  the 
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great  astronomical  quadrant  missing.  The  first  supicion  fell  on  tlie 
ship's  crew :  strict  scarcli  was  niade  in  vain,  and  it  becanic  evident  that 
the  treasure  had  been  purloined  by  Otaheitan  hands.  In  this  enier- 
gency,  Sir  Joseph  volunteered  his  services,  and  by  a  series  of  wcll 
conceived  manoeuvres,  not  only  discovered  the  place  of  its  concealment, 
but  obtained  its  restoration  without  a  contest.  AII  went  on  fair  and 
friendly,  and  when  the  fort  came  to  be  thrown  up,  the  islanders 
zealously  assisted  in  carrying  earth,  piles,  &c.  So  scru]mIous  was 
Cook,  that  he  would  not  permit  a  stake  to  be  cut  in  the  ^roods,  but 
what  was  purchased  and  paid  for.  When  the  ginis  were  mounted,  the 
natives  were  much  disturbed.  Some  nimour  or  tradition  of  European 
rapine  might  have  reached  the  isle  of  Ocean;  for  what  land  or  sea  have  not 
Europeans  stained  with  blood  ?  But  by  the  never-failing  intervention 
of  Sir  Joseph,  and  the  good  offices  of  a  chief  called  Tootahah,  all 
apprehensions  were  dispelled.  About  the  same  time,  Lieutenant  Cook 
signalised  his  justice  by  a  piece  of  necessary  severity,  which  set  the 
Otaheitan  character  in  a  very  amiable  light.  The  butcher  (»f  the 
Endeavour  had  violently  assaulted  a  woman,  who  refused  to  exchange 
her  hatchet  for  a  nail.  Ile  had  forcibly  taken  the  hatchet,  and 
threatened  to  cut  the  poor  female's  throat.  The  charge  being  fiiirly 
made  out  in  the  prescncc  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  an  information  was 
laid  l)efore  the  commander.  It  was  determined  to  make  an  example 
of  thc  butcher.  Scveral  of  the  natives  were  invited  on  l)oard  to 
witness  his  punishment.  Tliey  looked  on  in  silence  while  ho  was  tied 
to  the  rigging,  bnt  when  the  first  lash  was  given,  tliey  began  to  inter- 
ccde  for  the  oflTender  with  most  pathetic  l)eseechings,  and  whcn  the 
flagellation  proceeded  in  spitc  of  their  intercession,  they  tcstified  their 
sympathy  with  tears  and  lamentations.  The  ignorant  savages  werc 
<iuite  unacquaintcd  with  the  use  of  the  cat-o'-nine-taiIs.  There  Mould 
be  small  reason,  however,  to  declaim  against  the  cat  on  the  score  of 
humanity,  if  it  never  was  employed  but  in  cases  like  that  of  the  butchcr 
of  tlic  Endeavour. 

On  tlie  14th  of  iMay,which  was  Sunday,  Divine  service  was  |)erformed 
at  the  fort,  and  Mr.  Banks,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  commander, 
brought  Tubonrai  Tomaide,  a  nativc  chieftain,  and  his  wife  Tomio.  in 
hopes  that  their  qucstions  might  opcn  the  door  for  some  religious 
instructions.  But  thc  time  for  conversions  was  not  yet.  Neithor  to 
Captain  Cook  nor  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  tlic  glory  assigned  ti»  tiirn 
the  Ileathen  into  the  way  of  truth.  TulMnirai  and  Tomio  l)ehaved 
very  well,  imitating  Sir  Joseph,  who  sat  l)etween  theni,  most  sednlously 
kneeling  when  he  knelt,  and  standing  when  lie  stocKl :  they  secmod  to 
bo  aware   that   thev  werc  engagcd  in  some   serious  busincss,   for  they 
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imperatively  called  ou  the  people  vvithoiit  the  fort  to  be  silent,  but 
when  all  vvas  over  tliey  asked  no  questions  and  would  listen  to  no 
exphmations. 

Tubonrai  Tomaide  had  hitherto  shewed  a  respect  to  property,  very 
unusual  among  his  countrymen,  but  on  the  15th  the  temptation  of  a 
basket  of  nails  was  too  strong  for  his  virtue.  It  was  left  in  a  corner 
of  Mv.  Banks's  tent^  to  which  the  chief  had  always  access.  It  was 
irresistible.  Five  nails  were  missing,  and  one  of  them  inadvertently 
peeped  out  beneath  the  chieftain's  garment.  Had  Tubonrai  possessed 
the  spirit  of  the  Spartan  boy,  he  would  have  preferred  hiding  the  nails 
in  his  flesh  to  having  them  found  upon  him  :  but  an  Otaheitan  is  not  a 
Spartan,  so  Tubonrai  confessed  the  theft,  but  was  very  unwilling  to 
make  restitution.  Restitution,  however,  was  insisted  on  and  promised^ 
but  never  performed.  No  rough  means  were  resorted  to ;  Tubonrai 
took  his  departure  to  Epasse,  (his  province  or  government,)  and  did  not 
appear  at  the  fort  till  the  25 th,  when  he  was  received  with  a  coldness 
and  reserve  which  seemed  to  give  him  pain,  but  did  not  make  him 
bring  back  the  nails.  The  good  heart  of  Sir  Joseph  was  much  wounded 
by  this  dereliction  of  the  only  Otaheitan  wliom  he  had  suspected  of 
honesty.  Tubonrai  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  been  accused  unjustly  of 
stealing  a  knife,  and  resented  the  imputation  in  a  manner  that  shewed 
him  not  altogether  insensible  to  its  disgracefulness.  So,  at  least,  our 
voyagers,  or  Dr.  Hawkesworth  for  them,  interpreted  his  tears,  (for 
the  tcars  of  an  Otaheitan  are  as  fluent  as  a  spoiled  child's  or  an  ancient 
hero's,)  but  we  think  it  probable,  that  if  his  sense  was  at  all  aggrieved 
at  the  accusation,  it  vvas  not  on  the  score  of  dishonesty,  but  of 
ingratitude  and  dishonour.  Moralists  are  apt  to  consider  honour  as  an 
acquired  notion  ;  honesty,  or  an  equitable  regard  to  the  meum  and  tuum 
as  coeval  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  human  reason.  But  we  believe  thc 
reverse  to  be  the  case,  as  any  one  who  closely  observes  the  habits  of 
children,  or  of  uncultivated  men,  may  easily  perceive.  It  lequires 
a  high  degree  of  moral  education  to  make  men  understand  the 
sacredness  of  property,  abstractedly  considered  as  such.  Few  school- 
boys  feel  any  compunction  at  robbing  an  orchard,  especially  if  it  be 
their  master's.  Piracy  and  robbery  were  long  the  honoured  employ- 
ment  of  heroes.  But  school-boys  and  pirates  always  have  acknowledged, 
if  not  observcd,  a  bond  amongst  themselvcs,  and  can  always  understand 
the  obligation  of  a  kindness  conferred  or  received. 

On  the  27th,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  Kulfered  a  much  more  serious 
inconvenience  from  the  Otaheitan  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  eighth 
commandment  than  the  loss  of  the  nails,  which  moreover  furnished 
that  wicked  wag   Peter  Pindar  with  what  he  doubtless  regardcd  as  fair 
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ganic.  Obcrca,  a  statcly  middlc-iiged  lady,  whom  Captain  Wallis, 
erroneously,  as  it  appcarcd,  Iiad  takcn  for  thc  Qiiecn  of  tlie  islaiul, 
with  her  attcndants,  male  and  female,  including  her  paramour  Obadce, 
aud  her  high  priest  and  prime  minister  Tupia,  paid  a  visit  to  Tootahah, 
at  the  same  timc  that  our  voyagcrs  wcre  honouring  him  with  a 
visitation,  to  procure  thc  dclivcry  of  certiiin  hogs,  which  had  Ixjcu 
promised  and  paid  for.  As  the  assemblage  on  this  occasion  was 
unusually  great,  there  occurrcd  an  accident,  that  often  rcsults  from 
royal  visits  in  more  civilizcd  comnuniitics,  a  scarcity  of  sleeping 
accommodatioMS.  Sir  Joscph,  says  Dr.  Hawkcsworth,  in  thc  namc 
of  Captain  Cook,  thought  himself  fortunate  in  bcing  offcrcd  a  place  in 
Oljerea's  canoe,  (the  canoes  of  tlie  Otahcitans  are  often  sevcMty  feet 
long,  but  had  01jerea's  been  less,  it  would  have  occasioned  no  scandal,) 
and  wishing  his  fricnds  a  very  good  niglit  took  his  leave.  "  He  wcnt 
to  rest  carly,  according  to  the  custom  of  thc  country,  and  taking  off 
his  clothcs,  as  was  his  constant  practicc,  thc  nights  l>cing  hot,  OlxTca 
kindly  insisted  upon  taking  them  into  her  own  custody,  for  othcrwise, 
she  said,  thcy  would  certainly  l)e  stolen.  i\Ir.  Banks  liaving  such  a 
safeguard,  resigncd  himself  to  slccp  with  all  imaginable  trantjuillity, 
])ut  awakcning  about  elcvcn  o'cIock,  and  wanting  togct  up,  hc  scarclicd 
for  his  clothcs  whcrc  he  had  sccn  thcm  dcpositcd  by  Oberca  whcn  hc 
lay  down  to  slecp,  and  soon  perccivcd  that  they  were  missing.  He 
immcdiatcly  awakcned  Ol)erea,  who  starting  uj),  and  hcaring  his 
complaiut,  ordcrcd  lights,  and  prcj)arcd  in  great  hastc  to  rccover  Mliat 
hc  had  lost :  To<jtaliah  himsclf  slc|)t  in  thc  next  canoc,  and  Ix^ing  soon 
alarmcd,  he  came  to  thcm  and  sct  out  with  Oljcrca  in  scarch  of  the 
thicf ;  Mr.  lianks  was  not  in  a  condition  to  go  with  thcm,  for  of  his 
ap|)arel  scarce  any  thing  was  lcft  him  biit  his  hreeches ;  his  coat  and  his 
waistcoat,  with  his  pistols,  powder-horn,  and  many  othcr  things  that 
wcre  in  his  pockcts,  l)eing  gonc.  In  about  half  an  hour  his  two  noblc 
friends  rcturncd,  but  without  having  obtaincd  any  intclligcncc  of  his 
clothes  or  of  thc  thicf.  At  first  hc  bcgan  to  be  alarnicd  ;  his  inus<|uet 
liad  not  indeed  been  takcn  away,  but  hc  had  ncglcctcd  to  load  it ; 
where  I  and  Dr.  Solandcr  had  disposcd  of  ourselves  he  did  not  know, 
and  thcrcforc  whatevcr  might  ha})j)en,  hc  could  not  havc  rccoursi^'  to  us 
for  iLSsistancc.  Hc  thought  it  bcst,  howcvcr,  to  cxj)rcss  ncithcr  fcar 
nor  susj)icion  of  thosc  about  him  ;  and  giving  his  nHis<juct  to  Twj>ia, 
who  had  bccn  wakcd  in  the  confusiou  and  sttx^l  by  him,  with  a  charge 
not  to  suffer  it  to  l)e  stolcn,  hc  l)etfK»k  himsclf  again  to  rest,  declaring 
liimsclf  j)crfcctly  satisficd  with  thc  jiains  that  T<M)tahah  and  OlnTca 
had  takcn  to  rccovcr  liis  things,  th(»ugh  thcy  ha<l  not  Ihtii  succc»ful. 
As  it  cannot  Ik-  snj)j)oscd  that  iii  such  a  situation    hc  slcpt   very  sound, 
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Iie  soon  after  lieard  nuisic,  and  saw  liglits  at  a  little  distance  on  shore. 
This  was  a  concert  or  assembly,  which  they  call  a  Helou,  a  common 
name  for  every  public  exhibition,  and  as  it  woukl  necessarily  bring 
many  people  together,  and  tliere  was  a  chance  of  my  being  among  them 
with  liis  other  friends,  he  rose  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  towards 
it ;  he  was  soon  led  by  the  lights  and  the  sound  to  the  place  where  I 
lay  with  the  other  three  gentlemen  of  our  partj^  and  easily  dis- 
tinguishing  us  from  the  rest^  he  made  up  to  us  more  than  half  naked, 
and  toki  his  melancholy  story.  We  gave  him  such  comfort  as  the 
unfortunate  generally  give  to  each  other,  by  telling  him  that  we  were 
fellow  sufFerers.  I  shewed  that  I  myself  was  without  stockings,  they 
having  been  stolen  from  under  my  Iiead,  though  I  was  certain  I 
had  never  been  asleepj  and  each  of  my  associates  convinced  him,  by  his 
appearance,  that  he  had  lost  a  jacket.  We  determined,  however,  to 
hear  out  the  concert,  however  deficient  in  point  of  dress;  it  consisted 
of  four  fiutes,  three  drums,  and  several  voices  ;  when  this  entertain- 
ment,  which  lasted  about  an  hour,  was  over,  wq  retired  again  to  our 
places  of  rest,  having  agreed  that  nothing  could  be  done  towards  the 
recovery  of   our  things  till  the  morning. 

'•  We  rose  at  day-break  (Sunday  28th),  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country.  The  first  man  that  Mr.  Banks  saw  was  Tupia,  faithfully 
guarding  bis  musquet ;  and  soon  after  Oberea  brought  him  some  of 
her  country  clothes  as  a  succedaneum  for  his  own,  so  that  when  he 
came  to  us  he  made  a  most  motley  appearance,  half  Indian  and  half 
English.  Our  party  soon  got  together,  except  Dr.  Solander,  whose  quar- 
ters  we  did  not  know,  and  who  had  not  joined  in  theconcert;  in  a  short 
time  Tootahah  made  his  appearance,  and  M^e  pressed  him  to  recover  our 
clothes;  but  neither  he  nor  Oberea  could  be  persuaded  to  take  any 
measure  for  that  purpose,  so  that  we  began  to  suspect  that  they  had 
been  parties  in  the  theft.  About  eiglit  o'cIock  we  were  joined  by  Dr. 
Solander,  who  had  fallen  into  honester  hands,  at  a  Iiouse  about  a  mile 
distant  and  had  lost  nothing."* 

As  our  unfortunate  adventurers  were  returning  to  the  boat,  they  had 
the  consolation  (if  such  it  was)  of  seeing  tlie  wonderful  dexterity  of  the 
Otaheitans  in  swimming  amid  a  tremendous  surf.     The  inhabitants  of 

*  Hawkesworth'.s  Voyages.  Vol.  2d,  pagc  132. — Dr.  Hawkcsworth,  by  making  the 
commanders  whose  advcntures  he  narrat(-'S,  speak  in  the  first  person,  has  certainly 
raade  his  book  a  great  deal  preltier  reading  than  it  would  have  heen  if  he  had 
appi.ared  himself  as  the  historian  j  but  still,  after  all  that  has  or  can  be  said  in 
defence  of  this  method,  it  converts  history  into  historical  romance,  and  makes  the 
Doctor,  instead  of  the  veracious  recorder  of  importaut  facts,  no  better  thau  a  poor 
iniitator  of  De  Foe. 
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tropical  cliinates,who  live  iii  tlie  vicinityof  \vaters,are  alniost  anipliibious, 
and  both  sexes  are  alike  aquatic.  Wlien  the  niissionary  vessel,  coni- 
manded  l)y  Captain  Wilson,  in  JJ^J,  arrived  off  the  Marquesas,  the 
pious  brethren  Mere  shocked  by  the  appearance  of  two  feniales  iu  a  state 
of  nudity,  mIio  swam  round  the  vessel  for  half  an  hour  together,  thou<^h 
the  night  was  dark  and  tempestuous,crying  in  a  plaintive  tone,  "  ira/icinc, 
waheinc,"  signifying  woman,  or  we  are  women  ;  a  cry  which  had  never 
failed  to  gain  adniission  to  an  European  vessel  before. 

As  the  day  of  the  transit  was  now  at  hand,  Mr.  Cook,  in  pursuance 
of  a  suggestion  of  Lord  iMorton,  sent  out  two  parties  protided  with  tlie 
requisite  instruments ;  the  one  to  Eimeo,  an  island  to  the  westward  of 
Otaheite,  and  the  other  to  a  station  on  the  shore,  to  the  east  of  the 
observatory,  \y\i\\  a  view  to  compare  the  different  observatious,  and 
\vard  as  far  as  possible,  against  the  chance  of  failure.  All  was  now  in 
readiness  ;  the  astronomers  on  the  tip-toe  of  ex])ectation,  watching  now 
the  sky,  now  the  chronometer,  and  then  the  barometer.  Tlie  pleasures 
of  science,  however  pure  and  salutary,  are  liable  to  disappointment  as 
well  as  those  of  nu»re  questionable  cliaracter.  A  cloud  might  liave 
rendered  futile  a  soutli-sea  voyage.  The  nien  of  knowledge  siej>t  not 
a  wink  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  June.  But  the  sun  of  tlie  third  arose 
without  a  speck,  aud  the  pnssage  of  "Wmius  over  his  disk  was  seen 
plaiiily  through  its  wliole  duration,  wliirh,  according  to  INIr.  Green, 
was  from  25  minutes  42  seconds  past  9  A.]M.  to  32  minutes  10  seconds 
past  3  P.]M.  The  latitude  of  tlie  observatory  was  found  to  Ik?  17*^  29'  15" 
south,  and  the  longitude   149°  32'  30"  west  of  Greenwich.*     But  thcre 

*  According  to  Mr.  Green — 
The   first  exterual   conduct,  or  first    appearaiice  of   H.     M.     s.  .j 

Vciius  upou  the  sun  was 9     2-j     42  f  Moruiuc. 

The  first  iuterual  coutact,  or  total  inimersiou,  was  . .      i>      11        1  ) 
The  secoud   iuterual    coutact,  or  bcgriuuiug  of  the  > 

emersiou, 3      11       8(Aftrrnooii. 

The  second  exterual  coutact,  or  total  einersiou,  ....  3  32  10  ) 
Our  scientific  readers  may  fiud  a  fuU  account  of  the  transit  in  the  sixty-first  volume 
of  "  Philosnphical  Trausactious,"  where  we  woiild  atl^ise  our  uuscientific  readrrs  iiot 
to  look  for  it,  for  we  cau  say  by  exjxrieuce,  that  it  is  uiither  entertaiuiui?  nor  iustnic 
tive  to  persons  eudued,  like  ourselves,  with  a  plentiful  lack  of  matheiuatics,  to  the 
diligeut  stiidy  of  which  excellent  branch  of  knowlfilg^e  we  scriously  nud  earucvtly 
cxhort  our  youuger  friends.  Thtre  is  no  reasoii  »hy  thi-  nidiincnts  of  jfeometT) 
should  not  be  tanght  to  every  child  as  soon  as  it  can  read,  aud  it  is  of  i^reat  conse- 
(luence  that  the  dry  aiid  troublesome  initiatiou  should  take  place  while  the  authprity 
»ij  inasters  can  ovcr-nile  whntevi-r  obstacUs  the  idlf ness  or  volatility  of  the  jmpil  may 
present.  No  persou  ever  ueplects  matheuiatics  uithout  bitUrly  ri>i>outiut;  it,  a.s  we 
cau  testily  to  our  sorrow.  However  little  you  learn,  if  it  bc  well  leiiriied,  it  iH  a  grreat 
deal  beUer  ihan  noiu  .     \N  liiTeas,  any  proficit  ucy   in   (Jmk  or  Lutiu  «hort  of  thut 
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was  some  little  diversity  in  thc  difFerent  observations,  owing  to  a  halo 
arouud  the  body  of  the  planet,  supposed  to  be  its  atmosphere,  whicli 
very  mucli  disturbed  the  times  of  contact,  particularly  the  internal 
ones,  i.  e.  the  points  when  the  planet  was  completely  immersed  in  the 
sun,  and  Avhen  it  began  to  emerge.  From  this  celestial  phaenomenon, 
the  groinid  on  which  the  observatory  stood  was  christened  Point 
Venus,  though  possibly  it  might  have  deserved  the  appellation  on  other 
accounts. 

This  was  the  astronomers'  day  of  liappiness  ;  the  reward  of  all  their 
pains,  privations,  shiverings,  scorchings,  salt  diet^  tossing  to  and  fro, 
sea-sickness,  and  incarceration  on  ship  board^  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  only  differs  from  imprisonment  in  the  county  gaol  by  being 
much  more  disagreeable. 

While  the  officers  and  savants  were  absorbed  in  observation  and 
calculation,  some  of  the  ship's  crew  broke  into  one  of  the  store  rooms^ 

which  enables  to  read  and  understaud  an  author  with  vernacular  fluency,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  English,  is  of  no  use  at  all,  any  further  than  the  practice  of 
construing  may  give  a  command  of  language,  very  dearly  purchased  by  the  confusion 
which  a  superficial  knowledge  of  derivations  introduces  into  our  apprehension  of  the 
primaiy  meaning  and  coUateral  application  of  words,  That  a  good  classical  scholar 
will  understand  his  native  tongue  better  than  a  man  of  only  one  language  is  morc 
than  probable,  but  the  classic  smatterer  will  be  found  to  thiuk  more  vaguely,  and 
express  his  thoughts  less  precisely,  than  the  mere  English  scholar  of  the  same  calibre  of 
intellect.  Sensible  women,  who  have  small  French  and  no  Latin,  commonly  cxpress 
themselves  both  viva  voce,  and  ou  paper,  much  better  than  their  husbands  and 
brothers,  because  they  say  the  words  which  their  thoughts  bring  along  with  them, 
whereas  men  used  to  construe,  are  always  construing  thcir  thovights  into  a  diction  as 
alien  and  unnatural  as  if  they  actually  thought  in  one  language  and  spoke  in  anothor. 
To  the  female,  language  is  the  body  of  thought ;  to  the  half  taught  male,  the  drapery. 
When  we  consider  that  in  nothing  has  the  discipline  of  intellect  so  strong  a  bearing 
on  the  moral  being,  as  in  what  regards  the  just  appreciation  of  words,  we  cannot 
think  this  a  matter  of  light  importance.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  favour  any  system  of 
education  which  would  consign  the  beautiful  works  of  anti(|uity  to  neglect  and 
obhvion ;  but  for  those  whose  school  days  must  necessarily  be  few,  we  very  nmch 
doubt  the  expediency  of  giving  any  of  that  precious  time  to  grammars  and  lexicons, 
unless  the  mind  be  of  a  very  fanciful  or  poetical  turn,  or  posscss  the  peculiar  facnlty 
of  a  linguist.  Latin  and  Greek  should  always  make  a  part  of  the  erudition  of  an  idlc 
gentleman,  and  of  a  professional  scholar,  but  may  well  be  dispensed  with  by  the  great 
and  valuable  class,  who  are  destined  to  the  active  employments  of  life. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  few,  who  are  unfortunate  cnough  to  be  even  more 
ignorant  of  astronomy  than  ourselves,  we  may  take  the  liberty  to  statethatthe  transit, 
or  passage  of  a  planet  over  the  sun's  disk,  is  an  unfrequent  phaenomenon,  only  inci- 
dent  to  the  inferior  planets  (thdsc  revolving  betwecn  the  earth  and  the  sun),  and  of 
great  iniportance  in  detennining"  the  distanccs  of  the  heavenly  Ijodies  froui  thi;  sun, 
from  the  earth,  and  from  each  other. 
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aiul  stole  a  riuantity  of  spike  nails.  This  was  a  very  scrious  iHsaster, 
for  the  improvident  distribution  of  the  Ijooty  aniong  the  islanders  teiided 
to  bring  down  tlie  vahie  of  iron,  thc  staple  coniniodity.  One  of  the 
thieves  was  detected,  but,  tliougli  punislied  with  two  dozcn  l.-ushcs,  lie 
refused  to  inform  against  his  accomplices. 

Sunday  the  4th  of  June  was,  in  strictness  of  speech,  the  King's  birth 
day,  but  the  celebration  was  dcferred  till  the  5th,  in  order  that  all 
the  partics  might  unite  in  tlie  festivities  at  Point  ^''enus.  Events, 
trivial  as  this,  arc  not  Mithout  intcrest,  mIicu  they  carry  thc  thoughts 
and  fcclings  of  man  half  across  the  globc.  Xarratives  of  voyagcs  ncvcr 
are  dull  books,  though  they  may  sometimes  have  been  Mritten  by  very 
dull  mcn.  Thcir  tedious  minutcness  is  oftcn  their  greatest  charm. 
We  are  always  interested  to  know  what  an  Englishman  was  doing  at 
half  past  ten  at  night  on  thc  Pacific  Ocean.  Several  native  chicftains 
wcre  present  at  thc  commemoration,  who  drank  thc  King's  health 
undcr  the  name  of  Kihiargo,  the  nearest  approximation  their  organs 
could  make  to  King  George.  It  Mas  extrcmely  amusing  to  Iicar  thc 
metamorphoscs  which  these  islanders,  whose  own  language,  soft,  Ii(piid, 
and  mclodious,  was  easilv  mastcred  cvcn  by  the  comnion  scamcn  of  the 
Endeavour,  etfcctcd  upon  the  crabbcd,  consonant-crowdcd  namcs  of 
their  visitors.  The  commander  was  T(X)fc,  i\Ir.  Ilicks,  Hete  (a  mani- 
fest  improvement) ;  Bohn  was  JNIr.  Robcrt  IMoIincux,  the  sailing 
master,  for  ^AIoIincux  was  quite  unaj)proacIia])Ie  ;  IMr.  Gore  was  Toaro  ; 
Dr.  Solander,  Toruno ;  ^lr.  Banks,  Tapauk  ;  I\Ir.  Parkinson,  Patini ; 
i\Ir.  Grcen,  Etcrcc,  and  JMr.  Petcrsgiil,  Pctrodcro.  It  is  manifcst  how 
nnich  the  northern  roughness  of  our  apj)cllatives  is  softencd  by  Otahcitaii 
Italianization.  A  skilful  linguist  might  have  derived  many  useful  hints 
and  agrccablc  spcculations  as  to  the  formation  of  languagcs  from  this 
prctty  miscalling. 

Soon  aftcr  thc  transit,  our  voyagers  had  an  oppportunity  of  witncss- 
ing  an  Otidicitan  funeral.  In  ^qw  niatters  liave  savjige,  not  to  say 
civilized  nations,  bctrayed  grcatcr  absurdities  than  in  funeral  rites  ; 
and  yct,  the  respcct  almost  univcrsally  ])aid  to  the  rcmains  of  mortality 
has  lK'cn  hcld,  and  not  unwiscly,  a  syinptoin  of  a  stirring  instiiict  aiid 
forcl)oding  (»f  immortiility.  The  OUdicitan  custom  sccins  admirably 
calculated  to  bring  on  a  |)cstilence ;  yet,  I)efore  their  commercc  witli 
Europcans,  it  is  said  that  epidemic  disea.se  was  unknown  among  tlicsc 
islanders.  Previous  to  intermcnt  the  bodics  are  cxposcd  in  a  shcd,  and 
not  rcmovcd  till  all  the  tlcsh  is  putriticd  away  ;  thcn  thc  Imiiics  are 
buricd.  Iii  so  warm  a  climatc  thc  dcconij)o.sition  niust  go  oii  rajiidly. 
Along  with  tlic  b(Hly,  which  is  laid  out  luidcr  a  canoc  awning,  covcrcd 
with    rinc  cloth,   somc  articlcs  of  to(Hl    arc  jilaccd,  as  aii  ofFcring  to  tlie 

1  I) 
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gods,  thougli,  as  they  do  not  believe  that  the  gods  eat,  this  ofFering 
must  be  considered  as  merely  ceremonial.  Like  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Orientals,  the  Otaheitans  signalize  their  grief  by  wounding  their 
bodies,  which  is  performed  with  a  shark's  tooth.  Fragments  of  cloth, 
stained  with  blood  and  tears  are  thrown  upon  the  body.  The  relatives 
of  the  deceased  occupy,  for  some  time,  a  habitation  near  the  place  of 
sepulture,  and  the  chief  mourner  another.'^ 

*  The  followiug  account  of  au  Otaheitan  funeral  is  taken  from  the  "  Family 
Library,"  vol.  25.  It  refers  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  and  admirably 
illustrates  the  two  poiuts  of  character  we  so  much  love  and  commend  in  Sir  Joseph, 
his  passion  for  observatiou,  and  his  catholic  spirit  of  accommodation,  undauuted  by 
"  the  world's  dread  laugh." 

"An  old  woman  having  died,  Mr.  Banks,  whose  pursuit  was  knowledge  of  every 
kind,  and  who,  to  gain  it,  made  himself  one  of  the  people,  requested  he  might  attend 
the  ceremony,  and  witness  all  the  mysteries  of  the  solemnity  of  depositing  the  body 
in  the  Morai  or  burying  place.  The  request  was  complyed  with,  but  on  no  other 
condition  than  his  taking  a  part  in  it.  This  was  just  what  was  wished.  In  the 
evening  he  repaired  to  the  house,  where  he  was  received  by  the  daughter  of  the 
deceased  and  several  others,  amougst  whom  was  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Oue  of  the  chiefs  of  the  district  was  the  principal  mourner,  wearing  a  fantastical  dress. 

Mr.  Banks  was  stripped  entirely  of  his  European  dress,  and  a  small  piece  of  cloth 
was  tied  round  his  middle.  His  face  and  body  were  then  smeared  with  charcoal  aud 
water,  as  low  as  to  the  shoulders,  till  they  were  as  black  as  those  of  a  negro.  The 
same  operation  was  performed  ou  the  rest,  among  whom  were  some  women,  who  were 
reduced  to  a  state  as  near  nakeduess  as  himself — the  boy  was  blacked  all  over ;  after 
which  the  procession  set  forward,  the  chief  mourner  having  mumbled  something  like 
a  prayer  over  the  body. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  fly  from  these  processions  with  theutmostprecipita- 
tion.  On  the  present  occasion,  several  large  parties  of  the  natives  were  put  to  flight ;  all 
the  houses  were  deserted,  and  not  a  single  Otaheitan  was  to  be  seen.  The  body  beiug 
deposited  on  astage  erected  for  it,  the  mourners  were  dismissed  to  wash  themselves  iu 
the  river,  and  to  resume  their  customary  dresses,  and  customary  gaiety." 

There  is  atleast  aconsistency  in  blacking  the  body  for  mourning,  where  the  body 
is  tatooed  for  ornament.  To  the  latter  operation  Sir  Joseph  Banks  ncver  submitted, 
though  we  doubt  not  he  would  have  endured  it,  if  his  so  doing  would  have  elucidated 
auy  point  of  the  history  of  nature  or  of  man ;  especially  as  the  Otaheitaus  scldom 
tatoo  the  face. 

A  man  who  makes  the  pursuit  and  enlargement  of  kuowledge  his  main  earthly 
object,  should  stop  at  nothiug  but  crime  to  obtain  it.  Such  a  man  was  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  no  duty,  inherited  or  assumed,  forbad  thc  indulgence  of  his  passion.  But 
there  are  many  situations  in  which  it  is,  in  the  prescnt  state  of  society,  a  moral 
obligation  to  refraiu  from  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  the  ridiculous.  It  would  have 
been  by  no  means  proper  for  Captain  Cook  to  have  appeared  at  the  funeral  in 
Otaheitan  mourning,  It  would  neither  have  suitcd  the  dignity  of  his  ofl!ice,  nor  thc 
gravity  of  his  character.  In  fact,  there  are  some  people  that  may  be  laughed  at,  aud 
not  the  less  respected,  and  others  who  may  uof.  In  order  to  ascertain  which  geuus 
you  beloDg  to  yourself,  you  have  only  to  consider  whether  thcrc  is  any  thing  in  your 
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On  tlie  12th  of  June,  some  of  the  islanders  came  to  complain  that 
two  of  the  seameii  had  stolen  their  bows  and  arrows,  aud  some  strings 
of  plaited  hair.^  The  charge  was  investigated,  and  brought  home ; 
the  ofFenders  were  punished  witli  two  dozeu  lashes.  It  is  not  mentioncd 
whether  the  Otidieitans  betrayed  the  same  sensibility  on  this  as  on  a 
former  occasion. 

Their  bows  and  arrows  are  merely  used  for  sport,  or  for  killing  birds. 
In  battle  they  use  only  slings  and  javelius.  Tubourai  Tamaide  could 
send  a  sliaft  more  than  tlie  sixtli  part  of  a  mile.  He  shot  kneeling, 
and  dropped  his  bow  as  soon  as  the  arrow  was  discharged.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  iu  his  morning  walk  met  some  Otaheitan  minstrels,  who  poured 
forth  extempore  strains,  mostly  in  praise  of  their  English  visitors, 
accompanied  by  the  music  of  two  flutes  and  three  drums.  The  drummers 
were  the  improvisatori. 

The  rilching  disposition  of  the  Otaheitans  increasing  with  impunity, 
Mr.  Cook  resolved  if  possible  to  check  it  by  some  decisive  step.  He  ha<l 
strictly  prohibited  his  meu  from  firing  ou  any  pretext  at  the  natives, 
as  he  justly  thought  that  he  had  no  right  to  act  after  the  Englisli  law, 
iii  a  country  where  no  such  law  had  been  proniulgated.  It  seomed  the 
best  ex}>edieiit  to  retaliate  by  seizing  certain  canoes  laden  with  fish. 
Tweiity  canoes  aiid  tlieir  freiglit  were  detained,  and  iiotice  was  given, 
that  unless  tlie  stolen  articles  were  restored,  the  cauoes  would  be  burned; 
a  threat  which  there  was  iio  intention  of  putting  in  force.  A  list  of 
the  lost  and  stolen  was  made  out,  consisting  of  a  coal-rake,  the  seiitry's 
mus(|uet,  8ir  Josepirs  pistols,  a  sword,  and  a  water  cask.  Thc 
Otaheitaiis  thought  to  compound  the  matter,  by  briiigiiig  back  the 
rake  only,  aiid  I)egge<l  hard  to  have  their  canoes  released,  as  the  fish 
was  spoiling.  But  Mr.  Cook  insisted  on  the  original  condition.  This 
firmness  however  did  not  pr^xluce  its  usual  effects,  and  Iie  was  obliged 
at  last  to  give  iip  the  canoes  with(tut  recovering  the  lost  pn^perty. 

About  tlie  sanie  time  a  deadly  oflence  was  committed  by  an  oflicer  of 
tlie  Endeavour,  who  had  gone  ashore  to  get  ballast  for  the  ship,  and 

personal  or  official  character  which  any  one  with  whom  you  are  likely  to  come  in 
contact  wLshes  to  despisc'.  Now,  if  you  exercisc  an  autliority  fonnded  on  that  vaj^e 
kind  of  fear  which  is  the  common  substitute  fi>r  resptct,  you  may  bi-  pn  tty  sure  that 
you  have,  If  your  duty  or  vocatioD  oblige  you  to  exercise  sway  over  course,  hoisterous, 
uncultivatod  niinds — over  men  of  strong  passions  and  little  sinsibility  — over  proud 
men,  or  conccited  boys,  be  sure  that  you  have  those  who  woiild  hold  you  in  contempt 
if  they  dare.  Or  if  your  virtue  wears  a  severe  aspect,  and  requires  to  bc  well  known 
before  it  ran  be  h)ved,  depend  upon  it  that  thc  world  is  weary  of  n-vereuciog  you, 
and  will  shout  triumph  whcn  you  furuish  it  with  .i  nnsnmiljfr  pntixt  for  holdinR  you 
up  to  hcoru. 
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not  Hnding  any  stones  adaptcd  for  thc  jnirposc,  bcgan  to  demolish  a 
IMorai  or  scpulchral  pile.  The  ishmders  violently  opposcd  this 
procccding,  and  scnt  a  messenger  to  the  fort^  signifying  that  no  such 
profanation  Avould  be  permittcd.  Sir  Joscph,  as  usual,  was  the  peace- 
maker.     The  petty  officcr  must  have  been  a  blockhead. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Monkhouse,  the  surgeon,  pulling  a  flower 
from  a  tree  in  a  sepulchral  enclosure,  rcceived  a  violent  blow  on  the 
back  of  thc  head  from  one  whosc  forefathers  slept  beneath  the  violated 
shade.  Hc  grapplcd  the  assaulter,  but  two  other  natives  came  and 
rescued  him.  IMost  nations,  however  ignorant,  pay  some  respect  to  the 
depositarics  of  the  dead,  nor  has  any  refinement  of  philosophy  been 
able  to  arguc  the  fceling  away. 

On  the  19th,  wliile  the  canoes  were  still  dctained,  Oberea  and  her 
train  arrived  at  the  fort.  She  bhished  not  to  request  a  nighfs  lodging 
in  Sir  Joscph's  tent ;  but  his  loss  ^vas  too  recent  for  even  his  gallantry 
to  forget,  so  the  lady  was  obliged  to  spend  the  hours  of  repose  in  her 
canoe.  She  had  spirit  and  sensibility  enough  to  feel  this  rebuke  very 
severely,  and  the  next  morning  she  returned  to  the  fort,  and  put 
herself,  hcr  canoc^  and  all  that  it  contained  into  the  power  of  the  stranger. 
A  hog  and  a  dog  were  the  price  of  reconciliation  ;  and  now,  for  thc  first 
time,  Captain  Cook  and  his  friends  tasted  dog's  flesh.  Tupia,  the 
priest,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Popee,  Avas  both  butchcr  and 
cook ;  but  his  method  of  extinguishing  life  by  holding  his  hands 
over  the  animaFs  nose  and  mouth,  took  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour; 
and  his  mode  of  baking  the  dog  ^vith  hot  stoncs,  in  a  hole  dug  in  the 
grouud,  was  very  tedious ;  but  the  dog  made  an  excellent  dish.  The 
esculcnt  dogs  are  fed  entirely  upon  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other 
vegetables.  AIl  meat  and  fish  is  cooked  in  the  same  way;  but 
hogs  and  dogs  are  the  only  quadrupeds  cateUj  and  the  poultry  is  very 
indiff*erent. 

On  the  21st  the  fort  was  visited  by  Oamo,  the  husband  of  Obcrca, 
from  wliom  she  was  separated  by  mutual  consent,  and  they  lived  as 
amicably  as  any  other  neighbours;  with  him  camc  thc  heir  apparent, 
a  minor,  undcr  the  guardianship  of  Toothah,  who  excrcised  command 
in  his  name.  Obcrea  and  her  attendants  made  their  obeisance,  by 
uncovering  thcmselves  from  the  waist  upward.  By  a  most  singular  law 
of  succession,  the  child  succecds  to  its  fathcr's  authority  and  title  as 
soon  as  it  is  born,  tlic  fathcr  continuing  to  administer  governmcnt  as 
regcnt ;  but  in  this  casc  thc  claims  of  Oamo  wcre  supcrsedcd  in  favour 
of  Tootahah,  who  had  distinguishcd  liimsclf  as  a  warrior.  The  young 
prince  was  betrothcd  to  his  sistcr,  an  Egyptiau  fashion ;  though  she 
was  sixteen  and  he  uo  morc  than  sevcii.     Neither  of  these  youug  peoplc 
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werc  permittcd  to  cnter  the  tent.  Thcy  were  the  children  of  Oaim» 
and  Olxjrea. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  IMr.  Cook  with  Dr.  Solander,  I\Ir.  Banks,  and 
a  coinmunicative  Otalieitan  called  Tituboalo,  set  out  to  make  a  circuit 
of  the  island,  and  discovered  tliat  it  consists  of  two  ])eninsulas  united  by 
a  neck  of  swampy  ground,  about  two  miles  across,  over  wliich  tlic 
islanders  use  to  carry  their  canoes,  as  the  Greeks  in  thePeloponesian  war 
transported  tlieir  triremes  over  tlie  isthmus  of  Corinth.  By  their  guide, 
Tituboalo,  they  were  informed  tliat  each  peninsula  has  its  own  king, 
(though  the  mIioIc  island  was  formerly  under  one  hcad).  The  sovercigns 
are  indej)cndcnt,  but  the  ruier  of  Opoureonu,  the  north-westcrn  j)cnin- 
sula,  claimed  a  sort  of  homage  from  him  of  Tiarraboo  or  Otalieite  Nuz, 
tlie  eastern  moiety  of  the  isle.  Our  voyagers  were  introduced  to 
Waheatua,  the  king  of  Tiarraljoo,  who  was  seated  at  ease  under  a  canoc 
awning,  no  inelegant  or  untitting  canopy  of  state  in  a  country  where 
marine  has  far  outstrij)j)ed  civil  architecture.  They  also  visited  their 
fricnd  Tootahali,  and  other  cliieftains,  and  were  exceedingly  well  received 
every  where.  Kospitality,  and  something  like  j)oliteness  to  strangers, 
arc  amiablc  (jualitics  that  cling  to  man  in  a  lower  state  of  moral 
culturc  than  any  othcrs ;  thcy  scem  to  j)recede  or  survivc  thc  matcrnal 
atfection  itself.  Hosj^itality  and  rcvcngc  are  the  highcst  moral  obliga- 
tions  of  savage  cthics.  The  gods  of  Homcr,  though  not  remarkable  for 
their  care  of  morals,  except  where  thcir  j)ersonalities  were  concerned, 
as  in  casc  of  j)erjury  and  sacrilegc,  brokcn  vows  and  neglected  siicrifice, 
ncverthclcss  avcnged  thc  j^oor  and  the  strangcr.*  In  civilizcd  comnni- 
nitics,  strangers  arc  gcncrally  objccts  of  caution  and  mistrust.  To  the 
barbarian,  tlie  new-comer  must  be  eithcr  a  guest  or  an  enemy.t 

The  most  rcmarkablc  objects  which  our  voyagers  bchcld  in  this 
excursion  bore  relation  to  dcath.  The  one  was  a  semicircular  lx>ard, 
to  which  were  aj)j)cn(lcd  fiftcen  lunnan  jaws,  frcsh,  and  witli  all  thc 
tccth  cntire.  No  account  could  Ix;  obtaincd  of  this  ghastly  cxliibition  ; 
but  it  might  easily  have  l)cen  conjectured  that  these  jaws  wcre  troj)liics, 
likc  the  scalj)S  of  the  North  American  Indians,  the  bones  with  wliich 
thc  Ashantees  ornament  their  drums,  or  thc  blceding  hcads  whicli  tlie 
Iluns  fastcncd  to  tlicir  horscs'  nccks.     Was  it  in  a  niildcr  sj)irit  tliat  thc 

•Sec  Odyssec,  B.  xi.  207;  xiv.  57;  ix.  270. 

f  I  remcmbcr  to  have  heard  a  lady  who  had  speiit  iiuich  tiine  among  thc  Nortl» 
Anierican  Indians,  describe  the  opinions  of  onc  of  the  natiuns  XLs  to  a  fnlnri-  stati'  to 
this  tffLct: — 'rhc  way  to  their  paradise  lies  over  a  bridgc  of  a  hair's  breailth,  like  tlie 
Alsirat  of  the  Moslews;  over  this  narrow  passa^^e  those  only  can  go  in  safety  who  cau 
prtxlncf  the  scalps  of  their  inemies,  aud  froin  whosc  door  the  strangcr  was  uot 
turued  awuy. 
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heroes  of  IMorat  piled  up  the  skulls  of  the  Burgundians,  and  affixed 
thereto  that  memorable  inscription — "  A.  D.  1476,  Charles  the  Bokl, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  unjustly  invading  Switzerland,  left  this  monument." 

The  otlier  was  the  grand  Morai  or  Mausoleum  of  Oherea.  There  is 
scarcely  a  cape  or  promontory  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  isle,  on  which 
oue  of  these  sepulchral  edifices  is  not  to  be  seen  ;  but  the  royal  sepulchre 
was  far  more  magnificent  than  the  others.  Had  the  Otaheitans  been  a 
Christian,  or  any  wise  a  religious  people,  we  might  laud  their  piety  in 
dedicating  their  only  solid  architecture  to  the  departed.  As  it  is,  there 
is  a  whimsical  contrast  betvreen  the  slight  sheds  which  suffice  for  their 
living  bodies,  and  the  massy  piles  they  prepare  for  their  lifeless  relics. 
An  Otaheitan  house,  if  it  deserve  that  appellation,  is  merely  a  pointed 
roof,  thatched  with  pahn  or  banana  leaves,  and  supported  by  three  rows 
of  posts,  about  nine  feet  high  in  the  centre,  while  the  eaves  reach  to 
within  tvvo  feet  of  the  ground.  It  is  open  on  all  sides ;  no  wattling 
fills  the  inter-columniations.  The  floor  is  uniformly  covered  with  soft 
hay,  on  which  the  family  sleep  by  night  and  recline  by  day ;  the  master 
and  his  wife  in  the  middle,  the  unmarried  females  on  one  side,  and  the 
youug  batchelors  on  the  other.  If  European  delicacy  be  shocked  at 
this,  be  it  recollected  that  not  so  much  separation  obtains  in  many  ahovel, 
rustic  and  urban,  Cornish  and  Irish,  that  owns  the  sway  of  the  "Defender 
of  the  Faitli."  In  these  levelling  days,  too,  some  may  take  oflfence  at 
another  regulation ;  the  Toutoos,  or  domestics,  are  not  allowed  to  sleep 
under  the  thatch  at  all,  unless  it  rains  very  hard,  and  then  they  may 
just  creep  under  the  eaves.  But  there  is  no  great  diff*erence  in  Otaheite 
whether  you  sleep  under  a  shed  or  under  a  tree,  except  for  the  honour 
of  the  thing,  far  less  than  there  is  between  the  scullion's  attic  in  a 
great  English  house,  and  the  hovels  which  serve  the  really  servile  part 
of  our  population  for  chamber,  kitchen,  parlour,  and  all,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  multitudes  who  seldom  pass  the  night  under  a  roof,  except  when 
they  are  in  prison. 

But  although  these  dormitories*  (for  they  are  nothing  else)  may  seem 
to  contribute  little  to  the  comfort,  and  not  at  all  to  the  privacy  of  the 
Otaheitans,  they  must  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the 

*  Besides  these  pervious  homestalls,  which  serve  the  bulk  of  the  population,  there 
are  another  sort  of  tabernacles,  appropriated  to  the  chiefs;  moveable  pavilions,  formed 
of  trellis-work,  closely  covered  with  cocoa-nnt  leaves.  They  are,  like  the  sheds  of 
the  commonalty,  seldom  used  except  in  the  hours  of  repose ;  but  the  chieftain  and  his 
wife  are  privilfged  to  lie  by  themselves, 

There  are  also  public  buildings,  largc  enough  to  accomodate  the  whole  population 
of  a  district,  at  tirnes  of  general  assembly,  somc  of  them  as  much  as  200  feet  long, 
and  .'K)  feet  high  iii  the  centre. 
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prospect.  They  are  alraost  iuvariably  erected  iu  the  woods,  aud  only 
just  euougli  space  is  cleared  for  them  to  prevent  the  thatch  from 
being  injured  by  the  drippings  of  the  trees ;  so  that  the  iumates  have 
but  to  step  from  their  owu — door  we  cauuot  call  it — iuto  the  de- 
lightful  groves  of  bread-fruit  aud  cocoa-uut  trees,  from  which  they 
derive  at  ouce  shade,  provisiou  aud  clotliing.  So  that  the  reproach  of 
Horace  against  the  Romans  of  liis  time,  that  the  useful  olive  aud  tig 
tree  were  supplanted  by  the  umbrageous  barrenness  of  the  plaue, 
is  iuapplicable  to  Otaheitan  arl)oricuIture.  These  groves  are  free  from 
uuderwood,  and  every  where  intersected  by  the  paths  leading  from  oue 
habitatiou  to  another.  There  are  few  effects  of  liumau  neighbourliood 
niore  Ijeautiful  than  the  net-work  of  tracks  iu  a  peopled  sylvau  regiou. 

Such  are  the  abodes  of  the  liviug  Otaheitans,  quickly  set  up,  aud 
readily  abandoned.  Our  voyagers  fouud  some  districts  sprinkled  thickly 
with  the  remaius  of  deserted  dwellings.  But  iu  the  repositaries  of  their 
dead,  they  affect  a  permanence,  aud  exliibit  some  skill  in  architecture. 
The  IMorais  are  erected  ou  points  and  headlands,  iu  the  m(»st  couspicuous 
situations.  The  main  ambition  of  au  Otaheitau,  is  to  have  a  respectable 
IVIorai,  as  a  sou  of  Erin  sets  his  heart  upon  a  numerous  aud  jovial 
atteudauce  at  his  funeral. '^     The  botlies  are  first  left  to  putrefy  under 

*  Of  all  people  the  Otaheitaus  are  the  most  aristocratical,  for  they  carry  their 
aristocracy  beyond  the  i^ave.  They  believe  iu  no  hell,  but  iu  au  upper  aTjd  lower 
heaveu,  distingiiished  by  ditferent  degrees  of  happiness,  apportioned,  uot  according 
to  merit,  but  to  rank.  The  heaven  of  the  chiefs  is  Tamrua  V  erai ;  the  limbo  of  the 
Plebeians  is  Linhoboo.  But  it  were  well  if  the  spirit  of  caste  appeared  iii  uo  more 
practical  form.  If  a  patrician  female  bear  a  child  to  a  man  of  inftrior  condition,  the 
offspriug  of  the  misalliance  is  never  allowed  to  live.  Yet  this  regulation  no  more 
prevents  such  couuections,  than  the  iusupcrable  disgracc  attachi-d  to  cuhiir  in  the 
slave-states  of  America  prevents  the  breediug  of  mulattoes.  Wherever  a  degraded 
caste  exists,  a  gross  profligacy  of  manners  will  be  found  to  prevail. 

When  the  missionaries  first  arrivcd  at  Otaheite,  iu  1797,  Iddeah,  wife  of  Pomarre, 
had  a  child  by  her  Cicisbco,  a  Toutoo  or  Plebeian.  The  brethren  vaiuly  strove  to 
save  its  life.     Iddeah  declarvd  that  she  would  abide  by  the  customs  of  hrr  auccstors  ! 

If  some  of  the  issues  of  savage  aristocracy  are  loathsome  aud  revolting,  others  are 
exquisitely  ridiculous.  An  Otaheitan  chieftan  is  fed  by  his  attendauLs,  like  a  baby, 
because  it  does  not  comport  with  his  dignity  to  feed  himself. 

Wheu  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  propitiate  the  divinity  with  a  human  sacrifice,  the 
victim  is  always  chosen  from  the  lowest  clasa.  He  is  not  appri/ed  of  the  honour 
int4.-nded  him,  but  secretly  assassinated.  This  selectiou  is  unt  without  parallel  in 
ancient  histor}-.  When  the  Massilians  were  aJHicted  with  any  pestilence,  or  public 
calauiity,  they  took  the  most  miscrable  wretch  they  could  lay  hold  of,  decked  hiin 
with  irarluuds,  aud  offered  hiui  as  a  plenar>'  satisfuctiou  to  the  divine  wrath.  These 
idolaters  must  have  thought  their  deitics  more  gluttous  than  epicures  iu  bIoi»d,  since 
they  pave  them  the  vilest  they  could  Hud. 

In  speaking  of  Otaheite,  ihough  we  speak  iu  the  preseut  teuse,  we  would  be  under 
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a  slied,  callod  Tapowow,  and  tlien  tlie  bones  are  buried  in  the  Morai, 
Avliich  is  a  sort  of  pavement,  with  a  pyramid  of  stone  on  one  side.  Thc 
description  and  dimensions  of  Oberea's,  or  the  royal  Morai  of  Opoureonu, 
are  thus  given  in  the  narrative  of  Cook's  first  voyage.  "  It  is  a  pile  of  stone 
raised  pyramidically  on  an  oblong  base  or  square,  267  feet  long,  and. 
87  feet  wide.  On  each  side  is  a  flight  of  steps ;  those  at  the  sides 
being  broader  than  those  at  the  ends,  so  that  it  terminates  not  in  a 
square  of  the  same  figure  as  the  base,  but  in  a  ridge,  like  the  roof  of  a 
house.  There  were  eleven  of  tliese  steps  to  one  of  these  IMorais,  each  of 
which  was  four  feet  high  ;  so  that  the  height  of  the  pile  was  forty-four 
feet ;  each  step  was  formed  of  one  course  of  white  coral  stone,  which 
was  neatly  squared  and  polished ;  the  rest  of  the  mass,  for  there  was 
no  hollow  within,  consisted  of  round  pebbles,  which,  from  the  regularity 
of  their  figures,  seemed  to  have  been  wrought.  The  foundation  was  of 
rock-stones,  which  were  also  squared.  In  the  middle  of  the  top  stood 
an  image  of  a  bird,  carved  in  wood,  and  near  it  a  broken  one  of  a  fish, 
carved  in  stone.  The  whole  of  this  pyramid  made  one  side  of  a  spacious 
area  or  square,  360  feet  by  354,  which  was  walled  in  witli  stone,  and 
paved  with  flat  stones  through  its  whole  extent.  About  a  hundred 
yards  to  the  west  of  this  building  was  another  paved  area  or  court,  in 
which  were  several  small  stages  raised  on  wooden  pillars,  about  seven 
feet  high,  which  are  called  by  the  Indians  Eatuahs  or  Whattuas,  and 
seem  to  be  a  kind  of  altars,  as  upon  these  are  placed  provisions  of  all 
kinds,  as  ofl^erings  to  their  gods." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Morai  is  at  once  church  and  church-yard, 
which  might  incline  us  to  an  opinion,  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  were 
the  objects  of  Otaheitan  worship.  This,  however,  our  voyagers  did  not 
discover  to  be  the  case.  There  are  male  and  female  Morais — and 
others,  probably  those  of  the  inferior  classes,  whicli  are  common  to  both 
sexes.  There  are  also  male  and  female  deities — worshipped  by  males 
and  females  respectively.  Every  individual  is  supposed  to  have  a 
guardian  power,  of  appropriate  sex ;  as  among  the  Romans,  evcry  man 
had  his  Genius,  and  every  woman  her  Juno.  Tlie  priestly  ofiice  is 
alvv^ays  performed  by  men,  but  some  officiate  for  their  own  scx,  and 
others  for  the  women.  The  Otaheitans  do  however  acknowledge  onc 
supreme  deity.  The  practice  of  human  sacrifice  was  not  fully  ascer- 
tained  during  Cook's  visit,  though  strong  evidence  of  it  appeared  in 

stood  to  speak  of  the  times  when  it  first  became  known  to  Europe.  Great  changcs 
have  been  wrought  since,  and  good  men  have  done  wonders  to  eradicate  both  the 
vices  which  were  indigenous  to  the  island,  and  those  which  Europeanshad  superadded 
tij  the  original  stock. 
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tlie  skulls  exposed  oii  the  IMorais.  Oiir  vovao^ers,  in  tliis  trip,  not 
only  gained  correct  knowledge  of  tlie  dimensions  of  Otaheite,  and  the 
bays,  liarljours,  and  indentations  of  the  coast,  but  becamewell  acquainted 
with  the  general  aspect  of  the  countr}'.  The  centre  rises  in  ridges  of 
mountains,  visible  at  the  distancc  of  sixty  railes,  ragged  and  craggy, 
yet  clothed  with  vegetation  to  the  very  top  ;  tl)e  trees,  and  tree- 
like  herbs,  liang  from  every  steep,  shoot  up  in  every  fissure,  and 
stretcli  over  every  ravine ;  numerous  rivulets,  and  some  streams  of 
respectidde  breadth  and  depth,  descend  from  chese  hills  to  water  and 
fertilize  the  flat  land  which  girdles  the  isle,  as  it  were,  Mith  a  garland 
of  fniits  and  flowers,  and  here  are  the  roofs  and  the  gardens  of  the 
natives.  A  little  j)Iot  suiiices  for  each  ;  for  the  banana,  wliich,  with 
the  bread-fruit,  and  cocoar  nuts,  fornis  their  staple  of  focKl,  produces  a 
large  quantity  of  sustenance  in  a  small  space.*  No  species  of  grain 
seems  to  have  Ijeen  known  in  Otaheite  at  the  date  of  Cook's  arrival. 
Cultivation,  thcrefore,  wherc  it  existed,  would  scarcelyvarv  the  picture. 
There  was  nothing  that  could  l>e  called  a  town,  or  even  a  village  ;  and 
the  habitations,  lurking  among  the  trees,  would  not  affect  the  prosjwct 
much  more  than  the  sheds  erected  by  wood-cutters  or  charcoal  burners 
in  an  English  woodland,  which,  though  they  address  themselves  vcry 
j)leasantly  to  the  feelings,  niake  littlc  imprcssion  on  the  eye.  The 
Morais  and  thc  canoes  alone  reniind  the  sailor  mIio  coasts  the  shores  of 
this  gay  island  of  human  handiwork.  The  latter  were  very  numerous, 
gliding  along  the  waters,  or  drawn  out  uj>on  the  beach.  The  large 
double  war  canoes,  with  their  high  curving  j)rows,  and  the  j).issage 
canoes,  with  their  shady  awnings,  had  a  picturesque  and  classical  effect, 
On  the  Ist  of  July,  the  Lieutenant  and  his  scientific  comj)anions 
returned  to  the  fort. 

This  excursion  haxl  not  quite  satiated  the  curiosity  of  Sir  Jo»yj>h. 
On  the  3rd  of  June  he  set  out  again  with  somelndian  guides  to  trace  a 
river   to  its  source,   and   ascertain    how  far   its  banks  were   inhabited. 

•  "  A  spot  of  a  little  more  than  a  thousand  squart  fcet  will  contain  froui  thirty  to 
forty  Banana  plants.  A  clusttT  of  Baiiana*;,  prodncvd  on  a  siiijjle  plant,  (tfton  cou- 
tains  from  nne  huiidred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  eiphty  fruits,  aud  weij;hs  from 
seventy  to  eighty  pounds.  But  reckoninK  tho  weight  of  a  chister  only  at  forty  |)ound5^ 
such  a  plantation  would  produce  more  than  four  thousand  pouiids  of  uutritivc  sub 
stauce.  M.  ilumboUlt  ealculate-,  tliat  as  thirty-Uiree  pounds  of  wheat,  aiid  iiiiiety 
uiue  pouuds  of  potatoes,  require  the  samc  gpacc  as  that  iu  which  ^OOOlbs.  of  Bauauaa 
are  Rrowu,  the  jiroduce  of  Bananas  is  consequently  ti»  that  «»f  wh»'at  as  133,  aiul  to 
that  of  potat«K's  as    1 J."     I.ihrnn/  nf  F.ntrrfnhihiif  Kiitnrlitltic. 

Linmrus  has  been  particularly  complimentary  t«»  the  lianana,  uamiug  it  .Mu«f«' 
paradisaica,  either  froin  Mou/a,  a  native  teriu  fnr  the  phiiit,  «>r  iii  honoiir  of  Ant(>uiu< 
Mu-sa,  the  favourite  physiciau  of  Aujfustus. 

4    K 
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Having  past  a  house,  which  he  vvas  told  was  the  last  they  should  see, 
where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  with  cocoa  nuts,  tliey  continued 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  streani,  which  led  them  a  wild  and  rugged 
Avay,  often  passing  under  vaults  of  native  rock.  "  The  way  up  the 
rocks  was  truly  dreadful,  the  sides  nearly  perpendicular,  and  in  some 
places  one  hundred  feet  high ;  they  were  also  rendered  exceedingly 
slippery  by  the  water  of  innumerable  springs,  which  issued  from  the 
fissures  on  their  surface ;  yet  up  these  precipices  a  way  was  to  be 
traced  by  a  succession  of  long  pieces  of  the  bark  of  the  Hyhiscus 
TUiaceus,  which  served  as  a  rope  for  the  climber  to  take  hold  of,  and 
assisted  him  in  scrambling  from  one  ledge  to  another,  though  upon 
these  ledges  there  was  footing  only  for  an  Indian  or  a  goat.  Oue  of 
these  ropes  was  nearly  thirty  feet  in  length."  From  examination  of 
these  rocks,  Sir  Joseph  formed  an  opinion  that  Otaheite,  like  Madeira, 
is  of  volcanic  formation. 

On  the  4th,  he  benevolently  employed  himself  in  planting  a 
variety  of  seeds^  water-melons,  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  &c.  Whether 
any  of  the  stock  survive,  to  testify  the  good  man's  kind  intent,  or  any 
recollection  of  his  beneticence  abide  in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  we  are 
not  informed  ;  but  in  Otaheite,  as  in  other  places,  the  remembrance  of 
evil  seems  to  outlast  that  of  good,  for  its  inhabitants  exactly  chronicle 
the  importation  of  European  maladies,  and  will  tell  what  particular 
ships  brought  the  small-pox,  the  measles,  and  the  avenging  pest,  which 
Europe  derived  from  the  isles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  American 
continent. 

Our  voyagers  were  now  preparing  for  their  departure,when  a  greater 
embarrassment  occurred  than  had  befallen  them  since  their  arrival. 
Webb  and  Gibson,  two  young  marines,  absconded  on  the  night  of  the 
8th  of  July,  and  were  not  missed  till  next  morning.  The  Commander, 
who  readily  guessed  the  cause  of  their  absence,  waited  a  day  or  two  for 
their  return,  but  seeing  and  hearing  nothing  of  them,  he  began  to 
enquire  of  the  natives  where  they  were  concealed  ;  and  was  informed 
that  they  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  them.  Itwas  plain  enough  that  thcir  purpose  of  remaining  behind 
was  favoured  by  the  people  among  wliom  they  wished  to  naturalize 
themselves,  but  Cook,  though  he  might  feel  some  compunction  in 
tearing  them  from  the  objects  of  their  affections,  could  not  suffer  the 
example  of  desertion  to  be  set  with  impunity,  or  he  might  soon  liave 
lK*cn  Icft  without  hands  to  navigate  the  vessel.  In  this  emergency,  hc 
had  recourse  to  a  liarsh  proceeding ;  but  such  as  the  laws,  cvcn  of 
civilized  nations,  have  generally  justified.  He  seized  on  Tubourai 
Tamaide,  Tomio,  and  Oberea,  all  of  whoni  were  in  the  fort  at  the  time. 
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and  made  it  knowii  tliat  tliey  w  ould  iiot  be  (lisinis.sL'd  tiil  tlic  niarines 
were  delivered  up.  Tootahah  was  also  taken,  with  the  rest,  aboard 
the  Endeavour.  The  poor  creatures,  especially  the  woraen,  Mept 
bitterly,  when  forced  into  the  boat.  This  measure  did  not  produce  the 
intended  result.  The  party  who  were  sent  to  fetch  biick  the  deserters, 
did  not  return.  At  nine  o'cIock  on  the  lOth,  Webb,  and  several  of  the 
islanders,  arrived  at  the  fort  with  intelligence  that  Gibson,  together 
with  the  petty  officer  and  the  corporal  of  marines,  who  were  sent  after 
him,  would  be  detained  till  Tootidiah  was  discharged  from  custody. 
The  tables  were  now  turned — but  Cook  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat. 
He  despatched  INIr.  Hicks  in  the  long  boat,  with  orders  to  rescue  the 
prisoners  by  fair  means  or  force,  and  exhorted  Tootahah,  at  his  personal 
peril,  to  use  his  influence  in  bringing  about  an  amicable  arrangement. 
Tootiiliah's  missives  soon  brought  the  negotiation  to  a  favourable  issue. 
The  fugitives  returned,  and  the  hostages  were  set  at  liberty.  The  two 
Englishmen  had  actually  formed  matrimonial  connections  withOtaheitan 
girls,  purposed  to  make  the  island  their  country,  and,  in  all  probability, 
to  adopt  all  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants. 

On  the  13th  July,  the  Endeavour  weighed  anchor.  At  an  early 
liour,  the  ship  was  crowded  with  chieftains,  and  surrounded  by  canoes. 
When  she  got  under  way,  the  superiors  took  leave,  "  with  a  deccnt 
and  silent  sorrow,"  the  nuiltitude  with  hmd  and  emulous  lamentation. 
It  Mas  not  merely  a  parting  of  strangers  from  strangers.  Tuj)ia,  the 
high-priest  of  Otaheite,  and  sometime  minister  of  OI)erea,  accompanied 
the  British  as  Pilot  and  Interpreter,  and  took  with  him  a  native  boy, 
about  thirteen  years  old.  He  bade  adieu  to  his  countrymen  with 
pathetic  dignitv,  and  as  a  last  memorial,  sent  a  shirt  to  Tootahairs 
favourite  paramour ;  then  went  with  Sir  Joseph  to  the  mast-head,  and 
continued  waving  as  long  as  the  canoes  were  in  sight. 

The  period  of  our  voyagers'  sojourn  in  Otaheite  was  three  months, 
during  Mhich  they  had  acquired  a  niore  extensive  knouledge  of  its 
surface,  products,  and  inhabitants,  than  niany  persons,  after  a  long 
life,  possess  of  the  district  within  a  mile  of  their  dwellings.  Onc 
natural  effect  of  their  tarrying  was  to  raise  the  market.  At  their  first 
arrival,  provisions  were  to  l)e  obtained  in  abundance  for  beads ;  after  a 
little  while,  nothing  would  j)ass  current  but  nails,  and  l»ef<ire  their 
dej)artiire,  hogs  and  j)ouItry  were  only  to  be  had  for  hatchets. 

At  Tuj)ia's  suggestion,  Cook  directed  his  course  northward,  for 
Tethuroa,  an  island  situate  about  eiglit  leagues  N.  W.  «»f  Point  V^enus, 
and  visible  froni  the  liills  of  Otaheite.  It  was  found  to  be  small 
aiid  low,  without  Hxed  inhabitaiits,  but  <KTasionaIly  used  by  tlu- 
Otaheitaus  for  a  tishing  station.     On   the   14tii,  they  jia^sed  by  Einieo 
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and  Tapomunao.  The  15th  was  hazy,  and  little  way  made.  Tupia 
displayed  his  priestly  craft  by  praying  for  a  wind  to  his  god  Tane,  and 
constantly  boasted  of  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers,  which  he  secured  by 
never  praying  till  he  perceived  the  breeze  on  the  water. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  Endeavour  made  the  N.  W.  point 
of  Hualieine.  Canoes  soon  appeared  ;  shy  at  lirst,  but  grew  bolder 
when  they  saw  Tupia  on  deck.  The  king  and  queen  of  Huaheine,  with 
some  persuasion,  were  induced  to  come  aboard.  After  their  astonish- 
ment  was  a  little  abated,  they  grew  quite  famitiar,  and  so  gracious,  that 
his  Majesty  of  Huaheine  proposed  to  the  king  of  the  ship  an  exchange 
of  names,  the  highest  mark  of  amity  among  the  potentates  of  the  South 
Sea,  as  an  exchange  of  armour  among  Homeric  warriors,  or  of  orders 
among  European  princes.  Of  course  the  ofFer  was  embraced;  and 
King  Oree  was  Cookee,  and  Captain  Cook  was  Oree,  in  all  subsequent 
interviews. 

The  people  of  Hualieine  speak  the  language  of  Otaheite,  and  resemble 
the  Otaheitans  in  ali  particulars,  except  that,  according  to  Tupia, 
they  would  not  steal ;  but  this  national  distinction  they  were  not 
careful  to  preserve.  The  Endeavour  anchored  in  Owharree  bay,  a 
commodious  harbour  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  Captain  Cook,  alias 
Oree,  King  Cookee,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  and  others,  went 
on  shore.  Tupia  performed  some  priestly  ceremonies,  and  an  exchange 
of  presents  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  Eatuas,  or  gods  of  the  respective 
parties,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  ratification  of  a  treaty.  No 
European  ship  had  previously  touched  at  Huaheine.  In  order  to 
establish  his  claim  as  discoverer,  Cook  presented  King  Cookee  with  a 
piece  of  pewter,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "His  Britannic  Majesty's 
ship  Endeavour,  Lieutenant  Cook  commander,  16th  July,  1769."  With 
this  testimonial  his  Huahienian  Majesty  promised  never  to  part. 

In  this  island  Sir  Joseph  Banks  observed  a  curious  ark  or  coffer, 
which,  as  he  was  informed  by  Tupia's  boy,  was  called  Ewharree  no 
Eatuttj  the  house  of  God.  No  information  could  be  obtained  respecting 
its  uses;  but  it  reminded  the  philosoplier  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
and  he  reverently  abstained  from  looking  into  it.  Similar  colfers  were 
afterwards  scen  in  other  islands. 

The  natives  of  Huahcine  are  less  timid  than  the  Otahcitans,  at  least 
they  shewed  less  alarm  at  the  expiosion  of  powder  ;  but  they  are  still 
more  indolent,  and  excessively  tedious  in  trading.  Though  so  near  to 
Otaheite,  this  island  was  at  least  a  nionth  forwarder  in  vegetation. 
Sir  Joseph  discovered  few  new  plants,  liut  several  nondescript  insects, 
and  a  remarkable  variety  of  scorpion,  He  could  not  persuade  any  of 
the  mitives  to  climb  the  hills  with  him.     They  declared  that  thc  fatigue 
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woiild   kill  tlieni.     Tht'   stay  of  our   voyagers  at   Huaheine    was  only 
three  days. 

The  iiext  island  visited  was  Ulietea,  which,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion  of  Tupia,  Iiad  been  recently  subdued  by  the  Bolabolaus.  As  soon 
as  the  Endeavour  hove  iu  sight,  two  canoes  put  forth,  in  each  of  which 
was  a  woman  and  a  pig.  The  ladics  were  complimcnted  with  a  spike 
nail  apiecc,  aud  some  beads,  and  were  highly  gratiticd  with  the  ac<|uisi- 
tion.  On  landing,  Tupia  went  over  the  same  ceremonies  as  at  Huaheine, 
and  Cook  took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
England,  by  planting  the  British  flag,  a  ceremony  not  much  wiser  than 
Tupia's,  as  Cook  doubtless  felt,  but  which  his  commission  made  it  un- 
seendy  for  him  to  omit, 

The  most  noticeable  things  iu  Ulietea  Avere,  Ist,  A  IMorai,  not  pyra- 
niidal,  as  those  at  Otaheite,  but  scjuare,  and  covered  at  the  top  with 
carved  planks :  at  a  little  distance  ^vas  an  altar  or  Ewhatta,  on  Mhich 
lay  the  last  oblation — a  hog  of  eighty  pounds  weight,  roasted  whnlc. 
2nd,  Four  or  iive  arks  like  that  at  Huahcine.  Sir  Joseph,  unable  to 
restrain  his  love  of  knowledge  any  longer,  attemj)ted  to  peep  into  theni, 
which  gave  extremc  otfence.  3rd,  A  long  house,  wherein,  Ix*sides 
several  rolls  of  cloth,  and  other  consecrated  articles,  was  the  modcl  of  a 
canoe,  ornamented  with  cight  human  jaws,  thc  trophics  of  rcccnt  battlc. 
4tli,  A  tree  of  thc  Banian  kind  ;  a  congerics  of  stems  of  vast  bulk  and 
circumference. 

Hazy  weather  and  foul  winds  till  the  24th,  whcn  thc  Endcavour 
cncountercd  imminent  danger  of  striking  against  a  reef,  but  providcn- 
tially  passcd  along  a  smootli  Icdge  of  coral,  without  damage.  Thcrc 
arc  many  of  these  walls  of  coral  in  thc  South  Scas,  as  pcrpcndicular  as 
a  house  side. 

Passing  several  small  islands,  on  the  27th  the  Endcav(»ur  inade 
Otahali,  the  usual  residence  of  the  conquering  King  of  BolalMila,  whose 
vcry  name  was  cnough  to  agitate  Tupia  with  terror.  Thc  scicntitic 
party  Mcnt  on  shorc,  procurcd  thrce  h(»gs  and  somc  plantaiiis,  thc  lattcr 
pcculiarly  acccptable  as  a  substitutc  for  i)rcad  ;  thc  rathcr  as  thc  sliij)'s 
biscuit  was  all  alive  Mith  animalculae,  of  so  jMUigent  a  tastc,  that  they 
blistcred  the  tongue  like  cantharidcs.  Otahah  is,  in  C(»nij>arison 
with  othcrs  in  tlie  same  grouj),  a  thinly  jKM»j)Iod  islc  ;  but  thc  j>nj)u_ 
latioii  arc  cvidcntly  of  thc  sainc  racc.  Thcy  tlockcd  rouiid  thc  sliip, 
otfcriiig  j)r(»visi(nis  for  bartcr.  WIicii  inf(»rmc(l  by  Tuj)ia  of  thc  rank 
of  the  strangcrs,  they  made  obeisance  by  stripj)ing  t(»  thc  waist  as  in 
the  j)rcsencc  of  thcir  own  sovereigns. 

On  thc  21)tli  (»ur  voyagers  arrivcd  uudcr  thc  IVak  (»f  JioIalMda,  a 
high,  ruggcd,  and  inacccssiblc  cliir,  bcncath  whicli  it  uas  inijiossiblc  to 
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land.  It  took  till  twelve  o'clock  at  niglit  to  weather  it.  At  eiglit  next 
niorning,  they  spied  a  small  isle,  called  Maurua  — i.  e.  the  isle  of  Birds, 
surrounded  by  coral  reefs  and  destitute  of  liarbours,  but  inhabited,  and 
bearing  the  same  produce  as  the  neighbouring  isles.  They  did  not 
attempt  to  anchor  here,  but  on  Sunday  30th,  put  into  a  harbour  on  the 
west  side  of  Ulietea^  in  order  to  stop  a  leak  and  take  in  fresh  ballast. 
In  entering  the  port  they  met  with  some  nautical  difficulties,  not  easily 
compreliensible  by  landsmen.*  The  natives  of  Ulietea  appear  to  be  civiJ, 
well-disposed  people,  and  not  being  spoiled  by  the  habit  of  European 
traffic,  parted  with  their  hogs  and  poultry  at  reasonable  rates.  Sir 
Joseph  and  Dr.  Solander  spent  a  day  ashore^  very  pleasantly  ;  every 
body  seemed  to  fear  and  respectthem,  placing  iu  them  at  the  same  time 
the  greatest  coniidence,  behaving  as  if  conscious  that  they  possessed  tlie 
poAver  of  doing  mischief  without  any  propensity  to  make  use  of  it.t 
Their  respect,  however,  must  have  been  somewhat  troublesome,  for  if 
any  dirt  or  moisture  happened  to  be  in  the  way,  the  Ulieteans  strove 
which  of  them  should  carry  the  gentlemen  over  on  their  backs.  The 
manner  of  receiving  the  visitors  at  the  principal  habitations  was  some- 
what  different  from  what  had  been  observed  elsewhere.  The  people 
who  followed  them  ^vhile  they  were  on  their  way,  rushed  forward  as  soon 
as  they  came  to  a  house,  and  went  in  before  them,  leaving  a  lane  for 

*  "  As  the  wind  was  right  against  us,  we  plkd  off  one  of  the  harbours,  and  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Ist  of  August  we  came  to  an  anchor  in  the 
entrance  of  the  channel  leading  into  it,  in  fourteen  fathom  water,  being  prevented 
from  working  in  by  a  stroug  tide  setting  ovitwards.  We  then  carried  out  the  kedge  an- 
chor  in  order  to  warp  into  the  harbour ;  but  when  this  was  done,  we  could  not  trip  the 
lower  anchor  with  all  the  purchase  we  could  make  ;  we  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  lie 
still  all  night,  and  in  the  morning,  when  the  tide  turned,  the  ship  going  over  the 
anchor,  it  tripped  of  itself,  and  we  warped  the  ship  into  a  proper  birth  with  ease  and 
moored  in  twenty  eight  fathom,  with  a  sandy  bottom."  Hawkesworth,  vol.  2,page  62. 
This  Dr.  Hawkesworth  thought  was  sustaining  the  character  of  the  mariner,  just  as 
a  farce-writer  makes  an  apothecary's  diction  of  cataplasms,  emulsions,  and  carmina- 
tives,  and  a  sailor's  of  sea-terms,  oaths,  love,  aud  loyalty.  The  doctor  has  indeed 
thought  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  his  tedious  detail  of  marine  technicals,  and 
shelters  himself  uiider  the  authority  of  Pamela,  Unintelligible  as  this  sort  of  lan- 
guage  must  be  to  many,  it  is  by  no  means  objectionable  in  the  journal  of  a  real 
Kailor,  nor  is  it  improper  in  a  fictitious  auto-biography,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  but 
it  issurely  nnseasonable  in  awork  composed  by  a  professional  writer,  ou  a  subject  that 
need.s  not  the  adscitious  recommendation  of  adroit  mimicry. 

f  Whether  this  remark  was  Captain  Cook's  or  Sir  Joseph  Banks*,  or  was  intro- 
duced  by  the  corapiler  suo  periculo,  it  is  just  and  philosophic.  Respect  always  includes 
fear,  but  it  also  includes  csteem — an  awc  of  superior  power,  combined  with  a  confi- 
d<;nce  in  rectitude  of  intentioii.  There  may  be  fear  without  respect,  but  no  respect 
without  fear. 
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theni  to  pass.  When  tliey  entercd  they  foiind  those  who  liad  precedcd 
them  ranged  on  each  side  of  a  long  inat,  Mliicli  was  spread  u})on  the 
ground,  and  at  the  further  end  of  which  sat  tlie  faniily.  Tlie  children 
were  pretty,  well-dressed,  and  well-behaved,  although,  like  spoiled 
children  in  the  Old  World,  they  manifestly  expected  presents  as  soon  as 
they  saw  visitors.  As  thcy  were  pretti/  children,*  tlie  prescnts  were 
freely  given  and  prettily  received.  One  girl  of  six  years  old,  evidently 
a  little  lady  of  consequence,  stretched  out  her  liaud  as  the  philoso- 
jdiers  approached,  and  accepted  the  beads  which  they  offered  as  grace- 
fully  as  any  Eiwopcan  princcss. 

These  presents  pro])itiated  the  islanders  wonderfully  ;  they  were 
intent  upon  nothing  but  how  to  entertain  the  strangers,  not  aware  how 
easily  they  were  entertained.  In  one  place  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  dance  performed  by  one  man,  who  put  upon  his  head  a  large 
cylindrical  piece  of  w'icker  work,  about  four  feet  long  and  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  faced  with  feathers  placed  perpendicularlv,  with  the 
tops  bending  forwards,  and  edged  round  with  shark's  teeth,  and  the 
tail  feathers  of  tropic  birds ;  when  he  had  put  on  this  head-dress,  he 
began  to  dance,  moving  slowly,  and  often  turning  his  liead,  so  as  that 
the  top  of  his  high  wicker  cap,  described  a  circle,  and  sometimes  throw- 
ing  it  so  near  the  faces  of  the  sj)ectators  as  to  make  them  start  back  ; 
this  was  held  among  them  as  a  vcry  good  joke,  and  never  failed  to  j)ro- 
duce  a  peal  of  laughter,  esj)ecially  when  it  was  played  oif  on  one  of  the 
strangers. 

On  the  3d,  our  voyagers  were  sj)ectators  of  another  dance,  executed 
])V  two  women  and  six  men,  accomjianied  by  tliree  drums.  The  fcmales 
had  their  heads  dressed  in  a  novel  and  elegant  style  ;  the  coiffeure  con- 
sisting  of  long  j^Iaits  of  braided  hair  wound  many  times  round  their 
heads,  and  ornamented  with  tastcfully  disj)osed  flowers  of  the  Caj)e 
Jessamine.  The  Ulietean  dancers  and  musicians  j)erformed  gratuitously, 
whereas  the  stroller  ministrels  of  Otaheite  were  as  craving  as  the  flncst 
singers  in  Euroj)e.  One  of  thegirls  had  three  j)earls  in  her  i*:ir,  which 
Sir  Josej)]i    Banks   was  vainly   desirous  of  j)urchasing.     Botwcen   the 

*Sir  Joseph,  like  all  philosophers  in  whom  mnch  jrenius  is  combiiutl  uith  much 
simplicity,  seems  to  have  been  more  open  to  the  inHuence  of  bi'auty  than  cer- 
tain  soi-disant />Ai7oso/>Aer«  (we  scom  to  degrade  the  Enplish  term)  whose  philosophy 
consisLs  of  equal  portions  of  dulness,  grossncss,  and  maliffuity,  wimld  altoi^^i-ther 
approve,  We  like  him  the  better  theref<»re  ;  only  he  should  not  have  forgotten  his 
pallantry  so  far  as  to  let  any  lady  discovcr  from  his  behavionr,  that  she  was  not 
beantitul.  On  one  occasion,  he  gave  very  serious  oftence  to  a  ChieflainN  wife,  who 
was  disposcd  to  bc  gracious,  by  lavishiuR  all  his  attentions  on  her  pnlty  hand- 
niaiden. 
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dances  the  men  performed  a  sort  of  "  play  extempore/'  whicli  was  not 
very  intelligible  to  the  English  ;  yet  here  they  might  see  the  drama  in 
its  infancy.  Just  such  exhibitions  suggested  the  first  idea  of  tragedy 
and  of  comedy  in  Greece.  Another  drama^  whicli  the  gentlemen  saw, 
was  regularly  divided  into  four  acts.  What  a  pity  there  were  not  five, 
that  the  critics  might  have  proved  the  precept  of  Horace  to  be 
grounded  in  universal  nature  ! !  ! 

Soon  after  the  King  of  Bolabola  arrived  in  Ulietea,  from  the  terror 
that  seemed  to  attach  to  his  name,  the  English  naturally  expected  to 
see  a  fine  specimen  of  barbaric  heroism,  but  he  proved  a  feeble  old  man, 
half-blind,  and  particularly  stupid.  He  received  the  deputation  witli- 
out  any  of  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  scarcely  could  understand  whether 
hogs  or  women  would  be  acceptable  to  his  visitors.  He  treated  them 
however  with  sufficient  respect,  and  of  course  did  not  insult  his  Britan- 
nic  Majesty  by  refusing  the  presents  of  his  representatives.  His  name 
was  Opoony,  he  reigned  over  three  Islands,  Bolabola^,  Ulietea,  and  Otahah, 
and  must  have  been  a  very  potent  prince.  The  retention  of  sovereignty 
by  an  imbecile  old  man  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance  in  savage  polity. 
In  Otaheite,  the  son,  as  soon  as  born,  nominally  succeeds  to  his  father's 
estate  and  office.  The  father  becomes  tiiistee  for  his  son  till  the  son's  ma- 
jority,  and  then  becomes  the  subject  and  dependant  on  his  own  ofFspring. 
Such  an  unnatural  arrangement  has  doubtless  its  effect  in  producing  the 
slight  esteem  of  marriage,  and  yet  more  fearful  frequency  of  infanticide, 
which  make  that  beautiful  island  a  foul  speck  on  the  ocean.  "  Bearer 
of  cliildren/'  is  an  Otaheitan  expression  of  contempt,  used  to  designate 
such  women,  as  from  weak  compassion  to  their  babes  renounce  the 
privileged  and  Nicolaitan  community  of  the  Areoi,  for  the  drudging 
existence  of  a  wife  and  mother.* 

*  It  is  no  rare  phaenomenon  among  the  tribes  of  earth  to  find  social  institutions,  and 
mechanic  arts  considerably  advanced  where  the  moral  education  has  never  begun ;  or 
which  is  more  probable,  has  perished  from  neglect.  The  reverence  of  age,  and  the 
parental  affection,  the  foci  of  the  orbit  in  which  all  human  virtue  revolves,  are  sure 
to  be  thrust  out  of  their  place,  where  a  moral  religion  is  not  the  sun  of  the  system. 
The  Otaheitans  were  in  many  respects  a  civilized  people  at  the  period  of  their  disco- 
cer\';  they  had  even  a  highly  artificial  construction  of  society,  they  had  established 
orders,  and  a  law  of  property ;  they  had  kiugs,  nobles,  priests,  poets,  musicians;  they 
had  much  Jiaturaf  amiability  and  considerablc  docility  of  intellect — yet  they  hardly 
recognised  a  distinctifjn  of  right  and  wrong. 

Wherever  old  age is  held  in  reverence,  we  may  conclude  that  the  tradition  of  patii- 
archal  morals,  however  obscured,  is  not  utterly  lost.  But  in  all  savage  cominunitics, 
the  condition  of  the  infirm  must  be  deplorable,  and  it  is  not  difncult  to  account  for 
the  eustom  so  common  among  the  barbarians  of  the  ancieut  world,  of  dispatchingthe 
wretched  creatures  that  ocMild  no  b)ng<:r  defcnd  or  catcr  for  themselves.     Take   away 
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'  Tliough  it  (loes  not  a})j»car  that  Ulietea  w.is  cver  united  in  government 
with  eitlicr  division  of  Otaheite  ,yet  Tupia  previous  to  the  Bohiljolan  con- 
quest  had  possessed  an  cstatc  in  the  former  Island,  the  loss  of  which  lie 
hitterly  resented. 

Tlie  six  Ishinds,  Ulictca,  Otaliah,  Bohdjohi,  Iluahcinc,  Tuhai,  and 
INIanrua,  constitute  the  group  callcd  hy  Cook,  the  "  Society  Islaiids." 
There  are  slight  divcrsities  of  dress  and  cliaractcr  aniong  tlicni,  and 
prohahly  pcculiaritics  of  idioni  and  pronunciation,  yet  upon  tlie  wliole, 
tliey  do  notappcar  to  differ  niore  than  the  contiguous  counties  of  Enghind ; 
and  tlie  comniunication  hctwccn  them,  liy  means  of  cancjcs,  is  more  con- 
stant  and  easy  than  that  hetween  Britain  and  her  neighhour  Isiands  was  a 
century  ago.  Comparcd  to  our  Northern  Seas^  the  Pacific  Ocean  deserves 
tliename  which  Magalhaens  bestowed  on  it  in  1.521  ;  and  to  a  people  wlio 
can  swim  as  soon  as  they  cau  walk,  the  grcat  watcrs  are  nothing  dread- 
ful.  Thc  length  of  the  voyages  undcrtaken  liy  thcse  Islanders  iii  their 
canocs,  appcars  wondcrful,  and  clearly  does  away  with  the  diihculty 
wliich  some  sceptical  s|)ecuIators  have  made  conccrning  the  original  pco- 
pling  of  spots  remote  from  the  ancient  continent.  Tupia  assured  Cap- 
tain  Cook  that  he  had  visited  Islands  to  the  west,  which  it  took  twclve 
days  to  arrive  at  in  a  Pdhic,'^  though  tlic  P;ihie  went  much  quicker  than 
tlie  Ship ;  but  that  in  returning  thence  to  Otaheite  his  company  had 
l^een  thirty  days. 

Declining  to  land  on  Bolabola,  the  approach  whereto  was  dangc- 
rously  beset  with  coral  reefs,  the  Endeavour  got  under  way  on  the  Dtli. 
of  August.  Tlie  purpose  of  the  commander  was  now  to  jiscertiiin  or 
disprove  the  cxistcnce  of  the  Tcrra  Australis  Incogniia,  wliicli  Iiad  been 
so  positively  assumed  by  Geographers,  that  ardent  projectors  had  Iicgiin 
to  lay  plans  for  tlic  colonization  and  conquest  of  tliis  golden  region  of  the 
south,  and  calculated  the  boundless  profits  of  its  tradc.  Various  points 
of  land  seen  by  formcr  navigators  had  been  descrilicd  a.s  portioiis  of  the 
unknown  continent,  and  jirobably  Cook  Iiad  little  doubt  of  its  reality. 

As  tliey  were  sailing  out  of  harbour,  Tiijiia  earnestly  recjuested  tliat 
a  shot  might  be  fired  in  the  direction  of  Bolabola,  an  Island  for  wliich 
he  had  a  sj)ecial  anti|)athy,  arising  j)artly  from  the  loss  of  liis  proj)crty  iu 

the  belief  of  immortality  in  connection  with  inoral  accountabilit)',  and  man'.s  life  is 
cheap  asbeasts's.  On  his  own  principles,  Marat  was  perfcctly  humane  and  just,  when 
he  proposed  to  sccure  the  liherty  of  France  hy  strikiiiu'  otT  3(»0,(XM)  hrads  ;  juid  surely 
if  the  dead  rise  not,  the  practice  which  has  but  lately  heconu-  ohsohte  ainoni;  the  Hat- 
tahs  of  Sumatra,  of  eating  their  relatives  when  they  an-  j^ast  work,  is  as  unubjectiuna- 
bh>  wh»iia])plied  to  a  biiK-d  as  to  an  ox,  and  far  inore  nierciful  than  suiVenng  tliem  to 
die  so  slowly  that  none  call  it  murder. 

*The  Pahie  and  the  Tramah,  are  different  species  uf  canoc»,  the  furmcr  the  most 
useful  fur  lon^  trips,  the  latter  for  fishint?  and  fiKhting. 

1  1' 
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UHetea.     His  wisli  was  complied  witli,  thougli  Bolabola  was  seven 
leagues  ofF. 

On  tlie  13th,  about  noon^  land  was  seen  to  the  south-east,  whichpro- 
ved  the  Isle  of  Oheteroha.  From  the  natives  of  this  place  our  voyagers 
experienced  more  decided  hostility  than  from  any  they  had  hitherto  met 
with,  and  could  obtain  no  supply  of  provisions.  As  they  had  fumished 
themselves  with  a  considerable  number  of  living  hogs  and  poultry,  at 
more  hospitable  stationS;,  they  hoped  to  fare  well  on  the  waves,  but  the 
hogs  would  eat  nothing  they  had  to  give  them,  and  the  poultry  perished 
of  disease  in  the  head. 

Few  incidents  worthy  of  note  took  place  in  the  passage  between  Ohete- 
roa,  and  New  Zealand.  On  the  25th  the  voyagers  celebrated  tlie  anni- 
versary  of  their  leaving  England,  by  cutting  a  Cheshire  cheese  and  tap- 
ping  a  barrel  of  porter,  which  proved  very  good.  On  the  30th  a  comet 
appeared — when  Tupia  observed  it^,  he  cried  out  in  consternation  that  as 
soon  as  the  Bolabolans  should  see  it  they  would  massacre  the  people  of 
Ulietea,  who  were  doubtless  even  then  flying  to  the  mountains.  Was 
astrological  prediction  a  part  of  his  priestly  function  ?  or  was  this  the 
sincere  surmise  of  his  terrors  ? 

On  the  27th  of  September,  a  seal  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  several  bunches  of  sea-weed,  announced  the  neighbourhood  of  land ; 
next  day,  more  sea-weed — on  the  29th  a  bird  resembling  a  snipe,  Avith 
a  short  bill,  which  they  hoped  was  a  land  bird — on  the  Ist  October,  birds 
in  plenty,  and  another  seal  asleep  on  the  water.  They  now  began  to 
look  cagerly  for  terra-firma.  A  bird,  or  a  piece  of  wood — anything  is  an 
incident  in  a  sea  voyage.  On  Friday  October  6th,  land  was  seen  from 
the  mast  head — On  the  7th  it  fell  calm,  and  when  a  breeze  sprung  up  in 
the  afternoon,  the  land  was  still  distant  seven  or  eight  leagues.  As  more 
distinctly  scen  it  appeared  the  more  extensive;  with  four  or  five  ridges 
of  hills,  each  rising  above  the  other,  and  over  all  a  chain  of  mountains 
that  seemed  to  be  of  enormous  height.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
this  was  the  Terra  Australis  Incognita.  As  the  vessel  approached  the 
shoi-c,  one  objcct  after  another  grew  upon  the  sight.  They  saw  the  hills 
clothcd  with  wood,  thc  valleys  sprinkled  with  tall  trces  !  then  huts,  small 
!)ut  neat;  and  on  asmall  peninsula,  ahigh  and  regular  paling,  enclosing 
the  wholc  top  of  a  hill,  which  one  of  the  crcw  insisted  upon  it  must  be 
u  ])ark  for  decr.  Canoes  were  gliding  across  a  bay  which  run  far  in  land, 
and  by  and  ])y,  a  considcra])lc  collcction  of  pcople  wcre  seen  gathered 
on  thc  ])each.  About  four,  p.  m.  the  ship  anchorcd  on  the  north-west 
sidc  of  the  creek,  in  ten  fathoms  watcr,  Thc  sidcs  of  the  bay  are  white 
cliffs.  Did  they  not  remind  the  roamcrs  of  dear  England  ?  The  niid- 
dlc  low  land  witli  towering  tiers  of  hills  in  the  distancc. 

lu  thc   evening  of  Sunday  the  Sth  of  Octoljcr,  17G9,  Lieutenant 
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Cook,  Banks^  Solandcr,  and  a  party  of  men  wcnt  asliorc,  as  thcy  vainly 
(leemcd  on  tlie  long  souglit  southern  contincnt.  But  ill  omcns  met 
them  at  thc  vcry  threshold  of  thcir  hopes,  and  it  was  dcstincd  that 
thcir  arrival  should  be  signalized  with  imnicdiatc  bloodshed.  A  party 
(»f  natives  were  seen  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay.  Cook  and  his  com- 
])any  madc  for  them,  but  as  soon  as  thcir  aj)proach  was  perccivcd,  thc 
Indians  all  ran  away.  Thcir  flight,  howevcr  was  no  effcct  of  tiniidity, 
for  prcscntly  thcre  rushed  from  thc  wood  four  mcn  armcd  witli  lauccs, 
and  cvidcutly  with  bloody  intcntious.  Thc  coxswain  of  thc  })innacc 
twice  fired  over  their  heads,  but  as  they  continued  brandishing  thcir 
javelins,  and  one  of  them  was  in  the  act  of  darting,  the  coxswain  fircd 
with  ball,  and  shot  him  dcad.  By  this  timc  Cook  and  his  party,  wlio 
liad  bccn  unaware  of  thc  attack  till  thcy  hcard  the  shots,  camc  up,  and 
found  thc  b(xly  lying  lifclcss,  the  ball  having  pierccd  thc  heart.  The 
deceased  was  of  middle  stature,  a  dark  brown  complcxion,  curiously 
tatoocd,  his  hair  f[istened  in  a  knot  at  thc  top  of  his  head ;  his  dress 
composcd  of  a  cloth  differcnt  from  any  thcy  had  scen  bcforc,  but  corrcs- 
ponding  exactly  with  the  description  in  thc  voyagcs  of  thc  Dutcli  navi- 
gator,  Tasman,  which  pcrhaps  first  suggcstcd  thc  probability  that  this 
was  the  land  which  he  had  discovcred,  and  callcd,  first,  Statcn  Land, 
and  aftcrwards  New  Zealand.  Thcy  then  returncd  to  the  ship,  and  Jis 
thcir  boat  rowcd  ofl^,  hcard  thc  nativcs  in  loud  and  carncst  discoursc,  as 
if  dcbating  on  what  had  happciicd  and   what  was  to  \)C  donc. 

As  thc  Coxswain's  firing  was  mcrcly  an  act  of  sclf-dcfcnce,  and  these 
jKJople  were  not  to  be  rej)elled  by  tlie  smoke  and  noise  of  musquetry,  ho 
was  Dot  censured  for  the  j)roceeding.  A  similar  occurrence,  but  without 
tlie  samc  aj)oIogy  had  not  prevcntcd  thc  most  fricndly  intcrcourse  at 
Otahcitc,  and  Cook  resolved  to  omit  nothing  that  might  j)rocurc  thc 
good  will  of  thc  nation  to  whom  hc  M'as  so  uncxj)cctcd  and  unwclcome 
a  visitor ;  but  he  was  never  able  to  come  to  any  agreemcnt  with  thcni, 
though  Tupia,  who  soon  found,  tothe  great  satisfaction  of  his  English 
fricnds,  that  his  languagc  was  almost  thc  same  as  that  of  thc  nativcs, 
j>iTformcd  thc  j)art  of  a  skilful  ncgociator,  assuring  thcm  that  the 
strangcrs  wantcd  nothing  but  j)rovisions  and  watcr,  and  would  givc 
iron,  the  use  of  which  he  endcavourcd  to  exj)lain.  Their  aversion  was 
not  to  be  overcome  ;  they  did  indccd  consent  to  tradc,  but  nothing  that 
was  ofl^crcd  aj)j)carcd  to  them  of  any  valuc.  Bcads  thcy  slighted,  and 
of  iron  thcy  did  not  scc  thc  utility.  In  this  difliculty,  Cook  tlutught 
thc  bcst  j)lan  would  l>c  to  cnticc  somc  of  thc  nativcs  on  board,  that  by 
kind  usjigc  and  accustoming  thcm  to  the  sight  (»f  Kurojjcan  articlcs,  he 
might  promotc  a  treaty  of  commcrcc.  This  schcmc  was  not  succcssful, 
und  j)roduccd  thc  most  culj^al^lc  act  in  which   thc  grcat  navigator  was 
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engagcd.  On  Monday  the  9th,  he  had  set  out  with  three  boats  to  make  '  ■ 
a  circuit  of  tlie  bay  in  search  of  fresh  water.  He  saw  two  canoes  coming 
in  from  sea,  one  under  sail,  and  the  other  worked  Avith  paddles.  He 
endeavoured  to  intercept  one  of  them_,  which  contained  four  men  and'  d 
three  boys,  before  it  got  to  land.  In  this  he  failed,  for  their  paddles 
outrun  the  boat.  Tupia  called  to  them,  but  they  would  not  stop.  A 
musquet  was  lired  over  their  heads,  which  provoked  instead  of  terrifying 
them.  They  ceased  paddling  and  begun  to  strip,  clothes  like  theirs 
being  an  incumbrance  in  battle,  and  when  the  boat  came  up  attacked  it 
80  lustily  with  their  paddles,  staves,  and  pikes,  that  the  crew  were 
forced  to  lire  in  their  own  defence^  and  the  four  men  were  killed.  The 
three  boys  then  leaped  into  the  water,  but  were  taken  and  forced  into 
the  boat  in  spite  of  their  resistance.  At  first  the  poor  youths  were 
overwlielmed  with  grief  and  consternation,  expecting  nothing  but  in- 
stant  death.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  convinced  that  their  lives  were 
safe^  their  terror  was  converted  to  an  ecstacy  of  joy  and  gratitude.  They 
sang,  danced,  and  eat  voraciously,  particularly  of  salt  pork,  which  was 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  their  palates,  possibly  from  the  alleged  resem- 
blance  of  swine's  to  human  flesh.  Inordinate  devouring  is  common  to 
all  islanders  of  the  pacific^  perhaps  to  savage  tribes  in  general,  whose 
stomachs  possess  an  elasticity  which  enables  them  to  endure  degrees  of 
inanition  and  of  repletion  incredible  to  an  European  gastronome.  The 
utmost  civic  achievements  in  the  turtle  way  fall  far  short  of  a  Kam- 
scadale's  excesses  in  whale  blubber.  After  an  enormous  supper,  the 
three  young  Indians  retired  to  rest.  When  left  alone,  their  melan- 
choly  returned;,  and  they  were  heard  to  moan  and  sigh  deeply,  but 
by  the  enlivening  assurances  of  Tupia,  whom  they  regarded,  if  not 
quite  as  a  countryman,  yct  as  a  creature  of  the  same  species  as  them- 
selves,  they  recovered  their  spirits  in  the  morning,  did  abundant 
justice  to  breakfast,  and  favoured  the  company  with  a  song.  *'  The 
tune/'  says  Cook,  "  was  slow  and  solcmn,  like  our  psalm  tunes,  contain- 
ing  many  notes  and  semitones."  They  were  then  dressed  and  adorned 
with  bracelets,  anklets,  and  necklaces,  wliich  gave  them  the  utmost 
delight.  When  first  told  that  they  were  to  be  set  ashore,  they  expressed 
great  satisfaction,  but,  being  shewn  thc  place  where  it  was  proposed  to 
land  them,  their  couragc  sunk  within  them,  and  thcy  earnestly  implorcd 
not  to  be  left  thcre,  "  because,"  said  they,  "  that  district  belonged  to 
their  enemies,  who  would  kill  and  eat  them."  This  the  English  took 
at  first  for  the  exaggeration  of  terror,  for  they  had  not  yet  asccrtained 
the  existence  of  cannibalism  among  this  people.  Their  fcars  wcre  oncc 
niorc  dispelled,  wlicn,  on  g<»ing  aslion;  with  tlieir  conimander  and  a 
boatfi  crew,  oiie  of  them  espied  his  luicle  among  a  group  of  Indiaus  ou 
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thc  bcach.  Still  they  wcrc  unwilling  to  be  left,  changcd  their  niinds 
sevcral  times,  and  whcn  thc  l^oat  finally  rowcd  away,  carncstiy  cntrcatcd 
to  Ikj  taken  on  lx)ard.  Had  Co<jk  dcvotcd  his  youth  to  tlic  classics 
instead  of  thc  coal  tradc,  hc  miglit  havc  ]x;en  rcmindcd  of  tlic  fair 
captivcs  in  Greck  and  Roman  story,  who  looked  on  a  separation  from 
thcir  captors  as  a  renewal  of  their  captivity. 

Of  this  aMuction  and  thc  bloodshcd  attcnding  it,  Cook,  through  his 
secrctary,  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  speaks  thus — "  I  am  conscious  that  the 
fcclings  of  cvcry  rcadcr  of  humanity  will  ccnsurc  mc  for  having  iired 
upon  thcse  unhappy  pcople,  and  it  is  impossible  that  on  a  calm  review, 
I  should  approve  it  mysclf.  Thcy  certainly  did  not  dcserve  death  for 
not  choosing  to  confide  in  my  promiscs,  or  not  consenting  to  comc  on 
board  my  boat,  evcn  if  thcy  had  apprchcndcd  no  dangcr,  but  thc  naturc 
of  my  scrvicc  rcquircd  that  I  should  obtain  a  knowledgc  of  thcir 
country,  which  I  could  no  otherwise  effect  then  by  forcing  my  way  into 
it  in  a  hostilc  manner,  or  gaining  admission  through  the  confidcnce  and 
good  will  of  thc  j)eopIc.  I  had  already  tried  the  power  of  ])rcscuts 
without  cffcct,  and  I  was  now  pronij)tcd,  by  my  desirc  to  avoid  furthcr 
hostilitics,  to  get  somc  of  thcm  on  board,  as  thc  only  mcthod  lcft  of  con- 
vincing  thcm  that  wc  intcndcd  them  no  harm,  and  had  it  in  our  powcr 
to  contribute  to  thcir  gratification  and  convenience.  Thusfar  my  inten- 
tions  ccrtainly  werc  not  criminal,  and  though  in  thc  contcst,  which  I 
had  no  rcason  to  cxpcct,  our  victory  might  havc  bccn  complctc  without 
so  grcat  an  cxpcnsc  of  lifc,  yct  in  such  situations,  whcn  thc  connnand 
to  fire  has  been  once  given,  no  man  can  rcstrain  its  excess,  or  prcscrilic 
its  cflfcct." 

Failing  in  all  cndcavours  to  procurc  supplies  whcrc  hc  thcn  was, 
C(M»k  bcstowcd  thc  nanic  of  Povcrtif  Bai/  on  thc  sccnc  of  his  disastcr, 
and  ncxt  morning  wcighcd  anchor.  Thc  kind  trcatmcut  of  thc  b«»ys 
had  nf>t  bcen  wholly  thrown  away,  for  whcn,  in  the  aftcrnoon,  thc  ship 
lay  bccalmcd  off  the  ncw-namcd  Bay  of  Poverty,  several  islanders 
Ciimc  on  l)oard,  manifcstcd  fricndly  dispositions,  and  invitcd  thc  com- 
mandcr  to  rcturn  to  his  old  station.  But  hc  rcsolvcd  to  pursuc  his 
discoverics,  and  sailcd  away  southwlird,  in  hopcs  of  oljtaining  l)cttcr 
anchoragc  than  iic  had  yet  scen.  Whilc  the  ship  was  hauling  round 
thc  south  end  of  a  small  island,  which  Licutcnant  Cook,  delightfd  it 
may  be,  with  any  thing  in  nature  that  worc  an  Europcan  asjK'ct,  nanicd 
thc  islc  of  Portland,  froni  its  vcry  grcat  rcscmbl.incc  t<»  Portiand  in  thc 
British  Chancl,  shc  fcil  suddcnly  into  slioal  watcr.  Thc  nativcs  obscrving 
that  thc  workingof  thc  vcsscl  wius  Icss  rcgular  than  usuai,  and  tiic  crcw 
apparcntly  at  a  loss,  conccived  a  projrct  to  turn  lu  r  distrcss  to  tiicir 
own  advantagc.     Tlic  wliitc  <lilKs  wcrc  jMopK-d  uitli  a  <lusky  multitudc, 
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moring  to  and  fi*o  in  busy  deliberation,  and  prcscntly  fivc  canocs,  full 
of  armed  warriors  put  out,  with  shouting  and  brandishing  of  lances. 
But  a  four  pounder  fired  wide,  so  that  the  ball  was  seen  leaping  along 
the  water,  efFectually  cowed  them.  They  rose  up,  and  shouted,  stood 
awhile  in  consideration,  betook  them  to  their  paddles,  and  made  a  pre- 
cipitate  retreat.  The  14th  of  October  again  threatened  hostilities. 
Just  as  the  pinnace  and  long  boat  were  hoisted  out  to  search  for  fresh 
water,  five  canoes,  manned  with  between  eighty  and  ninety  New  Zea- 
landers  quitted  the  shore,  with  the  usual  warlike  demonstrations.  To 
avoid  extremities,  Tupia  was  directed  to  explain  to  them,  the  destruc- 
tive  nature  of  the  thunder  with  which  the  ship  was  armed^  and  though 
the  savages  seemed  to  give  little  credit  to  his  statements,  the  four 
pounder,  fired  wide  as  before,  and  loaded  with  grape  shot,  overcame 
their  incredulity,  and  sent  them  away  paddling  with  all  their  might. 
By  Tupia's  persuasion,  the  people  of  one  canoe,  so  far  laid  aside  their 
fears  as  to  come  aboard  the  Endeavour,  and  receive  presents.  On  the 
15th,  a  trading  transaction  took  place,  which  proved  that  civilization  is 
not  necessary  to  make  men  knaves.  In  a  large  armed  canoe,  which  came 
boldly  along  side  the  ship,  was  a  man,  who  had  over  his  back  a  black 
skin,  like  that  of  a  bear.  Cook,  wishing  to  know  from  what  animal  it 
had  been  taken  offered  him  a  piece  of  red  baize  in  exchange  for  it.  The 
bargain  seemed  to  give  great  satisfaction.  The  man  held  out  the  skin 
as  if  Avilling  to  receive  the  baize,  but  wlien  he  had  got  the  cloth  in  his 
possession,  he  began  to  wrap  it  uj)  with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  show- 
ing  no  intention  whatever  of  parting  with  his  furry  mantle,  and  so  the 
canoe  pullcd  ofF,  none  of  its  crew  paying  any  regard  to  the  British 
demands  for  restitution . 

Cook  was  too  prudent  to  revenge  this  piece  of  primitive  swindling, 
which  probably  gained  its  perpetrator  as  much  applause  in  Ncw  Zealand 
as  the  })est  managed  roguery  ever  received  in  the  oldest  country ;  but 
sorjn  after  an  act  of  violence  was  attempted,  which  althougli  precedented 
by  his  own  example  in  Poverty-bay,  was  not  to  be  passed  over  so  easily, 
During  some  trafiic  for  provisions,  Tayeto,  Tupias'  boy,  was  placed  with 
othcrs  on  the  ship's  side  to  receive  the  fish  which  the  New  Zealanders 
were  to  deliver ;  some  of  the  men  in  the  canoe  that  then  Jay  alongsidc 
the  Endeavour,  watching  their  opportunity  caught  hold  of  the  chikl,  and 
Vxjgan  to  make  off  with  l»im,  while  two  of  their  numbcr  hekl  him  forci- 
bly  down  in  tlie  forepart  of  the  canoe.  Nothing  could  be  done  but  to 
order  the  IMarines  who  were  under  arms  on  deck  to  fire;  though  they 
purposely  fired  wide  to  avoid  the  chance  of  hitting  Tayeto,  yet  one  man 
dro])p('d,  aiid  iii  tlic  confusion  tlie  boy  got  loosc  and  leaped  into  the  water, 
a  canoc   j)ullcd  round    to  rc-capturc  him,  and  did  not  desist  till  some 
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musquets  and  a  great  gun  had  been  fired.  Tlie  poor  little  Otalicitan 
♦^iiied  tlie  ship  unhurt.  The  point  ofF  which  this  incident  took  place 
was  forthwitli  named  Cape  Kidnappers. 

October  18.  Tlie  Endeavour  hiy  abreast  of  a  peninsula,  called  Ter- 
kake,  within  Portland  isle.  Two  native  chiefs  were  so  tiiken  with  the 
English,  or  their  presents  that  theyinsisted  on  remaining  aboard  all  night, 
to  which  Lieutenant  Cook  somewhat  hesitatingly  consented,  but  the 
frank,  oi)en  countenance  of  one  of  them  disarmed  liis  suspicions.  Next 
morning,  wlien  set  ashore,  they  expressed  their  surprise  at  finding 
tliemselves  so  far  from  their  own  habitations. 

Monday,  Octolx;r23.  Endeavourlaying  in  Tegadoo-bay.  Cookwcnt 
ashore  to  examine  the  watering-place,  and  found  cvery  thing  to  his 
M'ishes.  The  boat  landed  in  the  cove  without  the  least  surf ;  wood  and 
water  were  plentiful,  and  tlie  people  well  disposed. 

Tuesday  24tli.     i\Ir.  Gore,  with  a  guard,  was  sent  to  supcrintend  the 

cutting  of  wood,  and  the  filling  of  water.     On  this  day,  Sir  Joseph  and 

Dr.  Solander  landed  and  enjoyed  the  sight  of  several  natural  curiosities, 

among  the  rest  of  "a  rock  perforated  through  its  whole  substance,  so  asto 

form  a  rude  but  stupcndous  arch  or  cavern  opening  directly  to  the  sea; 

this  apcrture  was  seventy-five  feet  long,  twenty-scvcn  broad,  and  fivc  and 

forty  fcct  high,  commanding  a  view  of  the  bay,  and  thc  hills  on  tlic  other 

side."     Tegadoo-bay  was  found  by  observation  to  be  in  latitude  38°  22' 

24"  south.     Having  sailcd  in  a  southern  direction  as  far  as  Cape  Tur- 

ragain  in  latitude  40°  34'  our  voyagers  turncd  to  the  north.     On  the 

28th   October  they   wctg    in  Toluga   bay.      Thc   scicntifict   gcntlcmeu 

wcnt  ashorc  on  a  small  island  at    the  cntrancc  of  the  bay,  whcrc  they 

observcd  the  largest  canoe  thcy  had  yet  seen  ;    her  length  Ijeing  sixty- 

eight  feet  and  a  half,  her  breadth  five  feet,  and  her  height  threefect  six. 

Thcy  also  saw  a  house  of  unusually  large  dimensions,   but  unfinished. 

l)r.  Solandcr,  amongothcr  triflcs  purchascd  a  toj)  of  tlic  iiativcs,  cxactly 

rcscmbling  that  Europcan  toy  to  which  \' irgil  did  not  disdain  to  com- 

j)arc  a  qucen.      The  scllcrs  made  signs  that  it  was  to  Ijc  set  in  motion 

by  wliipj)ing. 

At  «lay  brcak,  on  thc  Ist  Novcmber,  lyingin  a  bay  whiih  Licutcnant 

Cook  namcd  aftcr  his   faithful    otficcr  Ilicks,    thc  Endcavour  was  sur- 

r(»undcd  bv  no  Icss  than  forty  canocs,  foIlowc<l  by  othcrs  from  a  ditfcrent 

(juartcr,  and  manned  by  as  imj)udcnt  thieves  as  are  c(»mmonIy  to  be  met 

with,  taking  what  was  otTered  as  tlie  price  of  their  conun(Klitics,  making 

iio  rcturn,  and  laughing  triumj)hantly   at    thcir   own   clcvcrncss.     One 

fcllow  in  j)articular   <lisj)Iavcd  a  valour  and  c<m(1iicss  wliiili  it  is  hard  not 

to  adinirc  evcn  iii  aii  uiibarcfaccd  jiiltVicr.     Somc  lincn  haiiging  over  thc 

sliij)'s  sidc  to  <lry,   hc  <'almly  uiiticil  it  aiid  j)ut  it  into  his  bundle,  thcn 

drojijiing  jistcrn  with  his  c^inoe  hc  laughc<l   hcartily.     A  mus<|uct  firiMl 
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over  liis  head  did  not  put  astop  to  liis  mirth,  aud  though  a  sccond  ninsw| 
quet  charged  with  small  shot  struck  him  on  the  back,  he  minded  it  no 
more  than  a  jack-tar  would  do  the  stroke  of  a  rattan,  but  persevered  in 
packing  up  his  booty.  All  the  canoes  dropped  astern,  and  set  up  a  song 
bf  defiance.  Cook  was  loth  to  hurt  these  holA  free-traders,  whose  ofFence 
certainly  did  not  deserve  death  by  the  universal  lawof  reason,  yetitwas 
necessary  to  shew  that  the  English  were  not  to  be  robbed  and  insulted 
Mitli  impunity.  To  have  sufFered  this  bravado  to  become  a  national 
boast  and  precedent  would  have  super-induced  the  necessity  of  whole- 
sale  slaughter,  or  obliged  the  Endeavour  to  quit  the  shores  of  New  Zea- 
land  without  accomplishing  one  object  worthy  pf  her  destination.  To 
convince  the  savages  that  their  security  arose,  not  from  the  impotence, 
but  from  the  forbearance  of  the  civilized,  the  four-pounder  was  fired  in 
such  a  direction  that  the  shot  only  just  missed  the  canoes,  whizzing, 
and  making  ducks  and  drakes  along  the  waves.  This  put  the  rowers 
upon  their  speed,  and  efi^ectually  quashed  their  exultation.  The  same 
method  was  occasionally  resorted  to  in  subsequent  emergencies,  and 
sometimes  seconded  by  a  discharge  of  small  shot,  by  which  some  peculi- 
arly  insolent  personages  were  slightly  peppered ;  but  the  case  of  these  con- 
dign  suflferers  excited  little  apprehension  and  no  conipassion  in  their  com- 
radeSj  any  farther  than  to  render  them  rather  more  circumspect  in  their 
attempts  at  imposition. 

Continuing  their  course  to  the  north  west_,  after  nearing  the  islet  of 
Mowtohora,  and  narrowly  cscapingsome  very  dangerous  rocks,  our  voy- 
agers  fixed  on  a  convenient  bay,  defended  by  an  island  which  they  christ- 
ened  the  Mayor,  (probably  in  honour  of  Lord  Mayor's  Day,)  to  observe 
the  approaching  transit  of  Mercurj^ 

On  the  9th  of  November,  being  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  Lieutenant  Cook, 
JMr.  Green,  Sir  Joseph  Banksj  Dr.  Solander,  and  others,  equipped  with 
the  requsite  instruments,  went  ashore  to  make  the  observations  wliich 
was  performed  by  Mr.  Green  alone,  the  commander  meanwhile  taking 
the  sun's  altitude ;  the  weather  which  had  been  hazy  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  cleared  up  in  time  to  allow  the  transit,  and  its  attendant 
])hainomenon  to  be  accurately  observed.  By  taking  the  mean  of  several 
observations  it  was  ascertained  that  IMkrcury  Bay,  lies  in  south  lati- 
tude  36°  4T  west  longitude  184M". 

It  seemed  to  liave  ])een  appointed  by  destiny  tliat  the  value  of  Cook 
should  ever  and  anon  be  testified  l)y  some  fatal  accident  in  his  absence. 
Wliile  he  was  cngaged  in  thc  astronomical  business  on  shore,  an  affray 
took  place  between  his  crew  and  the  natives,  on  the  usual  ground  of 
fraudulently  dealing  and  defiance,  in  wliicli  Gore,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand,  shot  one  man  dead.  Ilad  tlie  great  navigator  been  on  board,  a 
few  small  sliot  wouhl  have  answered  every  good  j)urpose,  tliat  coidd  be 
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iiitcndod  l)y  tlic  murdcrous  Imllct.  Yct  Gore  prolnihly  liad  no  greater 
love  of  blowlshed  tlian  Ixilongs  to  evcry  sportsman  ;  he  felt  that  tJie 
lionour  of  thc  British  Hag  wiis  to  be  vindicatcd  from  forcign  insult,  and 
(lid  not  rcflcct  that  a  savagc,  like  an  idiot  or  a  maniac,  is  incapahle  of 
iusultinf^. 

Several  days  wcre  spent  in  cxploring  the  vicinity  of  Mercury  Bay, 
the  accommodations  of  which  Cook  was  dcsirous  of  notinjj  down  for  the 
bencfit  of  future  navigators.  Not  thc  lcast  of  these  was  an  exccllent 
supj)ly  of  oysters,  no  way  iiiferior  to  those  of  Colchcster,  whosc  fame 
was  rifc  in  impcrial  Romc,  and  worthy  of  comparison  with  thc  more 
rccently  cclebratcd  Powldootlics.  From  thcsc  tcstacious  daintics,  tlie 
rivcr  which  disembogues  itsclf  into  Mcrcury  Bay,  received  the  name  of 
Oyster  River.  Thus  Astn)nomy  and  Gastronomy  contributcd  to  form 
a  nomcnclaturc  at  the  Antij)odes,*  Anothcr  stream  cntcrs  thc  l)ay, 
which  from  thc  (juantity  of  mangrovcs  growing  iii  it,  was  named  Man- 
grovc  Rivcr.  Both  thc  rivcrs  brought  down  much  iron  sand,  a  sure 
indication  that  the  mct^d  cxists  in  tlie  island,  tliough  the  nativcs  were 
cjuitc  ignorant  of  its  usc,  and  could  not  readily  comj)rcIicnd  its  value. 
llnlikc  thc  Otahcitans,  wlio  would  hardly  tradc  for  aiiy  thing  but  iron, 
thc  Ncw  Zcalandcrs  jircfcrrcd  clotli,  l>cads,  or  iiidccd  tlic  mcrest 
triflcs. 

On  thc  15th  Novcmbcr,  thc  Endcavour  sailed  (iut  of  Mercury  Bay, 
but  not  l)cforc  thc  namcs  of  tlic  ship  and  its  commandcr,  witli  thc  datc 
of  the  ycar  and  month,  wcrc  carvcd  on  a  trcc  at  thc  watcring  j)Iacc. 
INIcn  cvcr  likc  to  lcavc  rccords  of  thcir  cxistcncc.  II(»w  many  of  us 
liavc  scribblcd  oiir  iiisignificant  namcs,  wlicrc  thcy  liad  lcss  chance  of 
l>cing  rccognizcd  than  tliose  of  Cook  and  his  comradcs  of  Ijeing  rcad, 
thouirh  in  a  land  where  lettcrs  wcre  unknown  !  Tlic  usual  ccrcniony  of 
taking  jxjsscssion  by  hoisting  tlic  British  flag  iii  thc  king's  iiamc,  which 
docs  not  typify  half  so  kiiidly  a  fccling,  was  ncjt  oniittcd,  thougli  tlic 
right  of  discovcry,  tlic  only  right  wliich  England  could  jirctcnd,  was 
clearly  anticijiatcd  by  Tasman,  for  the  Dutch  rcpublic. 

In  thc  ranjije  from  IMcrcury  Bay,  a  thrcatcncd  attack  of  thc  nativcs 
aflfordcd  Tuj)ia  an  ojijxtrtunity  of  disj)layiiig  his  cI«m|uciicc  and  rcadincsM 
of  mind  in  a  vcry  crcdit;iblc  maniicr.  Indccd,  tlic  Otalicitiiii  jincst 
j)()sscssc(l  al)ilitics  which  nccMlcd  nothing  but  cultivation  and  a  fair  Ht-ld 
to  have  set  him  on  a  j)ar  with  the  most  famous  dij^lomatic  cardinals  ai 
Euroj>can  history  :  and  thcn,  to  his  j)raisc,  Ixi  it  sjxtkcn 
"  Ptacf  was  Am  (Irar  <l»  lij^lit,  in>t   Fl(urv's  luorc" 

On  thc  IHth   scvcral  Ciinocs  j)ut  fortli   fnmi   ditfcrcnt  jHiints,   but  cvi- 
tlcntly  with  a  conimon  j)urj)ose  of  hostility.     Two  of  thcm,  in   which 
•  New  Zi-aland  is  very  iicar  the  Autip«Kli's  of  I.oii(l(iii. 
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tllfero  might  Ik?  as  many  as  sixty  men,  as  soon  as  they  came  withiii  hear- 
inij,  set  up  tlie  war-hoop,  and  advanced  in  fighting  attitude,  Seeing 
little  notice  taken  of  them,  they  commenced  throwing  stones,  then  fell 
back,  then  advanced  again,  studiously  provoking  a  contest.  Tupia,  of 
liis  own  accord,  without  hint  or  command,  began  to  expostulate  and  warn 
them  of  their  peril,  saying  that  the  English  had  weapons  against  which 
theirs  were  uttcrly  unavailing,  and  whicli  would  destroy  them  all  in  an 
instant.  The  undismayed  islanders  retorted,  "  Set  a  foot  on  shore,  and 
we  will  kill  you  every  one."  Tupia  rejoined — "Well,  but  why  molest  us 
while  we  keep  the  sea  ?  We  do  not  wish  to  fight,  and  shall  not  go 
ashore,  but  the  sea  is  no  more  yours  than  the  ship."  These  arguments, 
though  they  surprised  the  Englisli  by  their  reasonableness,  had  no 
effect  on  the  New  Zealanders,  but  a  musquet  ball  passing  clean  through 
one  of  the  canoes  sent  them  ashore  in  a  hurry. 

The  next  station  where  the  Endeavour  rested  was  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
into  which  flows  a  river,  called  by  our  voyagers,  the  Thames.  Here  the 
botanists  examined  some  very  lofty  trees,  similar  to  those  which  they 
liad  seen  in  Poverty  Bay,  but  not  near  enough  to  ascertain  their  dimen- 
sions  or  species.  One  was  nineteen  feet,  eight  inches  in  girth,  at  six 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  Cook,  taking  its  altitude  with  a  quadrant, 
found  it  eighty-nine  feet  in  height,  and  as  it  tapered  very  little,  he 
comjnited  that  it  must  contain  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet 
nf  solid  timbcr,  straight  as  a  mast,  for  which,  however,  it  wastooheavy, 
unless,  as  the  ship-carpenter  suggested,  like  the  pitch-pine,  it  might 
be  lightencd  by  tapping. 

So  littlo  comprehensible  was  thc  humanity  of  Cook  to  the  mere  men 
of  action  whoni  he  was  set  over,  that  they  seemed  to  delight  in  making 
up,  during  his  abscrice,  for  thc  forbcarance  cnforced  upon  them  when 
undcr  his  eyo.  On  the  22nd,  while  Iie  was  cngaged  on  shore,  Hicks 
thought  proper  to  inflict  the  novel  discijdine  of  a  round  dozen  on  a  young 
Zealander,  who  had  laid  hands  on  a  half-minute  glass.  His  countrymen 
on  dock  vainly  attompted  his  rcscue ;  Sir  Joseph  and  Tupia  intcrccdcd 
in  vain  ;  canocs  crowded  round  thc  vcsscl,  Init  darcd  not  shcw  fight ; 
and  whcn  tho  criminal  was  untied  and  doliverod  up,  ho  reccived  a  second 
bastinado  from  an  old  man,  su])posod  to  bc  his  father,  who  j)robably  was 
moro  enragod  at  the  disgraco  incurrcd  to  his  family  and  tribo,  than 
indignant  at  tho  thoft.  This  j)ioce  of  subaltcrn  authority  j)roducod  a 
groat  alionation  on  tho  ])art  of  tho  nativcs,  and  ncxt  day,  Cook  and  the 
gentlomen  with  him  wore  surroundod  in  a  small  island  whoro  thoy  had 
iandod  by  an  armcd  multitudo,  which  oxjjosod  thcm  to  groat  jioril,  but, 
by  the  excollent  managomont  of  tho  commandor,  they  woro  disj)ersed 
without  bloodshod.    On  tho  samo  dny  Mr.C-ook  mado  throo  of  liis  ou  n  crow 
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feel  the  cat-o-nine-tiils.  Tliese  honest  Englishincii,  wlio  werc  so  reatiy 
to  avenge  the  violation  of  property,  had  broken  into  the  uative  planta- 
tions,  and  violently  takcn  up  the  roots'^  with  wliich  tliey  were  stocked, 
maintaining,  in  the  teeth  of  tlieir  captain,  that  English  christians  had 
a  right  to  plunder  savages. 

Ou  the  5tli  of  Decemher,  the  Endeavour  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  wrecked  while  getting  out  of  the  Bay  of  Islands.  She  weighed 
aochor  about  four  iu  the  morning,  but  owing  to  thc  light  breezc  and 
frequent  calms,  made  little  way  till  in  the  afteriKJon,  tlie  tidc  or  current 
setting  strong,  sbe  drove  so  fast  towards  Jand,  that  Ixjfpre  any  measures 
could  lic  taken  for  her  security,  slie  was  within  a  cable's  length  of  the 
breakers.  The  piunace  was  hoisted  out  to  take  the  ship  in  tow,  the 
men  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  a  breeze  sprang  up  otf  the  land, 
and  our  navigjitors  rejoiced  in  tlitir  supposed  deliverance.  So  near 
were  thcy  dashing  on  shore,  tliat  Tupia  ,  wlio  knew  nothing  of  the  peril 
which  would  have  been  none  to  Ivainah  or  Paliic,  ke[)t  up  a  conversa- 
tion  witli  the  people  on  the  l>c;ich,  whose  voices  were  distinctly  audible, 
in  spite  of  the  breakers.  About  an  hour  afterwards,  tlie  niau  iu  the 
chains  cried  out  "  seventeen  fathom"  at  the  insttuit  the  shi|)  was  striking. 
So  uneven,  and  if  the  term  be  allowable,  mouiitaiiious  is  the  sca's  Ixit- 
tom  in  those  parts.  The  rock  Ijeing  to  tlie  windward  tlic  ship  pro- 
videntially  came  off  undamagcd,  aud  sailed  away  gallantly. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  thc  Endeavour  Ijeiug  becalmed  in  Doltbt- 
LESS  BaVj  the  unavoidable  dcUiy  was  turncd  to  profit  by  useful  eiuiui- 
ries  ainong  the  natives,  from  whom  by  Tupia's  goixl  interj)retation,  our 
navigator  learned  that  at  the  distance  of  three  days'  row  of  a  caiioe,  was 
a  j)oint  called  IMoorc   Whennua,  at  which  the  laud  would  take  a  sliort 

•  The  potatoe,  properly  so  called,  was  uiiknowu  to  the  New  Zealanders  till  Cuok's 
second  voyage,  but  thcy  cultivated  scveral  species  of  roots,  and  thc  ncatncss  of  their 
plantations,  considerine:  their  very  cluiusy  j^ardening  touls,  was  reuiarkublc.  Their 
staple  fuud  was  a  sort  of  ferii  root,which  grows  withuut  culture  all  over  the  cuuntr)' ; 
l)Ut  they  planted  thc  swcet  potatoe,  (called  in  their  language  cooinera)  cucus  ur  cddus, 
(a  plant  well  known  both  in  the  Kast  and  West  Indii^,)  some  eourds,  ik.c.  Grain  uf 
any  kindthcy  werc  utterly  unacquainted  with,  aud  when  wheat  was  lirst  m)wii  ainoni^st 
thein,  dnp  it  up,  expecting  to  find  the  edible  part  at  the  root,  like  potatoes. 

Mr.  Ranks  saw  soine  of  their  plantations  where  the  ^round  wasas  wcll  bruk»  n  duwii 
and  tilled  a.s  even  as  in  the  pardens  i)i  the  inust  curiuus  i>frsunsainunu  us.  The  sweet 
potatoes  were  placed  in  sinall  hills,  sonie  rauged  in  rows,  soine  in  quiucunx,  all  laid  by 
a  line  with  the  preatest  ret^ularity.  The  cucus  were  planted  upun  thit  lanil,  und  Lhe 
LOurds  were  set  in  sinall  huHows,  niuch  as  in  Knglund.  These  phintatiuns  were  uf 
different  cxtent,  from  une  or  two  acres  to  ten.     Cook*s  Fint  Vtnfotff,  //,  /».  113. 

We  have  bren  inforined,  that  tbe  potatoe  inentioned  by  Falstaft',  \t\  the  Merry 
Wives  (vf  Windsor,  as  contributinir  tu  "  the  teinpcst  nf  prMvocatiun"  upou  which  thc 
comnuntator»  have  beeii  ho  ditiusc,  was  the  sweet •potaltH-  nr  ronmmi,  and  not  our 
polatov.     It  is  but  ju^  to  vindieale  that  useful  vegetiibh-  ijuin  falsc  accu»alions. 
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turn  to  tlie  soiith,  aiid  thencefortli  extend  no  farther  to  the  wcst.  Tliis 
jx)int  was  concluded  to  be  Tasinan's  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen,  sonamed 
by  the  Dutch  discoverer,  after  the  daughter  of  the  Batavian  Governor, 
tlie  lady  whose  beloved  image  haunted  hini  in  all  his  wanderings  over 
the  deep.  Finding  the  people  disposed  to  be  communicative,  Mr.  Cook 
questioned  them  whether  they  knew  of  any  country  besides  their  own, 
they  told  him  that  they  had  seen  no  other,  but  that  some  of  their  ances- 
tors  had  reportcd  that  there  was  a  land  to  the  north  west,  of  great  com- 
pass,  called  Ulimaroa,  where  the  inhabitants  eat  Booak.  Now  Booak 
is  the  word  used  in  Otaheite  and  the  neighbouring  islands  for  a  hog,  an 
animal  which  was  at  that  time  unknown  in  New  Zealand.  This  little 
word  therefore  gave  a  perfect  confirmation  of  the  tradition. 

On  the  13th  of  December  our  voyagers  came  in  sight  of  Cafe 
Maria  Van  Diemen.  About  Christmas,  the  Midsummer  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  they  were  assailed  by  so  tremendous  a  gale  of  wind,  that 
had  they  not  had  good  sea-room,  it  is  questionable  whether  one  would 
have  returnod  to  tell  their  tale."*     They  were  five  weeks  in  getting  fifty 

*  The  Endeavour  wos  not  the  only  European  vessel  beating  about  the  shores  of 
Ncw  Zealand  in  that  tremendous  gale.  On  the  very  same  day  (Dec.  12)  that  Cook 
left  Doubtlcss  Bay  behind  him,  a  French  vessel,  the  Saint  Jean  Baptiste,  under  the 
command  of  M.  de  Surville,  came  in  sight  of  the  same  partofNew  Zealand.  De  Sur- 
ville  had  sailed  from  India,  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  the  English  had  discovcred 
an  island,  seven  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  Peru,  abundant  in  the  precious 
metals,  and  inhabited  by  Jews.  The  inlet  which  Cook  had  called  Doubtless,  he  named 
Lauriston  Bay,  in  honour  of  the  French  Governor  of  India.  He  was  most  hospita- 
bly  received  by  the  natives,  and  by  the  natural  address  of  a  Frenchman,  won  thcir 
confidence  and  affection  to  a  degree  which  the  English  could  never  attain.  He  suf- 
fered  very  severely  by  the  Christmas  storm;  a  boat  containing  the  invalidsof  his  crew, 
after  the  utmost  peril  of  perishing,  got  into  a  small  creek,  which  received  the  namc 
Refugc  Cove.  The  sick  men,  wcre  treated  with  all  possible  kindness  by  Naginoui,  thc 
chieftain  of  the  adjoiningvillage;  they  remained  in  his  care,  andfed  upon  hisbounty 
(for  which  he  would  accept  of  no  remuncration)  till  thc  storm  was  blown  over.  Such 
is  the  charm  of  French  manners !  but  mark  the  scqucl ;  De  Survillc  on  some  suspi- 
cion  that  a  boat  of  his  had  been  stolcn,  cnticed  Naginoui  on  board  the  Saint  Jean 
Baptiste,  (why  are  holy  names  thus  dcsccratcd  ?)  and  forcibly  took  him  away  as  a  cap- 
tive,  and  not  content  with  this,  ordcrcd  the  villagc  whcrc  his  invalids  had  been  tended 
and  cherished,  to  be  burned  to  the  ground — he  musthave  been  a  very  civilised  villain. 
PoorNaginoui  dicd  of  a  brokcnheart  off  Jnan  Fcrnandcz.  Singular  enough  thattwo 
Europeans,  of  two  nations,  and  of  such  oppositc  charactcrs,  without  any  nuitual  com- 
munication,  should  arrive  at  the  same  point  of  an  unknown  land,  in  the  same  month. 
It  is  not  at  all  singular  that  the  worse  of  thc  two  was  the  better  receivcd  ;  it  only 
shews  thatNew  Zcaland  is  composcd  of  thc  samc  stuff  as  thc  rest  of  thc  Planet. 
This  stor}',  it  obser\'cd,  is  taken  from  the  Frcnch  narrative  of  the  Abbe  Rochon.  Wo 
do  not  tcll  itto  disparage  thc  French  charactor;  if  thc  bcst  rcad  man  in  France,  and 
the  bf:st  rcad  man  in  England  werc  pittcd  agaiiist  fach  othcr,  cach  to  rclate  a  villainy 
cuxxunitLtd  on  thc  high  scas  by  his  opi)onfnt's  countryxncn,  and  hc  that  had  lirst 
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Icagues.  On  the  14th  of  January,  tlicy  put  into  a  harbour  in  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  where  it Mas proposcd  to careen  and  repair  the  sliij), 
and  take  in  supplies  of  wood  and  water.  Good  water  was  j^lcnty,  and  for 
•  wood  thc  country  was  one  vast  forest.  In  tliis  station  tlicy  iirst  ohtaincd 
proof  that  cannihalism  Mas  actually  practised  in  Ncw  Zcaland.  Huving 
one  day  gonc  asliorc  for  provisions,  tiicy  found  afamily  cngaged  in  cook- 
victuals  after  their  fashion.  "  Tlie  body  of  a  dog  was  buricd  in  thcir 
ovcn,  and  many  provision  baskets  stood  near  it.  Having  cast  our  cyes," 
says  Cook,  "  carclcssly  into  one  of  thcse  as  we  passed  by  it,  we  saw  two 
IxjuGs  prctty  clcanly  pickcd,  wliich  did  not  secm  to  l)c  the  bones  of  a  dog, 
and  wliicli  upon  a  nearer  cxaminatiun,  wc  discovcred  to  l)e  thosc  of  a 
liuman  IxKly.  As  we  could  have  no  doubt  but  the  bones  were  human, 
ncithcr  could  we  havc  any  doubt  that  the  flesh  which  covercd  them  had 
I)cen  catcn.  They  were  found  in  a  provision  basket,  the  flcsh  tliat 
remained  appcarcd  manifcstly  to  havc  l)ecn  drcsscd  by  fire,  and  in  thc 
gristlcs  at  thc  cnd  werc  thc  marks  of  thc  tccth  which  gnawcd  thcm. 
To  put  an  cnd  howcver  to  conjccturc,  we  directcd  Tupia  to  ask  what 
l)ones  they  were ;  and  the  Indians  without  the  least  hesitation,  answcrcd 
'  they  were  the  l)ones  of  a  man.'  Tliey  were  then  askcd  what  had 
bccome  of  thc  flcsli,  and  they  rcplicd  thatthcy  had  catcn  it;  *  why  did  you 
not  cat  thc  flcsh  of  thc  woman  whosc  l)ody  wc  saw  floating  on  the  watcr.'*' 
*  l)ccause,'  said  they,  '  she  died  of  discase  ;  besides  she  was  our  rclatiou, 
and  wc  only  eat  the  flesh  of  our  cnemies  who  are  killed  in  battle.'  Onc 
of  us  asked  if  tlicy  had  any  human  iMmes  with  the  flcsh  remaining  ujM>n 
thcm,  aiid  ujmhi  thcir  answcring  that  all  Iiad  In^cn  catcn,  wc  affcctcd 
to  dislMjlicvc  that  thc  bones  wcrc  humaii,  and  siiid  that  tlicy  wcrc  thc 
bones  of  a  dog;  ujion  which  oncof  tlic  Indians  with  some  eagcrncss  t<K)k 
Iiold  of  his  own  fore-arm,  and  thrusting  it  towards  me,  said  that  thc 
lM)ne  which  I\Ir.  Banksheld  in  his  Iiand  had  iK^longed  to  tliat  jiart  of  tlie 
Iiuman  l)ody  ;  at  the  samc  timc  to  convince  mc  tliat  tlic  flcsli  h:id  lK'cn 
eaten,  hc  t(M)k  liold  of  Iiis  own  arni  with  liis  tccth  and  niadc  sliow  of 
cating  ;  he  also  bit  and  gnawcd  the  Imhic  whicli  INIr.  IJanks  had  tukcn, 
drawing  it  through  his  mouth,  and  shcwing  by  signs  tliat  it  had  alfordcd 
a  dclicious  rej)ast." 

)>la}L(l  out  his  hand  should  forfeit,  the  ganic  would  hardly  be  decidi-d  in  onf  year. 
Uut  the  talf  \»  of  somc  usu  to  bcta-r  cuds  than  thc  fostcrinj?  of  national  antipathicK 
Soinc  writcrs,  bUsstd  with  short  nu  ini)ri«s  i)r  phiitiful  i>;iu)raucc,  ascriU-  all  ihv  rcal  and 
imaginarj'  crinus  of  thc  Tn  uch  iu  niodcru  liiius  to  thc  Ktvulutioii,  aiid  ihrucc 
take  occasion  to  condcmn  all  cfforts  of  all  uations  in  bchalf  of  libcrty.  No»  M.  dc 
Survillc  visitcd  Ncw  Zcalaud  somc  ycars  bcforc  th<-  11«  vuhition,  aiul  yct  was  um  crucl, 
as  trcachcrous,  aud  as  uiiKrat^ful,  as  if  hc  had  saiUd  wilh  ihf  tri-c«)lour  at  his  niast 
hiad.  'I'hc  dcraoralizutiou  whicb  madc  thc  Kc\olution  what  ii  was,  grcw  tip  uudcr 
thc  mouarchv. 
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Voyagcrs  aiul  travellers  of  ali  kivids  that  havc  seeii  mankiiid  in  man y 
shapcs  Iiave  generally  "supped  full  of  horrors,"  and  learn  to  look  as 
calmly  on  the  moral  abcrrations  of  the  species,  as  a  physiologist  consi- 
ders  the  ghastly  appearances  of  morbid  anatomy  ;  rather  feeling  power, 
and  therein  delight,  from  the  extension  of  their  knowledge,  tlian  dejec- 
tion  from  tlie  infirmity  of  their  nature :  yet  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  the  philosophers  did  not  dream  of  cannibals ;  perhaps — nothing 
indeed  more  likely,  that  they  were  turned  cannibals  themselves,  possessed 
with  an  unclean  spirit  that  compelled  them  all  loathing  to  gnaw  and 
gnash  at  the  festering  bones  of  some  living  corpse,  that  all  the  while 
glared  at  them  with  its  supernatural  unmoving  eyes.  If  their  dreams 
were  such,  how  pleased  must  have  been  their  waking  in  tha  early 
morn  by  the  svveetest  melody  of  little  birds  that  ever  "  broke  the  silence 
of  the  seas."  The  ship  lay  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore,  and 
the  distance  and  intervening  M^aters  made  the  music  more  harmonious. 
It  was  a  throng  of  notes,  from  countless  warblers  singing  as  it  were  in 
emulation,  and  the  sound  was  "  like  small  bells  exquisitely  turned." 
Such  belis,  as  in  the  voluptuous  fancies  of  the  east,  ring  the  m  elcome  of 
the  blessed  into  paradise.  These  birds  begin  to  sing  about  two  hours 
after  midnight,  and  continue  their  song  till  sunrise  ;  what  fairy  land  of 
love  and  music  might  not  a  youthful  poet  havc  anticipated,  who  had 
heard  these  songsters  while  floating  on  tlie  dark  blue  waters  to  an 
unknown  isle.  Unfortunately  our  navigators  could  not  forget  that  they 
sang  to  cannibals — no  matter,  they  sung  for  their  own  deiight  and 
their  Maker's  glory,  and  will  sing  when  every  child  in  that  long  savage 
region  is  taught  to  lisp  its  Maker's  praise. 

The  Endeavour  had  now  nearly  circiuiinavigated  the  more  northeriy 
of  the  two  islands  which  go  by  the  common  name  of  New  Zealand. 
Queen  CharIotte's  Sound,  in  which  she  was  lying,  is  in  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  the  southern  island,  called  by  the  natives  Tavai-poenamoo. 
Cook  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  strait  which  separates  these  islands,  but 
his  observation  from  a  hill  on  the  shore  of  Queen  CharIotte's  sound, 
determined  him  to  search  for  the  passage.  The  bay  he  found  to  be  of 
great  extent,  indented  withsmaliercoves  and  harbours  in  every  direction; 
the  country  for  the  most  part  an  impenetrabie  forest.  On  one  excursion 
Mr.  Cook  and  his  friends  fell  in  with  a  single  man  fishing  in  a  canoe,  at 
whom  they  wondered,  because  he  did  not  scem  to  wonder  at  them  ;  but 
this  was  nothing  unnatural ;  wonder  is  not  the  emotion  of  contented 
ignorance — it  denotes  the  first  quickening  of  the  love  of  knowledge. 
Savages  have  in  general  as  little  curiosity  as  the  utterly  uneducated 
portioii  of  civilized  communiticK.  He  who  never  troubled  himself  to 
account  for  any  thing,  will  not  have  his  attention  arrested  by  what  he 
is  unablc  to  explain.     Whcn  tlie  comparing  power  is  altogether  inert,  as 
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in  savagcs,  icHots,  and  nc\r-l>orn  habics,  or  sus]>cndcd  as  in  drcams, 
nothin^  appcars  cxtraordinary.  Tlic  fishcmian  provcd  to  l)c  wcll 
disposcd  cnough,  and  readily  drcw  up  his  nct  to  havc  it  cxamincd. 
The  natives  in  the  neighlKKirhood  of  Queen  C})arlottc's  Sound, 
appeared  to  be  a  good-natured,  intelligent  race,  ready  to  hartcr  their 
fish  for  nails ;  whcther  they  perceived,  by  a  natural  (piickncss  of  parts, 
the  uscs  to  wliich  iron  niay  hc  put,  (which  arc  obvious  and  casily 
shcMTi)  or  had  Ijecomc  acquainted  with  its  utility,  by  somc  mcans  of 
wliich  no  record  rcmains.  Tlicre  is  indccd  reason  to  conjccture,  tliat 
somc  Europcan  vessel  had  fallcn  on  the  New  Zcaland  coast,  Ixjtween  tho 
pcrifxl  of  Tasmans,  and  that  of  Cook's  visit,  probably  not  h)ng  Ijeforethe 
lattcr,  and  that  thc  crcw  had  bccn  cntirelv  cut  off.  Cook,  dcsirous  to 
asccrtain  if  any  memory  of  Tasman  lingcrcd  among  thcsavagcs,  dircctcd 
Tupia  to  cnquire  of  an  old  man,  whethcr  he  had  ever  scen  such  a  ship 
as  thc  Endeavour  beforc  ;  the  old  man  replied  in  the  negative,  but  said 
that  a  small  vessel  with  four  men  in  it  had  come  from  Ulimaroa,  the 
land  to  thc  iinrth,  and  that  all  the  mcn  wcre  killcd.  It  will  be  rccollcc- 
tcd  that  thc  ])coj)lc  in  thc  vicinitv  of  Ca]>e  i\Iaria  Van  Dieman  spokc  of 
tlieir  ancestors  having  l)cen  at  a  land  to  the  north,  called  Ulimaroa. 
Ca}>tain  Cniise  M'ho  was  in  New  Zcaland  for  ten  months  in  1820,  hearcl 
a  vcry  similar  tale  from  an  age<l  nativc,  who  said  that  a  I)oat's  crew,  who 
had  gonc  ashorc  to  tradc  for  jirovisions,  Iiad  bcen  massacrcd  by  his  own 
countrymcn  ;  yct  of  this  crcw,  or  thc  vesscl  thcy  bclonged  to,  no  account 
had  ])een  receivcd  in  Europc.  Thc  furthcr  cnquiries  of  Cajitaiu  Cook, 
in  1772  and  1774,  still  confirmed  him  iii  the  opinion  that  somc  Euro- 
])cans  had  j>crishcd  in  Ncw  Zealand,  I>ctwccn  1642  and  1769. 

Whilc  thc  Endcavour  lav  in  Qiiccn  CliarIottc's  Sound,  INIr.  Cof>k,  by 
rcj>catcd  obscrvations,  satisficd  himsclf  that  thc  inlct  of  the  scas,  which 
he  had  j)artially  cxj)Iorcd,  was  a  strait,  and  thc  country  to  the  north 
(callcd  by  the  nativcs,Eaheinomauwc)an  island,  and  resolved  to  niakc  the 
j>assagc.  Prcvious  to  sailing,  hc  ercctcd  two  pilcsof  stones,  on  scj>aratc 
cminenccs,  in  which  hc  conccalcd 'oullcts,  shot,  coins,  an»l  othcr  articlcs 
of  Euroj)can  manufacturc,  toconviiicc  whatcvcr  Euroj>can  niight  arrive 
iii  thosc  j)arts,  that  thc  honours  of  discovcry  wcrc  anticij)atcd.  Not 
neglecting  to  take  j>ossession  iii  thc  king's  name,  with  thc  usual  fonnali- 
tics,  which,  by  an  (Kld  coincidcncc,  Mas  donc  on  tlie  30th  of  January, 
and  having  christcncd  thc  liarbour  Quccn  CliarIottc'sSound,  hc  |)re])arcd 
todcj)art,  but  was  dftaiiicd  for  soiik"  tiiiic  by  i>ad  wcather.  Tlic  violcnt 
wind  ainl  raiii  011  thc  'M^i  jiut  to  silcncc  thosc  swcct  little  liinls  whoso 
iiightly  scrcnadc  liad  ncvcr  K'forc  Im'(Mi  intcriiiittcd.  Oii  tlic  «Oth  Fel>- 
iiinrv,  1770.  tli<'  EinlcaviMir  got  undcr  sail.  but  thc  wind  failing,  cain»? 
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afifain  to  an  anclior.     To  turn  this  delay  to  some  account,  Sir  Joseph  and 
Dr.  Solander  vvent  on  shore  to  see  if  any  gleanings  of  natural  knowledge 
remained,  and  in  the  course  of  their  excursion,  fell  in  with  the  most 
delightful  family  they  had  yet  found  in  New  Zealand ;  so  pleasant,  so 
atfable,  so  unsuspecting,  so  communicative,  that  it  was  quite   heart- 
breaking  not  to  have  made  their  acquaintance  before.      On  the  6th 
February,  Lieutenant  cleared  the  sound,  and  stood  away  for  the  East. 
In  passing  the  strait,  which  justly  bears  the  name  of  its   discoverer, 
the  Endeavour  was  in  great  peril  of  shipwreck  from  the  violence  of  the 
ebb-tide  drivingher  upon  the  rocks  in  the  narrow  between  Cape  Tiera- 
witte  on  the  north  and  Cape  Koamoroo  to  the  south.     Having  escaped 
this,  and  surmounted  some  other  difficulties,  Mr.  Cook  established  the 
insularity  of  Eaheinomauwe  beyond  contradiction  ;  and  then  proceeding 
southward  from  Cape  Turnagain,  he  circumnavigated  the  southern  divi- 
sion  of  New  Zealand,   (called  Poenamoo)  to  the  great  advantage  of 
geography  and  his  own  immortal  honour,  but  without  meeting  any 
adventure  which  need  detain  our  narrative.     We  must  not,  however, 
forget  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Cook  and  the  whole  ship's  company  werc  on 
one  occasion  seriously  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  our  friend,  Sir  Joseph, 
wlio,  intent  on  the  pursuit  of  strange  birds,  had  rowed  away  out  of  the 
reach  of  prompt  assistance,  when  four  canoes  and  fifty-seven  men,  were 
seen  to  put  forth,  apparently  with  evil  designs  against  the  philosopher. 
Signals  were  made  to  apprize  him  of  his  situation,  but  the  position  of  tlie 
sun  prevented  his  seeing  them.    However,  his  boat  was  soon  observed  in 
motion,  and  he  got  safe  on  board  before  the  people  in  the  canoes,  who 
gazed  at  the  ship   from  a  distance  with  a  sort  of  stupid  irresolute 
astonishment,  took  any  notice  of  him.     We  may  be  sure  he  was  heartily 
welcomed,  for  he  was  a  man  whose  good  nature  made  him  as  dear  to  the 
tars,  who  doubtless  had  many  a  laugh  at  his  scientific  enthusiasm,  as  to 
the  philosophic  commandcr,  who  appreciated  and  sympathised  with  that 
passion  for  natural  knowledge,  which  led  him  to  forego  the  English 
comforts  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  and  undergo  the  dangers  and  privations 
of  a  voyage  of  digcovery.     From  the  mixture  of  wonder  and  tiniidity 
cxhibitcd  by  the  nativcs  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Cook  denominatcd  the 
land  wher»€c  thcy  had  put  off  the  Lookers-on..   An  island  further  to  thc 
south,  about  fivc  leagues  from  shore,  reccived  the  namc  of  Banks'  Isle. 
It  is  not  the  only  spot  in  thc  Pacific  that  preserves  the  memory  of  tlic 
advcnturous  philosopher. 

The  circuit  of  Tavai  Poenamoo  (•ommcnccd  on  the  Otli  of  Fcbruary, 
and  was  complctcd  on  thc  27th  of  March,  when  the  Endeavour  anchored 
in  Admiralty  Bay,  having  survcyed  tlic  wholc  coast  of  Ncw  Zealand 
with  an  accuracy  which  had  Icft  littlc  for  subse(iucnt  navigators  to  do. 
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So  perfect  is  Cook's  chart  tliat  ]M.  Crozet  declared  there  were  few 
parts  of  the  coast  of  France  so  accurately  laid  down.  The  ingenuity  of 
a  discoverer  is  often  severely  tasked  in  the  invention  of  names,  and  niuch 
of  individual  or  national  cliaracter  appears  in  the  nonienchiture  of  new- 
discovered  countries.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  who  niiiii:Ie  their 
religion  witli  every  tliing,  with  their  C(»mnion  sahitations,  their  loves, 
their  wars,  their  very  crimes,  have  filled  sea  and  land  with  tlieir  saints 
and  holy  times,  thick  as  tlie  sky  with  heathen  deities  and  mythological 
monsters.  The  English,  who  did  not  conimence  discovcrers  till  tliey 
were  Protestants,  liave  liad  either  too  little  affection  or  too  mucli  revcr- 
ence  for  Divine  things  to  bestow  sacred  luuues  on  earth  or  water.  Any 
little  circumstance  attending  the  discovery,  any  fancied  rescmblance  to 
wliat  they  had  left  at  liome,  serves  them  to  give  a  nanie,  and  these 
failing,  their  own  names,  or  tlie  king's,  or  queen's,  or  the  niinisters',  or 
lords'  of  the  admiralty  Mill  serve  the  turn.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  sir- 
names  are  tlie  ruggedest  part  of  our  language,  as  any  one  \\  ho  will  cast 
his  eye  over  a  map  of  the  United  States  may  be  convinced.  Luckily, 
Cook's  earliest  patron  was  Palliser,  and  really,  Cape  Palliser  would  not 
disgrace  a  sonnet.  But  Hicks,  aiid  Banks,  and  Brett,  and  Ilawke,  and 
Saunders,  absolutely  make  us  regret  the  jiolvsyilabic  iiative  iiomcncla- 
ture  which  they  supplaiit,  though  TaonenKi,  Sliiikehanga,  Tar:i!iake, 
Wangarooa,  ^AIoore-whennua,  and  Tierawitte  are  a  great  deal  too  long 
for  the  shortness  of  English  breatli  and  huniaii  life.  Seriously,  it  is 
always  good  to  preserve  native  ajijiellations  when  they  can  Ix)  ascertained, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  Cook's  geiieral  jiractice.  Wlien  new  nanies 
are  to  be  given,  tliey  should  be  either  descrij)tive  or  historical.  No  niaii 
will  ever  Ikj  remembered  for  having  liis  name  atfixed  toarock  or  a  river, 
who  would  not  be  rememl>ered  witliout  it.  The  calling  of  newly  erected 
or  discovered  places  after  towns  or  rivers  in  the  old  wf»rld  is  very  objec- 
tionable,  as  tending  to  confusion,  though  it  arises  from  a  natural 
feeling;  a  feeling  whicli  jierhajis  inriuenced  Co<tk,  when  he  inarke<l  out 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  as  the  most  eligible  situation  in  New  Zealand 
for  a  Euroj)ean  settlement. 

Though  the  coasts  of  the  two  islands  were  satisfactorily  surveyed, 
and  the  connection  of  Xew  Zealand  with  a  Southern  coiitinent  disjiroved 
during  Cook's  lirst  visit,  little  was  observcd  of  the  interior.  Tho 
utmost  diligence  of  the  naturalists  left  thcni  imjierfectly  acquainted 
with  its  natural  jmMluctions.  They  saw  no  land  (juadruj)eds  but  dogs 
and  rats,  and  eveii  these  are  supjiosed  not  to  l>e  indigenous.  They  heard, 
indeed,  of  great  lizards,  or  alligators,*  but   never  inrt  with  any.     The 

•   A(  conliii^;  to   Ciipt.aiii   Cniisf,    thf   Nrw    /^»;il;iii(lri-s   hfliivr   that    thf   .\tua,  or 
iltstroying  Daemon  cutcrs  the  hotly  of  thc  dyim;  in  ihf  *haj)f  of  a  li/anl,  t<»  dr\nni 
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paucity  of  (]iia(lriipeds  in  all  the  Soutli-sea  islands  is  a  strong  presunip- 
tion  that  tlie  isles  are  of  comparatively  recent  formation;  raised  from 
the  depths  of  ocean  by  tlie  agency  of  volcanic  fire,  or  gradually  con- 
structed  by  the  slow  aj-chitecture  of  the  coral  insects,  haply  commenced 
at  the  beginning  of  time.*  The  prevalence  of  a  mutually  intel- 
ligible  language  proves  indisputably  that  one  race  of  men  have  peopled 
all  the  new-made  spots  that  sprinkle  the  Pacific,  and  the  radical  identity 
of  that  language  with  the  Malay,  demonstrates  that  the  population  came, 
perhaps  at  no  remote  period,  from  the  East.  The  cultivated  vegetables, 
the  bread  fruit,  the  cocoa  tree,  the  banana,  the  plantain,  the  sweet  pota- 
toe,  point  to  the  same  quarter,  and  probably  the  hogs  and  poultry  of  the 
Society  islands,,  and  the  dogs  of  New  Zealand  accompanied  the  first 
settlers  in  their  migration. 

Seals  are  common  on  the  New  Zealand  shores.  Of  insects  few  were 
discovered,  but  birds  are  very  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  of 
peculiar  species.  The  most  interesting  are  a  kind  of  mocking  bird^ 
and  the  little  nocturnal  songsters  of  Avhich  ^ve  have  already  spoken. 
There  are  also  many  sorts  of  wild  ducks,  sea  guUs,  wood  pigeons,  rails, 
parrotSj  and  paroquets.  Before  they  had  experienced  the  fatal  powers 
of  fire-arms,  these  birds  had  no  fear  of  man^  but  would  perch  on  the 
muzzle  of  a  musquet.  Now  they  fly  away  at  the  sight  of  an  European, 
or  a  native  armed  with  a  guii  (for  the  bow  is  unknown  in  New  Zealand.) 
Who  will  say  that  birds  are  without  understanding,  or  improgressive, 
seeing  they  are  capable  of  experience  ? 

Dr.  Solander  observed  about  four  hundred  species  of  plants,  most  of 
them  new.  The  timber  trees  are  majestically  straight  and  tall,  and 
furnisli  almost  the  only  articles  of  commerce  which  New  Zealand  lias 
hitherto  supplied.  There  is  a  kind  of  flax,  a  beautiful  piant,  the  fibre 
of  which  the  women  work  into  the  cloth  which  composes  their  dresses. 
This  business  is  performed  by  the  hand  alone,  upon  pegs,  in  a  mode 
similar  to  lace-making.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  the  honour  of  discover- 
ing  a  new  sort  of  spinacli, — the  Tevagonia  expansa — which  lasts  all 
summer.     Its  cultivation  Iias  succeeded  in  England.t 

his  entrails.  The  animal  is  held  iii  the  utmost  horror,  and  is  said  to  make  great 
havoc  amoug  children.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  European  has  seen  it. 
May  not  its  existence  in  New  Zealand  be  altogether  problematical,  and  the  supersti- 
tion  connected  with  it  traditionary  from  the  first  oriental  settlers  ?  Do  not  the  lions 
and  serpenLs  of  early  gothic  fable,  in  like  nianner  testify  the  oriental  derivation  of  the 
Scandinavians  ? 

*  See  Montgomery's  "  Pelican  Island"  for  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  Hypothesis. 

f  Whoever  is  curious  to  be   fnrther  informcd  concerning  New   Zeabmd  and  its 

iiibabitants,  and  has  not  time,  means,  or  indination  to  consult  many  und  bulky  books, 
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It  was  uow  to  be  considered  whicli  way  the  ship  should  steer.  Tlie 
comiiiaiider's  wish  wa^  to  retuni  by  Cape  Horii,  iii  order  to  ascertaiii  tlie 
existeuce  or  non-existeiice  of  the  long-expected  southern  continent,  the 
expectation  whereof  was  already  niucli  abrid<Ted.  But  the  state  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  dissuaded  tlie  enterprise,  w  hich  Cook 
was  destined  one  day  to  perform.  After  sonie  deiiljeration  it  \\as 
resolved  to  steer  westward,  for  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  then 
track  that  coast  to  its  northern  extreniity,  and  so  return  to  England  by 
the  East  Indies.  On  Saturday  the  31st  of  March,  177^^  <»nr  coni- 
mander  sailed  froni  Cape  Farewell,*  so  naraed  to  coninieinorate  his 
adieu  to  Xew  Zealand,  around  whicli  he  had  now  spent  six  nionths. 
New  Holland  came  in  sight  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  on  the  28th  of 
that  inontli  the  ship  anchored  in  a  large  inlet,  whicli,  froni  the  richness 
and  novelty  of  tlie  surrounding  vegetation,  was  afterwards  called  Botany 
Bay,  and  the  Botanists,  Banks,  and  Solander,  gave  their  nanies  to  the 
two  promontories  that  form  its  entrance.  Botany  Bay  was  doonied, 
liowever,  to  associations  quite  alien  from  the  calin  industry  of  botanical 
researches. 

In  the  afternoon  the  boats  werc  manned.  Cook  and  his  friends,  witli 
Tupia,  niade  f(jr  a  point  whereon  tliey  had  observcd  some  sable  hunian 
beings  assembled,  who,  as  they  showed  no  sign  of  alarni  at  the  apj)roacli 
of  the  ship,  were  not  exjiected  to  make  any  opjiosition  to  their  landing. 
This  surmise  proved  false.  As  the  British  jmlled  uj),  iiiost  of  the  natives 
ran  awav  ;  but  two  men,  bearing  lances  ten  feet  long,  advanced  into  thc 

may  be  satisfied  with  a  perusal  of  "  The  New  Xenlonders,"  one  of  the  pleasantest 
volumes  in  that  rightly-iiamed  series,  "  The  Libruni  of  Entrrtaininff  Knowlcdgry 
We  know  not  of  any  work  that  within  so  comprehensible  a  compass,  exhibits  so  triie 
and  vivid  a  pictnre  of  man  in  the  state  just  above  savage  life.  The  New  Zealander 
is  a  perverted  rather  than  a  degraded  creature  :  hesometimes  shocks,  but  he  doesnot 
disgust;  therefure  he  may  safely  be  trustcd  with  tlie  youthful  inuijjcination.  '1  lu- little 
book  which  we  recommend  is  written  in  a  triily  philosophic  spirit  ("lear  alike  from 
tl\e  jacobinical  paradox  and  misrej)reseiitatiou  which  huld  up  tlic  so-called  sta'e  nf 
uature  as  the  proper  .s7fl/''<//'Hm/i,  and  from  the  wi'ak-stoinachfd  aiid  nervous  inuscibility 
which  regards  the  poor  tatooed  cannibal  as  an  irrcdeemable  monster,  fit  ouly  for 
slavery  or  extirpation,  the  intelliicent  author  tcaches  an  iinportaiit  Ic«;s(>n  of  self- 
knowledpe,  thankfuluess,  and  beneficence.  Of  self-kuowlcdge — for  what  the  New 
Zealander  appears,  everj'  mau  by  nature  is;  of  thankfulness,  for  the  civilizatioa 
which  we  inherit,  aud  the  light  in  which  we  live;  of  benelicence,  by  making  us 
acquainted  with  beings  of  like  passions  and  like  capabilities  xs  ourselves,  to  whom  it 
rests  with  us  to  impart  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy,  and  the  faith  in  which  wc  hopc 
to  be  blessed  etiTually.     Who  is  the  compiler  of  this  excellent  book? 

•  Ca])«;  Farewell  is  tht-  north  eastern  extremity  uf  Tavai  PuenanuM).  There  is 
another  Cape  rurewell,  iiamcd,  no  duubt,  froin  a  similar  eireumstauce,  atthesoulhern 
point  of  (Jrccnland,  and  ca-stem  cnirance  to  J)avis'  Straits. 
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water,  to  forbid  the  invaders'  ingress,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and 
iittering  harsh  sounds  unintelligible  to  Tupia.  Two  against  forty,  they 
seemed  resohite  to  preserve  their  father-Iand  from  the  pollution  of  a 
foreign  foot.  Cook^  who  could  not  but  admire  their  courage,  (which, 
after  all,  was  not  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  the  New  Zealand 
birds,  before  they  learned  the  power  of  fire-arms),  ordered  his  boat  to 
lay  on  her  oars,  and  parlied  with  them  by  signs,  threw  them  nails,  and 
such  like  trifles,  with  which  they  seemed  pleased,  and  then  endeavoured 
to  make  them  understand  that  he  wanted  water,  and  that  he  had  no 
design  to  injure  them.  They  waved  their  hands  :  this  was  interpreted 
as  an  invitation  to  proceed,  and  the  boat  put  into  shore  ;  the  two  ^v^ar- 
riors  bade  defiance ;  a  musquet  was  fired  between  them ;  the  younger  of 
the  two  started  back,  dropping  a  bundle  of  lances,  but  instantly 
recovered,  and  both  stood  their  ground,  and  began  to  throw  stones ; 
some  small  shot  was  discharged  at  them,  wliich  struck  the  elder  on  the 
legs,  whereupon  he  ran  to  a  house  some  hundred  yards  distant.  Cook 
and  his  party  landed,  hoping  the  contest  was  over ;  but  presently  the 
New  HoIIander  returned  with  a  shield  or  target.  He  and  his  comrade 
each  darted  a  lance  among  the  boafs  crew,  but  without  efi^ect ;  and  on 
the  firing  of  a  third  musquet,  another  lance  was  thrown,  and  then  both 
fled.  Cook  and  his  companions  advanced  towards  the  huts,  in  one  of 
Mhich  they  found  some  children  left  alone.  Into  this  they  threw  beads, 
ribbons,  bits  of  cloth,  and  other  like  articles,  which  they  hoped  would 
propitiate  the  good  will  of  the  parents ;  but  on  revisiting  the  hut  next 
morning,  they  found  the  articles  untouched.  This  experiment  was 
repeated  several  times,  increasiug  the  value  of  the  bait  at  each  trial, 
but  still  the  New  HoIIanders  would  not  bite,  and  all  attempts  to 
establish  a  communication  ^vith  them  were  unavailing. 

Though  the  first  landing  had  been  so  desperately  disputed,  the 
natives  made  no  further  shew  of  fight,  but  quitted  their  habitations, 
and  fled  up  the  country.  If  by  chance  any  of  them  came  in  sight, 
they  hid  themselves  in  the  woods  when  they  saw  the  strangers,  as 
regardless  of  all  invitations  to  parley  as  rabbits  in  a  warren.  Litlle, 
therefore,  could  be  learned  of  their  habits,  during  the  week  that  the 
Endeavour  was  moored  in  Botany  Bay,  but  cnough  to  shew  that  they 
were  in  the  lowest  grade  of  human  existencc. 

Much  more  agreeable  objects  of  contemplation  were  found  in  the 
trecs,  and  flowers,  and  birds  — the  latter  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
of  splendid  plumage.  Loriquets,  cockatoos,  and  parrots,  green,  red, 
blue,  and  glossy  black,  flew  in  coveys  of  a  score  togetlier.  Tupia,  who 
was  now  become  an  excellent  marksman,  made  great  havoc  among  them, 
the  feathers  aj)pearing  to  hira  a  valuable   prize.     While  engaged  in  a 
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shootiug  excursion,  he  once  met  with  nine  of  the  natives,  who  scoured 
away  precipitately  at  the  sight  of  his  giin.  This  terror  of  fire-arms  is 
not  instinctive  eitlier  iu  men  or  animals ;  nor  will  a  slight  pepj)ering  of 
small  sliot  give  much  uneasiness  to  a  savage ;  who,  for  muurning,  or 
embellishment,  or  distinction,  is  accustomed  to  mangle  himself  more 
painfully.  The  people  had  doubtless  observed  the  destructive  etfect  of 
English  weapons  upon  birds. 

One  of  the  advantages  which  induced  Cook  to  recommend  Botany 
Bay  as  the  site  of  a  British  settlement,  might  be  the  pleiitiful 
supply  of  oysters.  Among  otlier  inhabitants  of  the  Avaters  iii  this 
vicinity,  our  voyagers  caught  large  stiiig-rays — a  fish  cognate  to  the 
Torpedo,  but  without  its  electric  properties,  with  whose  jagged  barb 
several  tril)es  are  used  to  point  their  weapons.  Circe  is  described  as 
arming  her  son  with  a  dart  headed  in  tliis  manner.  Very  marvellous 
properties  were  formerly  attributed  to  this  sting,  which  might  arise 
from  confounding  the  auimal  bearing  it  with  the  Torpedo. 

During  the  period  of  the  Endeavour's  lying  iii  Botany  Bay,  Cook 
caused  the  English  colours  to  be  displayed  every  day  on  shore,  and  took 
care  that  the  ship's  uame,  and  the  date  of  the  year,  should  Ixj  inscribed 
on  one  of  the  trees  uear  to  the  wateriug  place.  This  formality  of 
takiug  possession  in  the  Kiug's  uame,  iu  uiost  iiistauces  meaiit  ouly  to 
assert  the  right  of  discovery,  in  this  case  ])roved  a  true  omen.  Botany 
Bay,  though  not  at  j)resent  the  seat  of  a  British  Colony,  has  become  in 
commou  parlauce  the  P]uglish  name  of  Australia. 

Our  vovagers  sailed  out  of  Botaiiy  liay  ou  Suiiday,  the  ()th  of  ^fay, 
aud  coutiiiued  to  track  the  coast  northward.  The  iiavigatioii  was 
rendered  particularly  tedious  by  the  shoals  which  jut  out  suddeuly 
from  the  shore,  aiid  the  shaq)  coral  rocks  wliich  rise  iii  aii  abrupt 
pyramid  from  the  bottom ;  by  the  irregularity  of  tides  and  curreuts, 
and  by  other  causes — embarrassiiig  uuder  auy  circumstauces,  but  cspe- 
cially  so  to  the  first  vessel  tliat  braved  tlie  uiikuowii  j)erils  of  the 
voyage.*     Yet  Cook  conducted  his  charge  in  safety  for  an  extent  of 

•  Thc  length  to  which  this  article  uiiavoidably  extends  forbids  us  to  dwell  upon  thu 
discoverifs  uiadc  in  the  piLssat?e  between  Hotaiiy  Hay  and  Trinity  Bay  ;  iior  wt-re  they 
of  any  great  consefiuence  exceptin  ajjeo>?raphical  point  df  view.  Cook  explored  and 
nauied  a  uuinbcr  of  bays,  creeks,  and  headlauds;  but  notwithstanding  the  general 
accuracy  of  his  observations,  many  of  the  natural  harbours  aiul  inlets  which  ha\e 
siuce  beeii  discovered,  escaped  his  notice  iii  conscijuence  of  the  uianner  in  which  ihe 
rocky  heads  and  saiidy  downs  on  the  coost  overlap  one  another;  ainoiig  the  rest  Port 
Jackson,  the  Cyaros  of  Rritaiu.  Repeatcdly  he  went  ashore  to  take  iii  provisions, 
woo<i,  aiul  watcr,  t*)  observe  the  natural  productious  of  the  country,  aud  to  niake 
vain  advances  to  the  iuhabitants,  who,  if  by  aiiy  chauf;  they  wcre  visible,  scampcred 
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two  and  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  or  more  tlian  a  thousand  and  thrce 
Inuidrod  geographical  miles,  before  any  serious  accident  occurred.  But 
on  tlie  lOth  of  June^  as  he  was  steering  from  a  bay  to  which  he  had 
given  the  name  of  Trinity  Bay,  about  16°  south  latitude,  on  a  tine 
moonlight  night,  in  cheerful  expectation  of  reaching  the  land  disco- 
vered  by  Quiros  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century;  while 
the  navigators  were  at  supper,  they  suddenly  foimd  themselves  in  shodl 
water ;  the  man  in  the  chains  called  twelve_,  ten,  and  eight  fatliom  in 
the  compass  of  a  few  minutes.  Every  man  was  ordered  to  his  station, 
and  every  thing  was  ready  to  put  about  and  come  to  an  anchor^  when 
the  next  cast  of  tlie  lead  meeting  with  deep  water,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  vessel  had  gone  over  the  tail  of  the  shoal.  The  water  deep- 
ened  to  twenty-one  fathom,  perfect  tranquillity  took  the  place  of  alarm, 
and  the  gentlemen  whose  duty  did  not  require  them  to  be  watchers, 
went  contentedly  to  bed.  This  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 
About  eleven,  the  Avater  shoaled  at  once  from  twenty  to  seventeen 
fathom,  and  before  the  lead  could  be  cast  again  the  ship  struck,  and 
remained  immovable,  except  so  far  as  she  M^as  rocked  by  the  breakers. 
In  a  minute  every  soul  was  on  deck,  and  each  might  read  his  own 
terror  in  the  other's  countenance.  The  roughest  sailors  were  tamed — 
not  an  oath  was  heard — the  awe  of  a  death  bed  was  upon  all. 

The  ship  had  been  lifted  over  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  stuck  in  a  groove 
or  hollow,  of  so  cavernous  a  structure,  that  in  some  places  there  might 
be  four  or  five  fathom  of  water,  and  in  others  not  so  many  feet.  To 
add  to  her  distress^  the  sheathing  boards  and  false  keel  were  riven  off 

away  as  sooii  as  they  saw  the  white  men  approach.  Tupia  seemed  to  feel  his  own 
superiority  to  these  poor  wretches,  "  Taata  Enos,"  as  he  called  them,  with  great  com- 
placency. 

The  natiiralists  weremore  successful  in  their  researches  amongthe  animal  and  vege- 
table  tribes.  Tn  one  place  they  shot  a  hird  like  a  Bustard,  which  proved  such  excellent 
eating,  that  it  was  thought  worthy  to  give  name  to  Bustard  Bay,  in  24°  4'  south 
latitude.  A  little  to  the  north  of  Cape  Capricorn,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  caught  two  crabs 
of  a  novel  species;  one  whose  joiuts  and  claws  were  adorned  with  an  exquisitc  ultra- 
marine  blue,  while  its  under  surface  was  of  a  delicate  semi-transparent  white,  giving 
its  crustaceous  armour  altogether  thc  appearance  of  fine  porcelain  ;  the  other  more 
.slightly  tinged  with  azurc,  and  marked  on  the  back  with  three  brown  spots.  But 
these  crabs  are  not  good  to  eat.  Still  further  to  the  north,  they  found  the  fields  and 
trees  covered  with  millions  of  butterflies,  which  absohitely  thickened  the  air.  Near 
the  same  part  they  discovered  the  leaping  fish,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  minnow, 
and  from  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  its  pectoral  fins,  jumps  along  the  ground  as 
nimbly  as  a  frog. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  strange  animals  in  a  menagerie,  to  see  rare  plants  in  a 
botanic  gardcn ;  bnt  what  innst  it  bc  to  sct  thc  first  scientific  eycs  upon  them  in  thcir 
nativc  hauntsr'     Naturalists  arc  thc  happicst  of  philosophers. 
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her  lK)ttom  by  tlie  jagged  poiuts  of  the  coral,  and  w  ere  seen  rioating 
about  in  the  moonshine — every  moment  was  making  M'ay  for  the  waves 
to  swallow  up  all  the  lives  in  her.  The  sole  trust  was  in  liglitening 
her  of  whatever  could  be  spared ;  and  it  was  some  comfort,  that  as  the 
tide  of  ebb  ran  out,  slie  began  to  settle,  and  was  no  longer  beaten  so 
violently  froni  side  to  side.  In  extremity  of  peril,  a  little  chance  is  a 
great  hope,  and  one  danger  the  less,  a  great  deliverance.  All  hands 
set  to  work  with  alacrity — almost  with  cheerfulness — some  plying  the 
pumps,  some  heaving  overboard  guns,  ballast,  casks,  staves,  oil  jars, 
decayed  stores,  all  that  was  heavv  and  not  indispcnsable.  While  they 
were  thus  employed,  thc  morning  of  the  lltli  of  June  dawned  upon 
them,  and  displayed  the  fiill  prospect  of  their  danger. 

Providentially  the  wind  fell,  and  early  in  the  morning  it  was  a  dead 
calm.  If  it  had  blown  hard,  their  destruction  had  been  inevitable. 
High  watcr  was  expected  at  eleven,  and  all  was  prej)ared  to  heave  off 
the  vessel  if  she  should  Hoat  ;  but  when  the  dav  tide  came,  it  fell  so 
far  short  of  that  of  night,  that  though  the  ship  had  been  lightened 
nearly  fifty  ton,  ^he  did  not  float  by  a  foot  and  a  half.  She  had  not 
yet  admitted  much  water,  but  as  the  tide  fell  it  ruslied  in  so  fast  that 
slie  could  hardly  be  kej)t  free  by  the  incessant  working  of  two  j)unij)s. 
The  most  vigonnis  exertions  were  made  to  j)rej)are  for  the  tide  at 
midnight,  though  it  was  too  probable,  from  the  gaining  leak,  and 
crazy  state  of  the  vessel,  that  she  would  go  to  pieces  a.s  soon  as  tlic 
rock  ceased  to  suj)j)ort  her — and  then  as  it  was  imj)ossibIe  for  the  Ixiats 
to  save  all,  and  subordination  nuist  be  at  aii  eii<l,  a  frightful  contest 
for  preference  would  ensue,  in  which  all  niiglit  jicrish.  Tlie  shore  was 
eight  leagues  distant,  and  iio  island  intervened  to  which  they  miglit  l)e 
speedily  conveyed,  and  thence  by  turns  to  the  main  laiid. 

Amid  these  sad  forelwdings,  Cook  never  relaxed  a  fibre  of  his  diligence, 
deterniiiied  toomit  no  j)oint  of  hisdutv,thoiigh  nonesliould  kiiow  whether 
he  lived  or  was  dead — iior  \vas  tlicrea  nMirinur  or  breach  of  discij)line  iii 
his  crew.  As  the  critical  moment  aj)j)roaclied,  he  ordered  tlie  caj>staii 
aiid  wiiidlace  to  be  inanned  with  as  many  hands  as  could  l)e  sj^ared 
from  the  j)umj)s — the  sliip  Hoated  about  twenty  minutes  past  ten — the 
grand  efiort  was  made — and  she  Mas  heaved  into  deej)  water.  It  wils 
no  small  encouragement  to  find  tliat  slie  did  iiot  iiow  leak  faster  thaii 
when  on  the  rock.  Still,  tlie  leak  gaiiied  on  the  puiiijis,  aiid  there  werc 
iiiiie  feet  ten  inches  of  watcr  in  the  hold — there  was  no  interinissi(m  of 
labour.  Tliree  j)umj>s  were  kejjt  incessantly  goin^  (the  fourth  was  out 
of  order),  aiid  thus  tlie  water  w.us  held  at  bay.  Kour  aiid  tw<'ntv  hours 
the  men  jiersevered  in  this  toil,  harassed  iii  niiiid  aiid  ImmIv,  witli  little 
h(»jH's  of  final   success.      At  leiigth  their   sj>irits  be^^aii  to  tlag  :   iione  ot' 
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tlieiii  coiild  work  at  the  piinip  above  five  or  six  miiiutes  togetherj  after 
which  they  threw  themselves^  totally  exhausted  on  the  deck,  though  a 
stream  of  water  three  or  four  inches  deep  was  running  over  it  from  the 
pumps.  Another  party  relieved  them  at  their  labour,  and  having 
\^T0ught  their  turn,  fiung  themselves  in  like  manner  on  the  streaming 
deck :  the  former  started  up  and  to  the  pumps  again.  IMeanwhile, 
an  accident  seemed  to  prove  all  their  efforts  fruitless.  The  planking 
which  lines  a  ship's  bottom  is  called  the  ceiling,  between  which  and 
the  outside  planking  there  is  a  space  of  about  eighteen  inches.  From 
the  ceiling  only  the  man  who  had  hitherto  attended  the  well  had  taken 
the  depth  of  the  water,  and  had  given  the  measure  accordingly.  But 
upon  his  being  relieved^  the  person  who  took  his  place  gave  the  depth 
from  the  outside  planking,  which  struck  a  general  panic,  as  if  the  water 
had  gained  eighteen  inches  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  But  the  mistake 
was  soon  corrected,  and  every  heart  felt  as  if  a  great  weight  was  lifted 
off  it,  and  finding  their  condition  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  appeared  a 
moment  ago,  the  poor  sailors  cheered  up  as  if  there  had  never  been  any 
real  danger  at  all.  They  tugged  at  the  pumps  with  renewed  energy,  and 
by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  found  the  water  got  under  consider- 
ably.  They  now  began  to  talk  confidently  of  taking  the  ship  into 
some  harbour.  The  fore-top-mast  and  fore-yard  were  replaced,  and 
there  being  a  breeze  at  sea,  the  Endeavour  was  once  more  under  sail 
by  eleven  a.  m.  These  hopes  might  yet  have  been  frustrated,  but 
for  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Monkhouse  (a  midshipman — not  the  surgeon), 
which  was  to  fasten  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  spare  sail,  lined  with 
wool  and  oakum,  and  covered  with  sheep's  dung  and  other  filth.  This 
process,  which  is  called  fothering,  succeeded  so  far  in  stoppiiig  the 
leaks,  that  by  the  labour  of  one  pump  the  ship  was  kept  clear  of  water. 
The  joy  of  the  crew  was  proportionate  to  their  recent  distress.  To 
commemorate  this  dreadful  trial^  the  point  of  land  in  sight  was  called 
Cape  Tribulation. 

On  the  ]4th,  a  small  harbour  was  discovered,  excellently  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  refitting  ;  but  it  was  not  till  tlie  17th,  after  considerable 
difficulty,  that  the  ship  was  got  in. 

Mr.  Cook  bestowed  the  warmest  commendation  on  his  crew,  and  all 
on  board,  for  their  conduct  under  this  peril.  Every  one  appeared  to  have 
the  perfect  possession  of  his  mind,  and  every  one  exerted  himself  to  the 
uttermost  with  a  quiet  perseverance,  equally  distant  from  the  tumul- 
tuous  violence  of  terror  and  the  gloomy  inactivity  of  despair.  Such  is 
the  power  of  a  great  man  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
and  preserve  obedience  even  when  the  great  leveller  death  threatens  to 
make  all  equal. 
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?  To  complete  the  history  of  this  wonderful  preservation,  we  must  not 
omit  a  circumstance  which  coukl  uot  be  discovered  till  the  ship  was 
Jaid  down  to  be  repaired.  It  then  appearcd  that  one  of  her  holes, 
which  was  suthcient  alone  to  have  suniv  her,  was  in  a  great  measure 
filled  up  by  a  fragment  of  tlie  rock  uj)on  wliicii  she  had  struck.  Thus 
the  cause  of  her  danger  had  contributed  to  her  safety. 

But,  though  the  immediate  peril  of  death  was  escaped,  the  situation 
of  our  voyagers  was  still  very  distressing.  Tlie  scurvy  had  made  its 
appearance  with  very  forniidable  symptoms.  Tupia  suffered  dreadfully  ; 
and  iNIr.  Green,  the  Astronomer,  Mas  daily  wearing  awav.  When  the 
commander  came  to  survey  the  country  around  tlie  harbour,  it  pre- 
sented  the  most  comfortless  aspect,  the  high  grounds  stony  and  barren, 
the  low  lands  overrun  with  mangroves,  among  which  the  salt  water 
flows  at  every  tide.  A  boat  dispatched  to  procure  somc  fish  for  the 
invalids,  returned  without  success.  Tupia  was  more  fortunate  ;  he  was 
an  excellent  angler,  and  living  on  what  Iie  caught,  soon  rccovered  his 
health.  But  Mr.  Green  continued  to  linger.  Sir  Joseph,  on  the  19th  of 
June,  making  au  excursion  inland,  fouud  the  country  to  consist  of  sand- 
hills.  There  were  huts,  which  appeared  to  have  been  recently  deserted, 
but  no  inha])itants  to  be  seen.  Large  ilights  of  crows  and  pigeons 
crossed  him  in  his  walk,  from  which  an  old  Roman  would  have  drawn  a 
favourable  or  unfavourable  omen,  according  as  their  flight  \\  as  iu  a  lucky 
or  unlucky  direction.  Sir  Joseph  shot  several  of  the  pigeons,  which 
were  of  a  new  and  extremely  beautiful  kind  ;  but  the  crows  never  came 
within  the  range  of  his  fowling  piece.  On  the  twenty  second,  tlie  ship's 
bottom  was  examined,  and  found  to  be  considerably  damaged.  On  Uie 
same  day  some  of  the  people,  w  ho  Iiad  been  sent  to  shoot  pigeons  for 
the  sick,  returned  with  an  account  of  an  animal  as  large  as  a  grey- 
hound,  of  a  mouse  colour,  which  bounded  along  with  amazing  agility, 
springing  from  its  hiiid  legs.  This  was  the  Kangaroo.  During  the 
refitting  of  the  ship,  Sir  Joseph  was  very  near  losing  his  fine  collection 
of  botanical  sj)ecimens,  gathered  with  so  much  care  and  delight,  ou  so 
many  untrodden  liills,  and  in  so  many  unrifled  vallies.  IIc  had  stored 
them  in  a  part  of  the  vessel  where  the  process  of  repair  exjxtscd  theni 
togreat  danger  of  j)erishing.  They  were,  however,  preserved.  On  the 
29th  of  June,  ^lr.  Cook,  in  conjunction  with  IMr.  Green,  obscTved  an 
immersion  of  Juj)iter's  first  satellite,  whereby  they  concluded  the  longi- 
tude  of  the  j)Iace  to  l)e  214°  42'  30"  west.  Therc  is  a  feeling  in  every 
thing,  even  in  the  longitude.  IIow  iniist  tlie  j)oor  sick  justronomcr  have 
felt  the  innnensity  of  his  dist«'ince  froni  his  native  land  on  tliis  inliospi- 
table  shore,  tliat  liad  notliing  iii  coniinon  with  Kngland  but  tlie  sun  and 
stars ! 

4i 
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By  the  use  of  siich  herbs  as  the  part  produced,  and  a  fish  diet^  the 
crew  began  to  recover  their  health,  and  Mr.  Cook  was  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed  on  his  voyage.  But  when  he  mounted  a  hill  and  looked  out  upon 
the  sea,  the  diiiiculties  of  his  position  pressed  hard  upon  his  thoughts. 
lunumei-able  sand  banks  and  shoals  lay  in  every  direction  along  the 
coast,  some  extending  as  far  as  he  could  see  with  his  glass,  and  others 
but  just  rising  above  the  water.  The  master  was  sent  out  with  a  boat 
to  seek  a  passage  between  these  shoals,  and  in  the  course  of  his  search 
found  cockles  left  by  the  tide  on  a  coral  rock,  so  large,  that  one  of  them 
was  an  ample  meal  for  two  men.  He  reported  that  he  had  discovered 
a  passage,  but  the  commander,  not  choosing  to  rely  on  his  report,  after 
some  days  spent  in  refitting  the  vessel  and  exploring  the  country,  sent 
him  out  again.  He  now  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  passage  was  not 
practicable ;  but  the  trip  was  not  without  benefit,  for  on  the  same  rock, 
where  the  cockles  were  found,  he  fell  in  with  excellent  turtle,  and 
though  he  had  no  better  instrument  than  a  boat  hook,  he  captured  three. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  experienced  part  of  the  company,  that 
the  turtle,  caught  fresh  on  the  coast  of  Australia,  was  very  superior  to 
that  served  up  in  London,  after  the  fatigues  of  a  west  India  voyage ; 
but  the  state  of  their  appetites  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  At 
length  the  natives,  who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof,  began  to  make  their 
appearance.  On  the  lOth  of  July,  four  of  them  appeared  in  a  canoe, 
busily  employed  in  striking  fish.  Cook,  who  was  now  convinced  that 
the  more  they  were  courted  to  an  interview  the  more  shy  and  perverse 
they  proved,  resolved  to  let  them  quite  alone.  This  plan  succeeded. 
After  some  conversation  by  signs,  they  came  along  side  the  ship,  and 
carricd  on  the  dumb  conference  for  some  time  with  apparent  cordiality ; 
but  when  invited  to  come  on  board  and  partake  of  a  repast,  they  took 
alarm,  and  pulled  away.  They  were  of  average  stature,  slender  limbed, 
their  colour  a  dark  chocolate,  their  hair  black,  but  not  woolly ;  their 
features  not  absolutely  frightful.  They  possessed  great  flexibility  of 
voice  and  quickness  of  ear ;  catching  and  mimicking  sevcral  English 
words  exactly.  This  parrot-Iike  faculty  is  remarkable  in  the  aborigines 
of  New  South  Wales  :  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  British  settle- 
ments  can  take  off  every  governor  and  cvery  notorious  character  that 
has  sought  the  retirement  of  Sidney-Cove.  Next  day  the  same  party 
appeared  again,  accompanied  by  a  man  whom  they  called  Yaparrico. 
He  was  probably  a  chief,  belng  distinguislied  by  the  bone  of  a  bird 
thrust  through  his  nostrils,  an  ornament  only  once  observed  at  New 
Zealand,  but  extremely  general  in  New  HoIIand. 

On  the  19th  our  voyagers  were  in  dangcr  of  suffering  severely  by  the 
vengeance  of  these  savages.     A  party  of  them  had  been  persuaded  to 
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visit  the  sliip,  and  were  particularly  desirous  to  help  theinselves  to  the 
turtle  which  lay  on  deck.  Frustrated  in  this  object,  they  made  for 
land  in  high  dudgeon,  and  seeing  a  fire  which  had  })eeii  lighted  to  heat 
the  pitch-kettle,  they  seized  a  burning  brand,  and  set  the  long  dry 
grass,  that  overspread  the  ground,  in  a  blaze.  A  tent  of  Sir  Joseph's 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing,  and  whatever  of  the  smith's 
forge  would  burn  was  consumed.  Not  content  with  this  summary 
revenge,  they  proceeded  to  set  fire  to  another  spot,  wliere  the  fishing 
nets  and  a  quantity  of  linen  were  exposed  to  dry.  A  few  shots  drove 
them  away  for  the  present,  but  soon  greater  numl)ers  began  to  assemble 
and  a  general  attack  was  threatened ;  but  by  the  temper  and  conduct 
of  Cook  and  his  associates,  the  peace  was  preserved.  The  flames  \vere 
communicated  to  the  wood,  aiid  spread  so  rapidly,  that  for  miles  the 
country  apjx;ared  as  one  conflagration  ;  and  when  in  the  evening  the 
commander  made  an  excursion  in  the  boat,  he  saw  the  distant  hiUs 
mapped  out  in  many  coloured  fire. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  discover  a  clear  passage  to  the 
northward,  the  Endeavour  got  under  way  on  the  4th  of  August,  but 
only  to  encounter  fresh  difliculties  and  perils.  The  reefs  and  shoals 
stretched  in  evcry  direction,  and  in  one  instance  the  ship  was  even 
nearer  destruction  tlian  ever  before.  But  we  must  Ix;  brief.  Suflice  it 
to  say,  that  on  the  IJth  of  August,  they  arrived  at  an  isle  oflT  the  nortlu 
east  extremity  of  New  Uolland,  from  whence  IMr.  Cook  made  such 
observations  as  convinced  him  that  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea  are 
separate  islands,  and  he  resolved  to  deinonstrate  this  fact  l)v  sailing 
througli  the  channel  wliich  divides  them.  Tliis  isle  he  callcd  Possession 
Isle,  from  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession,  in  the  king's  right,  of  the 
wliole  eastern  coast,  by  the  name  of  New  South  Wales. 

From  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  our  commander  steered  on  tlie 
2.3rd  Auffust  for  thecoast  of  New  Guinea,  of  wliich  he  came  in  sijjht  on 
the  3rd  of  September.  The  strait  which  divides  thesc  islands  he  called 
Endeavour  Strait,  supposing  that  he  was  himself  the  first  European  who 
had  discovered  it.  But  as  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  it  was 
known  to  tlie  Spanish  navigator  Torres,  as  early  :is  KKK),  the  honour  of 
giving  it  a  name  h;is  been  restored  to  the  prior  claimant,  and  it  is  now 
called  Torres  Strait. 

On  the  3d  of  Septend)cr,  the  j)innace  was  hoisted,  and  C(M)k, 
Banks,  Solander,  with  their  attendants,  and  a  l)oat's  crew,  twelve 
persons  in  all,  w<'ll  armed,  wont  on  shorc.  As  soon  as  they  came 
ashore,  they  discovered  the  prints  of  Iiunian  feet  iii  tlie  s;iiid, 
which  ^licwed  that  thc  iiatives  cnuld  be  at  no  great  distance. 
They   proceeded   cautiously,     lest     tlieir   retreat    to    the    bo;it  shouhl 
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be  intercepted.  Skirting  the  margin  of  a  noble  forest  tbey  observed 
cocoa  niit  trees  (a  friiit  not  foiind  in  Ne\F  Holland)  but  could  not 
reach  tlie  fruit,  which  tempted  them  in  a  very  tantalizing  manner. 
They  had  not  advanced  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  three  naked 
savages  rushed  out  of  the  wood^  with  a  hideous  shout.  One  of  them 
darted  something  out  of  his  hand,  which  flashed  like  gunpowder^  but 
without  any  report.  The  other  two  discharged  arrows.  A  volley  from 
the  musquets  put  them  to  flight  without  wounding  them.  Cook  had  no 
inclination  to  urge  hostilities,  uor  time  to  penetrate  a  country  of  which 
he  was  not  the  discoverer.  The  party  therefore  returned  to  the  ship. 
When  they  were  aboard,  the  natives  crowded  in  numbers  to  the  beach. 
Their  appearance  resembled  that  of  the  New  Hollanders,  to  whom 
they  are  nearly  related.  They  are  supposed  to  be  an  African  race, 
though  not  quite  so  black  as  the  Guinea  negroes.  Yet  they  are  gene- 
rally  called  negroes  in  the  old  voyages,  and  from  this  similarity  most 
likely  the  island  was  named  New  Guinea.  In  the  native  language  one 
tribe  are  called  Papoos,  whence  their  county  is  sometimes  denominated 
Papua.  They  are  somewhat  more  advanced  in  arts  than  the  New 
HoUanders,  at  least  in  the  arts  of  aggression,  which  they  may  have 
learned  from  the  Malays  who  frequent  the  coasts.  Their  method  of 
darting  fire  puzzled  the  Englisli,  and  some  persisted  that  they  must 
possess  silent  fire-arms. 

Cook  resolved  to  lose  no  time  on  this  coast,  but  sail  with  all  despatch 
to  the  westward,  a  determination  very  pleasing  to  the  majority  of  the 
crew,  though  some  were  desirous  to  go  on  shore  and  cut  down  the  cocoa 
nut  trees,  but  this  was  a  violation  of  property  the  Commander  would 
not  permit. 

Pursuing  their  course  to  the  north-west,  having  left  Timor  and 
Timorlaut  behind,  on  the  16th  of  September,  about  ten  at  night,  our 
navigators  perceived  a  phenomenon  in  the  heavens,  similar  to  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  but  with  many  marks  of  difFerence.  It  was  a  dull, 
reddish  liglit,  which  reached  twenty  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and 
comprehended  from  eight  to  ten  points  of  the  compass.  Through, 
and  out  of  the  general  phosphorescence,  there  shot  rays  of  brighter 
light,  which  came  and  went,  without  any  of  the  tremulous  vibration 
characteristic  of  theAurora  Borealis.  This  phenomenon  occurred  some- 
wherc  near  the  islands  of  Rottc  and  Seman.  On  the  following  morning, 
an  island  was  scen,  bearing  west-south-west,  which,  from  the  imperfec- 
tion  of  the  charts  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  new  discovcry.  As  the 
ship  neared  the  north  coast,  the  eyes  of  her  inmates  were  rcfreshed 
with  the  sight  of  palm-groves,  houses,  and  flocks  of  sheep.  A  landing 
was  resolved  on  ;  and  the  island  proved  to  be  the  Dutch  settlement  of 
Savu.      Provisions   were   the  grcat  object  of  rcquest,  and  aftcr  somc 
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littlc  stupidity  on  the  part  of  tlie  Dutch  resident,  Mr.  Cook  succeeded 
in  obtaining  nine  buffaloes,  six  sheep,  three  hogs,  thirty  dozen  of  fowls, 
niany  dozens  of  eggs,  some  cocoa-nuts,  a  little  garlic,  and  sonie  hundred 
gallons  of  palm  syrup.  In  niaking  their  bargains,  the  English  were 
nuich  assisted  by  an  aged  native,  who  had  great  influence  with  the  king 
of  the  island.  They  had  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  his  majesty, 
who  entertained  them  with  a  banquet,  though  the  royal  etiquette  did 
not  permit  him  to  partake  of  his  own  hospitality.  Savu  is  a  beautiful 
island,  gently  elevated — the  slopes  of  the  hills  covered  with  rich 
verdure,  and  lofty  trces — the  cultivation  general  and  amply  repaid — the 
inhabitants,  though  of  ^lalay  origin,  mild,  virtuous,  amenable  to  laws, 
constant  in  their  connections,  clean,  and  even  delicate  in  their  habits. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  representation  of  IMjTiheer  Lange,  the  Dutch 
Governor. 

On  tho  Ist  of  October,  our  Navigators  came  in  sight  of  Java.  On 
the  2d,  they  fell  in  with  two  Dutch  vessels,  the  flrst  Europcan  ships 
they  had  met  to  the  East  of  Cape  Horn.  The  Commander  sent  Hicks 
on  board  one  of  them,  to  enquire  for  news  from  England,  and  brought 
back  intelligence  that  Captain  Carteret  had  lx;en  at  Batavia  two  r«ars 
before.  On  thc  morning  of  the  ;")th,  a  Dutch  officor  in  a  Proa  came 
along  side  the  Endcavour  with  a  printcd  paper  in  bad  English,  of  which 
hc  had  (luplicates  in  several  other  languages.  It  contained  a  variety  of 
({uestions,  few  of  whicli  IMr.  Cook  thought  proper  to  answer.  On  the 
9th,  he  stood  in  for  Batavia  road,  where  he  found  the  Harcourt  East 
Indianian,  two  private  English  traders,  and  a  numbcr  of  Dutch  ships. 
Beforc  our  voyagcrs  wcre  allowed  to  land,  several  troublcsome  formali- 
ties  were  to  l^e  gone  tlirough,  and  IMr.  Cook  had  to  apologize  to  the 
Govemor  for  not  saluting,  which  ceremony,  from  the  state  of  his  ord- 
nance,  hc  thought  better  omitted. 

On  the  lOtli,  thcre  occurred  a  violent  storm  of  thundcr  and  liglit- 
ning,  during  which  the  niast  of  onc  of  thc  Dutch  East  Indianicn  was 
sj)iit,  and  carried  away  by  the  deck,  and  the  main-top  mast  and  top- 
gallant  mast  were  shivered  to  pieces.  The  stroke  was  probably  directed 
by  aii  iron  spike  at  the  top-gallant-mast  liead.  The  Endeavour,  which 
lay  closc  l)csidc  the  damaged  vessel,  owcd  her  safety  to  thc  conducting 
chain,  wliich  glowed  likc  a  line  of  flre. 

As  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  vessel  wcre  likely  to  take  soinc  time, 
our  voyagers  engaged  a  temporary  residence  at  Batavia,  but  the  stiitc 
of  their  health  o])Iiged  them  soon  to  remove  into  the  country.  Wlien 
Tupia  first  land(^d  iii  Batavia,  the  only  city  he  had  ever  seen,  tlie 
\ari('ty  of  objccts  dclighted  hini  al)ove  measure.  Ilaving  licard  tliat 
all  nations  appcarcd  thcrc  in  their  national  costume,  he  requested  lcave 
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to  array  himself  after  the  fashioii  of  Otaheite.  Otaheitan  cloth  was 
procured  from  the  ship,  and  he  finished  his  equipments  with  great 
expedition.  But  his  happiness  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  boy 
Tayeto  sickened  and  died ;  and  Tupia,  who  loved  him  as  a  parent, 
survived  him  but  a  few  days. 

The  pestilential  climate  wrought  its  dire  efFect  on  the  crew  of  the 
Endeavour.  Only  one  man,  an  old  sail  maker,  who  was  drunk  every 
day  while  the  ship  remained  at  Batavia^  whoUy  escaped  the  epidemic. 
To  aggravate  the  calamity,  Monkhouse,  the  surgeon,  fell  the  first 
sacrifice.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  recovered  with  difiiculty, 
and  perhaps  owed  their  lives  to  two  Malay  women,  whom  they  pur- 
chased  for  nurses.  Cook  was  himself  attacked,  and  of  the  whole  com- 
pany,  but  ten  were  for  some  time  upon  duty.  Only  seven,  however^ 
including  the  surgeon,  Tupia^  Tayeto,  Mr.  Green's  servant,  and  three 
seamen  died.  The  repair  of  the  ship  Vv^as  necessarily  retarded  by  the 
sickness  of  the  crew;  but  the  Dutch  ship-wrights  performed  their 
business  much  to  Cook's  satisfaction,  and  he  declared,  that  there  is  not 
a  marine  yard  in  the  world  where  a  ship  can  be  laid  with  more  conve- 
nience,  safety,  and  despatch,  or  repaired  with  greater  diligence  and 
skill. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  when  all  was  in  order  for  sailing^  and 
Mr.  Cook  had  taken  leave  of  the  Dutch  authorities,  a  new  accident 
occurred  to  delay  his  departure.  A  seaman  who  had  run  away  from 
one  of  the  Dutch  ships  in  the  road,  entered  on  board  the  Endeavour, 
and  \^as  reclaimed  as  a  subject  of  Holland.  Mr.  Cook,  who  was  then 
on  shore,  ordered  him  to  be  given  up  if  he  proved  to  be  a  Dutchman  ; 
but  Lieutenant  HickS;,  who  was  the  officer  in  command,  refused  to 
surrender  him,  alledging  that  he  was  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  born 
in  Ireland.  This  conduct  of  Hicks'  received  his  superior*s  approba. 
tion;  and  indisputable  proofs  being  brought  that  the  man  was  a  British 
subject,  it  was  resolved  to  keep  him  at  all  events.  This  firmness  had 
due  effect,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the  matter. 

Cook  was  now  bound  on  a  homeward  course.  He  sailed  from  Batavia 
on  the  27th  December.  On  tlie  5th  of  January,  1771,  he  anchorcd 
under  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  to  take  in  wood  and  water,  and  to 
procure  refreshments  for  the  sick.  He  had  an  interview  with  the  king 
of  that  island,  but  could  not  agree  with  Iiis  majcsty  upon  the  price  of 
turtle,  which  article  was  procured  of  the  natives  in  rather  a  contraband 
manner.  The  sovercign,  howcver,  secms  to  have  been  convinced  after 
a  while,  that  free  trade  is  the  only  preventive  of  smuggling;  grew 
I>erfectlv  gracious,  and  ])romotcd  commerce  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
The  palace  of  this  potentate  was  situate  in  the  middle  of  a  rice  field, 
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and  when  he  admitted  the  English  to  an  audience,  he  was  engaged  in 
cooking  his  own  supper. 

The  remainder  of  this  voyage  is  a  melanclioly  tale  of  death  and 
suffering.  The  ship  was  nothing  !)etter  than  a  hos})itaI.  In  the  course 
of  six  weeks,  three  and  twenty  coq)ses  were  plunged  into  the  waves ; 
among  the  rest,  Mr.  Green  the  astronomer,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  a 
man  of  much  science,  and  active  mind.  He  perished  on  the  29th  of 
January.  His  constitution,  impaired  by  hardship  and  the  scurvy, 
was  unable  to  resist  the  miasmata  of  Batavia,  and  he  quitted  tliat  place 
only  to  drop  his  remains  into  the  occan,  instead  of  leaving  them  iii  a 
strange  land. 

Among  the  deaths  on  the  passage  we  may  particularize  the  old 
drunken  sail-maker,  who  perhaps  was  at  last  killed  by  the  means  to 
wliich  he  owed  a  temporary  respite. 

On  Friday,  the  15th  of  JMarcli,  the  Endcavour  arrived  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  she  lay  till  the  14th  of  April.  On  the  29th  she 
crossed  her  first  meridian,  having  circumnavigated  the  glohe  from  east 
to  west,  in  consequence  of  which  a  day  was  lost  in  the  reckoning.  On 
the  Ist  of  May  she  touched  at  St.  Helena.  The  treatment  of  the  slaves 
on  that  island  excited  our  voyager's  indignation,  and  was  so  severely 
handled  by  Dr.  Ilawkesworth,  that  Captain  Cook,  in  his  own  account 
of  his  second  voyage,  thought  it  just  or  prudent  to  soften  the  state- 
nients  considerably. 

On  the  23d  of  iMay  died  Lieutenant  Hicks,  and  was  committed, 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  to  the  waves.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
brave  and  diligent  ofHcer,  better  fitted  for  the  common  routine  of 
ol)edience  than  for  emergencies,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  think,  as 
well  as  act  with  celerity. 

On  the  lOth  of  June,  Cook  came  in  sight  of  the  Lizard.  On  the  1  Ith 
lie  ran  up  thc  Channel  ;  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  he  landod  at  Deal ; 
and  thus  ended  Cooks  first  voyage  round  the  world. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  our  navigator  met  M'ith  a  warm  domestic 
welcome ;  but  of  the  small  portion  of  life  which  Cook  spent  at  home 
little  record  remains.  His  home  scenes  presented  no  materials  for  scan- 
dalous  history  ;  and  his  public  acts  were  so  momentous,  that  there  was 
no  time  for  curiosity  to  invade  his  fire  side.  The  pubiic  hdnours  con- 
ferred  on  scientilic  discovery  in  this  country  Iiave  never  Wvn  shewy  or 
affecting :  Newton,  indeed,  was  knighted,  and  Davy  was  raised  to  a 
baronetcy  ;  l)ut  is  there  one  no])Ie  family  that  can  refer  to  science  for  its 
patent  ?  We  mention  nt)t  this  for  com])iaint  or  ccnsure.  Perhaps 
titles  would  now  i>e  more  resjK'cted  wrre  tliev  considcred  as  the  tokcns 
of  mental   superiority  ;    but  after  all,  it  is   well   that   the   philosophic 
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genius  sliould  be  undisturbed  by  ambition.  Anson  was  made  a  peer, 
not  for  contributing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  planet  we  live  on,  but  for 
taking  treasure  from  the  Spaniards,  M^hich  poorly  repaid  the  expenses 
of  his  expedition.  Cook  was  promoted  to  be  a  Commander  in  his 
]Majesty's  navy,  by  commission  bearing  date  the  29th  of  August, 
1771«  With  this  advance^  his  sense  of  his  own  deserts  was  hardly 
satisfied:  he  wished  to  be  a  post  captain,  but  the  rules  of  the  service 
forbad  it. 

Several  meagre  and  surreptitious  accounts  of  his  voyage  appeared 
before  the  authorized  narrative  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  which  was  con- 
structed  from  Captain  Cook's  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  papers.  It  woukl 
have  been  better,  if  both  Cook  and  Sir  Joseph  had  put  their  observa- 
tions  into  shape  themselves ;  but  Cook  was  not  allowed  time  to  make 
books.  Though  his  first  voyage  had  considerably  abated  the  hopes  of 
a  southern  continent, — proved  that  neither  New  Zealand  nor  New 
HoIIand  adjoined  to  such  continent,  and  shewed  the  fallacy  of  much 
of  the  hypothetical  reasoning  upon  which  its  existence  had  been 
assumed,  the  question  was  not  yet  set  at  rest.  There  was  still  space 
enough  in  the  unknown  ocean  for  the  Terra  incognita.  Lord  Sand- 
wich,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  laudably  resolved  to  memo- 
rialize  his  administration  by  deciding  what  more  the  South  concealed, 
and  Cook  was  the  man  to  execute  his  purpose,  in  which  the  King 
himself  is  said  to  have  been  warmly  interested.  To  give  every  chance 
of  secure  success  to  the  undertaking,  two  vessels  were  engaged,  both 
built  at  Whitby  by  the  builder  of  the  Endeavour,  and  constructed 
nearly  on  the  same  plan.  They  were  called  the  Resolution  and  the 
Adventure  ;  of  the  former  Captain  Cook  was  appointed  commander, — 
of  the  latter,  Captain  Tobias  Furneaux.  The  Resolution  was  of  462 
tons  burthen ;  her  complement,  inchiding  oflicers  and  seamen,  112: 
the  Adventure,  336tons;  her  complement,  81.  In  the  equipment  of 
these  ships  nothing  was  neglected  that  could  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  success  of  the  expedition.  Lord  Sandwich,  who  executcd  his  high 
office  con  amore,  visited  them  from  time  to  time,  to  assure  himself  that 
all  things  were  provided  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commanders.  Every 
suggestion  of  Cook's  experience  was  attended  to ;  the  Navy  and  Vic- 
tualling  Boards  co-opcrated  heartily  in  furnishing  the  best  of  stores 
and  provisions,  with  such  extraordinary  allowances  as  the  nature  of  thc 
enterprize  required.  The  sufferings  of  thc  Endeavour's  company  from 
scurvy  taught  the  propriety  of  an  amplc  supply  of  antiscorbutics  ;  such 
as  malt,  sour-crout,  salted  cabbage,  portable  soup,  saloup,  mustard, 
marmalade  of  carrots,  inspissatcd  wort,  and  beer.  Able  mcn  in  various 
branches  of  science  wqyo.  appointed  to  attend  the  cxpeditioii.     William 
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Hodges  embarked  as  landscape  painter,  Jolin  Reinhold  Forster  and 
his  son  as  naturalists,  William  Wales  and  William  Bayley  as  astrono- 
niers ;  all  liberally  furnished  with  aj)j)aratus.  A  sum  was  granted  to 
defray  the  expense  of  zoological,  lx)tanical,  and  minerah)gical  collections. 
It  is  tlius  that  a  state  should  promote  science  aud  patronize  learning. 

The  mathematical  and  astronomical  instruments  were  supplied  by 
the  Board  of  Longitude,  particularly  four  time  pieces,  three  by  Arnold 
and  one  by  Kendal  on  Harrison's  principles. 

Preparations  so  multifarious  nccessarily  took  up  a  consideral)le  time. 
Captain  Cook  received  his  commission  on  the  28tli  of  November,  1771» 
but  the  ship  did  not  sail  from  Deptford  till  the  9th  April,  1772,  nor 
leave  the  Long  Reach  till  the  lOth  IMay  following.  In  plying  down 
the  river,  it  was  fouud  necessary  to  put  into  Sheerness,  to  make  some 
alterations  in  her  upper  works  :  Lord  Sandwich  and  Sir  Hugh  Palliser 
went  down  to  see  that  the  Mork  was  done  elfectually.  On  the  3d  of 
Juiy,  Captain  Cook  joined  the  Adventure  in  Plymouth  Sound,  where 
Iie  received  a  farewell  visit  from  Lord  Sandwich,  and  his  instructions, 
which  comprehended  the  most  enlarged  plan  of  discovery  then  known 
in  the  history  of  navigation.  He  was  instructed  to  "  circumnavigate 
the  gl<»be  in  such  high  southern  latitudes,  making  such  traverses,  froni 
time  to  time,  into  every  corner  of  the  Paciiic  Ocean  not  before  examined, 
as  might  finally  resolve  the  much  agitated  question  as  to  the  existeuce 
of  a  southern  continent  in  any  part  of  the  southern  hemisphere  to 
which  access  could  be  had  by  the  etforts  of  the  boldest  and  most  skilful 
navigators."  * 

On  the  13th  July,  1772,  C(X)k  commcnced  his  second  voyage  :  on 
the  29th  anchored  in  Funchiale  Road :  sailed  again,  Augiist  Ist:  find- 
ing  water  run  short,  put  into  Porto  Praya,  in  St.  Jago,  Cape  de  ^'^erde 
Isles,  on  the  lOth.  After  surveying  and  delineating  the  harbour  of 
Porto  Praya,  which  was  not  usually  visited  by  British  s.hips  at  that 
time,  he  proceeded  southward.  Violent  rains  descended  on  the  20th, 
"  not  in  drops,  but  in  streams,"  the  wind  at  the  same  time  rough  and 
changeable,  so  that  there  was  hardly  a  dry  rag  in  the  ship.  The 
Comniander  had  recourse  to  various  means  suggcsted  by  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  to  dry  and  ventilate  his  vessel,  aiid  preserve  the  crew  fmm  the 
ill  elfects  of  their  drenching ;  which  precautions  succeeded  so  well, 
that  there  was  not  one  sick  person  aboard  the  Resolution. 

On  the  8th  of  Septeml)er  he  crossed  the  line  in  longitude  8''  west. 
On  the  llth  Octol^er   observed  a   partial   eclipse   of  the    mo.tn,  at  (Ih. 

•  I.ifr  of  Cook,  by  Kippis,  in  thc  Bioirnipliia  Hritannic-a.  It  iiiiist  hv  t.bvious  how 
nmch  we  are  iiuKhtLd  to  this  L-xcillcnt  compciidiuui  o(  the  largcr  uorks  rcspcctiiig 
our  discoverer. 

1   K 
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24m.  12°  by  Kendars  clironometer.  Thoiigh  previous  to  his  qiiitting 
England  it  was  foreboded  by  many  that  his  course  would  be  delayed  by 
long  and  frequent  cahns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  line,  he  was 
favoured  with  a  brisk  south-west  wind  in  the  very  latitudes  where  tlie 
cahns  had  been  predicted ;  nor  was  he  exposed  to  any  of  the  tornadoes 
which  are  so  much  spoken  of  by  other  navigators.  A  partial  experience 
may  mislead  as  well  as  a  fanciful  theory. 

Ou  the  29th,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  between  nine  and  ten  at 
night,  the  whole  sea,  within  the  visible  horizon,  was  kindled  with  a 
white  light,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  observed  in  the  former 
voyage  between  Madeira  and  Rio  Janeiro,  which  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and 
Dr.  Solander  ascertained  to  proceed  from  marine  insects.  Mr.  Forster 
was  inclined  to  dispute  the  certainty  of  this  explanation,  but  having 
examined  a  few  buckets  of  the  sea-water,  he  abandoned  his  scepticism.* 
Next  day  the  Resolution  and  Adventure  anchored  in  Table-bay.  The 
discoverers  were  courteously  received  by  Baron  Plettenberg,  the  Dutch 
Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  informed  them  that  two 
French  ships,  from  Mauritius^  about  eight  months  before,  had  met 
with  land  in  48°  south,  along  which  they  sailed  forty  miles,  till  they 
came  to  a  bay,  into  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  when  they  were 
driven  ofF  and  separated  by  a  hard  gale  of  wind.  The  Baron  also 
informed  Captain  Cook  that  two  other  French  ships  of  discovery,  bound 
for  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  had  touched  at  the  Cape  in  May  last. 
These  were  the  ships  of  the  unfortunate  Marion,  of  wliom  we  shall 

*  This  illumination  of  the  sea  is  by  no  means  uuiform  in  its  aspects :  sometimes  it 
appears  in  repeated  flashes  and  scintillations,  sometimes  as  a  diffused  quiescent  light; 
sometimes  pale  white,  as  if  the  sea  were  powdered  with  snow,  and  occasionally  of  a 
straw  colour.  Thcse  variations  may  arise  from  the  various  species,  the  differing  multi- 
tudes,  the  comparative  magnitude  or  minuteness  of  the  phosphoric  animalcula>;  or 
may  be  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  temperature  of  the  sea,  tides, 
currents,  or  other  causes. 

The  luminous  appearance  is  not  always  on  the  surface.  The  Pyresoma  Atlanticum, 
discovered  by  Peron,  appears  under  the  water  like  a  red-hot  buUet,  and  on  the  surface 
like  a  cylinder  of  heated  iron. 

Every  species  of  marine  illumination,whethcrscintillating  or  diffused,  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  phosphorescent  animation  ;  generally  consisting  of  various 
tribes  of  Medusa;  or  Molusca,  nakcd,  gclatinous  substanccs,  with  numerous  arms 
and  tentacula,  presenting  a  fanciful  resemblajice  of  the  Gorgon's  snaky-locks,  whence 
the  Linna;an  name  Medusa.  Strange,  that  uaturc  should  so  burlesque  human  belief, 
as  to  bestow  that  lumiuous  glory  which  surrounds  the  head  of  the  saint,  on  the  lowest 
of  organizcd  crcatures. 

Profpssor  Mayer  supposed  that  thc  sea  imbibcd  the  solar  light,  and  gave  it  out 
again.  We  wotild  advise  the  poets  to  adopt  this  theory,  for  they  cannot  make  any 
thing  of  the  Molusca. 
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have  to  speak  in  the  setjuel.  Captain  Cook  was  delayed  at  the  Cajx; 
longer  than  he  intended,  by  the  difticulty  of  collecting  ali  the  stores 
necessary  to  face  the  icy  seas.  He  had  both  the  vessels  caulked  and 
and  painted  ;  and  on  the  22d  Noveniber,  with  crews  in  perfect  health, 
and  ships  in  as  good  condition  as  when  he  quitted  England,  lie  steered 
in  search  of  the  southern  continent. 

To  provide  against  the  coming  cold,  the  Captain  ordered  sloj)s  to  be 
distributed  to  such  as  wanted  them,  and  gave  each  man  the  dread- 
uought  jacket  and  trowsers  allowed  by  the  Admiralty.  These  l^enevoi. 
lent  precautions  were  not  premature.  Violent  storms  of  wind,  hail, 
and  rain  continuing  with  short  intervals  from  the  eud  of  November  till 
the  sixth  of  December,  and  sometimes  disabling  the  ships  from  carrying 
sails,  drove  the  expedition  so  far  from  their  destined  track,  as  to  leave 
no  immefliate  hope  of  reaching  Cape  Circumcision,  a  point  laid  down 
by  former  navigators,  for  which  they  had  been  steering.  In  these  tem- 
j>ests  the  principal  part  of  the  live  stock  perished ;  and  so  intense  was 
the  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  that  it  was  judged  necessary  to  support 
the  radical  heat  with  an  occasional  dram,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
allowance  of  spirits.  On  thc  lOth  December  ice-islands  began  to 
apj)ear.  Such  Mas  the  haziuess  of  the  wcather,  that  Ca])tain  Cof)k  did 
not  see  one  of  these  immense  masses  of  congelation  right  ahead  of 
him  till  he  was  within  a  mile  of  it,  though  ordinarily  their  glimmer 
ancounces  them  afar  off.  The  Captain  judged  it  to  be  fifty  feet  in 
height,  and  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  flat-topj)ed  and  perj)endicular- 
sided :  others  were  of  far  greater  altitude  and  dimension  ;  yet  so 
tempestuous  was  the  ocean,  that  the  breakers  "  curled  thcir  monstrous 
heads  "  over  the  tallest  ice-berghs,  and  drove  and  jostled  their  unwieldy 
bulks  with  fearful  rapidity.  Such  floating  towers,  in  hazy  weather, 
required  wary  sailing.  December  14th,  the  vessels  were  stoj)j)ed  by 
an  immense  field  of  low  flat  ice,  to  which  no  end  could  l)e  seen,  east, 
west,  or  south.  The  frozen  j)Iain  was  diversified  with  niountains  of  ice, 
which  some  on  board  mistook  for  land.  Cook  hiiuself  for  a  while 
indulged  a  hoj)e  ;  but  it  was  soon  disjjelled  by  closer  observatiou.  Still, 
as  it  had  generally  been  held  that  floating  ice  is  always  generated  in 
bays  and  rivers,  the  exj)ectation  of  a  continent  did  not  uttcrly  fail, 
although  if  it  had  existed  in  such  a  frigid  region,  it  is  hard  to  c<»njec- 
ture  how  it  could  have  Ijeen  available  for  conunerce  or  colonization. 
From  the  14th  to  the  18th,  our  voyagers  were  detained  aniong  tlie 
field  ice  ;  and  when  they  got  loose,  their  only  alternative  was  to  thrid 
their  May  among  the  ice  islands,  a  coursc*  porilous  enough,  yet  prefiT- 
able  t(»  getting  entanglcd  in  the  fissures  of  tlie  fiehl,  As  the  kuid,  if 
anv,  niust  have  lain  Ijehind  the   ice,   the  (»bjcct  was  t«»   fiud  in  what 
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direction  it  was  sitiiate ;  Captaiii  Cook,  having  run  for  thirty  leagues 
ivestward  along  the  edge  of  the  ice,  without  meeting  any  open  passage, 
determined  to  go  thirty  or  forty  leagues  to  the  east,  and  then  try  for 
the  south.  If  in  this  route  no  land  nor  other  impediment  occurred, 
his  design  was  to  stretch  behind  the  ice,  and  thus  bring  the  matter  to 
a  decision. 

It  was  now  Christmas-day,  and  should  have  been  the  height  of  sum- 
mer ;  yet,  though  the  thermometer  was  not  much  below  the  freezing 
point,  it  was  colder  than  any  English  Christmas.  The  crew  complained 
bitterly.  To  protect  them  against  the  chill,  foggy  atmosphere,  the 
Captain  had  the  sleeves  of  their  jackets  lengthened  with  baize,  and 
gave  each  sailor  a  cap  of  the  same  stuff,  lined  with  canvas.  These 
habiliments  proved  some  defence  against  the  weather ;  but  that  old 
scourge  the  scurvy  began  to  appear,  to  check  which,  fresh  wort,  pre- 
pared  from  the  malt  provided  for  that  purpose,  was  given  daily  with 
good  effect. 

December  29th.  It  became  evident  that  the  ice-fields  adjoined  no 
land.  The  Captain  resolved  to  run  as  far  west  as  the  meridian 
assigned  to  Cape  Circumcision.  But  when,  by  the  nearest  calculations, 
assisted  by  an  observation  of  the  moon,  which  shewed  her  face  on 
Friday,  Ist  January,  1773,  for  the  first  timesince  our  voyagers  left  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  m  ere  under  the  longitude  of  that  Cape, 
from  all  appearances  Captain  Cook  concluded  that  the  French  navi- 
gator  had  mistaken  ice  for  land,  and  abandoned  the  search  in  that 
quarter. 

The  early  part  of  this  year  was  spent  among  shoals  and  hills  of  ice, 
which  compensated  in  some  measure  for  the  peril  and  toil  which  they 
occasioned  by  furnishing  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water.  The  annals 
of  a  sea  voyage  can  seldom  be  made  intelligible,  much  less  interesting, 
to  any  but  those  who  are  experimentally  acquainted  with  the  "  art  and 
practical  part"  of  navigation,  the  various  humours  and  aspects  of  sea  and 
sky,  the  hopes  and  disappointments  of  thc  mariner,  who  strains  his 
eyes  for  land  in  vain.  A  few  circumstances,  however,  may  suit  the 
general  reader.  These  southern  seas  are  not  utterly  deserted  by  the 
animal  world.  Penguins,  Albatrosses,  and  other  birds  of  storm,  were 
often  seen  perched  on  the  floating  ice,  at  an  unknown  distance  from 
land.  By  Sunday,  the  17th  January,  the  expedition  reached  latitude 
67°  15'  south,  and  then  werc  stopped  by  the  ice,  which  stretched  away 
interminably  soutliward. 

Seeing  no  chance  of  getting  round  the  ice  at  present,  Captain  Cook 
spent  some  time  in  hjoking  for  the  land,  of  which  he  had  heard  at  the 
Cape,  as  discovered  by  the  French.     To  nudtiply  the  chances  of  mect- 
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ing  with  it,  he  spread  the  vessels  abreast,  four  niilcs  asunder.  On  the 
Ist  of  February,  he  approximated  to  tlie  nieridian  of  Mauritius,  being 
in  soutli  latitude  48^,  30',  east  longitude  58%  ^',  wliere,  acc<»rdiug  to 
report,  the  French  discovery  should  have  laiu,  but  no  land  appeared. 
Captain  Furneaux  indeed,  conceived  great  hopes  froni  a  large  rioat  of 
sea  or  rock  weed,  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  the  birds  called 
Divers.  A  slight  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  the  commanders, 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  land  was  to  Ixj  expected.  CtKjk,  who 
attended  to  every  reasonable  suggestion,  proved  to  be  in  the  right.  A 
remarkable  phainomenon  was  observed  about  this  time  ;  the  variation  of 
the  compass  was  greatest  when  tlie  suu  was  on  the  larboard,  and  least 
when  on  the  starboard. 

February  8th.  INIisty  Meather.  No  reply  to  signals  by  thc  Adven- 
ture.  It  was  suspected  that  a  separation  of  the  vessels  had  taken  place. 
After  waiting  two  days,  during  which  guns  were  kept  discharging,  and 
signal  fires  displayed,  no  doubt  of  the  fact  remained,  and*the  Resolution 
was  obliged  to  proceed  alone.  She  met  with  penguins,  petrels,  and 
other  fowl,  which,  though  they  ceased  to  excite  hopes  of  a  shore,  wcre 
cheerful  objects  on  the  dim  dreary  cold  oceau.* 

•  "  I  observed  a  wild  diick  swimming  on  the  wavos — a  single  solitan'  wild  duck. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  interestinp:  a  thiug  it  looked  in  that  round  objectless 
desert  of  waters.  I  had  associated  such  a  feeling  of  inunensity  with  the  occan,  that  I 
felt  greatly  disappointed,  when  I  was  out  of  sight  of  all  land,  at  the  narrowness,  and 
nearness  as  it  were,  of  the  circle  of  the  horizon.  So  little  are  images  capable  of  satis 
fying  the  obscure  feelings  connected  with  words." — S.  T.  Coleridge's  "  Friend^* 
Saiyranc''^  Lctters. 

The  word  Potrel  is  a  diminative  from  Peter  :  Peterellus,  qun.si  PettTkin,  little  Peter: 
so  calkd  from  treading  the  water  with  its  long-lark-like  legs,  adroitly  evading  the  risc 
of  the  waves,  and  keeping  its  wings  dry. 

This  companionable  little  bird  often  attends  a  sliip  t"or  leugues  and  leai^ues  in  the 
roughest  weather — thence  called  the  storiuy  Petrel,  Procellaria  PcUKjka  a  uajue 
which  the  sailors  probably  thiuk  of  ill  omen,  for  they  give  their  little  friends  the  sub- 
riquet  of  "  Mother  Cary's  Chickens." 

The  multitude  of  sea-birds  that  throng  the  southem  oceans,  perform  a  vory  impor- 
tant  part  in  the'  economy  of  nature.  As  soon  as  the  coral  insects  have  brought  their 
work  to  the  level  of  the  sea's  surface,  their  business  is  at  an  end :  theu  thc  uiarine 
birds  assembling  in  numbers  on  the  reefs  to  lay  their  eggs,  make  deposiLs  whieh  in  a 
short  time  tum  to  fertile  soil,  ready  to  receive  whatever  seeds  the  windsor  waves  may 
bring,  and  auon  the  stately  pahn  grove  rises  self-sown,  where  a  fiw  years  bcfore 
nothing  was  seeu  but  a  warning  ripple  on  the  water.  Thus,  cvin  at  this  time,  new 
lands  are  growing  up  by  the  agency  of  living  creatures;  the  inferior  tribes  are  pre- 
paring  abodes  for  man,  and  the  samo  hidden  reef  on  which  the  forefathers  were 
wrecked,  may  becomc  the  verdant  habitatiou  of  posterity. 

The  numbers  f^f  the  birds  destined  to  this  great  work  corrcspond  wiih  its  magni 
tudc.     Captain  Flinders,  no  light  tongued  exaggt-rator,  s]Maks  thus  i'f  what  he  sau 
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February  17.  Betwixt  midnight  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
lights  were  seen  similar  to  the  Aurora  Borealis.  The  officers  on  watch 
observed  the  shifting  and  changing  of  these  lights  for  three  hours 
together;  they  had  no  certain  direction,  but  appeared  in  different 
points  at  different  times,  shooting  forth  spiral  rays,  or  glowing  in  circu- 
lar  rings  of  brilliance,  and  soraetimes  pervading  the  whole  atmosphere 
with  a  soft  illumination.  The  same  appearance  recurred  on  the  20th 
with  increased  lustre,  first  discovering  itself  in  the  east,  but  aflerwards 
filling  all  the  sky.  Where  is  not  nature  capable  of  producing  beauty  ? 
Captain  Cook  notes  this  as  the  lirst  Aurora  Australis  that  had  come  to 
his  knowledge.  The  phsenomena,  therefore,  must  have  differed  consi- 
derably  from  the  lights  observed  in  his  former  voyage,  on  the  passage 
between  New  Guinea  and  Batavia. 

February  23rd.  The  ship  surrounded  with  ice,  storm  and  darkness. 
The  wind  drove  the  ice-islands  one  against  another,  causing  them  to 
split  with  a  noise  of  thunder.  The  detached  pieces,  multiplying  around 
the  vessel^  increased  her  danger.  Abandoning  the  design  he  had  once 
entertained  of  again  crossing  the  Antarctic  Circle,  Captain  Cook  stood 
for  the  north.  The  weather  still  continued  stormy  and  intensely  cold, 
and  the  ice-wrecks  strewed  the  main.  As  they  grew  familiar  they 
became  less  terrible,  without  being  less  dangerous,  and  the  voyagers 
not  only  found  profit  in  the  fresh  water,  which  the  ice  supplied,  but 
amusement,  in  observing  the  caverns  and  grottoes  wrought  in  the  chrys- 
tal  by  the  dashing  billows.  After  several  traverses  and  some  delibera- 
tion,  it  was  finally  determined  to  stand  away  for  New  Zealand,  where 
there  was  a  probability  of  finding  the  Adventure,  and  an  opportunity 
of  refreshing  the  crew  and  recruiting  the  provision. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  a  seeming  trifle  may  be  a  great 
incideut  in  a  sea  voyage.  Captain  Cook  has  not  disdained  to  record — 
then  why  should  we  omit  to  mention  ?  that  a  sow  was  safely  delivered 
of  a  fine  litter,  one  morning,  to  the  general  joy  of  the  ship's  company  ; 


near  Van  Diemen'.s  land.  "  There  was  a  stream  (of  sooty  Petrels)  of  from  fifty  to 
eighty  yards  in  depth,  and  of  three  hundred  yardsor  more  inbreadth;  the  birds  were 
not  scattered,  but  flyinj?  as  compactly  as  a  free  mov«;ment  of  their  wings  seemed  to 
allow,  and  during  dufull  hour  and  a  half,  this  stream  of  Petrels  continued  to  pass  with- 
out  intermption,  at  a  rate  little  inferior  to  the  swiftness  of  the  pigeon.  Taking  the 
stream  to  have  been  fifty  yards  deep,  and  three  hundred  in  breadth,  and  that  it  moved 
at  a  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  allowing  nine  cubic  yards  of  space  to  each  bird, 
the  number  would  amount  to  one  hnndred  and  ffty  one  millionjive  hundrcd  thousand. 
The  burrows  required  to  lodge  this  quantity  of  birds  would  be  75,750,000 ;  and  allow- 
ing  a  square  yard  to  each  burrow,  they  would  cover  somcthing  morc  than  18^ 
geographic  ;s(juare  niiles  of  ground." — FUnder^H  Inlroduction,  p.  170. 
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but  notwlthstanding  the  utniost  care  and  tenderness  used  to  preserve 
the  little  strangers  alive,  the  whole  "nine  farrow"  perislied  of  cold  before 
evening.  Yet,  so  effectual  were  the  preventives  administered,  and  the 
fiimigation  and  cleanliness  enforced  aboard  the  resolution,  that  after 
months'  of  freezing  and  salt  diet,  there  Mas  but  one  man  sick  of  the 
scurvy  when  the  ship  arrived  at  New  Zoaland,  which  took  place  on  the 
26th  of  INIarch.  Captain  Cook  put  into  Dusky  Bay,  at  the  south  west 
extremity  of  Tavai  Poenamoo,  having  been  at  sea  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  days,  during  which  he  had  sailed  3660  leagues,  without  once 
coming  in  sight  of  land. 

Since  the  departure  of  Cook,  in  1769,  New  Zealand  had  heen  visited 
by  another  European  expedition,  and  the  cruelties  of  De  Surville  had 
been  terribly  expiated  by  his  less  guilty  countrymen.   We  have  already 
mentioned  that  two  Frcnch  discovery  ships  had  called  at  the  Ca|)e  of 
Good  Hope  a  little   before  Captain  Cook   put   in  at  that  settlement, 
These   were,    the   IMarquis  de   Castries,   under   the  command   <>f  M. 
Duclesmeur,  and  the  JMascarin,  commanded  by  M.  IMarion  du  Fnesne. 
Their  objects  were,   in  a  great  measure,   similar  to  those  of  Captain 
Cook  ;  only,  in  addition   to  the  hopeless  quest  of  the  Terra  Australis 
Incognita,   thev   were    to  look    for   the   rumoured  island   of  gold — an 
avaricious  drcam   of  which    English   speculation  was  innoccnt.     They 
were  also  to  restore  to  his   native  island  Aoutourou,  an  Otaheitan, 
whom  Bougainville  had  carrie<l  with  him  to  EurojK?.     Poor  Aoutourou 
however   caught   the  small  j)(>x,    and  died  at   Madagascar.      IMarion 
directed  his   course   southward  from   IMauritius,  touched  at   the  isles 
which  now  l)ear  the  names  of  IMarion  and  of  Crozet,  his  lieutenant, 
arrived  off  New  Zealand  in  March,  1772,  and  after  sailing  about  for 
8ome  time,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Islands.     The  natives  at 
first  received  them  not  only  j)eaceably,  but  affectionately.    In  the  words 
of  Crozet  (to  whom  we  owe  the  narrative  of  this  calaniitous  voyage), 
"they   treated   them   with   every  sliew   of  friendshij)   for   thirty-three 
days,  in  the  intention  of  eating  tliem  on  the  thirty-fourth."     Whether 
the   massacre  had   really  been  j)remeditate<l  all   this  time,  or  was  the 
effect  of  some  sudden  change  of  humour,   it  is  imj)ossible  to  tell.     But 
certainlv  the  kiiidness  f>f  tlie  New  Zealanders  had  all  tlie  etrect  of  the 
best    j)lanned    trcachery,   for    it    utterly  disarmed   tlie    Frcnch   of   all 
cauti(m.     Crozet  alone   thought  it  necessitry  to  keej)  an  eye  oii   their 
inovements.     On  the  lOlh   of  Jime,  iMarion  and  sixteeu   others  went 
{kshore.     Thcir  j)roIonged  al)sence  at   length  wciisioned  alarin.     Night 
canie    and    thev    rctiiriHMl    not.       Thcv    had    all    l)een    surpris<'<I    and 
butchereii.     A    similar    fate   attendcd    cl('\en    out   (»f  a   boats   crow  of 
twelve,  who  went  ashore  the  ncxt  morning.     Whou  Crozet  wcut  asliure 
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to  seek  for  the  remains  of  his  couutrymen,  he  found  nothing  but  frag- 
ments  gnawn  and  scorched.  The  French  had  notliing  to  do  but  to 
avenge  tlieir  companions,  and  this  they  did  terribly. 

Whether  the  inhabitants  of  Dusky  Bay,  where  Cook  anchored,  had 
any  knowledge  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  Bay  of  Islands  (or  as  it 
was  named  by  Marion's  survivors,  the  Bay  of  Treacliery),  is  doubtful. 
They  were,  however,  shy  at  first,  and  averse  to  communication ;  few  in 
number,  and  more  barbarous  than  the  natives  of  the  northern  island. 
The  Captain  spent  some  time  in  exploring  Dusky  Bay,  which,  not- 
withstanding  its  gloomy  appellation,  furnished  good  anchorage,  a  line 
stream  of  fresh  water,  fish  and  fowl  in  abundance,  and  wood  without 
stint.  Among  the  vegetable  productions  was  a  tree  resembling  the 
American  spruce,  from  the  branches  and  leaves  of  which  our  voyagers 
brewed  a  very  refreshing  liquor.  The  cove  in  which  the  ship  lay  was 
christened  Pickersgill  Harbour,  in  honour  of  the  Lieutenant  by  whom 
it  was  discovered :  another  cove  in  the  bay  was  englished  Duck  Cove, 
from  the  slaughter  of  fourteen  ducks  which  took  •  place  thereat.  In 
Duck  Cove,  Cook  fell  in  with  a  party  of  natives,  whose  fears  he  so  far 
pacified^  as  to  engage  them  in  a  long  but  rather  unintelligible  con- 
versation.  A  woman^  in  particular,  displayed  a  delightful  volubility  of 
tongue,  talking  strenuously,  without  minding  that  not  one  word  in  a 
hundred  was  understood.  She  also  favoured  the  Captain  with  a  dance, 
not  deficient  in  agility.  What  a  pleasant  creature  would  this  girl  have 
been  with  a  good  education ! 

By  degrees,  the  T'avai  Poenamooites  became  quite  familiar,  even 
venturing  ori  board.  It  was  observed  that  the  chieftains  seemed  to 
mistake  the  young  and  fair  ofiicers  and  seamen  for  females ;  a  very  easy 
mistake  for  a  dusky  people  to  make.  We  need  not  wonder  if  the 
Turks  suspected  Lord  Byron  of  being  a  lady  in  disguise.  To  ascertain 
the  nature  of  their  musical  perceptions,  Captain  Cook  caused  the 
bagpipes  and  fife  to  play,  and  the  drum  to  beat.  The  drum  excited 
much  attention ;  it  was  a  novelty  M^hich  the  New  Zealander  might 
hope  to  imi.tate.  A  sort  of  drum  is  common  in  Otaheite  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  but  the  New  Zealanders,  though  they  had  flutes, 
had  no  instruments  of  percussion. 

There  are  some  symlwls  which  have  been  so  universally  adopted, 
that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  imagine  a  real  and  natural  fitness  between 
the  sign  and  the  thing  signified.  Such  is  the  presentation  of  a  green 
l)ranch  in  tokcn  of  peace.  Who  does  not  remember  the  pacific  olive, 
derived  by  many  from  the  olive  leaf,  which  told  that  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  were  abated  ?  A  palm  branch,  th^  ancient  emblem  of  victory,  in 
the    South    Sea,   typiHes  concord ;  and   wlien    a   New  Zealand    chief, 
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approached  tlie  vessel  with  a  grcen  bough  in  his  hand,  and  made  a 
circuit,  performing  certain  ceremonies  of  lustration,  he  meaut  to  ratify 
a  treaty  of  friendsliip  and  alliance.  The  inhabitants  of  Dusky  Bay 
were  fully  aware  of  tlie  value  of  iron,  and  would  trade  for  nothing  but 
spike-nails  or  hatchets. 

Captain  Cook  left  his  five  remaining  geese  at  a  retired  spot,  whicli 
he  named  Goose  Cove,  in  ho})es  that  they  would  escape  notice  loug 
enough  to  multiply  and  Ijecome  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  people,  or 
to  such  Europeans  as  might  visit  the  island  in  future.  With  the  samc 
benevolent  intentions  he  sowed  several  kiuds  of  garden  seeds.  The 
coasts  abounded  in  seals,  many  of  which  were  taken  by  the  English, 
to  whom  their  skins  furnished  rigging,  their  fat  oil,  and  their  flesh 
food. 

The  whole  interior  of  Tavai  Poenamocj  appeared  to  )je  a  mass  of 
dark  craggy  mountaius,  while  the  shores  were  covered  with  tim)>er, 
much  of  which  was  valuable  for  uautical  puq)oses :  but  fruit  trees  there 
were  none.  During  great  part  of  the  time  that  the  Resolution  lay  in 
Dusky  Bay,  the  rain  was  heavy  aud  iucessant ;  but  the  crew,  fortified 
))y  vigorous  health,  and  thc  c<'ire  of  their  go(Ml  comniander,  suffered  no 
serious  dctriment.  Their  main  auuoyance  arose  from  the  multitude  of 
small  black  sand-fiies.  Unquestionably  the  insect  tri)>es  detract  more 
from  human  comfort  than  auy  other  portion  of  animated  uature.  Well 
might  Beelzebul)  ))e  the  lord  of  flies. 

Captain  Cook  left  Dusky  Bay  on  the  llth  I\Iay,  aud  sailed  nortli- 
ward  in  search  of  the  Adveuture.  On  the  IJth,  the  wind  suddenly 
fell,  the  sky  was  obscured  ))y  dense  clouds,  and  soon  after  six  water 
spouts  were  seen,  four  of  which  rose  and  s})ent  themselves  l)etween  tlie 
ship  and  the  land ;  the  fifth  was  at  a  considerable  distiince  on  the  other 
side  of  the  vessel  ;  aud  the  sixth,  tlie  progressive  motiou  of  which  was 
not  in  a  straight,  but  iu  a  crooked  liue,  passed  withiu  fifty  yards  of  the 
stem  of  tlie  Resolution,  without  doiug  any  iujury.  The  Captain  was 
so  a))sor)KH)  in  o)jservation  of  t)ie  p)ia3Uomenon,  that  he  neglected  to 
prove  ))y  experiment  whether  the  firing  of  a  guu  will  dissipate  tliesc 
meteors. 

31ay  18t)i.  Comiug  in  sig)it  of  Quecn  Charlotte's  Sound,  our 
voyagers  )iad  the  sjitisfaction  of  meetiug  once  more  wit)i  Captain 
Furneaux.  Since  t)ie  separatiou  iii  t)ie  Iiulian  Occan,  tlie  Adveiiture 
had  expl(>red  the  S(3utlieru  sliores  of  V^au  Dienien's  Laud,  and  formed 
a  decidcd  (tj>iiii(»ii  (since  provfd  to  )k'  erroneous),  t)iat  t)iere  was  no 
strait  lM.'tweeii  tliat  couutry  and  New  Hollaiid,  i)ut  a  vcry  decp  iuiy. 
T)ie  Adventure  had  arrived  in  Queeu  Cliarlotte's  Bay  oii  tlie  7th,  aiid 
tlie  iuterval  lietween  lier  arrival  and  that  of  the  Hesolution  had  afl^irdcd 
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siich    strong   instaiices    of  tlie   anthropophagous   habits   of  tfie    New 
Zealanders,  that  Furneaux  called  a  particular  inlet  Cannibal  Bay. 

Commodiously  anchored  in  Ship  Cove,  the  two  commanders  tarried 
tiJl  the  7th  of  June^  employed  in  exploring  the  vicinity,  refreshing  the 
crews,  and  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  by  pUuiting  turnips, 
carrots,  parsnips,  and  potatoes,  which  took  to  the  soil  extremely  well. 
Captain  Cook  set  ashore  a  ram  and  a  ewe,  which  died  almost  immedi- 
ately,  probably  from  eating  poisonous  herl)age.  Captain  Furneaux  left 
a  pair  of  goats,  animals  much  better  adapted  to  run  wild  and  increase 
in  a  new  country  than  sheep,  which  have  been  time  out  of  mind  the 
helpless  dependents  on  human  care.  The  intercourse  of  our  voyagers 
with  the  natives  was  of  the  most  friendly  description ;  but  it  was 
remarkable,  that  of  all  that  appeared,  iiot  one  recognized,  or  was  recog- 
nized  by,  Captain  Cook.  No  doubt  the  former  occupants  of  the  district 
had  either  emigrated  or  been  expelled,  and  their  successors  were  few 
and  scattered.     Many  habitations  were  deserted  and  in  ruins. 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  King's  birth-day  was  kept  with  due  solem- 
nity,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  tars  was  stimulated  with  a  double  allowance 
of  grog.  On  the  7th  the  ships  sailed  for  Otaheite,  resolving  to  con- 
tinue  the  examination  of  the  southern  seas  next  season.  Both  crews 
were  then  healthy ;  but  before  they  had  been  two  months  at  sea, 
alarming  symptoms  of  scurvy  appeared  on  board  the  Adventure,  while 
the  Resolution  had  not  more  than  three  men  on  the  sick  list.  This 
difFerence  may  partly  be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance,  that 
Cook's  men,  induced  by  the  authority  and  example  of  their  com- 
mander,  had  been  diligent  in  collecting  esculent  vegetables  on  the 
shores  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Bay,  such  as  wild  celery  and  scurvy-grass, 
which,  mixed  up  with  the  peas  and  wheat  in  their  portable  soup,  coun- 
teracted  the  ill  efFects  of  dry  and  salt  provisions  ;  while  the  Adventure's 
men  either  knew  not  where  to  look  for  the  lierbs,  or  could  not  be  per- 
suaded  to  usc  them.  There  is  an  antipathy,  intimately  connected  with 
superstition,  which  makes  even  well-educated  stomachs  averse  to  the 
adoption  of  a  new  diet;  and  Cook  himsclf  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
the  common  sailors,  or  even  the  officers,  boil  the  celery,  &c.  in  their 
messes.  An  Englishman,  in  health,  thinks  there  is  something  spoony 
in  providing  against  contingent  sickness.  But  by  perseverance,  and 
experience,  these  absurd  scruples  Mere  completely  overcome,  so  that 
whenever  the  ships  put  in  the  men  set  about  looking  for  the  wholesome 
plants  of  their  own  accord. 

Captain  Cook  retraced  the  tracks  of  Carteret  and  Bougainville,  with  a 
view  to  correct  or  confirm  their  latitudes  and  longitudes,  some  of  which, 
Carterefs  in  particular,  were  far  froni  accurate.  Ile  failed  of  meeting  with 
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Pitcairn's  islaiid,  afterwards  so  fanious  for  the  retrcat  of  thc  mutincers  of 
the  Bounty  ;  but  passed  by  a  number  of  flat,  low,  ishmd  reefs,  whicli 
Bougainville  had  not  improperly  designated  "  The  dangerous  Arcliipe- 
lago."  Four  of  them  Mcre  named  by  Cook,  Resolution  Island,  Doubtful 
Island,  Furneaux  Island,  and  Adventure  Island.  The  smoothness  of 
the  sea  in  those  parts  evinced  the  neighbourhood  of  a  multitude  of  tliese 
coral  banks,  in  diflxirent  stages  of  progress,  wliich  made  navigation  very 
perilous,  particularly  in  tlie  niglit ;  but  neither  vessel  met  with  any 
accident. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  loth  August,  the  ships  camc  in  sight  of 
Maiteea,  or  Osnaburgh  Ishmd,  a  discovery  of  Captain  Wallis'.  Soon  after 
Cook  acquainted  Furneaux  that  it  was  his  intention  to  put  into  Oaita- 
piha  bay,  near  the  south  east  end  of  Otaheite,  to  procure  refreshments 
Ixjforc  he  went  down  to  Matavai.  The  approach  of  the  vessels  to  Ota- 
heite  was  attended  with  considerable  danger  from  the  reefs  and  currents. 
The  Resolution  had  a  narrow  escape,  but  was  brought  off  safe  by  the 
promptitude  of  Cook'3  assistance.  During  the  time  that  the  Englisli 
Avere  in  this  critical  situation,  many  of  the  Otaheitans  were  either  on 
board  or  paddling  around  in  the  canoes,  but  they  testified  neither  joy, 
grief,  fear,  nor  surprise,  Mhcn  the  shij)s  were  knockingagainst the  acutc 
ridges  of  coral,  and  went  away  in  the  evening  quite  unconcerned. 
Though  most  of  them  knew  Cook  again,  and  some  made  particidar 
enquirics  aftcr  thcir  old  friend  Sir  Joscph,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
Endeavour,  no  one  said  a  word  about  Tupia,  and  thcy  wcre  alike 
indifl^erent  to  the  fatc  of  Aoutourou.  In  all  this  there  was  nothiug 
extraordinary.  Neither  Tupia  nor  Aoutourou  might  be  any  thing  to 
any  of  them  ;  but  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  a  great  prince,  from  whom 
they  had  received  many  prcsents. 

August  lyth.  The  Resolution  and  Advcnture  anchored  in  Oaita- 
piha  bay.  Canocs,  bringing  cocoa  nuts,  bananas,  yams,  plantains,  and 
other  r(H)ts  and  fruits,  throngcd  around  them,  and  the  usual  barter  for 
nails  and  l)eads  commenced.  Sundry  persons,  assuming  the  dignity  of 
chiefs,  rcccived  shirts  and  hatchets,  on  condition  of  bringing  hogs  and 
poultry,  which,  however,  they  ncver  did  bring  ;  and  when  next  day 
Captain  Cook  wished  to  i)argain  for  some  of  the  hogs  which  were  about 
the  houses,  he  was  informed  tliat  they  lK'Ionged  to  the  Eurvc  de  hi 
(King)  Wahcatua,  who  had  not  yet  made  his  ap})earance,  nor  indeed 
any  other  person  really  exercising  the  authority  of  a  chief,  Travellers, 
in  older  countries  than  Otaheite,  have  often  Invn  deluded  by  the  pre- 
tensions  of  .vo/  disaut  nobility,  and  sometimes,  it  may  l>e  suspected,  have 
reportod  the  tricks  and  alKectations  of  sharpers  as  the  manners  of  j)eoj)l(' 
of  rauk.     Travcllers,  esj)ecially  whcu  thcy  haj)j>en   to  be  j)o>sessed  with 
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a  passioii  for  higli  life,  always  represent  the  compariy  Into  which  they 
happen  to  be  thrown  as  the  elite  of  the  country  they  visit,  and  hence 
very  false  notions  get  abroad  of  the  depravity  and  vulgarity  of  foreign- 
ers.  Any  body,  who  will  read  a  tour  in  England,  written  by  a  French- 
man,  or  even  by  a  German,  will  perceive  the  source  of  these  errors,  too 
rashly  attributed  to  wilful  falsehood  and  malice.  Dr.  Clarke* 
has  a  wonderful  story  of  a  Russian  nobleman  stealing  a  hat,  and  con- 
verting  it  into  a  jockey  cap.  And  Captain  Cook  detected  a  pretended 
Earee  in  the  act  of  theft.  He  ordered  the  privileged  pilferer,  with  all 
his  foUowers,  out  of  the  ship,  and  to  convince  him  of  the  danger  of  his 
proceedings,  fired  two  musquets  over  his  head  as  he  was  retreating,  at 
'vhich  he  was  so  terrified  that  he  leaped  out  of  his  canoe  and  swam  to 
shore.  The  Captain  sent  a  boat  to  seize  the  canoe  ;  this  being  the  only 
method  of  gaining  restitution.  The  people  on  shore  pelted  the  boat 
with  stones ;  but  the  Captain,  putting  oflf  in  another  boat  himself,  and 
causing  a  great  gun  to  be  fired  with  ball,  cleared  the  beach  without 
bloodshed.  In  a  few  hours  peace  was  restored,  and  the  canoes  were 
given  up  to  the  first  who  came  to  claim  them. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day,  some  enquiries  were  made  after  Tupia. 
When  told  that  he  died  a  natural  death,  the  enquirers  expressed 
neither  suspicion  nor  concern,  and  Captain  Cook  thought  they  would 
have  taken  it  very  quietly  had  his  death  been  ascribed  to  violent  means. 

Since  the  Endeavour  quitted  Otaheite,  great  changes  had  taken 
place.  The  two  kingdoms  into  which  that  island  is  divided  had  been 
at  war.  Tootahah,  Tubourai  Tamaide,  and  many  others  who  had 
made  acquaintance  with  the  English  in  their  former  visit,  had  fallen 
in  battle.  Otoo  was  now  the  reigning  prince  of  the  larger  division, 
and  peace  had  been  renewed. 

*  "  A  hat  had  been  stolen  from  oiir  apartments;  the  servants  positively  asserted, 
that  some  youug  uoblemen,  who  had  beeu  more  lavish  of  their  frieudship  aud  com- 
pany  than  we  desired,  had  gaiued  access  to  the  chambers  in  our  absencc  aud  had 
carried  off  the  hat,  with  some  other  moveables  of  even  less  value,  The  fact  was 
inconceivable,  aud  we  gave  no  credit  to  it.  A  few  days  after,  being  upon  an  excur- 
sion  to  the  convent  of  New  Jerusalem,  4.5  versts  north  of  Moscow,  some  noblemen,  to 
whom  our  iutention  was  madeknown  thepreceding  eveuing  at  the  Societe  de  Noblesse, 
overtook  us  on  horseback.  One 'of  the  party,  mounted  on  an  Eiiglish  racer,  and 
habited  like  a  New-market  jockey,  rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  carriage;  but  his  horse 
beiiig  somewhat  unruly,  he  hjst  his  seat,  and  a  gust  of  wind  blew  oft'  his  cap.  My 
compauion  immediately  descended,  and  ran  to  recover  it  for  its  owner;  but  whatwas 
his  astonishment  to  perceivo  his  own  name,  and  the  name  of  his  hatter,  on  the  lining. 
It  was  no  other  than  the  ideutical  hat  stoleii  by  one  of  them  from  our  lodgings,  uow 
metamorphosed  as  a  cap,  although  under  its  altered  shape  it  might  not  have  been 
recognised  but  for  the  accideut  hcre  mentiontd." — CUirkc^s  Travels  in  Russui. 
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Thc  cvcuts  wliich  occurrcd  while  oiir  voyagcrs  lay  in  Oaitapiha 
har^Kjur  wcre  of  littlc  monicnt.  A  few  pctty  frauds,  aud  more  attcmpts 
at  frauds,  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  werc  the  most  couspicuous.  Ou 
the  23rd,  Captain  Cook  had  an  iuterview  with  Waheatua,  the  ruler  of 
Tiaraboo,  who,  at  thc  period  of  the  last  voyagc,  was  a  minor,  and  callcd 
Tearee  ;  but  now,  liaving  succccdcd  to  his  fathcr's  authority,  lie  liad 
assumcd  his  fathcr's  name.  The  rcsult  of  this  royal  audicncc  was  a 
plcntiful  supply  of  jjork. 

On  the  24th,  the  Adventure's  people  being  in  a  great  measure 
recovered,  thc  ships  put  to  sea,  and  arrived  the  next  cvening  in  ]\Iata- 
vai  Bay.  Before  they  came  to  anchor  the  decks  werc  crowdcd  with 
the  Captain's  old  acquaintance,  and  thc  meeting  was  to  all  appearancc 
a  joyful  one.  King  Otoo  and  his  attendants  remained  on  shorc,  where 
a  great  multitude  were  gathered  around  him.  Our  Commander  visited 
him  on  the  2oth  at  Oparree.  He  was  a  tall  personable  man,  but  of 
weak  mind  and  timid  naturc.  Whcn  invitcd  to  comc  on  board  thc 
ship,  hc  confcssed  that  hc  was  afraid  of  the  giuis.  Rcturning  to  the 
Bay  of  Matavai,  the  Captain  fouud  the  tents  and  observatories  set  on 
the  same  ground  from  which  thc  transit  had  been  obser\ed  in  17(J9. 
The  sick  were  landed,  iu  numl^er  twenty  from  the  Advcuture,  and  one 
from  thc  Resolution,  and  a  guard  of  marincs  set  ovcr  thcm,  undcr  the 
command  of  Licutcnant  Edgccumbc,  thc  samc,  wc  j)rcsunic,  Mho  gave 
name  to  Mount  Edgecumbe  in  New  Zcaland,  and  Edgccumbe  Bay  iu 
New  South  Wales. 

August  27th.  Otoo  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  visit  the  Captain. 
He  came  attcndcd  with  a  numcrous  train,  and  brought  Mith  him  a  hog, 
fruits,  aiid  Otihcitan  cJ(»th,  for  which  hc  rcceived  suitablc  j)rcscnts. 
When  Cook  went  ashore  he  was  met  by  a  venerable  lady,  the  mother 
of  the  late  Tootdiah,  who  caught  him  by  the  hand,  and  cxcIaimtMl 
with  a  flood  of  tears,  Tootahah  Tiifo  no  Tootce  mattif  Tootahah — 
anglicc,  "  Tootahah,  Cook's  fricnd  is  dcad  Tootahah."  Thc  Cajjtain 
was  much  aifcctcd  by  this  cffusitni  of  niatcrnal  tcndcrncss,  and  would 
havc  minglcd  his  tears  with  hcrs,  if  the  suspicious  Otoo  had  not  h:istiiy 
broken  short  the  interview.  Some  days  after,  hc  obtaincd  j>ermission 
to  see  the  j)Oor  woman  agaiu,  when  he  gave  her  an  axe,  aud  sonie  otlicr 
articlcs. 

With  onc  slight  cxccjUion,  whcn  sonic  liberties  tUvcn  by  thc  sailors 
with  tlie  Otahcitan  fcmalcs  occiisioned  a  scuffle,  and  a  cry  of  murder, 
the  intcrcourse  between  the  islandcrs  and  thcir  visitors  was  of  the  most 
aniical)Ic  kind.  Licutcnaiit  Pickcrsgill  niadc  aii  cxcursion  up  the 
(«Mintrv,  dwriiig  wliich  hc  saw  thc  cclcbratcd  OlnTca.  Tiiiic  aiid  mis- 
fortunc  had  lain  hcavy  ujion  licr  :   hcr  inaturc  conicliuc&i>  was  gouc,  hcr 
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power  and  state  were  passed  away:  she  looked  both  old  and  poor. 
Captain  Cook,  in  his  narrative  of  this  voyage,  gallantly  steps  for- 
ward  to  vindicate  the  virtue  of  the  Otaheitan  ladies. 

On  the  2nd  of  September  the  vessels  arrived  at  Huaheine,  and 
anchored  in  Owharre  harbour.  The  two  commanders  were  received  by 
the  natives  with  great  cordiality,  and  trade  was  commenced  on  the 
most  amicable  terms.  Hogs  and  poultry^  which  had  been  difficult  to 
obtain  at  Otaheite,  wcre  plentiful  in  Huaheine,  an  important  conside- 
ration  to  a  crew  whose  health  required  fresh  provision.  Cook^,  together 
with  Furneaux  and  Forster,  paid  a  visit  to  Oree,  the  chief  of  the  island. 
Oree  was  so  keenly  affected  by  meeting  with  his  old  friend,  that  he 
embraced  him  witli  tears.  We  have  ah-eady  remarked  that  barbarians 
are  generally  lachrymose,  though  capable  of  sustaining  great  bodily 

pain. 

A  stoic  of  the  woods,  a  mau  without  a  tear, 

is  a  very  unusual  character  among  savages.  The  aged  Oree  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  amiable  personage  in  the  South  Sea,  and  a  sincere 
friend  to  the  English,  as  he  shewed  on  a  very  trying  occasion.  On  the 
4th,  when  Captain  Cook  went  to  the  trading  place,  he  was  informed 
that  one  of  the  natives  had  behaved  with  great  insolence.  The  man 
was  standing  equipped  in  his  war  habit,  with  a  club  in  each  hand. 
Cook,  however,  soon  quelled  his  spirit,  taking  the  clubs  from  him^  and 
breaking  them  before  his  eyes.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Sparrman  (the  Swedish 
traveller),  having  unguardedly  gone  ashore  to  botanize^  was  assaulted 
by  two  mcn,  who  deprived  him  of  every  thing  but  his  trowsers, 
gave  him  a  scvere  beating  with  his  own  hanger,  and  then  made  off. 
Another  of  the  natives  brought  a  piece  of  cloth  to  cover  him,  and 
conducted  him  to  the  trading  place.  As  wsoon  as  the  people  there 
assembled  saw  him  in  this  plight,  they  fled  in  great  consternation. 
Captain  Cook  assured  them  that  the  innocent  should  be  unmolested, 
and  went  to  complain  of  the  outrage  to  Orce,  whose  grief  and  indig- 
nation  were  inexpressible.  He  wept  aloud,  and  harangued  his  subjects 
carncstly,  reproaching  them  with  their  perfidy  and  ingratitude.  He 
then  took  a  minute  account  of  the  things  which  Sparrman  had  been 
robbed  of,  and  having  promised  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  procurc 
their  restitution,  desired  to  go  into  the  Captain's  boat.  The  natives, 
fearful  for  the  safety  of  their  prince,  protested  against  this  confidence  : 
thcy  wept,  intreated,  and  evcn  attemptcd  to  pull  him  out  of  thc  boat, 
but  all  in  vain.  Even  the  remonstrances  of  Captain  Cook  were  unavail- 
ing.  Oree*s  sister  alone  approved  of  his  going.  The  boat  put  off  in 
search  of  thc  rol)bers.  Rcstitution  was  at  Icngtli  made,  and  peace 
restored.     Cook  justly  obscrved,  that  anothcr  chief  may  ncvcr  be  found. 
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who  would  act  like  Oree.  Beforc  thc  ships  left  Iliiaheiiie,  Caj)taiii 
Cook  took  an  afFectionate  leave  of  his  friend,  and  in  additiou  to  the 
inscribcd  platc  which  hc  left  on  the  formcr  voyage,  gave  him  another 
small  piece  of  copper,  lettcred  thus :  "  Auchored  here  his  Britannic 
JMajesty's  ships,  the  Rcsolution  and  Adventure.  Septcmber,  1773." 
Thcse  j)latcs,  with  some  mcdals,  were  j)ut  into  a  bag,  and  Oree  proniised 
never  to  part  with  them,  but  to  produce  them  whenever  a  Euroj)ean 
shij)  arrived  in  Huaheine.  On  thc  7th  Sej)tembcr  the  ships  sailed. 
From  Huaheine  Captain  Furneaux  carried  Omai,  a  young  native, 
whose  visit  to  England  was  the  subject  of  nuich  conversation. 

The  vcssels  called  at  Ulietea,  Mherc  nothing  occurred  worthy  of 
rccord.  On  the  17th  they  sailed  westward;  on  the  23d  discovered 
land,  Mhich  was  named  Harvey's  Island.  On  the  Ist  of  October  they 
reached  the  isle  called  IMiddleburg  by  Tasman,  but  in  the  native  lan- 
guage  Eaoowe.  The  inhabitants  were  of  the  most  friendly  and  pacific 
disj)osition ;  not  so  much  as  a  stick  was  seen  in  their  hands.  Their 
language  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Society  Islands,  so  that 
Omai  conversed  with  them  without  ditficulty.  Eaoowe  is  a  most 
beautiful  sj)Ot,  and  is  rendered  delightful  by  the  gotKl  nature  and  innate 
courtesy  of  thc  natives.  So  generous  were  the  islanders^  that  they 
aj)j)eared  more  desirous  of  giving  than  of  receiving,  and  threw  whole 
bales  of  cloth  into  the  boats,  without  waiting  for  any  return.  The 
chief  or  king  was  called  Tioony.  He  had  several  interviews  with  the 
British  Commanders,  and  behaved  in  the  most  amicable  maiuier.  Caj)- 
tain  Cook  j)resented  him  with  a  choice  collection  of  garden  seeds. 

From  Eacxiwe  our  navigators  sailed  to  TongJitaboo  (the  Amsterdam 
of  Tasman).  This  is  a  Ixiautiful  island,  and  highly  cultivated  :  not  a 
foot  of  ground  is  wasted.  The  inhabitants  were  friendly  and  pcjiceable, 
but  a  little  addicted  to  theft.  Instead  of  j)rovisious,  they  brought 
nothing  but  cloth,  matting,  &c.,  for  wliich  the  sailors  were  in)provident 
enough  to  barter  their  clothes,  a  traHic  the  Caj)tain  f»»und  it  necessary 
to  prohibit.  When  the  peoj)Ie  found  that  nothing  but  eatables  were 
saleable,  they  furnished  them  in  abundance.  Even  a  few  old  rags  were 
surticient  to  j)urcliase  a  fowl  or  a  j)ig.  Captain  Cook  had  an  interview 
with  the  Kihg,  who  preserved  a  stuj)id  and  intlexible  gravity,  very 
ditferent  from  the  energetic  gaiety  of  his  subjects.  Such  is  dignity  at 
Tongatid)oo.  Caj)t;iin  Cook  called  the  grouj)  to  wliich  Euoowe  aud 
TongatalxM)  belong,  the  Friendly  Islands.  Like  most  of  the  isles  of  the 
Pjicific,  thcy  are  guardcd  by  coral  reefs,  which  makes  them  of  danger- 
ous  access  ;  but  by  breaking  the  f(»rce  of  the  waves,  render  tlie  harl»ours 
very  secure.  Forster  discovered  several  ncw  jilants.  Ilogs  aiid  jwiultry 
were  the  oulv  d«)mestic  animals.     The   inhaliitants  were  considercd  bv 
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sonie  of  our  voyagers  to  be  a  handsomer  race  tlian  the  Otaheitans,  but 
with  this  opiuion  Cook  did  not  coincide.  But  he  does  ample  justice  to 
the  pleasantness  of  their  manners.  The  women,  in  particular,  he 
describes  as  the  merriest  creatures  he  had  ever  seen ;  and  provided 
any  one  seemed  pleased  with  their  company,  they  would  continue  for 
hours  chattering  by  his  side,  quite  regardless  whether  they  were  under- 
stood  or  not.  Yet  they  were  not  destitute  of  modesty — at  least,  they 
had  tact  enough  to  "  assume  a  virtue,  if  they  had  it  not."  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  Cook  gives  a  more  favourable  picture  of  the  female 
morality,  even  of  Otaheite,  than  former  or  subsequent  visitors  have 
confirmed.  Perhaps  he  let  the  ladies  understand  that  chastity  was  in 
his  eyes  their  greatest  ornament:  and  neither  savage  nor  civilized 
impudence  could  stand  his  eye  and  his  frown. 

A  very  singular  fashion  prevailed  in  these  islands.  Almost  all  the 
people  had  one  or  both  of  their  little  fingers  amputated.  A  similar 
practice  is  found  among  the  women  of  New  South  Wales. 

October  the  7th.  From  Tongataboo  Captain  Cook  sailed  for  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  where  he  designed  to  take  in  wood  and  water,  and 
make  preparations  for  pursuing  his  discoveries  in  the  south.  Having 
passed  the  island  of  Pilstart,  discovered  by  Tasman,  he  came  in  sight 
of  New  Zealand  on  the  21  st,  and  anchored  at  the  distance  of  eight  or 
ten  leagues  from  Table  Cape. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  circumnavigator  Malespini,  that  he  had  done 
no  harm  during  his  voyage.  Cook  was  not  satisfied  with  such  negative 
self-congratulation.  It  was  his  ambition  to  be  remembered  for  good. 
Wisely  conceiving,  that  to  promote  agriculture  was  to  promote  civil- 
ization,  and  that  to  increase  the  comforts  of  barbarians  is  to  raise  thcm 
in  the  social  scale,  he  had  provided  himself  at  the  Cape  with  a  great 
variety  of  garden  seeds,  and  with  as  many  domestic  animals  as  ihe  ship 
could  conveniently  carry,  which  he  distributed  among  the  islands  wherc 
he  called.  These  presents  were  not  very  rapturously  received ;  and 
though  he  sometimes  obtained  promises  that  the  animals  should  bc 
aUowed  to  multiply,  there  was  little  dependence  on  the  stability  of  such 
resolutions. 

The  weather  about  this  time  became  very  unfavourable,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  3d  of  September  that  the  Resolution  anchored  in  Ship 
Covc,  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  During  this  tempest  the  Adventure 
was  scparated  from  her  companion  vessel,  and  was  not  seen  nor  heard 
of  during  the  sequel  of  the  voyage. 

There  was  no  remarkable  incident  during  Captain  Cook's  sojourn  in 
New  Zealand.  Ile  was  chiefly  em])loyed  in  repairing  the  shij),  drying 
thc  provisions,  &c.     There  was  some  fear  of  tlie  biscuit  falling  short. 
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mucli  of  it  \)emg  damaged,  and  foiir  tliousand  two  luindred  and  ninety- 
two  pounds  unfit  for  use.  This  was  a  loss  which  New  Zealand  could 
not  supply.  Fern  root  wouhl,  in  an  Englishman*s  opinion,  bc  a  very 
bad  substitute  for  bread.  Even  while  fresh  vegetables  can  Ix;  procured, 
few  persons,  especially  of  the  lalx)rious  classes,  can  endure  to  Ix?  stinted 
of  farinaceous  f(X)d :  but  the  case  of  a  ship's  crew  on  the  barren  ocean, 
reduced  to  eat  salt  l)eef  without  biscuit,  is  perhaps  as  bad  as  any  thing 
short  of  actual  famine. 

The  benevolent  efforts  of  Cook,  in  the  fornier  part  of  his  voyage,  had 
not  been  attended  with  anv  strikino:  effect.  Most  of  the  animals  were 
destroyed,  and  the  gardens  suffered  to  run  wild.  Yet  he  was  not 
weary  of  well-doing.  At  the  bottom  of  the  West  Bay  he  ordered  to  be 
landed,  as  privately  as  possible,  three  sows,  one  boar,  two  cocks,  and 
two  hens.  To  the  people  in  the  neighbourhootl  of  Ship  Cove  he  gave 
a  boar,  two  cocks,  two  hens,  and  a  young  sow.  The  two  goats  which 
he  left  on  a  prior  visit  had  been  destroyed  by  a  bloody-minded  native 
of  the  name  of  Goliah  ;  just  as  any  strange  animals  which  should  be 
discovered  loose  in  England  would  be.  Captain  Cook  replaced  them 
with  two  others,  the  last  he  had  remaining ;  but,  as  if  it  were  forbidden 
by  destiny  that  New  Zealand  should  be  a  land  of  goats,  the  buck  went 
mad,  and  drowned  himsclf  in  the  sea. 

Our  Commander  Mas  under  the  necessity  of  pimishing  several  of  his 
men  very  severely  for  the  robbery  of  a  New  Zealand  hut,  in  which 
were  deposited  the  gifts  received  by  some  chiefs  from  the  English.  The 
New  Zealanders,  prone  as  they  were  to  pilfer,  had  a  sufficient  horror  of 
theft  when  they  were  themselves  the  suffcrcrs  by  it ;  and  Cook  would 
never  allow  rctaiiation  to  be  a  j)]ea  for  violating  thcir  property. 

The  cannibalism  of  the  New  Zealanders  was  particularly  offensive  to 
Oedidee,  a  youth  of  Bolabola,  whom  Cook  had  brought  from  Ulietea 
as  an  interpreter.  On  l)eholding  the  gnawn  and  mangled  remains  of 
human  carc^ises,  he  was  struck  motionless  with  horror ;  and  when 
roused  at  last  from  his  stupefaction,  he  burst  into  tears,  wept  and 
exclaimed  by  turns,  telling  the  New  Zealanders  that  they  Mere  vile 
men,  and  that  he  would  be  their  friend  no  longer.  Yet  Oedidee  had 
probably  beheld  human  sacrifices,  if  not  without  pain,  without  a  doubt 
of  thoir  proj)riety.  May  not  all  cannibalism  have  grown  out  of  human 
sacrifice,  and  have  l)een  originally  an  idolatrous  rite,  though  it  after- 
wards  Ixicame  a  gluttonous  gratification  ? 

The  change  of  diet,  good  water,  and  plenty  of  vegetables,  preserved 
and  restored  the  health  of  the  crew,  so  that  there  was  not  now  a  sick 
or  worbutic  jx?rson  on  l)oard.  Thou<;h  the  Hesolution  had  now  to 
pursue  her  voyagc  alone,  neither   the  commauder  nor  the  sailoi-s  wcre 
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dislieartened.  Summer  was  now  smiling  on  November,  the  month  so 
celebrated  in  the  northern  hemispliere  for  fog  and  hypochondria.  The 
prosperous  gales  called  on  our  navigators  to  launch  once  more  in  search 
of  the  Terra  incognita.  Captain  Cook  wrote  a  memorandum,  containing 
such  information  as  might  be  serviceable  to  Furneaux  if  he  put  into  the 
Sound^  and  deposited  it  in  a  bottle,  which  he  hid  under  a  tree  in  the 
garden,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  its  being  found  by  the  Adven- 
ture,  or  any  other  European  vessel  that  might  chance  to  arrive.  This 
done,  he  weighed  anchor  on  the  26th  of  November,  and  steered  south, 
inclining  to  the  east.  A  few  days  after,  according  to  their  reckoning, 
they  crossed  the  antipodes  of  London.  The  lirst  ice  island  appeared  on 
the  12th  of  December.  The  floating  ice  now  became  very  troublesome, 
notwithstanding  which,  the  ship  arrived  without  injury  in  latitude  69° 
3V  south^  the  highest  she  had  yet  reached.  From  thence  she  declined 
to  the  north  east.  Christmas  Day  found  the  navigators  in  the  midst  of 
hundreds  of  ice  shoals.  This  was  the  second  Christmas  they  had  passed 
amid  the  antarctic  cold ;  but  the  weather  was  much  clearer  and  lighter 
than  in  the  former  year,  a  circumstance  of  hope  and  safety. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1774,  the  ship  was  near  the  SQth  degree  of 
south  latitude ;  but  two  sick  persons  on  board.  But  there  were  no 
signs  of  land.  Captain  Cook  made  a  tack  to  the  south,  and  attained 
the  71  st  degree  on  the  30th  of  January.  To  have  gone  forward  would 
have  been  to  encounter  certain  peril,  and  probable  destruction,  without 
an  adequate  chance  of  benefit ;  for  it  was  clear,  that  if  any  land  lay  in 
that  quarter,  it  must  be  covered  with  everlasting  ice,  and  destitute  of 
human,  animal,  or  vegetable  life.  Cook  would  fain  have  proved  how 
far  it  was  possible  to  go ;  but  his  prudence  overmastered  liis  ambition, 
and  he  steered  northward. 

It  was  now  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  no  southern  continent  was 
accessible  in  the  Pacific.  But  there  was  still  room  for  considerable 
islands  in  the  unexplored  tracks  of  that  ocean,  and  Cook  never  left  a 
work  half  done.  He  arranged  his  plans  of  discovcry  as  follows. — First, 
to  seek  for  the  land  said  to  have  been  seen  in  the  17th  century  by  Juan 
Fernandez,  about  latitude  38°.  This  failing,  to  direct  his  course  for 
Davis's  Land,  or  Easter  Island,  the  exact  situation  of  which  was  unde- 
termined,  though  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  its  cxistence.  Then, 
getting  within  the  tropic,  to  make  for  Otaheite,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary  for  him  to  look  for  the  Adventure.  Ple  purposed  likewise  to 
run  as  far  west  as  the  Tierra  Austral  del  Espiritu  santo  of  Quiros, 
marked  in  old  maps,  as  the  true  Terra  Australis.  Thence  to  steer  south 
and  east  betwecn  the  latitudes  of  50  and  60,  and  if  possible  to  reach 
the   C'ape   of  Good  IIo])e   by  the  ensuing  November,  when  he  should 
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have  the  summcr  beforc  him  to  explorc  thc  Southern  Atlantic.  Whcn 
this  extensive  plan  was  communicatcd  to  the  officers  and  company  of 
the  Resolution,  thcy  testified  tlie  utmost  alacrity  to  go  through  with 
its  execution,  though  it  was  to  detain  them  from  tlieir  native  land 
another  ycar.  Cook  had  the  talent  of  inspiring  all  whom  lic  com- 
manded  with  his  own  spirit  of  discovery. 

In  pursuing  the  northward  route,  it  soon  l>ecame  evident,  that  the 
rumourcd  discovery  of  Juan  Fernandez  coukl  be  nothing  but  a  very 
small  island.  Thc  further  search  after  it  was  relinquished,  but  Easter 
Island  was  still  an  object  of  pursuit.  About  this  time  Captain  Cook 
was  confined  to  his  hammock  by  a  severe  attack  of  bilious  colic.  Tlie 
management  of  the  ship  devolved  on  Mr.  Cooper,  the  second  in  com- 
mand,  who  executed  his  important  charge  much  to  his  own  crcdit,  and 
his  snpcrior's  satisfaction.  Thc  Captain's  recovery  was  expedited  by 
the  skill  and  attention  of  IMr.  Patten  the  surgeon  ;  but  when  hc  becamc 
convalesccnt,  his  stomach  rcquircd  frcsh  meat,  and  none  was  to  be  had, 
for  lie  had  parted  with  all  the  live-stock  at  New  Zealand.  A  favouritc 
dog  of  I\Ir.  Forster's  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  returning  appetitc  ;  and  how- 
evcr  European  tastes  may  be  prejudiced  against  such  viands,  our  com- 
mander  found  it  both  wholesome  and  palatable.  It  appcars  from  the 
work  of  Hip}>ocrates  on  diet  that  dogs'  ficsh  was  occasionally  caten  in 
Greece.  On  the  llth  of  IMarch,  our  voyagers  came  in  sight  of  Easter 
Island,  or  Davis's  Land,  which  proved  a  barren  uninteresting  spot, 
rcmarkablc  for  little  cxccpt  somc  gigantic  statues.  The  natives  wcre 
found  to  be  as  go<xl  natured  and  as  dishonest  as  any  of  their  neighbours. 
Thc  Resolution  next  steercd  for  thc  INIanjucsas.  The  Captain,  on  the 
j)assage,  had  a  slight  retum  of  his  disordcr,  but  it  soon  passed  away. 
On  the  6th  and  7tb  of  April  four  islands  came  in  view,  which  were 
known  to  be  those  discovered  by  Quiros  in  1595,  and  by  him  namcd 
Christina,  INIagdalena,  Dominico,  and  Sc.  Pcdro.  Anothcr  of  the  same 
fraternitv,  which  Cook  was  the  first  European  to  visit,  was  nanied 
IlomVs  Isle,  after  the  young  man  who  caught  the  first  sight  of  it  from 
the  mast-head.  The  ship  came  to  anchor  in  IMadrc  dc  Dios,  or  Reso- 
lution  Bay,  in  St.  Christina.  Thc  nativcs  were  such  audacious  thicves, 
that  it  was  found  neccssary  to  tcrrify  thcm  by  dischargcs  of  nuisquctry; 
and  contrary  to  thc  express  injunction  of  Cook,  one  nian,  who  had 
attcmptcd  to  steal  an  iron  stanchion  from  the  gangM'ay,  was  shot  dcad. 
This  catastrophc  neithcr  put  a  stop  to  traffic,  nor  j)rcvcnted  dcprcda- 
tion  :  vams,  plaiitains,  brcad-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  fijwls,  and  pigs,  were 
pnMMircd  for  awhilc  on  rcasonablc  tcrms,  till  thc  niarkct  was  ruincd  by 
thc  imprudcnce  of  a  youth,  who  gave  for  a  pig  a  (piantity  of  rcd 
featlicrs  which  lic   had  bruught   froni  Tongatal)oo.     It  was  impossiblc 
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to  contiiiuc  trading  at  such  extravagant  rates ;  so  the  Captain,  having 
taken  in  m  ood  and  water,  and  ascertained  the  precise  situation  of  the 
IMarquesas,  sailed  away  rather  sooner  than  he  intended,  The  inhabit- 
ants  of  these  isles  are  said  to  be  the  handsomest  in  the  South  Sea ;  but 
they  are  evidently  of  the  common  race.  Oedidee  conversed  with  them 
without  difficulty. 

In  liis  way  to  Otaheite,  Cook  fell  in  with  some  small  low  islets, 
connected  by  coral  reefs.  One  of  them,  on  which  Lieutenant  Cooper 
went  ashore,  was  called  Tiookea,  inhabited  by  a  stout  athletic  people, 
of  a  very  dark  hue  and  fierce  disposition,  who  subsist  chiefly  by  fishing, 
and  as  the  sign  of  their  profession,  have  the  figure  of  a  fish  tatooed  on 
their  bodies.  This  island  had  previously  been  visited  by  Captain 
Byron.  Having  passed  by  St.  George's  Islands — another  discovery  of 
Byron — and  Palliser's  Isles,  a  group  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
former  navigators,  the  Resolution  proceeded  through  a  sea  dangerously 
strewed  with  coral  reefs,  in  various  stages  of  their  progress,  to  Otaheite, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  anchored  in  Matavia  Bay, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Mr.  Wales  to  ascertain  the 
error  of  the  chronometers  by  the  known  longitude ;  but  finding  provi- 
sions  abundant,  and  the  people  well-disposed,  the  Captain  was  induced 
to  protract  his  stay,  in  order  to  make  some  necessary  repairs  in  the 
ship,  which  had  unavoidably  suffered  in  the  high  latitudes. 

The  stock  in  trade  was  now  very  low,  so  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  red  parrots'  feathers,  which  pleased  the  Otaheitans  mightily,  it 
might  have  been  difficult  to  carry  on  commerce.  A  friendly  and  dig- 
nified  interchange  of  royal  visits  took  place  between  Captain  Cook  and 
the  Otaheitan  potentates,  who  entertained  their  visitors  with  the  exhi- 
bition  of  a  grand  naval  review.  The  marine  force  of  the  island  must 
have  been  very  formidable,  since  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
large  double  canoes,  well  equipped,  manned,  and  aj*med,  and  attended 
by  one  hundred  and  seventy  small  craft,  intended  for  transports  and 
victuallers,  all  gay  with  flags  and  streamers,  mancEuvred  in  sight  of  the 
English,  who  may  have  been  reminded,  both  by  contrast  and  resem- 
blance,  of  the  mighty  armaments  in  their  own  ports.  The  fighting 
cancxjs  were  managcd  altogether  by  paddles ;  the  smallcr  vessels  had  a 
mast  and  sail,  M'ith  a  sort  of  house  or  canopy  in  the  middle.  It  was 
conjectured  that  there  might  be  77^0  men  in  the  whole  flcet. 

But  with  all  this  forraidablc  force,  Otoo  was  obliged  to  succumb  to 
the  commandcr  of  a  single  English  vessel,  who  took  it  upon  him  to 
execute  justice  on  one  of  King  Otoo's  subjccts,  in  consequence  of  an 
attempted  theft  of  a  water  ca.sk.  Tlie  thief  was  caught  in  the  act, 
sent  on  board,   and  put  in  irons.     Otoo  demanded   or  rcquested  his 
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releasc,  but  Cook  declared,  tliat  as  he  constantly  resj)ccted  thc  propcrty 
of  the  Otaheitans,  and  j)unislicd  stea^ing  in  his  owu  people,  it  vras  not 
just  that  the  depredations  of  thc  islanders  shoukl  be  encouragcd  by 
impunity.  He  knew  that  Otoo  would  not  punish  the  culprit,  so  he 
dcterniiued  to  do  it  himself,  Mhicli  he  justified  on  the  principle,  that 
it  was  indisj)ensable,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Otaheitans  themselves, 
that  the  system  of  robbery  should  Ijc  checkcd  by  a  severe  example,  as 
otherwise  it  would  Ijc  impossible  to  protect  them  from  being  shot  to 
death.  The  Captain  resisted  the  intreaties  evcn  of  the  King's  sister, 
and  only  pledged  himsclf  that  thc  nian's  life  should  be  spared.  Otoo 
discontinued  his  opposition.  The  criminal  was  brought  to  sliorc  under 
a  guard,  and  tied  to  a  post.  The  crowd  were  wamed  to  kecp  their 
distiincc,  and  the  prisoner  received  two  dozen  of  lashcs  in  thc  presence 
of  all.  Notwithstanding  thc  timidity  imputed  to  tlie  Otaheitans  in 
general,  the  man  sustained  his  punishmcnt  with  great  firmncss:  — per- 
haps  it  was  not  dealt  with  as  much  sincerity  as  if  an  English  otfender 
had  been  the  subject.  It  is  certainly  a  qucstionable  point  how  far  such 
an  cxertion  of  authority  by  an  alien  is  rcconcilable  with  the  Europcan 
law  of  nations ;  but, 

Whcru  Law  can  do  no  right, 

Let  it  law  ful  be,  that  Law  bar  no  wrong. 

Thc  Otiiheitan  chieftains  were  not  altogether  inscnsiblc  to  thc  natioual 
disgrace.  Towtah  harangucd  thc  j)eople  on  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
such  punishments  in  future,  by  reformiug  thcir  manners.  Ncither  the 
s|)eech  nor  the  cat.(>'-niue-tails  produced  aiiy  lasting  amendmcnt.  A 
night  or  two  after  thc  discipliiie,  the  sentry  allowed  his  mus(|uet  to  \)c 
stolen.  The  fear  of  Cook's  resentment  made  all  the  neighl)ourlio(xl 
<[uit  tlieir  habitations  ;  but  it  wa^s  not  Avithout  great  ditHculty,  and 
repeatcd  application,  that  the  musquet  was  restored.  Wlicn  ouce  the 
acquisitivc  and  secretivc  propeiisities  of  nian  have  gaincd  hy  indiilgence 
the  strength  of  iiistinct,  ncithcr  fcar  nor  shaiiic  will  niake  tlic  pilfcrcr 
honest,  though  they  may  make  liim  miscrable.  Nor  will  the  habit  be 
corrected  by  change  of  circumstance,  alteration  of  laws,  or  improvenient 
of  condition.     Thcre  must  l>e  a  change  of  nature — a  new  creature. 

The  brcad  fruits  of  Oudicite  werc  very  iiscful  as  a  succcdaneum  for 
biscuit,  which  it  was  highly  neccssary  to  cconcjniizc.  Provisions  of  all 
kiuds  wcre  uncommonly  jilcntiful,  and  the  j)eopIe  had  overcome  thcir 
reserve  in  j)arting  with  thcir  storcs.  Thc  Otahcitans,  unlike  the  Ncw 
Zealandcrs,  had  a  correct  aj)prcciation  of  the  value  of  donicstic  animals. 
Two  goats  Icft  by  Caj)taiii  Furncawx  in  thc  former  jiart  of  thc  voyage 
liad  bccoiiic  grcat  favouritcs,  aiid  ucrc  in  a  fair  way  to  muitijily.  Tlic 
jicople  of    thc   Society  Iblands  hud   a  paision  for  cats,  u   (juadru^)cd 
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qiiite  new  to  them  ;  and  Captain  Cook  distributed  more  than  twenty  at 
Otaheite  alone.  Sheep  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  climate  or  herbage, 
but  died  ahnost  as  soon  as  they  were  set  ashore. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  during  our  commander's  first  voyage,  he 
was  joined  by  an  Irish  sailor,  who  was  accused  of  deserting  from  the 
Dutch  service.  This  man  now  belonged  to  the  Resolution,  and  was 
one  of  the  gunner's  mates.  Being  a  poor  homeless  creature,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  he  should  think  of  adopting  Otaheite  for  his  country. 
He  was  detected  in  the  act  of  swimming  to  shore.  The  example  of 
desertion  could  not  be  tolerated ;  but  had  he  asked  the  commander's 
consent  to  his  remaining,  it  probably  would  not  have  been  refused. 

Cook  next  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend  Oree,  at  Huaheine.  The  old 
chief  was  as  friendly  as  ever ;  but  the  natives  exhibited  such  a  dispo- 
sition  to  plunder,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  overawe  them  with 
a  solemn  progress  through  the  island,  at  the  head  of  forty-eight  men. 
■^he  temerity  of  these  islanders  was  partly  ascribed  to  certain  indifferent 
shots,  who,  in  their  shooting  parties,  had  let  the  ignorant  learn  that 
fire-arms  are  not  fatal  in  every  hand.  During  their  abode  in  Hua- 
heine,  the  English  gentlemen  were  spectators  of  a  dramatic  piece,  in 
which  their  own  characters  were  pretty  freely  represented.  The  sub- 
ject  of  this  entertainment  was  the  adventures  of  an  Otaheitan  girl,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  left  her  parents  to  follow  the  strangers.  Now 
there  was  present  a  female  who  was  partly  in  this  predicament,  having 
taken  a  passage  in  the  ship  down  to  Ulitea.  She  was  almost  as  violently 
affected  by  the  play  as  the  King  in  Hamlet,  particularly  at  the  conclu- 
sion,  which  represented  her  reception  on  returning  to  her  friends.  So 
powerful  is  Huahenian  dramatic  satire.  Perhaps  some  persons  may 
think  the  stage  of  Huaheine,  from  this  sample,  more  moral  than  that 
of  Drury  Lane  or  of  Covent  Garden,  where  the  comedy  generally  con- 
cludes  with  the  triumph  of  the  runaway  lovers.  When  Captain  Cook 
bade  adieu  to  Huaheine,  as  he  supposed  for  the  last  time,  and  told 
Oree  that  they  should  meet  no  more,  the  venerable  chieftain  wept 
bitterly,  and  said,  "Let  your  sons  come,  and  we  will  treat  them 
well." 

Equally  affecting  was  the  parting  with  Oreo,  the  chief  of  Ulietea, 
where  the  vessel  next  touched.  When  Oreo  could  not  obtain  of  Cook 
a  promise  to  return,  he  requcsted  above  all  things  to  know  the  name  of 
his  burial  place.  Cook  answered  without  hesitation  Stepney,  the  place 
of  his  residence  in  London  :  but  when  the  same  question  was  put  to 
Forstcr,  he  rcplied,  that  it  was  impossible  a  man  who  used  the  sea 
should  know  where  he  was  to  be  buricd.  Those  who  havc  imagined  a 
prophotic  import  in   the  casual  words  of  men,  might  almost  fancy  a 
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reproof  and  a  prediction  in  Forster'6  answcr,  sadly  fulfilled  in  Cook's 
imtimely  fate  and  distant  grave. 

As  Cook  had  then  no  expectation  of  ever  revisiting  the  Society 
Islands,  and  knew  not  when  another  Britisli  ship  niight  fiild  its  way 
thitlier,  Oedidee  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  accompany  liis  new 
friends  further.  Yet  he  was  very  loath  to  part.  When  the  ship  sailed 
away,  "  he  burst  into  tears,  and  then  sunk  back  into  his  canoe."  He 
was  a  youth  of  amiable  dispositions,  but  almost  wholly  ignorant,  even 
of  the  customs,  manners,  and  religion  of  his  own  countrymen. 

June  5th.  Our  voyagers  left  Ulietea  next  day  ;  saw  Howe  Island, 
a  mere  reef.  Ou  the  16th  discovered  Pahnerston  Island :  both  tliese 
were  uninhabited.  On  the  20th  land  appeared,  which  manifestly  was 
an  abode  of  man  ;  but  of  men,  as  it  proved,  so  ferocious  and  intractable, 
that  their  country  received  the  title  of  Savage  Island.  AII  endeavours 
to  bring  them  to  parley  failed :  they  rushed  on  with  the  fury  of  bulls, 
hurling  their  darts,  undismayed  by  the  sight  or  report  of  musquetry. 
One  javelin  passed  close  over  Cook's  shoulder :  at  the  instant,  his 
imj)ulse  was  naturally  to  shoot,  but  his  piece  missed  fire,  which  he 
afterwards  considered  as  a  providential  escape  from  blood-guiltiness. 

Quitting  this  inhospitable  shore  in  haste,  the  Resolution  steered  for 
the  south  west,  and  after  passing  several  small  islands,  arrived  on  the 
2(!th  at  Anamocka,  the  Rotterdam  of  Tasman.  As  soon  as  the  vessel 
was  at  anchor,  the  natives  brought  down  their  provisions,  consisting 
chiefly  of  yams  and  shaddocks,  which  they  Mere  ready  to  bartor  for 
trifies.  As  usual,  they  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  their  thievish 
propensity,  taking  things  which  could  not  be  spared.  To  procure 
restitution,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  fornAI  invasion.  AIl  the  marines 
were  sent  ashore,  and  drawn  up,  full  armed,  and  in  militju-y  array. 
Some  resistance  was  oflfered,  and  one  of  the  islanders  was  Mounded 
with  small  shot.  Peace  being  restored,  the  CapUiin  endeavoured  to 
make  amends  to  the  sufferer  by  a  present,  and  had  Iiis  wountls  dressed 
by  the  surgeon. 

Anamocka,  or  PU)tterdam,  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  each  side  extend- 
iiig  b<'tween  three  and  fitur  miles  There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in 
its  productions  or  population,  which  closelv  resemble  those  of  Tongata- 
boo ;  but  the  laiid  is  less  fertile,  and  the  cultivation  far  more  iniperrect. 
Like  otliers  in  the  same  group,  it  is  surrounded  by  iiuiumerable  small 
islands,  which  might  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  suckers  around  a 
])arent  tree.  Cook  learned  the  names  of  about  twenty,  1}  ing  between 
nortli-west  and  north-east,  two  of  which  are  of  remarkabie  height,  aiid 
one  was  supposed  Ut  l>e  a  vidcaiio. 

Pursuing  their  course  to  the  west,  our  navigators  passed  and  named 
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Turtle  Island.  On  tlie  16th  of  July,  high  land  was  seen  bearing  south 
west,  wliich  was  rightly  concluded  to  be  that  which  Quiros  had  mis- 
taken  for  a  southern  continent,  and  named  Tierra  Australis  del  Espiritu 
Santo,  and  which  Bougainville,  discovering  the  supposed  continent  to 
be  uo  more  than  a  chister  of  isles,  new  named  the  Great  Cyclades. 
The  first  of  this  group  which  the  Captain  visited  was  Mallicollo.  As 
usual,  he  invdted  the  natives  to  a  friendly  commerce ;  but  the  pugnacity 
of  an  individual,  who  was  repelled  as  he  was  stepping  into  the  boat, 
had  nearly  been  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  He  was  armed  with 
a  bow,  which  he  otfered  to  draw  first  against  the  boat  keeper,  and  when 
his  countrymen  stopped  him,  aimed  a  shaft  at  Captain  Cook.  Two 
discharges  of  small  shot  were  necessary  to  make  him  retreat ;  and  when 
he  dropped  his  bow  and  paddled  off,  arrows  began  to  shower  from 
another  quarter,  but  a  great  gun  fired  with  ball  put  the  archers  to  rout 
without  bloodshed.  An  hour  or  two  after,  the  English  landed  from 
the  boats  in  the  face  of  four  or  five  hundred  people  assembled  on  the 
shore,  all  armed  with  bows,  but  they  offered  no  opposition.  Cook  and 
a  chieftain  mutually  exchanged  palm  branches,  in  ratification  of  peace. 
Permission  to  cut  wood  was  asked  and  granted  in  dumb  show,  for  the 
language  of  Mallicollo  is  not  apparently  connected  with  the  dialects  of 
Otaheite,  New  Zealand,  or  the  Friendly  Islands.  All  went  on  quietly 
thenceforth,  but  very  little  business  could  be  transacted,  because  the 
people  of  Mallicollo  set  no  value  on  any  thing  which  the  strangers  had 
to  offer.  Whatever  bargains  they  did  make  they  scrupulously  fulfilled. 
Even  when  the  Resolution  was  under  way,  and  they  might  easily,  by 
dropping  astern  in  their  canoes,  have  evaded  their  engagements,  they 
pressed  about  the  sliip  to  deliver  the  articles  that  had  been  purchased. 
One  man  followed  the  vessel  a  good  way,  and  did  not  come  up  with  her 
till  the  thing  he  had  been  paid  for  was  forgotten ;  and  though  several 
of  the  crew  offered  to  purchase  it,  he  insisted  on  giving  it  to  the  right 
owner.  Only  one  attempt  at  theft  was  made,  and  then  restitution  was 
obtained  withoiit  trouble.  This  honest  people  are  the  ugliest  beings 
that  our  navigators  had  met  with ;  black,  stunted,  woolly-headed,  flat- 
faced,  and  monkey-visaged.  They  had  never  seen  a  dog,  and  were 
highly  delighted  with  a  male  and  female  of  that  species  which  Cook 
left  on  the  island.  Setting  sail  on  the  23d  of  July,  our  navigators 
passed  by  several  small  islands,  to  which  names  were  given,  either  as 
memorials  of  friendship,  or  compliments  to  greatness;  thus,  Shepherd's 
Iftles  were  called  after  the  Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Cam- 
bridge,  a  learned  intimate  of  the  Captain's.  Montagu,  Hinchinbrook, 
and  Sandwich  isles,  record  the  parties  in  power  at  the  period  of  their 
discovorv.     A  tall  obelisk  of  rock,  the  inacccssible  haunt  of  numerous 
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sea-birds,  obtained  the  (lesignation  of  tlie  Monument.  All  tbese  spota 
of  earth  were  uninhabited,  thoiigh  the  appearance  of  Sandwicli  Island 
promised  fertility. 

The  ncxt  place  at  whicli  tlie  sliips  called  was  Erromango,  where  they 
hoped  to  obtain  supplies.  The  inhabitants  crowded  to  the  beach 
with  the  most  friendly  indications — intending  to  tempt  our  voyagers 
ashore  and  then  butcher  them.  This  design,  however,  was  detected 
by  the  vigilance  of  Cook,  and  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  wliich  sereral  of 
the  treacherous  barbarians  fell,  and  preteuded  to  be  dead,  but  when 
they  thought  themselves  unobserved,  scrambled  away.  The  scene  of 
this  transaction  was  properly  designated  Traitor's  Head. 

Tanna  was  the  next  stage.  The  inhabitants  here  at  iirst  shewed 
open  hostility,  but  Cook,  by  the  report  of  the  great  guns,  contrived  to 
terrify,  without  injuring  them,  and  they  became  civil  enough.  They 
were  suspectcd  of  lieing  cannibals,  because  they  asked  whether  the 
English  were  so — rather  a  du])ious  ground  :  at  any  rate,  they  cannot 
plead  necessity  for  eating  their  species,  since  Tanna  is  a  fertile  spot, 
abouuding  in  bread-fruits,  cocoa-nuts,  hogs,  and  poultry.  The  lan- 
guage  of  the  aborigines  was  peculiar;  at  least  Mr.  Forster,  a  specu- 
lative  linguist,  pronounced  it  t/j  be  difFercnt  from  all  that  had  Ijeen 
heard  before :  but  there  were  in  the  island  many  settlers  from  Erro- 
nan,  who  had  introduced  a  dialect  of  the  IMalay,  or  common  Polynesiaa 
tongue.  The  people  of  Tanna  are  of  middle  stature,  slender  and 
nimble,  averse  to  labour,  but  vcry  expert  in  the  use  of  tlieir  weajwns ; 
in  so  much,  that  they  convinced  the  astronomer  Walcs  of  Homer'8 
authenticity : — "  I  must  confess,"  says  he,  "  I  have  often  l)een  led  to 
think  the  feats  which  Homer  represents  his  heroes  as  performing  with 
their  spears,  a  littlc  too  much  of  the  marvellous  to  be  admitted  into  an 
heroic  poem  :  I  mcan  when  confined  within  the  strait  stays  of  Aristotle. 
Nay,  evcn  so  great  an  advocatc  for  him  as  IMr.  Popc  admits  them  to  be 
surprizing.  But  since  I  have  seen  what  these  i>eopIe  can  do  witli 
their  wooden  s])ears,  and  them  badly  ])ointed,  and  not  of  a  hard  nature, 
I  have  not  the  least  exception  to  any  one  piissiige  in  that  great  poet  on 
that  account.  But  if  I  see  fewcr  cxccptions,  I  can  fiiid  inHiiitcIy  more 
l)eauties  in  him,  as  he  has,  I  think,  scarcely  an  action,  circuiiistance,  or 
description  of  any  kiiid  m  hatcvcr  relatiiig  to  a  sj)e;y,  which  I  have  not 
scen  and  rccognizcd  among  these  j^cople  ;  as  their  whirliiig  motion  and 
whistling  noise  when  tliey  fly  ;  thcir  quivering  niotion  as  they  stick  ia 
the  ground  when  thcy  fall  ;  thcir  nuMlitatiiig  tlicir  aini  whcii  tliey  are 
goiiig  to  throw  ;  and  their  shakiiig  tluiii  iii  thcir  hand  as  tlicy  go," 

Taniia  is  a  volcanic  formation,   and    a  vtdcano  was   in   coiisidcrable 
iictivity  whcn  Cook  was  thcrc   in  177^,  making  a  drcadful  noise,  aiid 

4n 
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sending  forth  sometimes  smoke,  sometimes  flame,  and  sometimes  great 
stones.  Between  the  explosions  there  would  elapse  an  interval  of  two 
or  three  minutes.  At  the  foot  of  this  volcano  were  several  hot  springs, 
and  in  its  sides  were  fissures,  whence  issued  sulphurous  and  mephitic 
vapour.  Cook  sent  out  an  exploring  party  to  examine  this  natural 
curiosity  completely ;  but  they  met  with  so  many  obstacles,  partly 
arising  from  the  suspicions  of  the  natives,  for  which  Cook  geuerously 
and  philosophically  apologizes,  that  they  returned  without  accomplish- 
ing  their  purpose.  They  ascertained,  however,  that  the  crater  is  not 
on  the  ridge,  but  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  aud  that  the  explosions 
are  most  violent  after  long  continued  rains. 

The  necessary  business  of  taking  in  wood  and  water_,  neither  of  which 
had  been  procured  at  Erromango,  detained  our  voyagers  for  some  time 
at  Tanna.  The  natives  became  quite  reconciled  to  their  visitors,  and 
allowed  them  to  wander  about  and  shoot  in  the  woods  without  the 
slightest  molestation.  Cook,  with  all  his  vigilance,  could  not  always 
prevent  his  people  from  abusing  the  power  which  fire-arms  bestow.  On 
one  occasion,  when  a  few  little  naked  boys  had  pelted  with  pebbles  the 
men  employed  in  cutting  wood,  the  petty  ofiicers  on  duty  fired,  and 
though  the  Captain  severely  reprimanded  them  for  their  unfeeling 
hastiness,  another  sentry  killed  a  native  with  even  less  provocation,  in 
the  commander's  sight. 

The  Resolution  sailed  from  Tanna  on  the  Ist  of  September :  on  the 
4th  came  in  sight  of  an  Island,  the  native  appellation  of  which  our 
navigators  could  never  learn.  Captain  Cook  called  it  New  Caledonia. 
They  remained  here  for  some  time,  carrying  on  a  very  amicable  com- 
merce  with  the  natives,  and  particularly  with  the  chief  Teabooma,  to 
whom  the  Captain  presented  a  dog  and  bitch,  and  a  young  boar  and 
sow.  The  first  were  rfeceived  with  ecstacy,  but  when  the  pigs  were 
sent,  the  chief  was  from  home,  and  his  attendants  accepted  them  with 
a  good  deal  of  ceremonious  hesitation. 

The  New  Caledonians  Cook  conjectured  to  be  a  mingled  race, 
between  the  people  of  Tanna  and  of  the  Friendly  Isles,  or  of 
New  Zealand.  Forster  could  trace  no  analogy  in  their  language 
to  that  of  any  other  tribe;  but  the  geneologies  and  aflSnities  of 
unknown  and  unwritten  languages  are  not  to  be  determined  in  a 
fortnight.  The  New  Caledonians  are  stout,  active,  and  well  made, 
their  hair  black  and  curly,  not  woolly,  their  beards  thick  and  crisp : 
like  the  people  of  Erromango,  they  besmear  their  bodies  with  divers 
coloured  pigments.  Their  only  habiliment  is  a  wrapper  of  bark  or 
platted  leaves.  Their  huts  are  something  likc  bee-hives,  composed  of 
sticks  wattled  with  reeds,  thatched  and  carpetted  with  dry  grass.  With 
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regard  to  tlie  arts  and  conveniences  of  life,  they  seem  to  hold  a  middle 
place  betvveen  the  Australian  savages  and  the  almost  civilized  Ota- 
heitans ;  but  in  the  development  of  the  moral  sense  they  are  perhaps 
farther  advanced  than  either.  Captain  Cook  pays  a  high  compliment 
to  the  chastity  of  the  New  Caledonian  females. 

On  the  13th  of  Septemljer  the  Resolution  sailed  with  a  design  to 
examine  the  coast  of  New  Caledonia,  but  such  were  the  perils  of  the 
circuit,  that  the  commander  felt  it  his  duty,  considering  the  state  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  long  voyage  yet  before  him,  to  leave  the  survey  in 
some  measure  incomplete.  Yet  he  ascertained  that  New  Caledonia 
was,  next  to  New  Zealand,  the  largest  country  in  the  South  Pacific, 
and  that  it  furnishes  excellent  timber  of  the  spruce  pine  species,  well 
adapted  for  masts  and  spars.  This  discovery  was  valuable,  for  except 
New  Zealand,  he  had  not  found  an  island  in  the  South  Sea  where  a 
ship  could  supply  herself  with  a  mast  or  yard,  let  her  necessity  be 
M'hat  it  might.  The  first  opportunity  of  examining  these  serviceable 
trees,  the  distant  appearance  of  which  had  given  rise  to  sundry  conjec- 
tures,  was  on  a  emall  islet  to  the  south-east,  which  received  the  appro- 
priate  designation  of  Isle  of  Pines.  Another  little  plot  of  carth,  pre- 
senting  many  new  species  of  plants,  was  entitled  Botany  Isle,  whicli  is 
rather  too  hard  upon  Botany  Bay.  Captain  Cook,  like  most  English- 
men,  Ix^trayed  a  poverty  in  the  invention  of  names. 

Leaving  the  coast  of  New  Caledonia,  the  Captain  steered  south-east, 
and  discovered  Norfolk  Island ;  so  namcd  in  honour  of  the  nol)le  faniily 
of  Iloward.  It  was  then,  and  we  Ixilieve  is  now,  uninhabited,  though 
a  British  colony  for  some  years  were  settlcd  or  imprisoned  there.  It  is 
lofty  ground,  abundant  in  fine  forest  trees,  especially  tlie  Auracaria 
excelsa,  or  Norfolk  pine.  The  New  Zealand  flax  grows  there  luxuri- 
antly,  and  the  British  settlers,  in  17^'%  sent  for  tMo  New  Zealanders 
to  instruct  them  in  the  method  of  spinning  and  weaving  it.  Unfortu- 
nately,  flax-dressing  in  New  Zealand  is  exclusively  a  female  employ- 
ment :  the  two  persons  carried  to  Norfolk  Isle  were  Ijoth  males ;  the 
one  a  warrior  and  the  other  a  priest — and  could  give  as  littlc  infonn- 
ation  on  the  clothing  manufacture  of  tlieir  coiintry,  Jis  could  be  exj>i'(ted 
froni  the  milititry  or  clergy  of  EurojHJ  on  the  arcana  of  lady-like  acconi- 
plishment. 

From  Norfolk  Isle  the  Resolution  made  for  New  Zealand,  and 
anchoro<l  iii  Sliij)  Cove,  Queen  Cliarlotte's  Sound,  on  tlie  Uhh  <»f  Octo- 
Ix^r.  Little  of  nioment  occurred  <luring  tliis  fourth  visit  of  our  conu 
mander  to  Poenamoo.  At  his  first  arrival  he  fouinl  the  country 
deserted,  and  the  gardens  whicli  lie  liad  j)lanted  ruii  wild.  On  l<M»king 
f«>r   tlie   lH)ttlc  wliich  he  liad  liidden  when  he  last  took  leave,   he  found 
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a  meniorandum,  signifying  that  Furneaux  had  found  it,  but  no 
inforniation  concerning  the  subsequent  fate  of  the  Adventure.  No 
inhabitants  appeared  till  the  24th,  and  then  they  were  shy  and  timid 
at  first,  but  when  they  found  that  it  was  Cook  who  had  arrived,  "  joy 
took  the  place  of  fear,  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  woods  hurried 
forth,  leaping  and  shouting  for  ecstacy,  and  embracing  their  old 
acquaintances  with  tears  of  delight."  There  was  more  in  their  former 
terrors  and  sudden  joy  than  Cook  at  that  time  understood.  He  could 
not  but  be  pleased  with  what  appeared  a  genuine  effusion  of  gratitude 
from  an  overflowing  heart,  Yet  the  mysterious  answers  or  determined 
ignorance  of  the  New  Zealanders  whenever  the  Adventure  was  alluded 
to,  might  have  awakened  the  suspicions  of  a  less  cautious  man.  The 
truth,  which  he  never  knew  till  his  return  to  England,  was  this — 
Furneaux,  who  had  parted  company  with  our  subject  during  the 
etorms  of  October_,  1773,  arrived  in  Ship  Cove  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  and  found  the  bottle  and  directions  which  his  consort  had 
left.  He  waited  some  time  to  refit,  lay  in  water,  &c.,  and  was  ready  to 
sail  on  the  17th.  Intending  to  weigh  anchor  the  next  morning,  he 
sent  off  one  of  the  midshipmen  with  a  boafs  crew  to  gather  a  few  wild 
greens,  the  use  of  which  his  men  had  learned  duly  to  appreciate. 
Evening  came,  and  the  boat  did  not  return  according  to  orders,  at 
which  Captain  Furneaux  was  probably  irate ;  but  when  morning  came, 
and  still  no  boat,  he  became  alarmed,  and  hoisting  out  the  launch,  sent 
Mr.  (afterwards  Admiral)  Burney,  with  another  boafs  crew  and  ten 
marines,  in  search  of  the  missing.  The  fact  soon  appeared.  The  party 
had  been  surprized,  massacred,  and  eaten.  The  Adventure  quitted 
New  Zealand  without  imitating  the  fearful  retaliation  inflicted  by  the 
French  on  the  murderers  of  Marion ;  but  when  an  European  ship  was 
seen  in  the  Cove,  the  first  impression  of  the  natives  would  naturally  be, 
that  it  was  come  to  avenge  the  massacrc.  But  when  they  found  it  was 
not  Furneaux,  but  Cook,  whom  they  rightly  supposed  to  know  nothing 
of  what  had  taken  place,  they  felt  his  presence  like  a  great  deliverance, 
and  expressed  their  joy  with  thcir  usual  vehemencc.  But  it  was  a  joy 
which  most  people  have  felt  in  some  degree  at  some  time  or  other. 
Who  has  not  grasped  with  sincere  delight  the  hand  of  a  lounger  to 
whom  hc  was  quitc  indiflbrent,  simply  because  the  rap  at  thc  door  had 
raised  the  apprehension  of  some  feared  or  hated  visitation ;  a  dun,  a 
borrower,  the  bearcr  of  a  challenge,  or  a  good  adviser  ? 

Whatever  intcrcourse  took  place  between  Cook  and  the  natives  was 
answera})Ie  to  this  fair  bcginuing.  A  chief  called  Pedero  invested  the 
British  conimandcr  with  the  stafl*  of  Iionour,  the  MarshaKs  baton  of 
Nevv  Zealand,  aud  Cook  dres^ed  Pedero  in   an   old  suit  of  clothes,  in 
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which  he  felt  his  consequence  wonderfully  enlarged.  Tlic  Captain, 
unwearied  in  his  endeavours  to  stock  the  islaud  with  animals,  which 
might  be  useful  alike  to  the  uative  jwpulation,  and  to  such  Europeans 
as  might  visit  or  settle  in  this  reniote  region,  sent  ashore  anothcr  lx>ar 
-and  sow.  Swine  are  so  prolitic,  and  so  easily  accommodate  themselves 
to  circumstances,  that  a  single  pair,  escaping  for  a  few  years  in  a  thinly 
peopled  country,  would  multiply  beyond  the  facilities  of  extirpation. 
Nothing  was  seen  of  the  poultry  left  ou  former  occasions  except  an  egg, 
Mhich  appeared  to  l^e  new  laid. 

The  ship  licing  now  repaired,  the  crew  refreshed,  and  the  astrono- 
mical  observations  satisfactorily  performed,  Captain  Cook  sailed  from 
New  Zealand  on  the  lOth  of  Novemlxjr,  to  rcsume  his  search  for  the 
southeru  continent.  As  it  is  well  known  that  the  only  result  of  this 
arduous,  painful,  protracted,  but  Morthy  and  scientilic  pursuit  was, 
that  there  is  no  habitable  continent  to  be  discovered ;  and  as  freezing 
narratives  are  rather  dull  till  they  reach  the  point  of  horror,  we  shall 
not  accompany  our  navigator  any  longer  in  his  sailings  to  and  fro  among 
the  ice.  We  must,  however,  omit  his  spending  his  Christmas  in 
Christmas  Sound,  on  the  west  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Christmas, 
in  an  English  imagination,  is  inseparably  asstx:iated  m  ith  cold  weather 
and  good  cheer.  In  Tierra  del  Fuego  it  can  only  su})port  the  former 
part  of  its  character.  A  more  desolate  place  than  Christmas  Sound 
cannot  l)e.  Yet  doubtless  thc  wandercrs  drank  "  a  health  to  them  thats 
far  away,"  as  many  a  British  fire-side  drank  to  theni.  Their  harbour, 
dreary  as  it  was,  furnishcd  geese  for  tlieir  Christmas  dinner,  and  fuel 
to  roast  it.  Nor  are  the  rocks  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  without  their 
beauty.  They  furnished  occupation  for  the  botanists:  plants,  elegant 
or  curious  in  conformation,  rich  in  hue,  and  fragrant  of  mlour  (as 
mouiitiiin  plaiits  generally  are)  pceped  out  of  the  cramiies.  But  thc 
human  creatures  were  the  same  ugly,  Iialf-starved,  liclj^less  geiieration 
that  dwindled  l)eside  the  Bay  of  Success.  Bougainville  calle<l  tliem 
Pecharas,  and  Cook  pronounced  them  the  most  wretched  IxMngs  he  ha<l 
ever  beheld. 

New  Year's  Day,  177'^>  ^^'^  spent  in  New  Year's  harbour,  n  port  in 
Staten  Land.  Some  small  islands  in  its  vicinity  were  iiamed  New 
Year's  Isles.  Here  our  voyagers  observed  a  harmony  between  the 
animal  trilx*s,  not  unworthy  of  brief  notice.  The  sea  coast  is  occupied 
by  the  sea  lions  ;  the  wliite  lM'ars  possess  the  shore  ;  the  shags  are 
posted  on  tlie  highest  clitfs  ;  tbe  |H'nguiiis  fix  their  cjuarters  where 
tliere  is  the  most  e;tsy  comnuuiicatioii  witli  tlie  si'a  ;  otlier  binls  retire 
to  remoter  places ;  but  all  occasionally  miiigle  togethcr,  likc  |Nmltry  iu 
a  farm  yard.     Eagles  and  viiltures  are  seen  [)erched  on  the  sanie  crag 
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with  sliags,  and  the  weaker  shew  no  fear  of  the  stronger.  The  island 
is  thronged  with  life,  and  the  living  prey  upon  the  dead. 

Proceeding  from  Staten  Land,  Captain  Cook  discovered  Willis's 
Island,  Bird's  Isle^  and  South  Georgia, — the  last  a  land  of  ^O  degrees 
compass,  of  which,  worthless  as  it  was,  he  took  possession  in  the  King's 
name.  At  first  our  navigators  hailed  this  icy  waste,  where  no  vegeta- 
tion  existed  but  a  coarse  tufted  grass,  wild  burnet,  and  the  moss  on  the 
rocks ;  where  not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen,  nor  a  shrub  big  enough  to  make 
a  tooth-pick  ;  and  where  no  animal  food  could  be  obtained  but  the  flesh 
of  seals  and  penguins,  to  which  bullock's  liver  is  an  Apician  delicacy, — 
as  the  long  sought  continent  of  golden  dreams.  A  quaint  honour  to 
the  warm-hearted  old  King,  to  affix  his  name  to  the  planet  most  remote 
from  the  sun,  and  to  the  spot  of  earth  least  in  favour  with  the  same 
genial  luminary. 

Leaving  South  Georgia  (after  ascertaining  it  to  be  an  island  by  sail- 
ing  round  it  in  a  fog),  our  voyagers  proceeded  on  their  dreary  adven- 
tures,  and  on  the  31  st  of  January  fell  in  with  an  elevated  coast,  the 
most  southern  land  that  had  yet  been  discoverd,  and  thence  named 
Southern  Thule,  no  comfortable  place  to  be  wrecked  on,  of  which  the 
Resolution  was  in  no  small  danger,  from  the  great  western  swell  setting 
in  right  for  the  shore.  Cape  Bristol,  Cape  Montagu,  Saunder's  Isle, 
Candlemas  Isles,  and  Sandwich's  Land,  were  discovered  by  the  6th  of 
February.  The  opinion  of  Cook  was  now  decided,  that  there  is  a  tract 
of  land  near  the  pole,  which  is  the  source  of  the  ice  spread  over  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  that  it  extended  farthest  north  where  the  ice 
appeared  farthest  north ;  that  is,  towards  the  Atlantic  or  Indian 
Ocean.  But  such  land  must  lie  chiefly  within  the  antarctic  circle,  and 
be  for  ever  inaccessible.  Cook,  no  boaster,  fearlessly  asserted  that  no 
man  could  venture  further  south,  in  seas  beset  with  ice  and  fog,  than 
he  had  done,  without  more  than  a  risk  of  destruction.  He  therefore 
M'isely  turned  his  thoughts  to  England,  and  steered  northward.  Having 
formed  this  determination,  he  demanded  of  the  officers  and  petty  offi- 
cers,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  the  log  books  and  journals  they 
had  kept,  and  enjoined  them  never  to  divulge  where  or  how  far  they  had 
been,  until  authorized  by  the  Lords  of  thc  Admiralty.  If  he  expected 
this  order  to  })e  obeyed,  and  that,  too,  when  his  commissioned  authority 
bhould  cease,  he  shewed  less  than  his  usual  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
In  the  passage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  met  first  a  Dutch,  and 
then  a  British  East-Indiaman ;  the  former  commanded  by  Captain 
Bosch,  and  the  latter  by  Captain  Broadly.  Bosch  offered  our  navi- 
gators  sugar,  arrack,  and  whatever  else  he  had  to  spare,  and  Broadly 
gave  them  tea,  fresh  provisions,  and  news,  which,   though  nonc  of  the 
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nevrest  (for  he  was  returning  from  China),  must  etill  have  been  new  to 
them.  From  these  vessels  Cook  was  informed  of  what  had  befallen  the 
Adventure  after  the  separation.  On  the  22d  of  March  he  anchored  in 
Table  Bay.  During  the  time  tliat  elapsed  from  his  leaving  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  his  return  to  it  again,  he  had  sailed  no  less  thaii 
20,000  leagues,  nearly  three  times  the  equatorial  circumference  of  the 
globe.  While  at  the  Cane  he  met  with  Crozet,  whom  he  describes  as 
a  man  of  abilities,  possessed  of  the  true  spirit  of  discovery. 

The  remainder  of  the  homeward  voyage  was  over  familiar  ground, 
and  needs  no  descrij)tion.  Captain  Cook  left  the  Cape  on  the  27th  of 
April,  reached  St.  Helena  on  the  loth  of  May,  Fernando  Norhonha  on 
the  9th  of  June,  Fayal  in  the  Azores  on  the  14th  of  July,  Spithead  on 
the  30th,  when  he  landed  at  Portsmouth,  having  been  absent  from 
Britain  three  years  and  eighteen  days,  during  which,  amid  all  vicissi- 
tudes  and  hardships,  he  lost  but  four  mcn.  Aud  thus  ended  C(X)k's 
second  voyage.  Its  geographical  results,  though  important,  wcre  chieHy 
negative,  and  therefore  not  of  that  kind  on  which  imagination  dwells 
delighted.  He  had  destroyed  a  vision  of  fancy,  and  instead  of  aug- 
menting  the  map  with  new  Iiidies,  had  reduced  islands  to  fog  banks 
and  ice  shoals,  and  continents  to  inconsiderable  islcts  and  reefs  of  coral. 
He  had  discovered,  in  short,  that  a  fifth  continent  was  as  little  to  Ixj 
hoped  for  as  a  fifth  sense.  The  voyage  had  doubtless  been  beneficial  to 
uavigation,  to  nautical  astronomy,  to  botauy,  and  to  science  in  general ; 
it  had  enlarged  the  natural  history  of  mau  a  little  ;  but  its  happiest 
and  fairest  achievemeut  was  to  shew  how  lifc  and  healtli  uiav  l)e  j)re- 
served  for  years  on  the  oceau,  and  how  barbariaus  may  be  awed  without 
cruelty,  and  conciliated  without  delusion. 

It  must  have  been  no  small  satisfaction  to  Cook,  that  no  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  AdmiraJty  Dej)artmeut  duriug  his  absence :  that  the 
siune  Lords  who  emj^loyed  his  services  were  to  disj)cnse  his  rcMard. 
Lord  Sandwich  lost  no  time  in  recommeudi ug  him  to  the  Sovereigu, 
and  his  remuneration  was  not  delayed.  On  the  9th  of  August  he  was 
made  a  Post  Captaiu,  and  three  days  after  a  Caj)taiu  in  Greenwich 
Hosj)itaI,  a  situation  of  diguified  rej)ose,  which  he  had  fairly  earned, 
aud  iu  which  he  might  houourablv  have  sat  dowu  for  tlie  reuiaiudcr  of 
his  days.     His  society  was  sought  alike  by  the  wealthy  aud  the  learued. 

AI)out  the  close  of  177«^  he  was  proj)osed  a  candidate  for  admission 
into  the  Roval  S<K'iety,  elected  ou  tlie  29th  of  February,  177*>i  aud 
admitted  on  the  7th  of  ^March,  ou  which  occiLsion  was  read  a  l)ajM»r, 
addressed  bv  Caj)taiu  C(M»k  to  Sir  Johu  Priugle,  I^rcsidcut  of  the  Hoval 
S<K"ietv,  aud  autlior  of  a  wcll  kuowu  work  ou  the  disc;ises  of  thc  arniv, 
contaiuing '^  An  accouut  of  thc  meth(xi  hc  had  taken  to  prescrve  the 
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liealth  of  tlie  crew  of  liis  Majesty's  sliip  tlie  Resolution,  during  her- 
voyage  round  the  world/'  to  which  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Society  decreed  the  Copley  gold  medal,  with  a  handsome  panegyric 
from  the  President,  which  Cook  was  not  present  to  hear ;  nor  did  he 
ever  receive  the  mcdal  into  his  own  hands,  for  before  the  day  appointed 
for  delivering  it,  he  had  set  sail  on  his  last  expedition.  It  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Cook^  to  whom  it  soon  became  a  sad  memorial  of  the 
departed. 

The  many  objections  raised  against  Dr.  Hawkesworth*s  official  com- 
pound  had  proved  the  folly  of  employing  professed  Literateurs  to  distily 
rectify,  and  fiavour  the  unadulterated  observations  of  competent  eye- 
witnesses.  Cook  was  himself  the  narrator  of  his  second  voyage,  and 
proved  himself  more  than  equal  to  the  task.  His  style  is  just  what  it 
should  be — like  his  meaning — thoroughly  English,  clear,  and  manly, — 
the  less  authorlike  the  better.  George  Forster  also  published  an 
account  of  the  voyage,  which,  whatever  the  Admiralty  might  say  or 
think,  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  The  more  accounts  of  any  trans- 
action  proceed  from  eye-witnesses  the  better  for  the  interests  of  truth. 
The  astronomers  Wales  and  Bayley  produced  a  book,  chiefly  scientific, 
but  interspersed  with  general  observations. 

Cook  was  now  expected  and  intitled  to  rest,  but  neither  his  own 
spirit  nor  the  spirit  of  the  times  would  permit  him  to  do  so.  Though 
the  question  of  a  southern  continent  was  decided  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses,  there  \i'as  another  great  geographical  problem  which  continued 
to  agitate  the  public  mind — that  of  the  possibiiity  of  the  passage  to 
India  by  the  north  seas.  Lord  Sandwich  was  meditating  an  expedition 
for  this  purpose,  and  wishcd  to  have  Captain  Cook's  oj^inion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  bc  conducted,  and  the  person  to  whom  it 
should  be  intrusted.  A  great  dinner  was  held  at  his  Lordship's,  at 
which  the  Circumnavigator,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and  other  people  of 
distinction  were  present.  The  north  passage  of  course  was  the  topic. 
The  grandeur  and  imj)ortance  of  the  project  were  eloquently  magnified, 
— it  was  to  consummate  the  system  of  discovery  which  Cook  had  all 
but  finished.  The  Captain's  imagination  was  fired :  at  last  he  leapt  up 
and  said,  "  I  will  do  it ! "  This  was  just  what  was  wished,  perhaps 
not  more  than  was  exj)ected,  but  what  no  one  had  ventured  to  j)ropose. 

On  the  lOth  of  February,  177^^^  Captain  Cook  received  his  commis- 
sion.  Two  vessels  were  apj)ointed  to  the  service,  the  Resolution,  com- 
manded  by  Cook  in  person,  and  the  Discovery,  commanded  by  Cajitain 
Ch*rke,  a  meritorious  officer,  who  had  sailed  with  the  circumnavigator 
iri  former  voyages.  The  usual  j)lan  was  to  be  reversed  :  instead  of 
seeking  a  nortli  west  j^assage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  exj^e-. 
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dition  was  to  sail  to  tlie  nortliern  parts  of  the  Pacific,  explore  tlie  nortli 
west  coast  of  America,  and  search  for  a  passage  to  thc  East.  An  act 
to  amend  an  act  was  passed  in  17/6,  declaring,  "That  if  any  ship 
belonging  to  any  of  his  ^lajesty^s  subjects,  or  to  his  Majesty,  shall  fiud 
out,  and  sail  tlirough,  any  passage  by  sea,  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  in  any  direction  or  parallel  of  the  northern  hemispliere 
to  the  north  of  tlie  52nd  degree  of  northern  latitude,  tlie  owners  of  such 
ships,  if  l)elonging  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  or  the  commander, 
officers  and  seamen  of  such  ship  belonging  to  his  JMajesty,  shall  receive, 
as  a  reward  for  such  discovery,  the  sum  of  £20,000." 

The  ships  were  furnished  with  every  thing  that  could  contribute 
either  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  main  design,  the  gcneral  advance- 
ment  of  science,  the  health  of  the  crew,  or  the  furtherance  of  Cook's 
beneficent  projects  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  newly  discovercd 
lands. 

Cook  sailed  out  of  Plymouth  Sound  on  the  12th  of  July,  taking  with 
him  Omai,  who  left  England  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  regret. 
He  had  l)een  a  great  Lion,  and  was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in 
the  costume  of  his  native  country.  Captain  Clerke  was  dotained  for 
some  time  longer.  The  Resolution,  having  touchcd  at  Tcnerifl^e  and 
Porto  Praya,  anchored  in  Table  Bay  on  the  18th  of  October.  The 
Discovery  joined  on  the  lOth  of  Noveml^er,  and  tlie  two  ships  sailed 
southward  on  the  30th.  On  the  12th  of  December  land  was  seen, 
whicli  proved  to  l)e  a  group  of  islands,  two  of  which,  in  honour  of  their 
Freuch  discoverers,  were  named  ^Marion  and  Crozefs  Isles.  Two,  of 
larger  size,  were  callcd  Prince  Edward's  Islcs.  After  exploring  the 
coast  of  Kerguelen's  Laud,  a  miserable  country,  which,  if  it  had 
wanted  a  name,  might  fitly  be  called  the  Land  of  Desolation,  the  navi- 
gators  made  for  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  anchored  in  Adventure 
Bay  on  the  26th  of  Jauuary,  1777-  Thoy  saw  more  of  the  iuhabi- 
tants  than  any  prccediug  visitors  ;  fouud  them  savages  of  the  lowest 
scale,  but  peaceable,  neither  doing  nor  apprehending  evil.  Omai, 
prouder  of  his  superiority  than  a  man  longer  ac(piaiuted  with  the  advaiu 
tages  of  civilization,  laughed  at  their  clumsiuess  iu  hittiug  a  mark  with 
their  s|K?ars,  aud  terrified  them  so  nuich  by  the  discharge  of  a  nnisket, 
that  thcy  all  ran  away,  and  there  was  snuie  dirticulty  in  rrneuiug 
theirconfidencc.  Cook  left  some  swine  in  this  i<>Iand,  but  thought  there 
was  no  chancc  that  sheep  or  cattle  would  l)c  allowed  to  increase.  Thougli 
the  females  were  auy  thiug  but  l)eautiful,  sduie  geutleuuMi  of  the  Discovery 
attempted  to  s<'duce  them,  at  which  the  meu  were  very  iudignant. 
C(K)k  also  sjM'aks  m  ith  great  disajiprobation  of  such  proHigate  gallautry. 
It    may  seem  somewhat   remarkable  for  a  ship'8  crew  to  go  ashore  to 
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make  hay,  and  yet  this  was  one  purpose  of  our  voyager*s  tarrying  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  numerous  live  stock  vvhich  it  was  proposed 
to  distribute  among  the  South  Sea  islands  were  running  short  of  pro- 
vender.  The  grass  proved  coarse  and  scanty,  but  it  was  better  than 
none. 

The  ships  sailed  again  on  the  30th  of  January,  and  on  the  12th  of 
February  arrived  at  the  old  station  in  Queen  CharIotte's  Sound.  And 
now  the  New  Zealanders,  seeing  Omai  on  board^  and  concluding  that  the 
murder  of  Captain  Furneaux's  men  must  have  come  to  Cook's  know- 
ledge,  instead  of  the  joy  which  succeeded  their  apprehensions  on  the 
last  visit,  displayed  nothing  but  sullen  mistrust,  and  for  some  time  no 
kindness,  no  promises,  could  induce  them  to  approach  the  vessels.  At 
length  Cook  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  revenge  was  not  the 
object  of  his  return,  and  they  became  as  familiar  as  ever.  If,  however, 
he  refrained  from  shedding  blood  for  blood,  it  was  not  for  want  of 
counsel  to  the  contrary.  "  If,"  says  the  Captain_,  "  I  had  followed  the 
advice  of  all  our  pretended  friends,  I  might  have  extirpated  the  whole 
race ;  for  the  people  of  each  hamlet  or  village  by  turns  applied  to  me 
to  destroy  the  other."  In  particular,  there  was  a  chief  named  Kahoora, 
the  leader  in  the  massacre,,  whom  his  countrymen  were  continually 
pointing  out  as  a  proper  object  of  vengeance,  in  which  they  were 
strongly  seconded  by  Omai.  Kahoora  almost  won  the  Captain's  admi- 
ration  by  confiding  himself  to  his  honour.  He  came  to  the  ship 
in  his  canoe.  "  This  was  the  third  time/'  says  Cook,  "  that  he  had 
visited  us,  without  betraying  the  smallest  appearance  of  fear.  I 
was  ashore  when  he  now  arrived,  but  had  got  on  board  just  as  he  was 
going  away.  Omai,  who  had  returned  with  me,  presently  pointed  him 
out,  and  solicited  me  to  shoot  him.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Kahoora,  threatening  to  be  his  executioner  if  ever  he  pre- 
sumed  to  visit  us  again.  The  New  Zealander  paid  so  little  regard  to 
Iiis  threats,  that  he  returned  the  next  morning  with  his  whole  family, 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  twenty  and  upwards. 
Omai  was  the  first  who  acquainted  me  with  his  being  alongside  the 
ship,  and  desired  to  know  if  he  should  ask  him  to  come  aboard.  I  told 
him  he  might,  and  accordingly  he  introduced  the  chief  into  the  cabin, 
saying,  *  There  is  Kahoora,  kill  him.'  But  as  if  he  had  forgot  his 
fonrier  threats,  or  were  afraid  that  I  should  call  upon  him  to  perform 
them,  he  immediately  retired.  In  a  short  time,  however,  he  returned, 
and  seeing  the  chief  unhurt,  he  expostulated  with  me  very  earnestly, 
saying,  *  Why  do  you  not  kill  him  ?  You  tell  me  if  a  man  kill  another 
in  England  that  he  is  hanged  for  it.  This  man  has  killed  ten,  and  yet 
you  will  not  kill  him,  though  many  of  his  countrymen  desire  it,  and  it 
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would  be  very  good.'  Omai's  argumeuts,  tliough  sjMJcious  euough, 
having  no  weight  with  me,  I  desired  him  to  ask  the  chief  why  he  killed 
Captain  Furneaux's  people  ?  At  this  question  Kahoora  folded  his 
arms,  hung  dowu  his  head,  and  looked  like  one  cauglit  in  a  trap  ;  and 
I  firmly  l:)elieve  that  he  expected  instant  death.  But  no  sooner  was  he 
assured  of  his  safety  than  he  became  cheerful.  He  did  not,  however, 
seem  willing  to  give  me  an  answer  to  the  question  that  had  been  put  to 
him,  till  I  had  again  and  again  repeated  my  promise  that  he  should 
not  l)e  hurt.  Then  he  ventured  to  tell  us,  ^  that  one  of  his  countrymen, 
haviug  brought  a  stone  hatchet  to  barter,  the  man  to  whom  it  was 
oifered  took  it,  and  would  neither  returu  it  nor  give  any  thing  for  it; 
on  which  the  owner  of  it  snatched  up  the  bread  as  an  equivalent,  and 
then  the  quarrel  began.'  "  * 

As  no  English  eye-witnesses  survived  to  tell  the  real  circumstances 
of  the  massacre,  it  was  impossible  to  know  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
Kahoora's  story.  AIl  the  New  Zealanders,  however,  even  those  who 
desired  Kahoora's  death,  and  who  had  no  personal  concern  in  the 
butchery,  declared  that  it  was  the  unpremeditated  consequence  of  a 
casual  disagreement ;  and  Kahoora's  mode  of  accounting  for  it  was  as 
likely  as  any.  He  might  very  easily  have  invcnted  a  much  greater 
provocation. 

Though  Captain  Cook  declined  all  measures  of  revenge,  he  wisoly 
took  much  greater  prccautions  in  his  dealings  with  the  barbarians  than 
he  decmed  neccssary  on  former  visits.  A  guard  of  ten  marines  con- 
stantly  attended  the  party  on  shore,  the  workmen  were  well  armed, 
and  whenever  a  boat  was  sent  out  it  was  furnished  with  means  of 
defence,  and  intrusted  to  officers  well  acquainted  with  the  natives  and 
their  ways.  The  disaster  of  Furneaux's  men  gave  the  English  sailors 
so  thorough  a  hatred  of  the  New  Zealanders,  that  they  would  not  cvcn 
approach  their  women,  a  circumstance  very  agreeable  to  thc  commandor, 
who,  though  he  could  not  altogether  prevent  illicit  intercourse,  always 
discouraged  it ;  and  ably  combats  the  assertion,  that  such  transient 
connections  are  a  security  among  savages.  He  maintains  tliat  they 
Ijctray  more  men  than  they  save, — "  Aud  how,"  hc  juTtinently  asks, 
"  how  should  it  lie  otherwise  ?  what  else  can  be  expccted,  since  all 
their  views  are  selfish,  without  the  least  mixture  of  regard  r»r  attach- 
ment  ?  "  No  quarrel  occurred  during  this,  the  fifth  and  hist  visit  of 
our  commander  to  New  Zcaland.  The  i)co|)Ic  supplicd  thc  crew  with 
plcnty  of  fish,  for  notwithstanding  tlie  apparcnt  impcrfection  of  their 
liooks,  thcy  were  mucli  more  successful,  lioth  with  nct  and  line,  than 
the  English.  Cook  made  prescnts  ;is  usual  to  thc  chiefs ;  two  goats 
•  Cook's  Lajit  Voyagi',  vol.  i.  131. 
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and  a  kid  to  one,  two  pigs  to  another.  He  did  think  of  leaving  some 
sheep,  a  bull,  and  two  heifers  at  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound^  but  finding 
no  chief  able  and  willing  to  protect  animals  which  could  not  be  con- 
cealedj  he  relinquished  his  purpose,  He  was  informed  that  one  chief, 
called  Tiratou,  had  a  cow,  and  many  cocks  and  hens.  So  he  had  hopes 
that  his  endeavours  for  the  benefit  of  this  singular  and  improvable  race 
woukl  be  finally  crowned  with  success.  Though  the  vegetables  he  had 
introduced  had  been  neglected,  they  had  sown  and  multiplied  them- 
selves,  and  the  potatoes  were  meliorated  by  the  change  of  soil. 

Preparing  to  quit  New  Zealand  for  the  last  time,  Captain  Cook  was 
persuaded  by  Omai  to  take  with  him  two  native  youths.  The  father 
of  the  one  dismissed  him  with  indifference,  and  even  stripped  him  of 
the  little  clothing  he  had ;  but  the  mother  of  the  other  took  leave 
with  all  the  marks  of  maternal  affection.  The  Captain^  before  he  would 
assent  to  their  going,  took  care  to  make  them  understand*  that  they 
were  never  to  return. 

On  the  27th  of  February  the  Resolution  and  Discovery  finally  got 
clear  of  New  Zealand.  The  poor  boys  were  woefully  sea-sick,  and 
repented  of  their  roving  when  it  was  too  late.  After  calling  at  several 
islands,*  the  names  of  which  we  need  not  particularize,  without  obtain- 
ing  many  refreshments,  our  voyagers  arrived  at  Annamooka  on  the  Ist 
of  May.  Here  provisions  were  abundant  enough,  but  the  thievishness 
of  the  inhabitants  was  very  annoying.  They  cared  not  for  a  slight 
peppering  of  small  shot,  and  as  for  corporal  punishment,  you  might  as 
well  lash  an  oak  tree.  Their  tattooed  skins  seemed  absoluteiy  insensible 
of  pain.  Captain  Clerke  hit  on  a  mode  of  punishment,  which  was 
not  altogetlier  without  effect,  and  may  be  worth  the  consideration  of 
the  revisers  of  the  penal  code.  This  was,  to  shave  the  heads  of  the 
offenders  and  let  them  go. 

From  Annamooka  the  ships  proceeded  to  Hadpaee,  where  they  met 
with  a  friendly  reception  from  the  inhabitants,  and  from  Earoupa  the 
chief.  There  was  a  reciprocation  of  presents,  civilities,  and  solemnities : 
on  the  parts  of  the  natives  were  displayed  single  combats  with  clubs, 
wrestling    and   boxing    matches,     female    combatants,    male    dancers, 

*  At  one  of  these  islands,  Wateeoo  by  uame,  some  of  the  inhabitants  who  came  on 
board  the  Resolution  were  terrified  aud  astouished  at  the  sight  of  the  cows  and  horses, 
but  testified  no  alarm  or  surprise  at  the  goats  or  shcep,  which  they  said  thcy  knew  to 
be  birds.  In  the  same  islaud  Omai  met  with  three  of  his  own  countrymen,  though 
Wateeoo  (situate  in  20*  1'  south  latitude)  is  morc  than  200  leagues  from  any  of  the 
Society  Isles.  Twelve  persons,  of  whom  the  thrce  were  survivors,  had  embarked  in  a 
canoe,  to  pass  from  Otaheite  to  Ulietca,and  hy  stress  of  storms  had  been  driven  thus 
far  south.     Eight  pcrished  by  fatigiie  and  famine  on  thc  way. 
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Docturnal  concerts,  and  balls.  The  English  treatcd  in  return  by  a 
review  of  the  marines,  and  an  exhibition  of  fire-works.  Cook  after- 
wards  explored  the  coast  of  Hapaee,  Lefooga,  and  tlie  neighlwuring 
islands.  On  the  return  to  Annamooka,  INIay  31  st,  the  Resolution  was 
very  near  runniug  full  against  a  low  sandy  isle,  surroundetl  with  break- 
ers.  "  Such  hazardous  situations,"  as  the  Captiiiu  says,  "  are  the 
unavoidable  companions  of  the  man  who  goes  upon  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery."  The  accuracy  with  which  Cook  observed  aud  noted  down 
wliatevcr  miglit  be  of  service  to  succeeding  navigators,  has  materially 
diminished  the  dangers  of  the  seas. 

The  Friendly  Islands,  in  which  group  are  included  Anamooka,  Ton- 
gataboo,  Hapaee,  Eaoowe,  Lefooga,  and  others  of  less  note,  constituted 
a  united  kingdom  ;  and  Captain  Cook  met  at  Happaee  with  Poulaho, 
the  reigning  monarch,  ])y  whom  he  was  invited  to  Tongataboo,  wliither, 
after  touching  again  at  Annamooka,  the  two  commanders  sailed,  and 
had  another  hair-breadth  escape  on  the  passage.  At  Tongatalxx), 
where  Cook  arrived  on  the  lOth  of  June,  our  voyagers  were  hosj)itabIy 
received  and  industriously  amused  by  the  King,  but  sorely  plundered 
by  the  commonalty,  whose  larcenies  Mere  the  more  irritating  from  thc 
overt  impudence  with  which  thcy  were  perj)etrated.  It  re(juired  all 
Cook's  authority  to  hinder  the  sentinels  from  firing.  On  the  lOth  was 
a  grand  distribution  of  live  stock.  To  King  Poulaho  was  given  a  bull 
and  a  cow,  and  three  goats ;  to  Feeuou,  a  chief  of  consequence,  and 
an  acquaintance  of  some  standing,  a  horse  and  marc ;  to  iMareewagee,  a 
Caj)e  ram  and  two  ewes ;  besides  which  he  left  in  the  island  four  J)igs, 
a  j)air  of  ral)bits,  and  a  buck  and  doe.  In  l)estowiiig  these  gifts,  the 
Captain  j)erhaj)s  regretted  that  there  were  no  laws  for  j)reserving  game 
in  Tonga. 

Froni  Tonga  our  voyagers  sailed  to  Eaoowe,  where  they  met  Mith 
some  old  friends, — for  to  a  seaman  in  a  far  country  every  known  face  is 
an  old  friend.  Captain  Cook  was  one  day  served  with  a  dish  of  turnips, 
the  produce  of  seed  sown  by  himself  during  his  former  voyage ;  and  he 
was  so  j)Ieased  with  the  success  of  his  beneficcnce,  that  he  enriched  tlie 
chiefs  plantation  with  melons  and  a  pine-aj)j)le.  The  agriculture  of 
the  Friendly  Islands  was  tlic  l)est  in  Polynesia,  and  therefore  tlie  natives 
aj)preciated  duly  the  value  of  cultivated  vegetiibles.  Our  commander 
sj)ent  two  or  three  months  in  this  archij)eIago,  and  fomied  a  very 
favourable  oj)inion  of  the  native  character ;  abating  that  thievish 
instinct,  which  is  only  to  I)c  controuled  by  long  subjection  to  law,and 
c^m  never  Ix*  eradicated  but  by  tlie  iiiriuences  of  a  divine  religion,  (for 
wlu)evcr  loves  the  world  is  a  thief  in  his  hcart)  ;  and  few  will  dilfer 
from  Cook  when  he  says,  that  "  great  allowanccs  should  l)e  made  for 
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the  foibles  of  the  poor  natives  of  the  Pacilic  Ocean,  whose  minds  are 
overpowered  with  the  glare  of  objects  equally  new  to  them  as  they 
were  captivating."  He  also  acquits  them  of  dishonesty  in  their  dealings 
witli  each  other. 

The  Resolution  and  Discovery  quitted  Tongataboo  on  the  17th  of 
July.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  observed  on  the  night  between  the 
20th  and  21  st.  On  the  8th  of  August  appeared  the  isle  of  Tubooai  on 
which,  though  invited  by  the  inhabitants,  our  navigators  did  not  land, 
but  proceeded  to  Otaheite,  where  they  arrived  on  the  12th.  Omai  at 
first  was  coldly  received  :  he  was  of  low  condition,  and  no  one  cared  to 
recognize  him  ;  but  the  meeting  between  the  traveller  and  his  sister 
was  affectionate  in  a  high  degree.  His  aunt  also  came,  and  washed  his 
feet  with  her  tears.  Since  Cook  was  in  Otaheite  last,  two  Spanish 
vessels  had  twice  anchored  in  Oaita-piha  Bay,  and  left  animals  in  the 
country.  Before  a  house  which  the  Spaniards  had  occupied  they  had 
erected  a  wooden  cross,  on  the  transverse  part  of  which  was  inscribed, 
"  Christus  vincit :"  on  the  perpendicular,  "  Carolus  III.  imperat,  1774." 
On  the  other  side  of  the  post  Captain  Cook  inscribed,  "Georgius  tertius 
rex.  Annis.  1767,  1769,  1773.  1774  et  1777-"  Thus  commemorating 
the  visit  of  Captain  Wallis  and  his  own.  The  Spaniards  were  well 
spoken  of  by  the  Otaheitans. 

A  great  instance  of  Cook's  influence  over  his  crew  occurred  about 
this  time.  As  the  voyage  was  inevitably  to  be  protracted  a  year  longer 
than  was  expected,  and  might  be  long  delayed  in  frigid  regions,  where 
spirituous  potations  were  really  necessary,  he  persuaded  the  sailors  to 
give  up  their  allowance  of  grog  (except  on  Saturday  nights)  so  long 
as  they  were  in  a  land  of  cocoa  nuts,  the  liquor  of  which  is  so  nutri- 
cious  and  refreshing.  To  this  the  whole  company  assented  without  a 
murmur,  and  the  example  was  followed  on  board  the  Discovery. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  when  generosity  is  convenient.  Cook,  in 
Otaheite,  disposed  of  the  greater  part  of  his  live  cargo  in  gifts  to  the 
chieftains,  whereby  he  did  a  good  action,  and  lightened  the  vessels  of 
very  troublesomc  passengers.  It  was  no  cheap  or  easy  effort  of  charity 
to  carry  cattle  and  provender  half  over  the  globe,  to  benefit  an  almost 
unknown  race. 

A  war  was  pending  between  Otaheite  and  Eimeo,  and  Cook  was 
carnestly  requested  to  takc  a  part  in  it  by  the  Otaheitans.  But  he 
steadily  and  conscientiously  preserved  neutrality,  much  to  his  own 
credit,  and  the  Otaheitans'  disappointment.  Towtah,  who  commanded 
the  expedition  against  Eimeo,  was  worsted,  and  obligcd  to  submit  to  a 
disgraccful  accommodation.  On  his  rcturn,  hc  attributed  his  failure 
cntirely  to  thc  want  of  proper  support,  and  threatencd,  that  as  soon  as 
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tlie  Eiiglish  were  gone,  lie  would  join  the  people  of  Tiaraboo,  and 
attack  his  sovereign  Otoo  at  Oparre  or  ]\Iatavai.  Captain  Cook  then 
publicly  declared,  that  if  any  such  combination  were  formed  he  Mould 
assist  the  King  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  This  declaration  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  Towtah  continued  quiet,  instead  of  l^ecoming  the 
Otaheitan  Coriolanus. 

While  remaining  in  Otaheite,  our  navigators  witnessed  a  human 
sacrifice.  The  victim  was  stabbed  unawares,  and  after  a  time  exposed 
on  the  IMorai.  Though  but  one  offering  is  ever  made  at  a  time,  these 
sacrifices  must  have  been  pretty  often  repeated,  for  forty-nine  fresh 
skulls  appeared  on  the  sacrificial  pile.  Tlie  victims  selected  were 
generally  low  fellows,  who  stroll  about  without  fixed  habitation  or 
cmployment.     A  pretty  effective  vagrant  law  ! 

On  the  14th  of  September,  Captains  Cook  and  Clerke  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  took  a  ride  round  the  plain  of  iMatavai.  The  surprise 
aud  admiration  of  the  natives  was  as  great  as  if  they  had  seen  centaurs 
in  earnest — perhaps  gi-eater. 

We  must  not  omit  that  our  commander  was  freed  from  a  rheumatic 
attack  about  this  time,  by  a  process  very  similar  to  shampooing,  ia 
M-liich  the  operators  were  Otoo's  mother,  his  three  sisters,  and  eight 
((tlier  womon.  The  Otahcitan  name  for  the  operation  is  Romcc.  Before 
his  dcparture,  Otoo  beggcd  his  acceptance  of  a  large  canoe,  as  a  present 
to  the  Earce  Rahie  no  Pretrani ;  i.  e.  King  of  Britain.  Cook  was 
pleased  with  the  thought,  which  arose  from  no  suggestion  of  his,  but 
from  Otoo's  spontaneous  feeling.  But  the  canoe  was  too  large  to  be 
taken  on  board. 

On  the  30th,  our  voyagers  left  Otaheite,  and  continued  for  some 
time  cruising  among  the  neighbouring  isles;  but  we  must  pass  over  all 
that  twjk  place  in  these  excursions,  and  only  briefly  mention  that  Omai 
was  finally  lcft  at  Iluaheine,  where  a  spot  of  ground  was  assigiied  him, 
a  small  cabin  built,  aiid  his  gardcii  stockcd  with  piiie..ap])Ics,  shaddocks, 
vines,  and  the  seeds  of  several  European  vcgetables. 

On  the  8th  of  December  our  voyagers  sailed  from  Bolaixila.  They 
were  lucky  enough  to  fiiid  aii  uninhabited  Christmas  island,  abounding 
with  turtle  for  the  Christmas  dinner.  On  the  28th,  an  eclipsc  of  the 
sun.  On  the  .31  st,  after  j)lantiiig  some  cocoa  nuts  and  meldns,  a  lM)ttIe 
was  left,  uith  a  paj>er  denoting  that  the  Resolution  aiid  Dis<^'overy  had 
l)een  at  that  sj)ot  on  the  last  day  of  1777^ 

F^or  the  events  of  1778,  the  discovery  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
cxj)loring  the  north  west  c(»ast  of  Americ^i,  the  ascertainini;  the  vicinity 
of  the  Asiatic  and  American  continents,  we  nnist  refer  to  the  j)iiblished 
vfjyages  of  Cook.     All  that  we  cau  Siiy,   is,   that   they  sustaiued   his 
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reputation  to  tlie  utmost,  and  add  to  the  regret  with  vrhich  every  good 
niind  must  regard  the  catastrophe  we  proceed  briefly  to  describe. 

After  proceeding  as  far  north  as  was  practicable  in  the  advanced 
season,  with  the  strongest  hopes  of  finally  accomplishing  the  object  of 
the  voyage,  Captain  Cook  steered  southward,  with  a  design  of  wintering 
among  the  Saudwich  Islands,  and  returning  to  Kamskatka  the  following 
spring.  It  was  on  the  30th  of  November  that  he  discovered  the  fatal 
Owhyhee.  Seven  weeks  elapsed  in  sailing  round  and  examining  its 
coasts,  and  in  all  this  time  the  inhabitants  shewed  no  symptom  of 
hostility  or  suspicion.  Not  even  the  people  of  Otaheite  had  trusted 
themselves  to  English  honour  with  such  perfect  confidence.  On  the 
17th  he  anchored  in  Karakatooa  Bay,  where  occurred  the  fatal  quarrel 
in  which  he  perished.  A  chieftain  of  rank  was  shot  by  the  crew  of  an 
English  boat,  and  in  revenge,  the  Captain  was  attacked  on  all  sides. 
His  men  strove  in  vain  to  assist  him — he  was  stabbed  in  the  back,  and 
fell. 

His  life  is  his  character  and  his  panegyric.  It  ceased  abruptly,  but 
it  will  never  be  forgotten.* 

*  There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  Cook's  last  voyage  so  honourable  to 
human  nature,  that  it  must  not  be  omitted.  England  was  then  at  war  with  France. 
But  the  French  Kiug,  considering  the  purely  pacific  and  benevolent  purpose  for 
which  Cook  had  braved  the  sea,  ordered  that  the  Resohition  and  Discovery  should  be 
treated  as  neutral  vessels.  Franklin,  who  was  then  Ambassador  in  France  from  the 
Congress,  recommended  that  the  United  States  should  issue  similar  orders,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  Congress  atteuded  to  the  suggestion. 
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YoRKSHiRE  clainis  biit  Httle  in  this  fortunatc  wit,  and  hcr  claim  to 
that  little  has  ))ecn  litigatcd.  Ilis  faniily  was  of  Staffordshirc,  his 
education  was  in  Ireland  ;  he  led  a  town  life,  and  acquired  a  town 
celebrity.  Yorkshire  couhl  only  boast  the  place  of  his  nativity — the 
hcdgc-sparrow's  ncst  whcrcin  thc  cuckoo  was  hatclied — and  this  modest 
pretcnsiou  has  bccn  controvertcd  l)y  tlie  islc  of  wits,  for  so  might  the 
country  of  Swift,  Farquhar^  Shcridan  and  ]Mo<^>re  be  rightly  dcnomi- 
natcd,  rathcr  than  the  islc  of  saints,  seeing  that  for  the  Irish  saints  the 
Acta  Sanctorinn  itself  will  not  voucli,  Mhilc  tlic  Irish  wits  need  no 
vouchers.  Wc  liave  oursclvcs  licard  it  vclicmcntly  asscrtcd,  tliat  all 
the  writcrs  of  thc  viiddle*  comcdij  were  Irislimen,  of  course  including 

•The  terms  old,  middle,  and  new,  applied  to  the  dynasties  of  Greek  Comcdy,  may 
with  little  violence  bc  transfeiTed  to  the  Enslish  stairc.  It  must,  however,  be  rcmarkcd, 
that  of  the  two  latter  races,  each  originated  iu  the  lifc-time  of  iLs  predecessor.  The 
old  or  poetical  comcdy,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  blank  verse  aud  prose,  often  «ith  a 
strong  infusiou  of  pathetic  intercst,  and  very  fre^iucntly  intersporscd  with  songs, 
dauces,  &,c.,  flouri.shed  under  Elizabeth  aud  James.  Finc  speciuiens  of  it  are  found 
in  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  but  perhaps  the  very  finest  in  Shakspeare's  Twelfth  Night, 
and  As  You  Like  It  It  has  becn  revived  or  imitated  by  Tubin,  in  his  Honcy-Moon. 
The  second,  or  middle  style,  was  first  pcrfected  by  Ben  Jonson,  though  chronology 
would  rather  class  him  with  the  writers  of  the  old  comedy.  But  he  seems  to  havc 
been  the  carliest  dramatist  who,  in  a  regular  composition,  rcliid  for  ctTect  entirely  oa 
the  rcprescntation  of  contomporary  life  aud  mauuers.  The  middlc  comedy  became 
predominant  after  the  Restoration,  and  numbers  many  writers  of  uncqual  mcrit;  the 
last  were  Cumberland  and  Sheridan.  It  has  many  miiior  varieties,  of  which  the  most 
considerable  are  the  moralizing  genteel  comedy,  iutroduced  by  Cibbcr,  aud  the  Spanish 
intriguing  comedy,  of  which  the  principal  writers  have  been  female.  The  new  comcdy, 
of  which  the  principal  masters  are  Cohnan,  Morton,  Rcyuolds,  Dibdin,  Diamond,  Stc, 
has  been  denominated  sentimental,  or  by  a  French  exprcssion,  coinedic  lnrmoyantf 
crj'ing  conifdy,  an  apparent  contradiction.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  comic  correlative  to 
LilIo's  tragedy.  Much  as  it  is  revilcd  by  the  critics,  somithing  very  like  it  is  occa- 
sionally  to  bc  found  in  old  Hcywood,  the  prose  ShaksjK-are.  P«  rhaps  its  just  dis- 
tinction  is  the  denuM-ratic  comedy,  for  the  virtuous  characters  ore  almost  always 
operatives,  or  shopkeepers,  or  small  farmers.  However  inferior  it  may  be  to  the 
middle  or  legitimate  comedy  as  a  work  of  art,  aud  still  more  to  thc  poetic  comedy  as 
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Congreve  in  tlie  number.  It  is  true,  that  lie  called  himself  an  English- 
maii,  and  expressly  mentioned  Bardsea,  in  Yorkshire,  as  his  birth- 
place ;  but  then  a  man  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  place  he  was  born 
in,  or  he  may  be  ashamed  of  it.  Dr.  Johnson's  judgment  in  this  matter 
is  a  singular  instance  of  that  leaning  against  the  subjects  of  his  biogra- 
phy,  of  which  he  is  justly  accused  by  Mr.  Roscoe. — "  It  was  said  by 
himself,"  observes  the  Doctor,  "  that  he  owed  his  nativity  to  England, 
and  by  every  body  else,  that  he  was  born  in  Ireland.  Southerne  men- 
tioned  him  with  sharp  censure,  as  a  man  that  meanly  disowned  his 
native  country.  To  doubt  whether  a  man  of  eminence  has  told  the 
truth  about  his  own  birth,  is  in  appearance  to  be  very  deficient  in  can- 
dour ;  yet  nobody  can  live  long  without  knowing  that  falsehoods  of 
convenieuce  or  vanity,  falsehoods  from  which  no  evil  immediately  visible 
eneues  except  the  general  degradation  of  human  testimony,  are  very 
lightly  uttered,  and  when  once  uttered  are  sullenly  supported.  Boileau, 
who  desired  to  be  thought  a  rigorous  and  steady  moralist,  having  told  a 
petty  lie  to  Louis  XIV.,  continued  it  afterwards  by  false  dates,  thinking 
himself  obliged  in  honour,  says  his  admirer,  to  maintain  what,  when 
he  said  it,  was  so  well  received." 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Doctor,  who,  like  Boileau,  aimed  at  the  character 
of  ^'2i  steady  snd  rigorous  moralist,"  did  not  reflect  that  sophistry  is 
first  cousin,  only  once  removed,  to  lying,  and  that  an  uncharitable  piece 
of  special  pleading,  intended  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  is  not  a  ve^^y  white  lie.  Congreve,  whatever  his  faults  might  be, 
was  not  a  fool ;  nor  was  his  convenience  or  vanity  at  all  concerned  in 
proving  himself  a  Yorkshireman  rather  than  an  Irishman.  To  be  born 
in  Ireland  was  never  disreputable,  and  to  be  born  in  Yorkshire  is  an 
honour  too  common  to  be  worth  contending  for.  Were  there  decisive 
evidence  that  Congreve  was  wrong  as  to  the  fact,  it  had  been  candid  to 
suppose  him  mistaken,  which  the  son  of  an  ofiicer  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment  might  easily  be,  about  the  year  and  place  of  his  nativity.  But 
there  is  decisive  evidence  that  he  was  right, — to  wit,  the  parish  register 
of  Bardsca,  and  the  matriculation  book  *  of  Trinity  CoIIege,  Dublin. 

a  birth  of  imagination,  we  cannot  think  it  deserves  all  the  vituperation  that  has  bcen 
heaped  upon  it.  Its  worst  defect  is,  that  it  does  not  rcpresent  the  actual  manners  of 
any  class, — its  characters  are  unreal  without  being  imaginative.  Still,  a  composition 
which  excites  laughter  mixed  with  kindliness  can  never  be  worthless,  for  kindness  is 
always  worth  something,  and  laughter  is  always  good  when  it  does  not  proceed  from 
scorn. 

*The  notice  of  Congreve's  matriculation,  in  the  College  Register,  is  as  follows; 
"  lf»8.5,.  die  quinto  Aprilis  hora  diei  pomeridiana  Gulielmus  Congreve  Pensionarius 
filius  Guliclmi  Congreve  Geuerosi  de  Youghaliu  annos  natus  16  natus  apud  Bardsa- 
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An  extract  from  the  formcr  riins  thus  : — "  William,  the  sonne  of  Mr. 
William  Congreve,  of  Bardsey  Grange,  baptized  February  10th,(16G9)." 
In  the  notice  of  his  matricuhition  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  is 
expressly  described  as  Ixirn  at  Bardsea,  in  Yorkshire.  Xow  surely  it  is 
no  advantage  in  Dublin  College  to  be  an  Englishman.  This  importaut 
circumstance,  therefore,  we  may  consider  as  set  at  rest,  and  Congreve 
is  fairly  intitled  to  a  place  among  the  Yorkshire  Worthies. 

William  Congreve,  then,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  respect- 
able  family,  long  settled  in  Staffordshire,  whose  armorial  l)earings  figure 
in  the  margin  of  Dr.  Plot's  map,  prefixed  to  his  Natural  History  of 
that  County.  He  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  William  Congreve, 
Esq.,  second  son  of  Richard  Congreve,  Esq.,  of  Congreve  and  Stratton. 
His  mother  was  a  near  relation  of  Sir  John  Lcwis  of  Bardsea,  and  at 
Bardsey  Grange  he  first  drew  breath.  His  birth-day  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  it  must  have  been  towards  the  close  of  1669,  or  commence- 
ment  of  1670 ;  for  on  the  16th  of  February,  1669-70,  he  was  baptized. 
In  his  infancy  he  was  carried  into  Ireland  with  his  father,  who  was 
then  in  the  army,  but  afterwards  lx?came  manager  of  part  of  the  large 
estate  of  the  noble  family  of  Burlington,  which  fixed  his  residence  in 
the  sister  island.  This  sufficiently  accounts  for  Southerne,  who  may 
have  seen  Congreve  in  Ireland  a  mere  child,  asserting  so  positively  that 
he  "meanly  disowned  his  country."  Young  Congreve's  early  education 
was  at  the  great  school  of  Kilkenny,  and  his  first  poetical  essay,  an 
elegy  on  his  master's  magpie.  In  due  timo  he  was  removcd  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  then  flourishing  under  the  tutorage  of  Dr.  St.  George 

gram  iu  Comitatu  Eboracensi  cducatus  Kilkenuia?,  sub/en//«  Doctoris  Ilintou,  Tutor. 
St  George  Ash." 

"  168.5.  Ou  the  fifth  day  of  April,  at  one  o'cIock  in  the  afternoou,  William  Con- 
grcve,  Pensioner,  son  of  \^'illiam  Congreve,  gentlemau,  of  Youghal,  aged  sixteen, 
born  at  Bardsea,  iu  the  county  of  York,  cducatod  at  Kilkeuuy,  uuder  the  rod  of  Dr. 
Hinton.     Tutor,  St  George  Ashe." 

It  may  be  observed,  that  his  age  in  1685  (sixteeu)  tallies  with  the  BarAsea  register, 
which  fixes  his  birth  somewhere  about  1669.  Yet  the  iuscription  ou  his  monument 
states  his  age  at  fifty-six  at  the  time  of  his  death  (Jauuarj-  29th,  1728-9),  which  would 
briug  down  his  birth  to  1771  or  1772.  A  year  at  least  nuist  be  detracted  from  thc 
marvel  of  his  first  plays. 

N.  B.  A  Pensioner  at  Cambridge  aud  Dubliu  Uuivcrsities  (for  the  term  is  uuknown 
at  Oxford),  implies  a  persou  pnyinj  for  the  beuefit  of  the  College,  aud  receiviug  uo 
pension. 

Obscrve  the  phrasc  sub  /eruld  :  a  rod  or  ferule  was  then  supposed  as  iudispeusable 
to  au  iustmctor  as  a  nominative  casc  to  a  verb.  lu  a  school  lately  established  not  a 
huudred  miles  froiu  Leeds,  the  masters  are  bouiid  by  their  engagemeut  iiever  to 
inflict  corporal  puuishmcut  What  would  Orbilius,  Busby,  Boycyer,  Parr,  aud 
Holofernes  say  to  this  ? 
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Ash,  where  he  acquired  a  larger  portion  of  Greek  and  Latin  than  vvas 
then  necessary  for  a  fine  gentleman.  Whether  in  compliance  with 
established  custom,  or  with  a  vievy  to  profession,  he  Mas  afterwards 
entered  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  lived  in  chambers  for  some  years, 
but  probably  paid  no  more  attention  to  law  than  the  critical  Templar  of 
the  Spectator's  club. 

While  little  more  than  seventeen,  he  composed  a  novel,  entitled, 
"  Incognita,  or  Love  and  Duty  Reconciled."  It  was  dedicated,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Cleophil,  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Leveson.  We  are 
unable  to  determine  who  this  lady  might  be,  nor  have  we  ever  seen  the 
novel  itself.  Could  vve  procure  it,  we  would  not,  like  Johnson,  rather 
praise  it  than  read  it.  The  following  extract  from  the  preface  may 
shevv,  however,  hovv  Congreve  could  vvrite  at  seventeen,  and  how  early 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  dramatic  construction„ 

"  Since  all  traditions  must  indisputably  give  place  to  the  drama,  and 
since  there  is  no  possibility  of  giving  that  life  to  the  writing  or  repeti- 
tion  of  a  story  vvhich  it  has  in  the  action,  I  resolve  in  another  beauty  to 
imitate  dramatic  vvriting,  namely,  in  the  design,  contexture,  and  result 
of  the  plot.  I  have  not  observed  it  before  in  a  novel.  Some  I  have 
seen  begin  vvith  an  unexpected  accident,  which  has  been  the  only  sur- 
prizing  part  of  the  story, — cause  enough  to  make  the  sequel  look  flat, 
tedious,  and  insipid ;  for  it  is  but  reasonable  for  the  reader  to  expect, 
if  not  to  rise,  at  least  to  keep  upon  a  level  in  the  entertainment ;  for  so 
he  may  be  kept  on  in  hopes  that  at  some  time  or  other  it  may  mend  ; 
but  the  other  is  such  a  baulk  to  a  man,  — it  is  carrying  him  up  stairs  to 
shew  him  the  dining  room,  and  after,  forcing  him  to  make  a  meal  in 
the  kitchen.  This  I  have  not  only  endeavoured  to  avoid,  but  also  have 
used  a  method  for  the  contrary  purpose.  The  design  of  this  novel  is 
obvious,  after  the  first  meeting  of  Aurelian  and  Hippolyto  with  Incog- 
nita  and  Leonora ;  the  difl^culty  is  in  bringing  it  to  pass,  maugre  all 
apparent  obstacles,  within  the  compass  of  two  days.  How  many  pro- 
bable  casualties  intervene  in  opposition  to  the  main  design,  viz.,  of 
marrying  two  couples  so  oddly  engaged  in  an  intricate  amour,  I  leave 
to  the  reader  at  his  leisure  to  consider ;  as  also,  whcther  every  obstacle 
does  not,  in  thc  progress  of  the  story,  act  as  subservient  to  that  purpose, 
which  at  first  it  scems  to  oppose.  In  a  comcdy  this  would  be  called  the 
unity  of  action  ;  here  it  may  pretend  to  no  more  than  an  unity  of  con- 
trivance.  The  scene  is  continued  in  Florence  from  the  commencement 
of  the  amour,  and  the  time  from  first  to  last  is  but  three  days.  If  there 
be  any  thing  morc  in  particular  resembling  the  copy  which  I  imitate, 
as  the  curious  reader  will  soon  perccivc,  I  leave  it  to  shcw  itself,  being 
very  well  aatibfied  how  much  morc  propcr  it  had  becn  for  him  to  find 
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out  this  of  liimself,  than  for  me  to  possess  him  with  an  opinion  of  some- 
thing  extraordinary  in  an  essay,  begun  and  tinished  in  tlie  idler  hours  of 
a  fortnighfs  tinie ;  for  I  can  only  esteem  tliat  a  laborious  idleness,  that 
is  parent  to  so  inconsiderable  a  birth." 

The  tliought  of  conlining  a  novel  to  the  unities  was  sometliing  ori- 
ginal.  But  French  criticism  was  then  the  rage :  Dryden,  too  wise  to 
fetter  himself  in  practice,  had  given  a  popularity  to  its  principles  by  his 
discussions ;  and  Congreve,  a  precocious  mind,  might  hoj)e  to  gain  a 
laurel  by  applying  the  French  rules  to  a  species  of  composition  never 
before  made  amenable  to  them ;  as  if  one  should  make  tea  or  brew 
small  beer  in  chemical  nomenclature. 

But  the  idea  has  nothing  but  novelty  to  recommend  it.  It  may  \yc 
laid  down  with  as  much  certainty  in  literature  as  in  politics^  that  all 
restriction  is  evil,  jjer  se,  and  can  only  be  recommended  or  justified  by 
a  clear  necessity,  or  a  manifest  benefit.  The  continuity  and  precipita- 
tion  which  a  limited  time  or  an  immovable  scene  bestow,  are  of  some 
value  in  the  drama,  and  at  any  rate  prevent  the  awkwardness  of  an 
intcrrupted  action;  but  in  a  prose  narrative  the  good  cannot  be  obtaincd, 
whilc  the  restniint  and  inconvenience  remain.  We  are  told,  that  the 
story  of  "  Incognita  "  is  unnatural.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when 
two  pair  of  lovers  are  to  carry  through  their  wooing  and  wedding,  in 
spite  of  all  the  obstacles  necessary  to  constitute  a  plot  and  an  intrigue, 
in  two  days  ?  But,  besides  unnaturally  forcing  tlie  development  of 
events,  this  confined  construction  forbids  that  natural  develoj)ment  and 
growth  of  character  which  is  the  maiu  charm  of  a  good  novel,  in  whicli 
the  infiuence  of  every  event  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  agents 
and  patients  should  be  distinctly,  yet  not  obtrusively  niarked  ;  and  even 
the  efitct  of  time  on  passions  and  huniours  should  not  \)n  unnoted. 

We  know  not  the  precise  ajra  at  which  Incognita  was  published  ;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  Congreve  turned  his  efl?brts  to  that  (piarter  in 
which  alone  he  was  destined  to  excel.  He  has  himself  told  us,  in  his 
reply  to  Jereniy  Collier,  that  to  divert  the  tedium  of  convaloscence  from 
a  severe  illness,  he  began  to  compose  a  comedy.  The  rcsult  of  his 
lucubrations  was  "  The  Old  Bachelor." 

At  that  time  it  was  usual  for  authors  to  assemble  in  taverns  and 
cofiee-houses,  and  many  a  manuscript  was  discussed  over  the  bottle. 
Evcry  onc  must  rcmembcr  how  Poj)c  in  his  childlnMKl  w.-us  carricd  to 
the  cofifee-house  where  Dryden  usually  j)residcd,  and  lM'Jiold  tho  vetcnui 
in  his  arm  cliair,  which  in  winter  held  a  j)rescrij)tive  place  by  the  fire 
side.  Tliis  jwpination  (as  a  quaint  old  writcr  tcrms  it)  rendercd  the 
seniors  of  litcraturc  much  more  acccssible  to  young  asj)irants  than  tlie 
domcstic  hubits  of  thc  j)rcbcnt  racc,  Mitli  idl  thcir  hosj>itality,  j)crmit 
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tliem  to  be.  Congreve,  a  templar,  and  almost  a  boy,  had  already  heard 
and  partaken  the  conversation  of  Dryden,  Wycherly,  Southerne,  and 
other  poets  and  critics,  and  frequenters  of  the  theatre,  so  that  he  had 
the  benefit  of  experience,  by  anticipation,  in  a  line  of  writing  which  has 
been  supposed  to  require  more  experience  than  any  other.  When  the 
"  Old  Bachelor  "  was  shewn  to  Dryden,  he  pronounced  that  "  Such  a 
first  play  he  had  never  seen."  Something,  ho^i^^^ver,  was  yet  wanting 
to  ensure  its  success,  for  he  added,  "  It  was  a  pity,  seeing  the  author 
was  ignorant  of  stage  and  town,  that  he  should  miscarry  for  want  of  a 
little  assistance.  The  stufF  was  rich  indeed,  only  the  fashionable  cut 
was  wanting."  According  to  Southerne,  it  was  near  miscarrying  from 
another  cause : — "  When  he  brought  it  to  the  players,  he  read  it  so 
wretchedly  ill  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  rejecting  it,  till  one  of 
them  good-naturedly  took  it  out  of  his  hands,  aud  read  it."  The 
players  must,  however,  have  expected  great  things  from  him ;  for 
Thomas  Davenant,  then  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  gave  him  what  is 
called  the  privilege  of  the  house  half  a  year  before  his  play  came  on  the 
stage,  a  favour  at  that  time  unparalleled.  Having  undergone  a  revision 
from  Dryden,  Southerne,  and  Manwairing,  the  "  Old  Bachelor "  vvas 
produced  in  1693,  before  a  crowded  and  splendid  audience,  and  met 
with  triumphant  success.  The  prologue  intended  to  have  been  spoken 
was  written  by  Lord  Falkland.  The  play,  when  printed,  was  prefaced 
with  three  copies  of  commendatory  verses,  by  Southerne,  Marsh,  and 
Higgins.  The  pride  or  modesty  of  a  modern  writer  would  revolt  at 
the  ancient  custom  of  publishing  these  flattering  testimonials  in  the 
vestibule  of  his  own  book,  where>  after  all,  they  could  not  answer  the 
place  of  an  advertisement.  Flattery,  wherever  she  may  now  abide,  no 
longer  rules  despotic  in  first  pages.* 

The  exhibition  of  the  "  Old  Bachelor  "  was  hailed  as  a  new  aera  in 
theatric  history.  The  praise  which  it  fairly  earned  by  its  intrinsic 
merit  was  aggravated  by  respect  to  the  author's  youth.  The  critics 
were  glad  to  display  their  generosity  by  applauding,  and  their  candour 
by  forgiving  :  the  play-going  public  gave  their  usual  hearty  welcome  to 

♦  Congreve  dedicated  the  Old  Bachelor  to  the  Lord  ClifFord  of  Lanesborough,  son 
to  the  Lord  Burlington.  The  allusion  to  the  connection  between  the  families  is  neat. 
"  My  Lord,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  I  lay  hold  on  this  first  occasion  which  the  acci- 
dents  of  my  life  have  given  me  of  writing  to  your  Lordship ;  for  since,  at  the  same 
time,  I  write  to  all  the  world,  it  will  be  the  means  of  publishing  what  I  would  have 
every  body  know, — the  respect  and  duty  which  I  owe  and  pay  to  you.  I  have  so 
much  inclination  to  be  your's,  that  I  need  no  other  engagement,  but  the  particular 
tics  by  which  I  am  bound  both  to  your  Lordship  and  family,  have  put  it  out  of  my 
power  to  make  you  any  compliment,  since  all  offers  of  myself  will  amount  to  no  more 
than  an  honest  acknowledgment,  and  only  shew  a  willingucss  in  me  to  be  grateful." 
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a  new  comer :  reader  and  aiulitor  alike  wcre  amazed  at  tlie  stripling 
whose  maiden  essay  achieved  what  so  many  hdwrious  hrains  had  lx?en 
toiling  for  the  last  half  century  to  produce — perj)etual  excitement  and 
incessant  splendour,  But  this  "  gay  comedy  "  brought  down  rewards 
more  comfortable  than  the  cold  aj)probation  of  the  few,  more  lasting 
than  the  manual  plaudits  of  the  many,  and  far  more  lucrative  than  the 
casual  profits  of  an  author's  night.  Charles  IMontague,  after^ards  Earl 
of  Halifax,  who  owed  his  own  advancement  partly  to  a  worthless  jeu' 
d'  esprit,*   written    in    concert  M'ith  Prior,   in  which   he  meanly  and 

*  The  Court  and  Couatry  Mouse,  a  very  flat  imitation  of  the  Rehearsal,  meant  to 
ridicule  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther,  uot  of  course  sparing  his  con\  ersion  to  the  creed 
of  the  abdicated  monarch.  It  may  be  found  in  the  State  Poems,  but  it  is  not  worth 
lookiug  for.  We  are  sorr\'  that  Prior,  for  whom  we  have  a  sneaking  affection,  should 
have  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it  The  manifest  absxirdity  and  incongmity  of 
Drjden^s  allegory  must  have  been  obvious  to  Dr\-den  himself;  but  perhaps  he 
thought  absurdity  as  necessarj'  for  a  superstitious  King,  as  obscenity  for  a  polluted 
stage.  Montague  seems  to  have  delighted  in  kicking  at  the  Ex-Laureate.  In  one  of 
the  few  copies  of  indiffercnt  couplets  which  give  him  a  place  among  the  Poets  (! ! !)  of 
Great  Britain,  occur  the  following  lines,  in  which  there  is  but  too  much  tmth, — but  it 
is  not  trnth  which  a  generous  mind  would  have  cast  iu  the  teeth  of  a  great  man, 
oppressed  with  years  and  misfortuncs: — 

"  Dryden  has  numbers,  but  he  wants  a  heart. 

*  *  «  *  • 

Now  sentenced,  by  a  penauce  too  severe, 
For  playiug  once  the  fool,  to  pcrsevere." 

That  Dryden,  as  a  Poet,  wants  heart  (whatever  he  may  have  done  as  a  ma>i),  his 
warmest  admirers  (and  we  are  among  them)  can  hardly  deny ;  but  this  was  not 
Montague's  meaning.  In  the  couplet,  he  hints  that  Diyden  would  gladly  have 
returned  to  the  Church  of  Eugland  if  his  double  apostacy  would  have  becn  accept- 
able.  But  this  is  an  uncharitable  surmise.  He  might  not  be,  iu  the  highest  seuse  of 
the  word,  sincere  in  his  reuuion  to  the  Church  of  Rome :  but  thcre  is  no  reason  in  thc 
world  to  assume  that  he  was  an  absolute  and  deliberate  impostor.  Much  more  likcly 
he  was  as  sincere  a  Catholic  as  ever  hc  had  boLU  a  Christian, — as  siucere  as  thi'  bulk 
of  professing  Christiaus  in  any  sect  or  denomination.  HLs  good  scnse  conviuced  him 
that  rtligion  was  good-y  but  whether  it  was  tmc  or  not,  he  vcr\-  probably  neithtr  knew 
uor  cared.  Most  likely  he  thought  it  a  particularly  good  thing  for  the  common  j>ropl,-; 
and  (»f  course,  therefore,  concluded  that  form  of  religion  to  be  best  which  is  most 
potcnt  over  the  many,  aud  gives  most  power  to  the  pastors.  Now  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  Catholic.  Auy  one  who  will  read  the  preface  to  I)n,den's  Religio  Laiei,  written 
while  he  wa.s  still  a  professing  Protestant,  will  perceive  that  he  had  already  adopted 
priuciples,  of  which  the  eTpcdicnnj  of  Pnprrtf  was  a  necessarj'  con.si'<|uence. 

The  argiuneuts  which  the  Church  of  Roiue  has  to  advance  are  neither  fow  nor 
easily  answered.  The  communion  of  that  Church  offers  many  spiritual  advantAges 
and  facilities  to  a  man  decliuing  in  years,  who  could  not  look  back  on  his  pa.st  eonrsc 
with  umch  salisfactiou,  uud  who  had  all  the  work  of  religion  yet  to  do.  'Ihat  the 
time  of  his  convcrsiou  coiucided  with  his  appareut  interest,  might  accomit  for  his 
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stupidly  insiilted  the  grey  hairs  of  Dryden,  had  lately  been  invested 
with  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  and  as  the  gravity  of  that 
office  was  not  strictly  compatible  with  the  profession  of  a  wit,  he  took 
upon  him  the  character  of  Mecaenas, — a  very  expensive  honour,  when 
it  was  expected  of  a  patron  to  pay  handsomely  for  every  dedication  that 
was  ofFered  him.  Dorset,  who  preceded  Montague  as  Mecaenas,  must 
have  been  considerably  out  of  pocket  at  the  years  end  on  this  score 
alone,  though  some  part  of  the  onus  fell  on  Nell  Gwynne/*  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  and  Mary  of  Este.  But  Montague  having  the  finger- 
ing  of  the  public  money,  and  succeeding  to  the  management  of  a 
government  in  which  interest  was  to  supply  the  place  of  terror,  and 
influence  to  heal  the  breaches  of  prerogative,  hit  on  a  more  economical 
method  of  securing  the  adulation  of  prosemen  and  versemen  than  pay- 
ing  them  for  dedications.  Louis  XIV.  had  pensioned  poets,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  laid  out  the  money  at  good  interest ;  but  Louis  was 
an  absolute  sovereign,  and  had  no  Parliament  to  overhaul  his  accounts. 
To  have  put  a  Poet  into  any  post  of  responsibility  was  too  hazardous. 
It  is  assuredly  better  to  pay  men  for  doing  nothing,  than  for  spoiling 
work.  But  most  conveniently  it  happencd,  that  there  were  a  large 
stock  of  places,  which  had  outlasted  the  occasions  for  which  they  were 
invented.  There  were  Boards,  which  were  furnished  with  a  double 
set  of  members, — one  for  use,  whieh,  like  the  vocal  pipes  in  the  body  of 
an  organ,  were  kept  out  of  sight,  i.  e.  the  clerks,  deputies,  &c.,  and 
another,  like  the  pipes  in  the  front  of  an  organ,  displayed  to  public  view 
with  all  advantages  of  gilding.  Thus,  without  expense  to  himself, 
additional  expense  to  the  country,  or  risk  of  exposure  by  appointing  an 
incompetent  person  to  an  office  of  trust,  Montague  was  enabled  to  make 
Congreve  a  Commissioner  for  licensing  hackney  coaches,  to  give  him  a 
place  in  the  pipe  office,  and  shortly  aftcr  another  in  the  customs,  worth 
six  hundred  a  year,  and  all  for  writing  a  single  comedy.     Never,  in 

insincerity,  were  it  proved ;  and  can  it  prove  it  while  it  is  doubtful  ?  No  established 
law  of  nature  or  reason  forbids  that  a  man's  convictions  shall  coincide  with  his  inte- 
rests.  In  truth,  while  man  remains  in  the  statc  of  iiature,  the  probabilities  and 
plausibilities,  which  are  all  that  he  can  know  of  religion,  are  so  equally  poised,  that 
the  scales  might  hang  for  ever  in  equilibrium,  if  the  volition  were  not  exerted  to  make 
the  one  or  other  preponderate ;  and  the  volition  is  always  determined  by  the  habit, 
interest,  or  passion,  if  it  be  not  modified  and  subjected  by  Divine  influence. 

*  One  of  Mrs.  Behu's  plays  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  this  mother  of  nobles,  who 
had  so  much  kind-heartedness  as  to  remind  one  pitifully  of  the  title  of  Ford's  tragedy. 
Otway  dfdicated  his  "  Venice  Preserved  "  to  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth;  and  Dryden 
his  abominable  parody  upon  Paradise  Lost,  to  Mary  of  Este,  the  beautiful  and  unfor- 
tunate  Queen  of  James  II.,  to  whom  certain  of  the  patriots  of  eighty-eight,  not  con- 
tent  with  depriving  her  of  a  crown,  denied  the  holier  honours  of  maternity. 
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England  at  least,  was  autlior  rewarded  so  rapidly — seldom  so  liighlv. 
Tlie  money  value  of  wit  had  risen  mightily  at  court,  since  poor  Butler 
was  allowed  to  linger  out  a  life  of  poverty.  Even  Dryden  had  little 
more  tlian  the  Laureate's  paltry  hundred.  Perhaps  the  Wliigs  wislied 
to  make  tlie  amende  honourable  to  the  INIuses  for  their  ejection  of 
Dryden,  by  extraordinary  liberality  to  Congreve. 

The  days  of  William  were  not  tlie  days  of  economical  reforni.  It 
does  not  api>ear  that  tliis  accumulation  of  places  on  a  lucky  tlieatrical 
adventurer  excited  any  discontent,  except,  it  may  bc,  among  some  of 
tlie  stricter  sort,  who  deemed  the  Poefs  meed  the  wages  of  vanity. 
We  will  not  speculate  on  the  reception  that  the  sinecurist's  next  ])Iay 
wouhl  have  met  from  tlie  gallery  in  these  days,  or  Iioav  tlie  political 
economists  would  have  approved  so  extravagant  a  bounty  upon  unpro- 
duciive  lahour.  JMeanwhile,  there  is  nothing  moves  the  indignation  of 
certain  persons  more  than  the  evil  eye  which  the  poor,  and  not  only  the 
poor,  are  taught  to  cast  on  the  gratuities  of  tlie  Treasury.  Few  of 
these  have  lately  dcscended  upon  authors,  but  thosc  few  have  not 
escaped  severe  animadversion  in  the  Extraordinary  Black  B<K)k,  and 
similar  publications,  wherein,  as  usual,  the  reflections  are  ever  morc 
bitter  against  the  receivers  than  against  the  givers.  Hireling  and  slave 
are  the  civilest  plirases  which  any  writcr  niay  exj)ect  who  accepts  a 
boon  from  the  rulers  of  his  country. 

These  feelings,  however,  are  but  natural  to  a  period  (tf  financial 
embarrassment  and  gcneral  distress.  A  jMior  woman  niight  very 
excusably  comj)Iain  of  her  husband,  if  he  sj>ent  his  wages  ujion  j><x?ms, 
or  j>Iay-lH)oks,  or  j>icture-books,  while  she  and  her  childrcii  werc  want- 
ing  bread.  But  suppose  this  state  of  things  j)assed  away,  the  qucstion 
would  still  remaiu ; — In  what  measure,  and  by  wliat  method,  should 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  be  fostercd  by  the  state.'*  We  might  extend 
the  enquiry  further,  and  ask, — "  Are  the  higher  objccts  of  the  hunian 
intellect  lcgitiniatc  ol)jccts  of  civil  governnient  }  "  And, — "  Should 
the  achicvements  of  intcllect,  sinijily  as  such,  and  witlxuit  reference  to 
any  increase  of  wealth,  or  safety,  or  convenience  to  l)o  derived  from 
them,  l>e  rewarded  or  honoured  by  tlie  community  in  its  corjxiratc 
caj)acity,  or  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  j)eoj)Ic  in  their  individual  caj)a- 
cities  ?  " 

We  j)urj)oscIy  waive  all  discussion  of  these  questions  on  groumls  of 
j)ublic  econoniy.  We  shall  not  euter  into  argument  with  the  Utili- 
tarians,  as  to  what  abstract  science,  or  fine  literature,  or  fine  art,  are 
ivorth,  or  what  use  they  are  of,  or  whcther  wc  niight  n<»t  d<>  vcry  wcll 
without  thcin.  Wc  will,  for  the  j)rcscnt,  takc  it  for  grantcd,  that  thc 
facultius  (if  j)urc  rea.soii,  imagination,  and  t;iste,  ought  to  bc  j)crfectcd  as 

4q 
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iiiucli  as  possible ;  that  pliilosopliy  and  poetry,  trutli  and  beauty,  are 
noble  ends  of  human  nature.  We  will  assume — nay,  assert — that  every 
man,  rich  or  poor,  is,  or  may  be,  the  better  for  whatever  exalts  the 
imagination,  or  humanizes  tlie  heart:  in  a  short  sentence  of  plain  prose, 
that  public  money  would  be  well  and  wisely  expended  in  the  promotion 
of  literature,  and  of  fine  literature,  if  the  disbursement  were  really  for 
the  benefit  of  literature  or  its  professors.     But  "  there's  the  rub." 

It  is  held  by  some,  whose  sentence  is  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside,  that 
were  it  not  for  the  support  and  sustenance  of  the  state  (which  is  and 
must  be  represented  by  the  government  for  the  time  being)  ;  were  it 
not  for  endowments,  salaries,  honours,  privileges,  determined  by  positive 
laws,  and  involved  in  the  very  constitution  of  property,  all  studies 
would  cease  but  those  which  are  subservient  to  the  needs  and  appetites 
of  the  body,  or  gratify  the  whim,  humour,  passion,  or  fashion  of  the 
moment;  all  poetry  become  a  dead  letter,  philosopliy  a  forgotten 
dream,  religion  a  ghost  untimely  severed  from  the  body, 

And  unawares  Morality  expire. 
In  short,  that  men  woukl  love,  esteem,  or  venerate  nothing  beyond  that 
Avhich  they  had  in  common  with  beasts,  if  there  were  not  an  imputed 
dignity,  an  artificial  system,  to  uphold  the  Man  in  Man. 

This  is  a  fearful  denunciation,  a  woeful  prospect, — but  how  far  is  it 
borne  out  by  facts  ?  That  mankind  in  general  are  too  apt  to  forget  the 
interests  of  the  soul,  is  a  sad  and  awful  truth  ;  but  it  is  a  tendency 
which  no  worldly  power,  no  worldly  wealth,  no  human  bounty  can 
counteract.  It  is  as  impossible  to  bribe,  as  to  persecute  men  into  caring 
for  their  souls.  It  can  never  be  any  man's  worldly  interest  to  be 
unworldly.  But,  it  may  be  answered,  if  endowments  and  establish- 
ments  cannot  avert  the  decay  of  piety,  they  may  oppose  the  advances 
of  ignorance.  They  may  make  knowledge  honourable,  and  secure 
leisure  for  study.  They  may,  which  is  more  than  all,  disengage  a 
portion  of  the  public  heart  from  the  passions  and  pursuits  of  thc  day, 
and  procure  respect  for  accomplishments  and  acquisitions  whose  value 
is  to  the  mind.  They  may  induce  some,  who  ^vouhl  else  be  content  to 
stop  at  the  needful,  to  aim  at  the  perfect.  And  in  this,  there  is  cer- 
tainly  some  truth.  It  is  a  work  of  long  time,  to  interest  the  multitude, 
thc  great  vulgar  or  the  smally  in  any  thing  tliat  is  not  of  the  earth, 
earthy ;  and  yet  how  few  would  undergo  the  toil  of  intellectual  exertion, 
of  decp  research,  of  ])atient  investigation,  of  painful  thought,  if  thcy 
knew  n(»t  of  any  to  ai^preciate  their  labours,  to  sympathize  with  their 
j)erplcxities  of  doubt,  tiieir  joys  of  discovery  ?  Or  suppose  that  a  ^aw 
havc  studied  solely  for  their  own  dclight,  without  a  wish  to  communi- 
cate,  the  world  has  been   none  the   better  for   their  lucubrations.     In 
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those  rude  and  stormy  pcricxls,  mIicii  war  is  the  only  occupation.  and 
the  chace  or  tlie  banquet  the  only  relaxations  of  tlie  noble  and  thc 
free, — while  the  laborious  classes,  brutalized  by  oppression,  are  too 
ignorant  to  desire  knowledge,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  society  too 
inclement  for  peaceful  contemplation,  or  tender  fancy, — wliatevcr  of 
learning  or  of  art  may  subsist,  would  infallibly  pcrish,  if  left  to  make 
its  own  way  in  the  world.  To  ensure  mutual  aid,  protection,  and 
sympathy,  the  learned  must  separate  themselves  from  the  many,  and  l)c 
united  under  common  regulations ;  they  must  form  for  themselves  a 
corporate  constitution,  an  imperium  in  imperio ;  they  will  need  a  strong 
arm  to  preserve  their  "  pensive  citadels  "  from  violence  ;  and,  as  their 
labours  have  yet  acquired  no  saleable  value,  tliey  must  hc  dej>endent 
cither  upon  alms,  too  often  obtained  by  imposing  on  credulity,  or  on 
bequests  and  donations  from  the  rich  and  great. 

Here  we  may  behold  the  origin  and  necessity  of  colleges,  academies, 
and  the  like  foundations,  by  means  of  whicli  a  learned  class  arose  in  the 
very  heart  of  mediaival  darkness, — instructors  and  counsellors  were 
raised  up,  by  whom  a  taste  for  knowledge  was  communicated  to  thc 
higher  gentry, — the  value  of  learning  was  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  the  charitablc,  who  were  thus  incitcd  to  providc  the  means  of  gratu- 
itous  instruction  for  the  poor.  The  niore  information  was  ditfused,  the 
higher  and  purer  was  the  rcspect  paid  it,  The  scholar  and  the  j>hiIo- 
sopher  obtained  reverence  as  such  from  high  and  low,  and  were  no 
longer  obliged  to  I>e  j>riests,  conjurers,  or  astrologers. 

We  admit,  therefore,  that  uj)  to  a  ccrtain  j>oint,  an  estiiblishcd  ordcr 
of  learned  men  is  absolutely  nccessary  for  the  conservation  of  literaturc 
and  the  j>revention  of  barbarism  ;  and  that  this  order  can  only  bc 
j)reserved  by  the  j>ower  of  the  state,  or  by  the  superstitious  reverence 
of  the  people, — that  is,  while  the  j>copIe  remain  so  ignorant  as  to  I>c 
incapable  of  conceiving  the  true  value  of  knowledge,  or  till  knowledgc 
is  so  far  j)erfected  as  to  demonstrate  its  own  value  by  its  practical 
results. 

But,  after  a  certain  j>oint,  tliere  needs  no  adventitious  advantages  to 
conciliate  regard  to  the  j)crfections  and  achievcmcnts  of  intcllcct.  The 
danger  is,  tliat  they  will  l)e  too  much  j)rized,  tcw)  much  desired,  tfK) 
much  sought  for.  Already  thcre  are  many  who  exj)ect  froni  human 
knowledge  the  work  of  Divine  Gracc.  Science  has  made  man  master  of 
matter  ;  it  has  enabled  him  to  calcuhite  the  revolutions  of  nature,  to 
multij)ly  his  own  j)owers  l>cy(>nd  all  that  was  drcamcd  of  s|k'II  or 
talisman  :  and  now  it  is  contidently  |)n»phecicd  that  another  science  is 
to  remove  all  the  moral  and  j)oliticaI  evils  of  the  j)Ianet  ;  that  by  ana- 
lysing  thc  j>assions,  we  shall  lcarn  to  govcrn  them  ;  and  that,  whcn  thc 
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scieiice  of  education  is  grown  of  age,  virtue  ^rill  be  taught  as  easily  as 
arithmetic,  and  comprehended  as  readily  as  geometry — with  the  aid  of 
wooden  diagrams.  Let  us  not  be  deceived.  "Leviathan  is  not  so  tamed." 
The  tree  of  kuowledge  is  not  the  tree  of  life. 

These  Utopian  theories  are  of  little  consequence,  any  further  than  as 
they  divert  the  mind  from  the  true  way  to  moral  happiness.  The 
ahnost  universal  desire  for  intellectual  distinction  is  a  fever  that  rather 
needs  sedatives  than  stimulants ;  but  it  is  an  evil  which,  if  left  to 
itselfj  will  remedy  itself ;  when  ordinary  acquirements  cease  to  be  a 
distinction  in  any  class,  not  more  will  attain  to  that  eminence  which 
may  entitle  them  to  look  above  their  inherited  station,  than  the  demands 
of  society  will  provide  for.  The  rest  will  continue  to  study  at  leisure 
hours  for  their  own  improvement  and  delight,  but  without  the  ambi- 
tious  yearnings  which  make  homely  duties  irksome,  the  lazy  conceit 
which  calls  honest  industry  vile  drudgery,  the  inordinate  hopes  which, 
whether  starved  or  surfeited^  perish  miserably,  and  leave  behind  them 
vanity,  and  vexation  of  spirit.  There  is  no  further  need,  then,  for  any 
interference  of  the  state  to  keep  learning  in  countenancej  or  to  confer 
respect  on  genius.  There  is  one  way,  however,  in  which  the  public 
money  may  sometimes  be  wisely  expended  for  the  promotion  of  know- 
ledge  or  of  art.  This  is,  by  furnishing  employment  to  scholars  and 
artists  in  works  of  public  utility.  We  take  the  word  utility  iu  its 
widest  sense,  and  hold  all  truth  and  all  beauty  to  be  useful.  Expe- 
ditions  fitted  out  for  the  extension  of  science  are  an  honour  to  the 
liberal  government  which  plans,  and  to  the  brave  men  who  conduct 
them.  Researches  in  natural  history,  mineralogy,  botany,  &c.  espe- 
cially  if  carried  on  in  distant  countries,  are  attended  both  with  peril 
and  expense.  A  wise  government  will  not  grudge  any  reasonable  sum 
to  secure  and  indemnify  such  of  its  subjects  as  devote  their  talents  to 
pursuits  so  beneficial.  The  same  may  be  said  of  chemistry,  medicine, 
anatomy,  &c.  Nor  will  a  judicious  economist  think  that  money  mispent, 
which  enables  a  man,  tricd  and  proved  to  be  equal  to  tlie  task,  to 
execute  any  great  work,  the  size  or  subject  of  which  forbids  a  remu- 
nerating  sale ;  or  which  necessarily  takes  up  a  long  time  in  execution, 
or  is  too  expensive  for  an  author's  purse  to  undertake  : — such,  for 
example,  as  a  collection  of  ancient  historical  documents ;  a  complete 
edition  of  the  scarce  and  early  pocts ;  or  a  great  etymological  dictionary, 
which  should  include  a  progressive  history  of  the  language. 

In  like  manner  may  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect 
\Hi  fostered  and  honoured  by  public  employment,  and  labour  to  adoru 
their  country.  Genius  of  this  kind  rc(juires  niore  assistance  from 
wcalth  than  any  othcr.      But  let  thc  works  for  whicli  the  public  are  to 
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pay  be  strictly  of  a  public  naturc.  Let  tliem  be  accessible  to  all  wlio 
can  appreciate  or  enjoy  them.  Let  tlie  picture  ancl  the  statue  serve  to 
exalt  and  purify  the  general  imagination,  not  to  pami^er  the  odious 
pride  of  exclusive  possession.  By  retrenching  the  waste  of  the  uation's 
substance  in  tasteless  pageantry,  which  has  hist  what  meaning  it  ever 
had,  England  may  become  as  much  tlie  country  of  art  as  of  poetry,  and 
a  reproach  Ixj  Aviped  away  from  the  Reformation. 

But  whatever  assistance  the  state  may  afford  to  literature  or  the 
arts,  should  always  be  given  as  a  cousideration  for  work  done.  No  man 
should  be  pensioned  or  placed  for  the  mcre  possession  of  genius  or 
learning. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  many  persons  advocate  the  position,  tliat 
it  were  well  for  the  community  tliat  the  learned,  strictly  so  called, 
sliould  Ije  maiutained  as  an  order  in  the  state,  on  revenues  set  apart 
and  consecrated  to  that  purpose ;  and  that  pocts  more  ennobled  their 
skill,  whcn  they  sung  for  monarchs,  statesmen,  noble  dames,  and  barons 
bold,  than  now,  wlien  their  fortunes,  if  not  their  farae,  are  dependent 
on  the  sale  of  their  productions,  or  the  speculative  liberality  of  a 
Bibliopole.  Even  now  there  are  many,  mIio  think  that  so-called 
sinccurcs  might  be  rendered  most  beneficial,  in  giving  leisure  to 
intcllect ;  so  that  the  genius  and  the  scholar,  free  from  worldly 
toil  and  anxiety,  may  labour  for  glory  and  posterity,  and  repay 
their  country's  bounty  with  deathless  honour.  The  advant<iges  of 
"  Icarned  lcisure "  to  the  church  establishmcnt  havc  been  asscrted 
with  Palcy's  plausibility  and  Southey's  upright  zeal  ;  and  might  not 
"  learned  leisure,"  wit  in  easy  circumstiinces,  imagination  with  a  nuMle- 
rate  independence,  bc  serviceable  to  the  state  also.'*  Shall  there  be  no 
cushions,   where  unconsecrated  heads   may  slumber  pro  bono  puhlico? 

This,  it  nuist  l>e  confcssed,  sounds  wcU  ;  but  if  thc  actual  history  of 
niodcrn  authorship  were  honestly  written,  we  should  (lisc(»ver  that  thc 
expectation  of  patronage  has  ruined  more  geniuses,  both  in  purse  and 
character,  than  the  libcrality  of  patrons  has  evcr  IxMicfitted.  Wc 
shall  not  here  iiKpiirc  into  the  probability  of  the  patronagc  U-ing  wiscly 
bestowcd,  but  it  may  just  Ix;  obscrvcd,  that  thosc  writcrs  who  have  I(K>ketl 
for  su})port  to  thc  grcat,  havc  been  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  the 
niorality,  or  even  for  the  decency,  of  their  pnxluctions.  But  patronagc 
should  nevcr  \xi  accordcd  to  thc  prcsunij)tive  evidences  of  genius,  or 
cvcn  to  thc  promisc  of  cxccllcnce.  Thc  bounty,  whethcr  of  kings,  or 
of  connnonwcalths,  or  of  nobles,  honours  itsclf  and  its  objcct,  whcn  it  is 
hotowcd  on  tlic  veteran  scholar,  or  grey-headcd  poet, — wlicii  it  provides 
pcacc,  conifort,  and  compctence  to  venerable  age.  But  it  sliould  l>c 
given  unsought.     No  cncouragemcnt  sliould  Ik.'  alfordcd  to  vaiu  youth, 
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who,  by  a  servile  dispiay  of  fltishy  fautasies,  and  a  presumptuous  rivahy 
of  wcll-bred  vices,  endeavour  to  insinuate  themselves,  canker  like,  into 
the  openingblossoms  of  nobility  ;  nor  should  the  more  prudent  advances 
of  the  middle-aged  be  sufFered  to  outstep  the  bounds  of  modesty. 

Although  we  caunot  reckon  the  profusiou  of  sinecures  which  rewarded 
the  production  of  the  "  Old  Bachelor  "  as  one  of  the  happiest  signs  of 
the  times  of  Halifax,  it  was  utterly  unjust  in  Swift,  Pope,  and  the 
other  Tory  \vits,  to  represent  that  minister  as  regardless  of  the  claims 
of  genius,  and  ouly  liberal  to  party  virulence.  Yet  the  Dean_,  in  one  of 
liis  minor  poems,  literally  holds  up  Congreve  as  having  been  long 
neglected,  aud  half-starved. — 

"  Thus  Congreve  spent,  in  writing  plays, 
And  one  poor  office,  half  his  days; 
While  Montague,  who  claimed  the  station 
To  be  Maecenas  of  the  nation, 
For  poets  open  table  kept, 
But  ne'er  considered  where  they  slept; 
Himself,  as  rich  as  fifty  Jews, 
Was  easy,  tho'  they  wanted  shoes ; 
And  crazy  Congreve  scarce  could  spare 
A  shilling  to  discharge  his  chair, 
Till  prudence  taught  him  to  appeal 
From  Paean's  fire  to  party  zeal : 
Not  owing  to  his  happy  vein 
The  fortunes  of  his  latter  scene ; 
Took  proper  principles  to  thrive, 
And  so  might  any  dunce  alive.'* 

In  this  last  line  the  Dean  is  deplorably  in  the  wrong.  Dunces  never 
thrive  but  in  the  way  of  honesty.  Had  not  Congreve  been  a  splendid 
wit,  he  would  not  have  been  worth  purchase.  We  cannot  conjecture 
why  he  calls  Congrcve  crazy.  There  is  no  madness  is  his  writings, — 
neither  thajine  madness  of  poetry,  nor  the  rant  and  fury  of  a  disordered 
brain:  and  in  his  private  conduct,  whatever  virtue  he  might  want,  he 
possessed  an  ample  store  of  prudence.  With  so  little  of  truth  or  reason 
could  the  man  write,  who,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  might  have  been 
the  greatest  pliilosopher. 

Congreve's  next  play  was  the  "  Double  Dealer,"*  produced  in  1694. 

*  In  the  preface  to  this  comedy  are  some  observations,  so  just,  and  of  so  extensivc 
an  application,  that  thcy  will  le  worth  their  room  at  the  bottom  of  the  page : — 

"  That  which  looks  most  like  an  objection,  does  not  relate  in  particular  to  this 
play,  but  to  all,  or  most,  that  ever  have  been  written;  that  is,  soliloquy;  therefore  I 
will  answer  it,  not  only  for  my  own  sake,  but  to  savc  others  the  trouble  to  whom 
hereafter  it  may  be  objccted.  I  grant,  that  for  a  man  to  talk  to  himself  appears 
absurd  and   unnatural,  and  indeed    it   is   so  in  most  cases;  but  thc  circumstauces 
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It  seklom  liappcns  tliat  a  secoiul  work  is  received  witli  an  increase  of 
applause.  There  is,  independent  of  envy,  a  very  strong  tendency  to 
suspect  writers  of  falling  below  themselves.  Homer  himself  has  been 
accused  of  betraying  senility  in  the  Odyssee ;  and  the  more  sub<lued 
interest  necessarily  arising  from  the  phm  and  subject  of  Paradise 
Regained,  has  been  ascribed,  with  little  justice,  to  the  increasing  years 
of  IMilton.  The  Double  Dealer,  though  the  performance  Mas  hououred 
with  the  presence  of  Queen  ]iM;u*y,  niet  with  some  opposition  on  thc 
stage,  and  a  good  deal  of  severe  criticism  in  the  closet.  Congreve  had 
little  difficulty  in  parrying  the  individual  objections :  of  such  criticism 
as  was  then  current  he  was  a  dexterous  master,  and  as  he  wrote  witli 
great  care  and  forethouglit  according  to  his  own  ideal  of  perfection,  lie 
probably  anticipated  every  censure  in  his  mind  before  it  was  uttered. 
But  those  who  read  his  works  in  these  days  will  be  rather  suq^rised  to 
find  him  assuming  the  part  of  a  censor  and  a  moralist,  and  telling  tlie 
ladies  that  he  aims  at  their  reformation  and  improvement.  "  Tliere  is 
one  thing,"  says  he,  "  at  wliich  I  am  more  coucerned,  than  all  the  false 
criticisms  that  are  made  upon  me  ;  and  that  is,  some  of  the  ladies 
are  offended,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it,  for  I  dechire  I  woidd  rather 
disol)lige  all  the  critics  in  thc  world  than  one  of  the  fair  sex.  They 
are  concerned  that  I  have  rcpresented  some  women  vicious  and  affected. 
How  can  I  lielp  it  ?  It  is  the  business  of  a  comic  poet  to  paint  the 
vices  and  follies  of  liuman  kind ;  and  there  are  but  two  sexes,  male  and 
female,  men  and  women,  that  have  a  title  to  humanity ;  and  if  I  leave 
one  half  of  them  out,  the  work  will  be  iniperfect.  I  sh(»uld  be  very 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  make  my  complinients  to  those  ladies  who  are 
offended.     But  they  Ciin  no  more  expect   it  in   a  comedy,  than  to  lie 

uhich  may  attend  the  occasion  niake  great  alterations.  It  oftentimes  happens  to  a 
man  to  have  designs  which  confine  him  to  himself,  aiid  in  their  nature  cannot  admit 
ofaconfident.  Such,  for  certain,  is  all  villainy;  and  other  less  niischievous  iutcu- 
dons  may  be  very  impropcr  to  be  comniunicated  to  a  second  person.  In  s-uch  a  case 
the  audience  must  o'.!sen'e  whetherthe  jxirson  upon  the  stage  taki-s  any  nolice  of  th«'m 
at  all  or  no ;  for  if  he  supposcs  any  one  to  be  by  wheu  he  talks  to  hims«.lf,  it  is  mon- 
strous  and  ridiculous  iu  thc  last  degree;  nay,  not  only  in  this  case,  but  in  any  part  of 
a  play,  if  there  be  expressed  any  knowledge  of  an  audience,  it  is  insuHTerable.  Bnt 
otherwise,  when  a  man,  in  solilocpiizing,  reasons  with  himself,  and  prt>s  and  ro/M,  and 
weighs  all  his  designs,  we  ought  nut  to  imagine  that  this  man  eitlicr  talks  Xa-*  us,  or  to 
himself ;  he  is  ouly  thinkiug,  aud  thinking  snch  matter  as  it  were  inexcusable  folly 
iu  him  to  speak.  But  bccause  wf  aro  concealed  spcctators  of  the  plot  in  agitation, 
aud  the  pott  finds  it  nccessary  to  let  us  kuow  the  whole  mysterj'  of  his  contrivance,  he 
is  willing  to  inform  us  of  this  person's  thoughts,  and  to  that  end  is  foreed  to  make  u^ 
of  ihe  ex|H'dient  of  speech,  no  othcr  or  better  way  being  yet  iuvented  for  the  com 
mnnication  ot"  thoueht." 
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tickled  by  a  surgeon  when  lie*s  letting  tliem  blood.  Those  wlio  are 
virtuoiis  or  discreet  should  not  be  ofFended ;  for  such  characters  as 
these  distinguish  them,  and  make  their  virtues  more  shining  and 
observed ;  and  they  who  are  of  the  other  kind  may  nevertheless  pass 
for  such,  by  seeming  not  to  be  displeased  or  touched  with  the  satire  in 
this  comedy.  Thus  they  have  also  wrongfuUy  accused  me  of  doing 
them  a  prejudice,  when  I  have  in  reality  done  them  a  service." 

This  is  the  common  plea  of  satirists,  but  it  is  at  best  an  afterthought. 
We  are  far  from  deeming  the  satirists  among  the  most  malicious  of 
mankind  :  they  are,  at  worst,  splenetic,  but  for  the  most  part  rather 
vain  than  ilLnatured.  But  it  is  much  easier  to  shine  in  depicting  a 
moral  than  an  immoral  character ;  and  of  all  characters,  the  truly 
virtuous  female  is  the  most  difficult  to  draw  satisfactorily  in  a  dramatic 
poem.  It  is  easy  enough  to  describe,  for  it  is  not  unfrequently  seen  ; 
it  is  very  easy  for  a  poet  to  praise,  for  he  has  little  to  do  but  to  collect 
all  the  fine  and  savoury  comparisons  which  Europe^  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  botany,  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  metaphysics  supply,  and 
attach  them  to  a  sylph-like  ligure,  with  black  or  auburn  locks,  as  the 
case  may  require.  But  when  the  woman  is  to  speak  and  act,  when  she 
is  to  shed  the  perfume  of  her  goodness  spontaneously,  and  shine  by  her 
own  light,  and  yet  not  overstep  the  reserved  duties  of  her  sex — there 
is  a  task  beneath  which  human  genius  is  in  danger  of  breaking  down. 
We  really  cannot  recal  to  memory  a  single  dramatic  female  whom  we 
should  recommend  for  a  wife,  or  for  an  example.  Shakspeare's  women 
are  many  of  them  exceedingly  lovely,  but  from  the  small  discretion  he 
seems  to  have  used  in  the  choice  of  his  stories,  what  they  do  is  not 
always  in  unison  with  what  they  are.  Their  words  and  feelings  are 
their  nature ;  their  actions  are  their  destiny.  The  common  run  of 
tragedy  queens  are  very  unamiable;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is 
pleasant  to  reflect  tliat  they  have  no  resemblance  to  nature  or  reality. 
Comic  females  are  much  more  entertaining;  but  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  specimens  of  prudent  perfection,  generally  introduced,  like 
Lady  Grace,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  and  a  few  pieces  of  sentimental 
simplicity,  such  as  Cicely  Homespun,  they  are  almost  imiversally  dis- 
tinguished  by  a  readiness  of  falsehood,  a  spirit  of  intrigue,  and  strata- 
gem,  which  must  make  them  very  dangerous  inmates  or  companions. 
Yet  it  would  \ye  next  to  impossible  to  write  a  comedy  from  which  this  sort 
of  underplay  was  exilcd.  The  choice  seems  to  be,  whether  tJ»c  interest 
shall  turn  mainly  upon  thc  bad  charactcrs,  and  thc  better  sort  of  persons 
throughout  be  dupes  and  victims,  consigned  to  -happiness  at  last  by 
some  wonderful  accident  or  discovery  (the  plan  generally  pursued  by 
Fielding  in  his  novels),  orwhether,  asin  Congreve,  all  shall  play  a  game 
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oftlelusion,  atwhich  all  tlie  d ra ?nalis'  perso)i(V  ^rc  \)]-d)ing,  in  wliicli  tlie 
best  player  is  the  winner.  Thcrc  is  a  strong  tcndency  in  the  hunKin 
mind  to  cxult  in  the  success  of  stratagem.  There  must,  indeed,  l)e 
some  excuse  iuventcd  for  clieating;  but  love,  revenge,  self-defcnce,  or 
the  mere  plcasure  of  witty  contrivances,  will  answcr  the  purjKise  very 
well  M-ith  an  audience,  who  arc  always  glad  to  give  thcir  moral  judg- 
ment  a  holyday. 

But  though  the  lieroine  of  a  comedy  can  hardly  be  a  good  examplc 
to  her  scx,  there  is  no  necessity  that  she  should  ])c  an  offensivc  insult 
to  it.  Her  faults  should  be  such  as  a  good  woman  might  fecl  it  possible 
for  herself  to  have  committcd, — such  as  a  modcrato  dcgree  of  self- 
delusion  might  pass  ofF  for  virtues.  The  ladies  were  quite  right  in 
rcsenting  the  exhibition  of  Lady  Touchwood.  An  innocent  hcart 
would  rcquire  much  and  sad  exjKirience  to  couvince  it  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  being.  There  are  dcgrccs  of  wickedncss  too  bad  to  laugh  at, 
however  they  may  I>c  mingled  with  folly,  affectation,  or  absurdity. 

Towards  the  close  of  1694  Queen  iNIary  died.  Few  Queens  have 
made  fewer  perscnal  enemies,  and  perhaps  few  have  been  more  sincercly 
regrcttcd.  But  were  we  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  national 
attliction  by  thc  sable  flights  of  lugubrious  verse  that  were  devotcd  t(» 
the  go(xl  Quecn's  memory,  we  should  say  that  the  English  nation  wcrc 
the  worst  actors  of  royal  w(X3  in  the  world.  Congrevc  conunittcd  ii 
pastoral  among  the  rest, — pcrhaps  not  the  worst  coj)y  of  verses  pro- 
duced  oii  tlie  occasion.*  It  nuist  ])c  a  vcry  indiifercnt  Kccn  that  is  not 
Ixjttcr  than  any  of  them.  Such  drivcl  might  make  thc  ^Iuscs  join  in 
tlic  hypcrlxjlical  prayer  of  Flatman,  that  "  Kings  should  never  die." 

Congreve's  ncxt  play  was  "  Love  for  Lovc,"  prcnluccd  in  1693.  A 
ncw  i)Iay,  actcd  on  a  ncw  stage,  has  every  advantage  Mhich  novclty  can 

•  Those  who  would  form  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  national  gcniiis,  as  it  was 
exerted  on  siinilar  occasions  at  the  close  of  the  17th,  aud  at  the  commcncement  of 
the  18th  centurj',  may  be  amused  by  comparing  the  uumerous  tributes  to  U»e  latc 
Prince.ss  Charlotte,  with  the  compositions  that  appeared  ou  the  deccase  of  Qucen 
Mar}'.  The  comparison  will  certainly  shew  favourably  for  the  prcsent  racc  of  poi.'ts. 
They  at  least  speak  seriously,  ou  a  serious  subject — like  men  who  felt  the  holincsii 
of  death.  But  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  incn  do  not  feel  at  all,  because  thiy 
choose  to  express  their  feelings  in  a  whiini.ical  nias^iuerade.  Cirief,  iio  less  thau 
mirth,  ha.s  its  fashions.  Its  outward  signs  are  variable  and  arbitrary  as  mourniug 
colours.  In  criticising  funereal  poetry  it  should  be  recoHected,  that  the  main  purpose 
of  a  monuinent,  whfther  of  vtTso  or  of  inarble,  is  not  to  express  the  s<.)rrow  of  the 
survivors,  but  td  preserve  the  inemory  of  the  deceased.  No  one  imagines,  no  one  it 
asked  to  believc,  that  the  poet,  when  he  is  coinposing  his  monody  or  elegj-  for  Prince 
or  Printvss,  is  struggliug  with  a  i>ense  of  actual  bereavemeut— that  he  is  shedding; 
painful  tears. 

4h 
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confer.  Congreve  advanced  the  higher  claim  of  a  service  to  an  old 
favourite  of  the  public.  Betterton,  w^ho  has  left  behind  him  a  perma- 
nence  of  fame  which  some  have  denied  that  the  actor  can  acliieve, 
having  reason  to  complain  of  his  treatment  by  managers,  was  about  to 
open  a  new  tlieatre  in  Linco]n's  Inn  Fields.  "Love  for  Love  "  was  the 
first  play  acted  on  this  stage.  Its  success  was  considerable,  and  it  con- 
tinued  to  be  acted  at  intervals  longer  than  any  other  of  its  author's 
comedies.  But  its  charm  as  an  acting  play  is  gone ;  and  perhaps  it 
owed  its  occasional  representation  more  to  its  containing  those  never- 
failing  characters,  a  positive  overbearing  father,  and  a  jack  tar,  than 
either  to  its  wit  or  its  licentiousness.  It  is  said  that  Congreve,  while 
engaged  in  composing  this  piece,  paid  a  six  weeks'  visit  to  Portsmoutli, 
in  order  to  study  sea  manners  from  the  life.  Yet  it  has  been  objected, 
that  the  marine  phraseology  is  not  very  accurate ;  and  certainly_,  the 
character  is  so  wide  from  the  warm-hearted,  gallant  sailor  of  the  modern 
stage,  as  to  appear  almost  like  a  libel  on  the  favourite  profession. 
"  Love  for  Love  "  is  dedicated  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middle- 
sex,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  King's  Household,  &c.  One  of  Con- 
greve*s  biographers  commends  this  as  containing  "nofulsome  adula- 
tion."  Pray  what  call  you  this  ? — "  Whoever  is  King,  is  also  the 
father  of  his  country  ;  and  as  nobody  can  dispute  your  Lordship's 
monarchy  in  poetry,  so  all  that  are  concerned  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge  your  universal  patronage."  If  this  was  meant  to  be  believed, 
it  was  adulatory  enough.  But  before  we  charge  the  authors  of  past 
days  with  universal  sycophancy,  we  should  duly  consider,  not  merely 
what  their  words  mean,  but  what  sense  they  were  intended  to  con- 
vey.  The  language  of  compliment  was  the  only  dialect  in  which  a 
peer  and  a  commoner  could  converse.  The  dedication  was  itself  a  real 
and  sincere  compliment ;  for  it  implied  either  gratitude  for  bounty, 
or  a  confidence  in  generosity.  But  the  terms  in  which  it  was  couched 
were  merely  conventional :  to  vary  and  adopt  the  topics  of  panegyric 
was  a  harmless  exercise  of  ingcnuity.  Comph*ments,  in  ages  past,  were 
paid  to  scx  or  rank  ;  in  ours,  tliey  are  directed  to  the  person.  Com- 
pliment,  however,  is  not  necessarily  flattery.  It  is,  at  worst,  but  a 
fwjlish  fashion,  a  misuse  of  words. 

The  experience  of  ages  had  not  then  convinced  the  poets  that  abattle 
fought  last  week  is  by  no  means  a  happy  subject  for  a  pindaric.  The 
capture  of  Namur  }>y  Louis  XIV.  had  been  magnificd  by  all  the  bards 
of  Paris.  The  same  fortress  was  unfortunate  enougli  to  give  occasion 
to  another  volley  of  odes  when  recaptured  l)y  King  William.  Con- 
greve's  contribution  vvas  a  series  of  irregular  stanzas ;  a  species  of 
versification  to  which  Cowley  and   his  imitators  had  givcn   a  tempo- 
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rary  eclat,  contirmed  aiid  hciglitcnccl  by  thc  success  of  AIexandcr's 
Feast.  Congreve  afterw  ards  condemned  these  lawless  nieasures ;  and, 
according  to  Johnson,  had  the  merit  of  teaching  the  world,  ''  that 
Pindar's  odes  were  regular,"  a  discovery  which,  we  venture  to  affirm, 
an  English  ear,  uuassisted  by  eyes  and  fingers,  would  never  have 
made.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufHcient  reason  why  a  long  ode  sljouhl 
not  occasionally  vary  its  movement,  if  there  be  a  corresponding 
variation  in  the  feeling;  but  each  system  should  certainly  have  a 
law,  an  ordonnance  witliin  itself,  and  there  ought  to  be  an  equilil)rium 
])etween  the  whole.  But  none  but  a  great  poet  should  be  allowed  to 
Mrite  irregular  stanzas.  Their  tempting  facility,  which  promises  to 
give  frcedom  to  thought,  does  in  reality  save  the  trouble  of  thiidving. 

Congreve  had  proiluced  three  comedies  in  as  many  years,  the  ouly 
im{X)rtant  results  of  that  leisure  and  freedom  from  care  which  the 
INIinister  had  bestowed  upon  him.  Nearly  two  years  clapsed  I>etwcen 
the  representation  of  "  Love  for  Love,"  and  that  of  the  "  IMourning 
Bride/'  his  single  tragedy,  which  was  morc  raj)turously  received  than 
any  product  of  his  comic  muse.  The  critics  have  not  confirmed  thc 
sentence  of  the  theatre.  Yet  the  iMourning  Bride  is  assurodly  the 
eflfort  of  no  common  ability.  It  contains  a  passage  which  Johnson 
pronounced  superior  to  any  single  spccch  in  Shakspeare,  and  which 
appears  to  us  more  poclical  than  any  thing  in  Rowe  or  Otway.  But 
])oetry  seldom  saves  a  new  play,  tliough  it  sometimes  happens,  tliat  a 
bcauty,  which  has  become  a  common  place,  adds  greatly  to  the  reputa- 
tion  of  an  actor  in  an  estidjlished  ])iece. 

Porliaps  the  great  succcss  of  the  **  INIourning  Bride "  might  l)c 
owing,  in  no  small  measure,  to  astonishment.  IMankind  are  always 
pleased  to  wonder  for  a  while,  though  they  are  soon  tired  of  wondering. 
A  tragedy  by  an  author  of  so  gay  and  comic  a  turn  as  Congreve,  was 
something  to  wonder  at.  iMoreover,  tragedics  arc  in  gcnoral  morc 
favourably  received  than  comcdies  in  their  first  run.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
for  a  serious  drama  to  be  hissed  ofF  thc  stage.  Truly  has  Tercncc 
s])oken  it  : — 

"  Tantiim  majus  oneris  habct  comedia,  quautum  minus  vcniip." 
Comedy  hns  ao  much  the  nwre  ofdifficuUyy  as  it  /uu  le$$  of  allineauce. 

Not  long  aftcr  the  api^earance  of  thc  "  IMourning  Bridc,"  Jcrcmy 
CoIIier "    j)roduccd   his  cclcbratcd  strictures   on    tlic   prnf]ninirss  aml 

•  Jercmy  CoUier  was  boni  at  Stow  Qui,  in  Cambridpeshire,  Septembor  23d,  1630. 
Ilis  father  was  a  learncd  divinc  and  linjau^^t,  and  some  tim«'  masler  «>f  the  Frtf  School 
at  Ipswich.  His  faniily  was  of  Yorkshirc.  His  i-ducation  wa.s  at  Ipswich,  and  Caius 
CoUcge,  CambridKC.     lie  took  hit  Mastcr'»  degree  iu  Hi7(»,  was  ordaiucd  Deacon  in 
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iimnoralitif  of  the  E/iglisk  stagc,  aiid  Congreve,  among  other  and  yet 
more  grjevous  ofFenders,  was  severely  handled  for  the  licence  of  his  pen. 

the  sanie  year,  aud  Priest  in  1677,  by  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  who 
has  been  meutioued  as  the  first  Bishop  of  noble  birth  after  the  Reformation.  Collier 
was  first  domestic  chaplain  at  Knowle,  in  Keut,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Dorset ;  then  Rector  of  Ampton,  in  Suffolk,  a  smatl  prefermeut,  which  he 
resigued  after  holding  it  abont  six  years ;  came  to  Loudon,  aud  was  made  Preacher 
at  Liucohi's  Inn.  How  far  his  orthodoxy  allowed  him  to  comply  with  James's 
measures  we  canuot  tell;  certainly  his  loyalty  did  not  allow  him  to  ackuowledge  the 
Revohition  Government.  He  became  a  stubborn  non-juror,  aud  a  determined  con- 
troversialist.  Almost  immediately  after  James's  departure,  he  broke  a  lance  with 
Burnet,  iu  a  pamphlet  eutitled  "  The  Desertion  Discmsed,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Country 
Gentlenmn,"  in  which  he  labours  to  prove  what  we  hope  no  houest  mau  that  has 
glanced  at  the  facts  with  half  an  eye  will  uow  dispute,  that  James's  retreat  was  occa- 
sioned  by  a  well-grounded  apprehension  of  persoual  danger;  aud  that,  therefore,  he 
could  not  truly  be  said  to  have  abdicated  his  throue,  Here  we  thoroughly  agree  with 
honest  Jereray,  whom  we  believe,  though  a  perilously  mistaken  man,  to  have  erred 
in  head,  not  heart,  and  to  have  beeu  an  honour  to  that  Church  for  which  he  would 
gladly  have  suffered  martyrdom.  That  his  understanding  was  uot  of  the  most  lucid 
crder,  was  in  some  sort  to  his  credit,  for  it  removes  all  reasonable  doubt  of  his 
sincerity.  His  opiuions  being  promulgated  with  little  caution,  and  with  uone  of  that 
rhetorical  artifice  which  utters  seditiou  in  hypothetical  propositions,  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  government  too  recently  established  to  allow  its  legality  to  be  discussed 
with  impunity.  CoIIier,  aud  Newton,  another  non-juringclergyman,  were  arrested  at 
Romney  Marsh,  iu  Kent,  on  suspicion  of  holding  iutercourse  with  the  disaffected  over 
the  channel.  No  eAddence,  however,  was  fovuid  to  couvict  them,  and  they  were 
discharged  on  bail.  But  liberty,  obtaiued  by  an  implied  admission  of  au  authority 
which  he  thought  usurped,  was  far  less  comfortable  to  Jeremy's  conscience,  than  the 
durance  which  made  him  a  sufferer  for  au  exiled  King.  He  went  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt,  withdrew  his  i-ecognisance,  aud  was  committed  to  the  Kiug's 
Bench,  but  shortly  after  discharged  freely,  at  the  request  of  mauy  friends,  and 
perhaps  by  the  good  sense  of  Justice  Holt,  who  might  easily  conceive,  that  a  prisouer 
for  conscience  sake  is  more  dangerous  to  a  government  founded  ou  opiuiou  than 
the  busiest  agitator  at  large.  Neither  fear  nor  favour,  however,  quietcd  the  zealous 
high-churchmau,  who  contiuucd  to  pour  forth  pamphlets  as  quick  as  he  could  write 
them,  all  which  are  now  forgottcn.  It  was  in  vain  that  Collier  was  the  foe  of  the 
"r/torious  and  immorlal,^' — that  he  was,  iu  some  judgmeuts,  the  martyr,  in  others  the 
eneray  and  disturber  of  his  church.  His  name  would  hardly  have  beeu  remembered, 
but  for  his  coutrovcrKy  with  play-wrights  and  players. 

One  of  his  proccedings,  however,  was  so  bold  and  singular,  that  it  has  gained  him 
a  place  in  that  important  department  of  history  which  relates  to  the  last  stage  of  the 
law.  When  Sir  John  Frieiid  and  Sir  William  Perkins  were  executed  for  the  assassin- 
ation  plot,  CoIIior,  together  with  Cook  and  Snatt,  divincs  of  like  principles,  publicly 
absolved  and  blessed  the  criminals  on  the  scaffold.  This,  which  was  probably  raeaut 
only  to  ass«;rt,  by  an  extraordiuary  and  overt  act,  the  absolving  power  of  the  priest- 
hood,  was  construed  into  an  avowed  approval  of  assassination.  Of  coui-sc  a  prosecu- 
tion  followcd.  Snatt  and  (Jook  were  sent  to  Ncwgate,  but  after  a  time  discharged 
«vithout  a  trial :  Collier,  who  scrnpled  to  give  bail,  abscouded,  aud  was  outlawed,  au 
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Hc  would  have  donc  wiscly  Iiad  lie,  like  Drydcn,  at  oncc  adniittcd  thc 
justice   of  the  charge.     But  he  was  youug,  conscious  of  tiiient,  clatcHl 

incapacity  under  which  he  laboureJ  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  two  Archbishops,  and 
teu  Bishops,  published  a  strong  declaration  in  censure  of  his  conduct  with  regard  to 
the  absolution.  He  replied  agaiu  and  again,  with  the  perseverence  of  one  determined 
to  have  the  last  word.  Yet,  though  seldom  disengaged  from  controversy,  hc  found 
time  to  compose  many  works  of  a  more  peaceful  character;  some  of  which  were 
essays,  in  which  he  concentrated  the  results  of  his  meditatious,  and  some  ponderous 
dictionaries  and  histories,  iu  which  he  treasured  the  fruits  of  his  reading.  Perhaps 
polemic  writing  was  to  him  an  agreeable  excitement,  a  healthful  exercise,  a  game 
which,  however  it  was  played,  pleased  him  with  the  conceit  of  winniug,  and  never 
impaired  the  health  of  his  body  or,  the  iunermost  peace  of  his  soul.  His  essays, 
though  not  much  rcad  at  present,  have  had  their  admirers,  and  comprchcnd  a  range 
of  subjects,  the  mere  selection  of  which  proves  that  Collier  possessed  that  essoutial  of 
an  active,  exploring  mind,  a  sympathy  with  all  human  interests.  On  the  business  of 
the  grave,  and  on  the  pleasures  of  the  gay,  he  often  looked  with  anger,  but  scldom 
with  inditference.  Those  essays,  sorae  of  which  are  dialogues,  others  set  discourscs, 
and  some  translations  from  the  fathcrs,  treat  of  clothes,  duelliug,  music,  and  the 
spleen, — the  office  of  a  chaplain,  thc  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  the  weaknef»  of 
human  reason.  It  was  in  the  year  1698  that  he  published  "  A  short  Vinv  o/  the 
Immorality  and  Prufaneness  of  the  English  Statfe,  together  tcith  the  Sense  of  Antiifniti/ 
on  this  Argumcnt."  As  usual,  the  weakest  part  of  the  work  is  that  in  which  he 
attempts  to  shame  the  moderns  Ly  ancient  example.  If  more  moral  sentences  might 
be  extracted  from  Plautus  or  Tcrence  than  from  Vanburgh  or  Congreve,  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  general  tendency  of  their  writings  bc  nmch  better.  We  ard 
glad,  however,  that  Jeremy  a/lmits  the  comparative  purity  of  the  elder  English  drama, 
and  even  alleges  the  authority  of  Ben  Jonson  aud  Flctcher  against  the  imnioral  pre- 
tences  of  th^ir  succcssors.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  maiu  merit  of  CoUier 
was  that  of  calliug  the  question  into  thc  tuiirt  of  Conscience.  There  might  be  much 
coarseness,  much  pedautry,  much  bigotrj'  iu  his  pleadings ;  but  yet  the  goodness  of 
his  cause,  and  the  unanswerable  nature  ofhis  evideuce,  sccured  him  the  victor}% 

Congreve  was  not    the    ouly  culprit    that  spake  iu  his  own  defeuce.     Vanburgh, 
whose  Relapse  and  Provoked  Wife  had  been  marked  objects  of  CoUier^s  animadver 
sions,  produccd  "A  Short  Vindication "  of  those  plays.     CoIIicr  made  a  point  of 
answering  his  answerers — a  task  which   mauy  polemics  thiuk  it  prudent  lo  decliuc. 
II is  pamphlets  on  this  subject  alone  make  up  a  prctty  thick  volurae. 

We  have  uieutioncd  iu  the  ti'xt,that  by  thus  appearingas  thechampion  of  raorality, 
lic  softened  the  auimosities  which  his  politics  hud  occxsioued :  aud  he  mijchl  \try 
probably  have  completely  rccouciled  himself  to  the  govemment,  and  riscu  to  high 
prcfermeut,  if  hc  had  heen  so  disposed.  But  whether  he  had  inviucible  htiiKs  uf  the 
restoration  of  the  old  order  of  things,  or,  as  we  iHlieve,  had  ujade  his  error  guardion 
of  his  faith  and  conscience,  he  continued  a  schismatic  from  horror  of  schitim,  and  a 
bad  suhject  through  excess  of  loyaltj',  Vet  lo  tlio  houour  of  the  n'»u-jurors  bc  it 
spokeu,  they  were  assertors  of  church  liberty.  If  llny  were  wri»ug  in  their  sentiinent« 
as  to  the  constituentj  of  a  church,  they  maintained  thc  sacrcd  right  of  the  church  to 
dispose  of  its  owu  ofTices,  without  int»Tnreuce  of  the  civil  |>ower.  Acc«»rdingly,  Dr. 
<ieorg»' Ilicks,  who  had  brcn  fousecrated  by  ihe  <lrprivtil  Bi^iiop>  of  Norwich,  Ely, 
and  Peterborough,  uuder  ihe  obH»»Icti   tiile  of  SuffhiRau  of  Thetfurd,  iu  lti*Jl,  cou 
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with  success,  iind  prokibly  uncouscious  of  ill  intcnt.  He  attempted  an 
answer,  m  hich  only  brought  upon  hiiu  a  fi-esh  castigation.  In  truth, 
his  defence  was  as  feeble  as  his  cause  was  indefensible.* 

ferred  episcopal  ordinatiou  on  Collier  in  1713,  a  period  when  the  negociations  at 
Utrecht,  the  discords  of  the  English  Ministry,  and  the  supposed  bias  of  Queen  Aune, 
had  revived  the  spirits  of  the  Jacobites  j  but  as  this  ceremony  did  not  give  him  a 
Bishop's  power  on  earth,  it  passed  over  iinuoticed  by  the  ruling  party.  Collier  did 
not  die  till  1726,  when  he  expired  on  the  26th  of  April,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Pancras  church-yard. 

Besides  the  works  we  have  mentioned  above,  he  was  author  of  an  Historical 
Dictionary,  chiefly  taken  from  Moreri,  which,  like  many  other  old  books,  may  some- 
times  be  found  in  libraries  where  you  would  least  expeet  it,  among  the  few  books  of  a 
small  tradesman,  or  the  chance  gathered  assemblage  of  odd  volumes  which  a  wet 
day  prodiices  from  the  cupboard  of  a  country  inu.  Moreri  was  himself  a  very  inac- 
curate  compiler,  and  perhaps  Collier  has  uot  materially  diminished  his  bluuders.  The 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  om-  author  we  cauuot  pretend  to  have  read.  On  such  a 
subject  his  peculiar  opinious  must  have  been  more  than  usually  active.  Mr.  Dibdin 
tells  us  that  it  might  once  be  had  for  the  price  of  waste  paper,  but  that  the  days  of 
hook-vandalism  are  passed — so  much  the  worse  for  poor  book-worms.  There  are  few 
brauches  of  learniug  ou  which  eveu  well-educated  Euglishmen  are  so  ill-informed  as 
upon  ecclesiastical  history,  surely  the  most  interesting  that  a  christian  or  a  philoso- 
pher  cau  study.  Southey's  "  Book  of  the  Church  "  will  go  far  to  rcmove  this  reproach 
as  far  as  England  aud  the  Church  of  England  are  concerned. 

*  "  I  cannot  think  it  reasonable,  that  because  Mr.  Collier  is  pleased  to  write  one 
chapter  of  immodesty,  aud  another  of  profaneness,  that  therefore  every  expression 
traduced  by  him  under  those  heads  shall  be  condemued  as  obscene  and  profane 
immediately,  and  without  further  euquiry.  Perhaps  Mr.  Collier  is  acquainted  with 
the  Deceptio  vistis,  and  presents  objects  to  the  view  through  a  stained  glass:  things 
may  appear  seemingly  profane,  when  in  reality  they  are  only  seen  through  a  profane 
medium,  and  the  true  colour  is  dissembled  by  the  help  of  a  sophistical  varnish : 
therefore,  1  demand  the  privilege  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  to  appear  before  a  just 
judge,  in  an  uncounterfeit  light." 

This  is  a  weak  resistance,  a  puny  attempt  at  pleasantry,  unworthy  of  one  of  Con- 
greve^s  wit-woulds.  The  following  sophistry,  though  shallow  enoiigh,  is  rather  more 
ingenious: — 

"  Because  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  chapter  of  the  profaneness  of  the  stage,  has  founded 
great  part  of  his  accusation  upon  the  liberty  which  poets  take  of  using  some  words 
in  thtir  plays  which  have  been  sometimes  employed  by  the  translators  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  j  1  desire  that  the  following  distinction  may  be  admitted,  viz. :  that  when 
words  are  applied  to  sacred  things,  and  with  a  design  to  treat  of  sacred  things,  they 
ought  to  be  understood  accordingly ;  but  when  they  are  otherwise  applied,  the  diver 
sity  of  the  subject  gives  a  diversity  of  signification  ;  and  in  truth,  he  might  as  well 
except  against  the  common  use  of  the  alphabet  in  poetry,  because  the  same  letters 
are  necessary  to  the  spelling  of  words  which  are  mentioned  in  Sacred  Writ." 

But  the  disposition  of  a  drowning  man  to  catch  at  a  straw  wa5  ncver  more  pitiably 
bctraycd  than  in  what  follows:— 

"  It  may  not  bc  impcrtiueut  to  take  uoticc  of  a  very  common  cxpedieut  which  is 
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Wliile  we  gladly  acknowledgc  the  excellcnt  sco|)e  and  general  justice 
of  Collier's  reproofs,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  the  effect  of 
his  admonitions  was  as  great  and  sudden  as  some  havc  supposed.  IIo 
has  been  complimented  asthe  purificr  of  comedy,  and  tlie  grcat  rcformer 
of  that  stage  which  he  purposed  not  to  reform,  but  to  overthrow.  Ile 
certainly  excited  a  great  sensation,  and  gained  both  tlie  King  and  the 
people  to  his  side.  William,  educated  in  the  strictness  of  Presbyterian 
discipline,  and  enured  to  the  sobriety  of  Dutcli  manners,  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  old  non-juror's  buldness,  that  he  intcrfcred  to  mitigato 
the  severity  of  those  laws  which  Collier's  Jacobite  principles  had  iuducod 
him  to  ofFend.  Even  the  police  were  aroused  by  the  crying  scandal. 
Betterton  and  IMrs.  Bruccgirdle  were  fined  for  pronouncing  profane 
and  indccent  words  on  the  stage  ;  and  Colley  Cibber  tells  us  that 
comedy  grew  modest.  The  authors  and  actors  might  bc  ujwn  thcir 
guard  M'hile  public  opinion,  that  Argus  with  a  hundrcd  drowsy  eyes, 
was  half  aM'akened  to  their  enormities  ;  and  many  well-nieaning  j)eopIe, 
roused  by  the  indignant  commentaries  of  Collier,  blushcd  to  find  what 
they  had  not  blushed  at  before.  But,  v.itli  fcw  cxccjitions,  thc  drama- 
tists  shewed  as  littlc  amcndment  in  their  subsc<iueiit  j>r(Mluctioiis,  as 
contrition  in  their  angry  rcplies.  It  was  not  in  Collier's  powcr  to 
create  a  new  idea  of  \\\t,  or  to  erect  a  new  standard  of  reputation  ;  aiid 
wliile  vice  might  l^e  called  wit  without  loss  of  rcjmtation,  it  would  never 
want  auditors  who  stood  well  with  the  world.  Thc  worst  of  thc  old 
plays  continued  to  be  acted  for  maiiy  ycars  aftcr  tlic  date  of  ColIicr's 
diatribe  ;  the  new  ones  were  a  little  more  dcccnt,  but  not  a  jot  niore 
moral. 

Whatevor  refinement  may  have  taken  jdacc  in  thc  jniblic  taste  for 
diversion   (and   doubtless  the   improvement   is  considerable),  is  to  bo 

inade  use  of  to  recommend  the  instniction  of  our  plays,  which  is  this:  after  thc  actioii 
of  the  play  is  over,  and  the  delights  of  the  representation  at  an  end,  there  is  generally 
care  taken  that  the  inorals  of  the  whole  shall  be  suniiiud  up  aiid  deliviTfd  tti  tbe 
audience,  in  the  ver)'  last  and  conch:diiig  liiies  of  the  pocin.  Thc  iiitrntiitii  i)f  Uiis 
is,  that  thc  delight  of  the  representation  may  not  .so  strongly  povstss  the  ininds  of  the 
audicncc  as  to  make  thrin  forgct  or  o\ersfc  the  instnictioii  :  it  is  the  lust  thinir  said, 
that  it  may  make  the  Uist  impression  ;  and  it  is  always  coniprehendcd  iu  a  f t  w  lin»  s, 
aiid  put  into  rhyme,  that  it  may  be  easy  and  engaging  to  the  memor}-." 

And  so,  the  whole  tendency  of  fivc  acts  of  intrigue,  lying,  ndiilterv,  aud  dtuibU- 
cntendre,  was  to  be  corrected  by  a  few  coupIeLs  of  iiiigling   inorality,  spt>keii  to  ihe 
pit  when  thc  curtain  was  falling!     This  is  a  death-bcd  repcntaiicc  trith  a  vengt4U)ce. 

Congreve's  answt-r  to  CoIIitT  was  addn-ssed,  in  the  ft»rm  of  lettcrs,  t*»  WuhtT  Moyle, 
Esq.  and  entitled,  ^^  Ameiubtunts  of  Mr.  CoHiir^.t  /hIm'  artd  imprr/rrt  iitottoni  frum 
thr  Olil  Unclulor^  Dtnihlr  Deiiler^  Lav/ur  Lirfe,  niiti  the  Monrninif  Briiie^  b\f  ike  Author 
ofthiiie  Pliiifs." 
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ascribed  to  other  causes  tlian  tlie  severity  of  satirists,  or  even  tlie  fulmi- 
nations  of  the  pulpit.  The  chief  of  these  are,  the  general  good  educa- 
tion  of  females^  the  purifying  influences  of  female  society,  the  higher 
value  set  upon  the  domestic  afFections,  tlie  greater  freedom  of  choice  in 
marriage,  and  the  more  frequent  intercourse  between  the  rehgious  and 
the  fashionable  world. 

It  has  been  surmised,  without  much  reason,  that  the  reproof  of 
Collier  alienated  Congreve  from  the  stage.  Yet  he  produced  another 
comedy,  written  with  infinite  labour,  but  without  any  regard  to  the 
censor's  admonitions.  The  reception  of  this  play  fell  far  below  his 
expectations ;  and  if  we  may  credit  the  account  given  in  the  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets,"  published  under  the  name  of  Theophilus  Cibber,  his 
disappointment  betrayed  him  into  a  folly  more  ludicrous  than  any  that 
he  ridiculed  on  the  scene.  According  to  this  incredible  anecdote,  he 
rushed  upon  the  stage  in  a  passion,  and  "  desired  the  audience  to  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  shewing  their  dislike,  for  he  never  intended 
to  write  again  for  the  theatre,  nor  submit  his  works  again  to  the  cen- 
sure  of  impotent  critics."  The  audience  must  surely  have  conchided 
that  he  had  undertaken  to  play  the  fool  of  the  comedy  himself,  and 
that  for  once  the  fool  was  "a  fool  indeed."  But  Congreve  had  too  much 
sense  and  too  much  pride  to  have  acted  thus,  however  keenly  he  might 
resent  the  stupidity  of  the  many-headed  monster.  The  tale  may  safely 
be  set  down  as  one  of  "  the  weak  inventions  "  which  a  poor  slave  of  the 
ink-horn  is  ever  ready  to  believc  and  promulgate  of  a  rich,  caressed, 
and  pensioned  author.  Nothing  disposes  the  humours  so  strongly  to 
the  acetic  fermentation  of  envy,  as  the  hopeless,  heartless  drudgery  of 
the  brain  ;  and  Envy  is  more  credulous  tlian  Love,  Fear,  Superstition, 
even  Vanity  itself. 

Congreve,  however,  was  mortified  at  the  dulness  of  his  critics,  and 
provoked  that  all  the  labor  limce  had  been  thrown  away.  But  no  man 
should  ever  expect  to  profit  in  purse  or  reputation  by  superfluous  pains- 
taking.  That  very  polish,  that  diligent  selection  and  considerate 
collocation  of  words,  that  tight-lacing  of  sentences  into  symmetry,  that 
exquisite  propriety  of  each  part  and  particle  of  the  wholc,  whicli  make 
"  The  Way  of  the  World  "  *  so  perfect  a  model  of  acuminated  satire, 

*  "But  little  of  it  was  prepared  for  that  {^eneral  taste  which  seems  now  to  be  predo- 
minant  in  the  palates  of  our  audience.  'l"liose  characters  which  are  meant  to  be 
ridiculed  iu  most  of  our  comedies,  are  of  fools  so  gross,  that  in  my  humble  opiuiou 
they  should  rather  disturb  than  divert  the  well-natured  and  reflective  part  of  an 
audience:  they  are  rather  objects  of  charity  than  contempt,  and  instead  of  moving 
our  mirth,  they  ought  very  ofteu  to  excite  our  compassion.  This  reflection  moved 
me  to  design  some  characters  which  should  seem  ridiculous,  not  so  much  through  a 
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detract  more  from  scenic  illusion  than  tlioy  add  to  histrionic  effect. 
Tbe  dialogue  of  this  play  is  no  more  akin  to  actual  conversatiou,  than 
the  quick  step  of  an  opera  dancer  to  the  haste  of  pursuit  or  terror.  No 
actor  could  give  it  the  unpremeditated  air  of  common  sj^eech.  But 
there  is  another  aud  raore  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  "  Way 
of  the  World"  as  an  acting  })lay.  It  has  no  moral  interest.  There  is 
no  one  person  in  the  dramotis  personce  for  Mhom  it  is  possible  to  care. 
Vice  may  be,  and  too  often  has  been,  niade  interesting;  but  cold- 
hearted,  unprincipled  villainy  never  can.  The  conduct  of  every  charac- 
ter  is  so  thoroughly  and  so  equally  coutemptiblc,  that  howevcr  you 
suspend  the  moral  code  of  judgmeut,  you  cannot  sympathise  in  the 
success,  or  exult  in  the  defeat  of  any. 

With  all  these  abatements,  it  is  impossible  to  read  this  comedy 
without  wonder  and  admiration  ;  but  it  is  an  admiration  altogether 
intellectual,  by  which  no  man  is  made  l^etter. 

This  was  Congreve's  last  aj){)earance  on  the  stage.  Perhaps  he  had 
already  outlived  that  sleepless  activity  of  animal  spirits  which  made 
his  work  delightful  to  himself,  and  thought  he  had  fully  earned  the 
commendation  of  Dryden. — 

Well,  theu,  the  piomis'd  hour  is  conie  at  last; 
The  present  age  of  wit  obscures  the  past : 
Strong  were  our  sires,  and  as  thcy  fought  they  writ, 
Conquering  with  force  of  arms,  and  dint  of  wit; 
Theirs  was  the  giant  race,  before  the  flood  ; 
And  thus,  wheu  Charlcs  return'd,  oiu-  empire  stood. 
Like  Janus,  he  the  stubborn  soil  manur'd, 
With  rules  of  husbandry  the  rankness  cur'd, 
Tam'd  us  to  mauners  when  the  stage  was  rude, 
And  boisterous  F.nglish  wit  with  art  indued. 
Our  age  was  culti\  ated  thus  at  leugth, 
But  what  we  gain'd  iu  skill,  we  lost  in  strength. 
Our  builders  were  with  want  of  genius  cursti 
Thc  sccond  teniple  was  not  like  the  first ; 
Till  you,  the  best  Vitruvius,  came  at  leugth; 
Our  beauties  equal,  but  excel  our  strength. 

natural  fully  (which  is  incorrigibh»,  and  therefore  not  propcr  for  the  stapt),  a«»  through 
an  affected  wit— a  wit  which,  at  the  same  tiinc  that  it  Ls  affected,  if<  oXso  false.  As 
there  is  some  difficnlrv  in  the  forraation  of  a  characUr  of  this  nature,  v»  there  is 
some  hazard  which  attends  the  progresH  of  it»  succi>ss  on  the  stage;  for  many  cunu-  lo 
a  play  so  overcharged  with  criticiHm,  that  they  very  often  let  fty  tkdr  censure  when, 
through  their  rashne^^s,  th.y  have  mistaken  tlieir  aini.  Thia  I  bad  occasion  lately  to 
observe;  for  thls  play  had  been  acted  two  or  threc  day»  befiore  »ome  of  these  hasty 
judgcs  could  distiuguish  betweeu  the  character  of  a  wrt-wouldaiid  a  mxV^—Dtdkation. 
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Firm  Doric  pillars  found  your  solid  base, 
The  fair  Coriuthian  crowns  the  higher  space  ; 
Thus  all  below  is  strength,  and  all  above  is  grace. 
]  n  easy  dialogue  is  Fletcher's  praise  j 
He  niov'd  the  mind,  but  had  no  power  to  raise. 
Great  Jonson  did  by  strength  of  judgment  please, 
Yet  doubling  Fletcher's  force,  he  wants  his  ease. 
In  diffring  talents  both  adorn'd  their  age ; 
One  for  the  study,  t'other  for  the  stage. 
But  both  to  Congreve  justly  shall  submit, 
One  match'd  in  judgment,  both  o'er-match'd  iu  wit. 
In  him  all  beauties  of  this  age  we  see, 
Etheredge  his  courtship,  Southern's  purity, 
The  satire,  wit,  and  strength  of  manly  Wicherly, 
All  this  in  blooming  youth  you  have  achieved, 
Nor  are  your  foiPd  contemporaries  griev'd : 
So  much  the  sweetness  of  your  manners  move, 
We  cannot  envy  you,  because  we  love. 
Fabius  might  joy  in  Scipio,  when  he  saw 
A  beardless  consul  made  against  the  law, 
And  join  his  suffrage  to  the  votes  of  Rome, 
Though  he  with  Hannibal  was  overcome. 
Thus  old  Romano  bow'd  to  RaphaePs  fame, 
And  scholar  to  the  youth  he  taught  became. 

Oh  that  your  brows  my  laurel  had  sustain'd ; 
Well  had  I  been  depos'd  if  you  had  reign'd ! 
The  father  had  descended  for  the  son, 
For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne. 
Thus  when  the  state  one  Edward  did  depose, 
A  greater  Edward  in  his  room  arose. 
But  now,  not  I,  but  poetry  is  curs'd, 
For  Tom  the  second  reigns  like  Tom  the  first. 
But  let  'em  not  mistake  my  patron's  part, 
Nor  call  his  charity  their  own  desert. 
Yet  this  I  prophesy ;  thou  shalt  be  seen, 
(Tho'  with  some  short  parenthesis  between), 
High  on  the  throne  of  Wit,  and  seated  there, 
Not  mine  (thafs  little)  but  thy  laurel  wear. 
Thy  first  attempt  an  early  promise  made, 
That  early  promise  this  has  more  than  paid, 
So  bold,  yet  so  judiciously  you  dare, 
That  your  lcast  praise  is  to  be  regular. 
Time,  place,  and  action  may  with  pains  be  wrought, 
But  genius  must  be  born,  and  never  can  be  taught ; 
This  is  your  portion  ;  this  your  native  store; 
Heav'n,  that  but  once  was  prodigal  before, 
To  Shakspeare  gave  as  much,  she  could  not  give  him  more. 

Maintain  your  post;  thafs  all  the  fame  you  need, 
For  'tis  impossibleyou  should  ]jroceed  : 
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Already  I  aui  worn  with  cares  aiid  age, 

And  just  abaudoniug  th'  uugrateful  stagc; 

Unprofitably  kept  at  Hea\  'ns  expeuse, 

I  live  a  rent  charge  on  his  providence ; 

But  you,  whom  every  muse  and  grace  adorn, 

Whom  I  foresee  to  bettcr  fortunes  born, 

Be  kind  to  my  remains,  and  oh  !  defend 

Against  your  judgmeut  your  departed  frietKl. 

Let  uot  th'  insulting  foe  my  fame  pursue, 

But  shade  those  laurels  which  descend  to  you ; 

And  take  for  tribute  what  these  lines  express ; 

You  merit  more,  nor  could  my  love  do  less 
Congreve  was  almost  as  happy  in  the  commendations  of  his  brothcr 
authors,  as  in  the  favours  of  ministers,  and  the  smiles  of  great  ladies. 
Dennis,  whose  disease  was  not  a  plethora  of  complajsance,  dechired 
"  that  Congreve  left  the  stage  early,  and  comedy  left  it  with  him." 
Thougli  he  no  longer  exposed  himself  to  the  brunt  of  a  theatrical 
audience,  he  still  kept  his  name  awake  by  the  production  of  occasional 
pocms,  which  were  highly  praised  in  their  day,  but  their  day  has  long 
])een  past.  They  were  written  in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  and  fashion 
was  then  a  more  potent  arbitress  of  rej)utation  than  now.  The  world 
of  literature  was  then  the  town  :  the  town  took  its  cue  from  the  court, 
and  the  court  echoed  the  decisions  of  some  "scribbling  peer,"  some 
Lord  of  the  INIiscellanies."  George  the  Second's  Queen,  Cart>Iine,  seenis 
to  have  Ijeen  tlic  last  personage  who,  by  the  mere  prerogative  of  rank, 
could  bring  a  bw)k  into  vogue. 

The  lattcr  years  of  Congreve  furnish  little  or  nothing  worth  record- 
ing.  Though  he  never  took  a  very  active  part  in  politics,  he  ranke<l 
Mith  the  Whigs,  and  remained  constant  to  his  first  patntn,  Ilalifax. 
Hence  there  was  some  fear  lest,  on  the  changc  of  Queeii  Anne's 
Ministry,  in  1710,  he  might  \)c  deprived  of  his  places.  Several  j>ors4»ns 
of  conscquence  made  interest  with  Ilarley,  the  new  Secretary,  and 
Maicenas  elect,  that  he  might  not  be  disturl)ed.  But  thc  Miiiistcr 
would  not  have  it  thought  that  the  Poet  owed  his  immunity  to  any 
interest  but  that  of  the  Muses,  and  answered  the  mediators  in  the 
words  of  Virgil : — 

Nou  obtusa  adeo  gcstamus  pcctora  Teucri 

Nec  tam  aversus  equos  Tyria  Sol  jungit  ab  urbe. 

The  Tories,  whose  l)est  virtue  is  their  generosity,  suffered  Congreve 
to  retaiii  his  emoluments  without  imj)osiiig  any  conditions  ;  and  \u\  by 
holdiiig  tliem,  did  not  conceive  hiinsflf  to  have  incurred  an  »»bIig:itioii 
to  \)c  ungrateful.  He  sigiialized  his  adhereiice  to  tlie  ousted  |>arty  in 
tlie  very  year  of  tlieir  defeat,  by  dedicating  a  lolhrtioii  of  his  works  to 
the  Ex-INIinister  Halifax.     His  fidelitv  was  rewanled.  on  the  t-eturn  of 
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his  frieiids  to  power,  witli  an  additional  place^  wliich  made  his  income 
altogether  £1200  a  year.     The  ideas  of  poetry  and  poverty  have  been 
80  long  and  so  inveterately  connected,  even  in  the  minds  of  Poets  them- 
selves,  tliat  it  is  no  great  wonder  if  Congreve^  in  his  affluence,  chose  to 
forget  that  he  had  ever  exercised  a  craft  so  rarely  profitable,  or  felt  a 
proud  reluctance  to  be  reckoned  with  writers  by  trade.     There  are  few 
anecdotes  which    have   been   more  fi*equently  repeated    than  that   of 
Congreve's  interview  with  Voltaire.      The  Frenchman,  whose  ambition 
was  the  literary  supremacy  of  the  age,  was  much  surprised  that  Con- 
greve  should  listen  coldly  to  the  praises  of  his  own  works^  speak  of 
them  as  trifles  beneath  him,  and  desire  to  be  visited  only  as  a  gentle- 
man  living  retired,  and  at  his  ease.     "  Had  you  been  so  unfortunate," 
replied  Voltaire^  "as  to  be  only  a  gentleman,  I  should  not  have  visited 
you  at  all."     The  retort  was  just  in  itself :  but  it  is  somewhat  harsh  to 
censure  Congreve  for  vanity  and  contemptihle  affectation.     A  man  is 
not  necessarily  ashamed^  or  alfFectiug  to  be  ashamed,  of  his  occupation, 
past  or  present,  because  he  does  not  choose  to  make  it  the  ground  of 
his  acceptance  in  society.     Our  author  on  this  occasion  has  found  an 
able  vindicator  in  Mason.     In  fact^  Congreve  had  gained  from  literature 
whatever  literature  could  give  him ;  opulence,  applause,  the  empire  of 
wit,  and  the  conversation  of  the  great.     Pope,  by  laying  the  translated 
Iliad  at  his  feet,  had  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  chief  poet  of  his 
time.     Thus  it  was  the  fortune  of  Congreve  to  receive  honour  from 
the  veteran  bard  of  the  generation  before  him,  and  from   the  young 
aspirant  upon  whom  the  hopes  of  the  next  were  settled.     Though  he 
retired  long  before  his  death  from  the  field  where  alone  he  had  reaped 
true  glory,  he  did  not  outlive  his  reputation.    He  had  the  more  singular 
felicity  to  be  commended  by  most,  and  maligned  by  none. 

Yet  his  latter  years  were  not  without  affliction.  Catai*acts  in  his 
eyes  terminated  in  total  blindness,  and  he  was  a  martyr  to  the  gout, 
from  which  he  vainly  sought  relief  by  a  visit  to  Bath.  An  over- 
turn  in  his  chariot  made  his  case  hopeless.  He  returned  to  London, 
and  cxpired  at  his  house  (situate  where  now  stands  HoIIand  House)  on 
the  29th  of  January,  1 728-9.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  by  Henrietta,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough.  This  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Duke,  and  wife 
of  Lord  Godolphin,  was  so  warmly  attachcd  to  Congreve,  that,  if  the 
common  report  Ikj  true,  his  loss  must  have  disordered  her  brain.  It 
is  said  that  she  had  his  image  mouldcd  in  wax,  of  the  size  of  life — 
talkcd  to  it  as  if  living,  helped  it  at  table  to  the  same  dishes  which  the 
deceascd  was  known  to  prefer,  and  had  an  imaginary  sorc  on  its  leg 
attcndcd  with  all  thc  carc  of  surgery.    Therc  is  no  possibility  of  setting 
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limits  to  inaduess;,  but  tliis  tale  l)ears  niarks  of  gross  cxaggeratioii. 
JMost  likely  it  originated  in  tlie  report  of  sonie  discarded  waiting  niaid, 
who  thoitght  she  had  some  time  or  other  overlieard  her  lady  talking  to 
IMr.  Congreve's  bust. 

The.conduct  of  Congreve  in  leaving  £10,000,  the  amassings  of  a 
close  economy,  to  this  Duchess,  has  been  severely  repreliended.  If  liis 
relations  were  poor,  he  had  certainly  much  l)etter  have  bestoMed  his 
fortune  on  the  poor  than  on  the  wealthy.  Still,  it  was  not  by  inlierit- 
ance  from  parents,  nor  by  aid  of  kinsfolk,  that  he  ]>ecame  rich.  To  the 
great  he  owed  his  property,  and  to  tlie  great  he  rcturned  it.  He 
offended  no  nile  of  justice  by  so  doing. 

From  a  rapid  survey  of  his  life  and  character,  he  seems  to  have  beeu 
one  of  those  indifferent  cliildreu  of  the  earth  "  whom  ^he  worhl  cannot 
hate ; "  who  are  neither  too  good  nor  too  bad  for  the  present  state  of 
existence,  andwho  mav  fairlyexpect  their  portion  hcre.  The  darkest — 
at  least  the  most  cnduring — stain  on  his  memory,  is  the  immorality  of 
his  writings ;  but  this  was  the  vice  of  the  time,  and  his  comedies  are 
considerably  more  decorous  than  tliose  of  his  predecessors.  They  arc 
too  cold  to  ])e  mischicvous  ;  they  keep  thc  brain  in  too  inressant  inaction 
to  allow  the  passions  to  kindle.  For  thosc  who  sciirch  into  tlic  powers 
of  intellect,  the  combinations  of  thought  which  may  l)e  prtxhiciMl  by 
volition,  the  plays  of  Congreve  may  form  a  profitablc  study,  But  their 
time  is  Hed — on  tlie  stage  they  will  l)c  received  no  more  ;  and  «>f  the 
devotces  of  light  reaxiing,  such  as  could  read  thcni  without  disgiist 
wouid  probably  |)cruse  them  with  little  pleasure.* 

•  It  is  rcported,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  expressed  miich  disapprohation 
of  some  part  of  his  works.  But  as  this  disapprobation  was  «'xpresstd  in  tho  prcsenoc 
of  a  Uuaker,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  inuch  of  it  was  contritiou,  and  how  miich  ixjhte- 
ncss.  He  left  hicveral  small  legacics,  and  £200  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdlc,  thc  ubject  of  his 
youthful  galkuitry.     Dr.  Johnsoa's  critique  ou  Cougreve  b  oac  of  his  bappiesL 
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In  a  very  entertainiiig  little  essay,  prefixed,  we  believe,  by  tlie  late 
Dr.  Beddoes,  of  Bristol,  to  an  edition  of  the  works  of  John  Brown,  is  a 
classification  of  physicians,  according  to  the  Linnaean  method, — as  the 
cantiiig  doctor,  the  wheedling  doctor,  the  Adonis  doctor,  and  the  btilli/ 
quack  doctor ;  which  last  genus  and  species  is  exemplified  by  that 
eminent  Yorkshire  worthy,  and  great  benefactor  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  John  RadclifFe.  But  we  do  not  recollect  any  mention  of 
the  Quaker  philanthropist  doctor.  Yet  such  a  one  was  John  Fothergill, 
a  man  Mho  rather  lives  in  the  gratitude  of  mankind  for  the  good  that 
he  did,  than  in  the  archives  of  science  for  the  facts  he  discovered,  the 
phaenomena  he  explained,  or  tlie  theories  he  constructed. 

John  Fothergill,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  a  member  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  and  seems  to  have  had  considerable  influence  among 
his  brethren,  and,  like  many  of  that  public-spirited  community,  who 
make  a  point  of  conscience  of  whatever  they  engage  in,  a  keen  politi- 
cian.  In  the  year  1734  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  contested 
election  for  Yorkshire,,  and  in  concert  with  Joseph  Storr,  wrote  a 
circular  letter  to  the  society,  lamenting  that  some  of  them  had  given 
votes  inconsistent  with  iinity  and  good  report,  and  recommending  to 
their  favour  Sir  Rowland  Winn  and  Cholmondeley  Turner.  Whcther 
these  candidates  were  conspicuous  for  opposition  to  the  war  which  was 
then  raging  on  the  continent,  or  for  advocacy  of  a  general  distribution 
of  political  privilege,  or  wcre  distinguished  from  their  opponents  by 
sobriety  and  sanctity  of  demeanor,  or  what  other  claims  they  had  to 
the  support  of  the  Friends,  we  are  unable  to  detcrmine. 

Jolin  Fothergill  the  elder,  after  travelling  all  over  America,  scttled 
at  Knaresborough  as  a  brewer,  was  successful,  so  as  to  enable  liim  to 
retire  from  business  to  a  small  farm  at  Carr-End,  near  Richmond, 
where  his  son  John  was  born  in  1712,  eithcr  on  tlie  8th  of  March  or 
thc  12th  of  October.  He  was  the  sccond  son  of  his  father.  The  eldest, 
Alcxandcr,  studied  the  law,  and  inlieritcd  the  family  estate.  Joseph, 
thc  third,  was  an  ironmongcr  at  Stockport,  in  Chcshire.     Samuel,  tlic 
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youngest,  went  to  Anierica,  and  becanie  a  cekbrated  Qnaker  preaclier. 
Anne,  the  only  daughter,  bccanie  tlie  companion  of  her  brotlier  John, 
and  survived  him. 

John  received  his  early  education  under  his  maternal  grandfatlier, 
Thomas  Houghton,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Cheshire,  and  afterwards 
at  the  school  of  Sedburgh.  His  chissical  attiiinments  were  at  least 
resj^ectable,  as  appears  from  some  of  Iiis  medical  works  in  Latin.  As 
the  principles  in  which  he  was  educated  shut  liim  out  from  the  English 
Universities,  while  the  turn  of  liis  mind  disinclined  him  to  the  activc 
pursuits  of  commerce,  he  chose  the  medical  profession,  the  only  profes- 
sion  in  which  a  Quaker  can  expect  to  rise,  or  indeed  can  engage,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  religion.  He  was  apprenticcd 
to  Benjamin  Bartlet,*  surgeon  and  apothecary,  of  Bradford,  in  the  year 
I7I8,  and  served  out  the  full  term  of  seven  years,  Mliereby  he  gjiined 
a  very  intimate  acquaintance  witli  the  practical  part  of  pliarmacv,  and 
probably  with  tlie  routine  of  general  practice.  An  apot]iecary's  aj)pren- 
tice  is  often  called  to  attend  upou  the  poorest  of  tlie  poor  ;  he  has  to 
exercise  much  patience ;  whatever  time  he  can  devote  to  niental  culti- 
vation,  or  the  higher  branclies  of  medical  science,  must  Ix?  taken  froni 
his  hours  of  relaxation  or  of  sleep  :  if  his  disposition  be  indolent,  his 
faculties  obtuse,  or  his  master  unconscientious,  he  may  very  easily  pass 
over  the  seven  years  without  learning  any  th.ing  more  than  tlie  manual 
part  of  the  trade.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  a  disposition  to 
improvement  meets  with  a  master  williiig  to  aff(»rd  instructicm,  and  the 
opportunities  of  experience,  the  youth  who  goes  through  this  troul)Ies<»nie 
probation  has  some  advantages  over  him  who  passes  from  the  gcncral 
studies  of  the  University  to  the  School  of  INIedicine. 

Young  Fothergill  removed  to  London  Octol>er  20th,f  ]7^^'h  «'md  was 
for  two  years  the  puj)il  of  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Edward)  ^\'iImot,  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Thus  j)rej)ared  witli  a  solid  foundation,  lie 
went  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  then  just  rising  into 
rej)ute  ^:  as  a  medical  seminary.    He  graduated  iii  I7'^^>-    His  inaugunil 

*Chalmer*8  Biographical  Dictionarv.    Dr.  EUiott  calls  FothertfillN  master  Barclay, 
and  states  that  he  afterwards  removcd  to  London,  and  resided  at  the  ct)mer  of  Feather 
stonc  Buildings.     Dr.   Elliott  omits  all  mention  of  FothergilPs  studying  under  Dr. 
Wilmot. 

f  This  date  bespeaks  the  precision  of  a  Friend.  Does  it  specify  the  expiratiou  of 
his  indentures  ?  or  his  arrival  in  Londoii  ? 

+  Dr.  Fothcrgill,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  late  .VKxaiidtr  RuMell, 
M.  D."  thus  states  the  origin  of  that  succession  of  medical  teachers  «hioh  fi»r  inorr 
than  a  century  have  attracted  so  much  youthful  talent  to  the  northeni  inetropi>Iis : — 

"Though  then-  had  long  been  Professon.hip«^  for  Medicine  iii  that  place,"  (F.din 
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thesis,  "  De  emeticonim  usu  in  variis  morbis  tractandis  "  was  repub- 
lished  in  a  coUection  of  Theses  by  Dr.  Smellie,  a  sufficient  acknow- 

burgh)  "and  several  attempts  had  been  made  to  introduce  a  general  course  of 
medical  instruction,  it  was  not  till  about  the  year  1720  that  this  University  dis- 
tinguished  itself.  Several  gentlemen,  who  had  studied  under  Boerhaave,  with  a  view 
to  revive  the  study  of  medicine  in  their  native  country,  where  it  had  formerly 
flourished,  qualified  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  giving  courses  of  public  lectures  on 
every  branch  of  their  profession.  The  celebrated  Monro  taught  auatomy^  after 
ha\-ing  studied  it  for  several  years  under  the  ablest  masters  then  in  Europe, — Dr* 
Douglas,  of  London ;  Albinus  the  elder,  of  Leyden ;  and  Winslow,  at  Paris.  The 
theory  of  physic  was  assigned  to  the  amiable,  the  humane  Dr.  Sinclair;  Drs.  Ruther- 
ford  and  Innes  chose  t\ie  practice -,  chemistry  was  allotted  to  Dr.  Plummer;  and  the 
teaching  the  materia  medica,  together  with  hotany  (of  which  last  he  was  appointed 
King's  Professor),  devolved  upon  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Alston.  The  city  of 
Edinburgh  favom'ed  the  generous  design,  added  to  the  salaries  allotted  from  the 
crown,  and  provided  as  suitable  conveniences  as  the  place  would  at  that  time  aflford. 

"  They  had  no  sooner  opened  their  respective  Professorships,  than  many  students 
of  their  own  nation,  some  from  England,  from  Ireland,  and  not  long  after  from  the 
plantations  likewise,  flocked  thither.  This  stimulated  the  Professors  to  exert  their 
great  talents  with  the  utmost  energy ;  Professor  Monro's  class  soon  became  numerous, 
and  the  anatomy  of  the  bones,  of  the  nerves,  and  his  other  pieces,  will  long  remain  as 
testimonies  of  his  great  abilities,  when  the  grateful  regard  of  the  multitude  of  those 
who  studied  under  him,  and  were  witnesses  of  his  singular  attention  to  instruct  and 
encourage  his  pupils,  as  well  as  to  act  the  part  of  a  parent  to  every  stranger,  fails  of 
expression.  With  what  grace  and  elegance,  with  what  minuteness  and  precision, 
would  the  humane,  the  inimitable  Dr.  Sinclair  explain  the  institutes  of  the  master 
(Boerhaave)  whose  nervous  simplicity  he  studied  to  exemplify,  though  uot  with  servile 
imitation.  Where  he  differed  in  opinion  with  that  great  man,  with  what  diffideuce 
would  he  offer  his  own  ?  Ever  the  studenfs  friend,  and  their  example,  in  a  noble 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  a  conduct  becoming  the  gentleman  aud  the  physician." 

Dr.  Fothergill  proceeds  to  allot  appropriate  praises  to  Rutherford,  Plummer,  the 
"  laborious  Alston,"  "  the  learned,  the  able,  the  laborious  Innes,"  &c.  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  hear  a  man  praising  his  instructors,  and  acknowledging  intellectual 
obligations.  But  when  one  undertakes  to  review  a  whole  generation  of  worthies,  it 
18  by  no  means  easy  to  find  a  pecuUar  praise  for  each.  Panegyric  is  certainly  not 
the  genius  of  the  English  people,  nor  of  the  English  language.  The  Eloges  and 
Oraisom  funebres  of  the  French  are  so  far  superior  to  the  British  mauufacture,  that 
no  wonder  they  should  be  often  smuggled  under  the  imperfect  disguise  of  aa  Anglo- 
Gallic  translation.  As  we  shall  have  few  opportunities  of  quoting  from  Dr.  Fotherr 
gill's  writiugs,  most  of  which  are  either  professional,  or  of  temporary  interest,  we 
offer  the  above  extract  as  a  specimen  of  his  style,  which,  though  not  grouud  to  thp 
fine  edge  of  discriminative  eulogy,  is  very  useful,  good,  vernacular  English,  fit  for  plain 
statement,  honest  sense,  and  clear  reasoning.  The  individual  to  whose  memory  the 
Essay  in  question  was  devoted,  was  Alexauder  Russell,  author  of  the  "  History  of 
Aleppo,"  a  book  of  high  reputation  in  thc  class  to  which  it  belongs,  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Scotch  advocate,  who  was  remarkable  for  having  reared  a  family  of  seven  boys  to 
Hian's  estate,  in  virtue  and  obedience,  without  ever  striking  a  blow  or  using  a  harsh 
word, — a  fact  so  contrary  to  the  thcories  of  education  then  prevalent,  that  the  relator 
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Jedgenient  of  its  nietlical  merit.    Iii  style  it  is  niiith  less  barbannis  tlian 
tlie  comnion  run  of  medical  Latinitv. 

seems  to  anticipate  incredulity.      After  compktiiig  his  medical  studies  under  the  btst 

ma-sters  to  be  found  in  his  native  city,  Dr.  Akxander  Kussell  went  to  Turkey,  and,  in 

1740,  settled  at  Aleppo,  at   the   eaniest  desire  of  the  British  Factory.      He  speedily 

made  himself  master  of  the  nati\  c  lang^nages,  and  cultivated  the  arquaintance  of  the 

native  practitioners,  who  were  very  numerous,  verj-  ignorant,  but  not  always  iucapablc 

of  the  instruction  which  Dr.  Russell  was  ready  to  impart     Nothing  enables  a  man  so 

quickly  to  acquire  importance  in  a  strange  land,  among  a  half  civilized  pouple,  as  a 

skill  iu   the  healing  arts.     Mtdicine,  aud  especially  surgerj',  should  be  a  necessary 

qualification  of  every  missionar}-.     In  a  little  time,  the  EivjUsh  Doctor  was  the  most 

iudispensable  person  in   Aleppo,  consulted  by  all  the  tribes  that  compose  the  many- 

Hngoed,  many  garbed,  and  many-coloured  population  of  an  Oriental  city, — Franks, 

Armenians,  Maronites,  Jews,  Greeks,  even  by  the  Turks  themselves.  "  In  this  instance 

they  forgot  that  he  was  an  unbeliever,  remitted  of  their  usual  contcmpt  for  strangers, 

and  not  only  beheld  him  with  respect,  but  courted  his  friendship,  and  placed  unlimited 

confidence    in    his   opiniou."       But   his  influence   with  thc   Pacha  wos  wonderful. 

"  Seldom   would  the  Pacha  determiue  any  intricate  aflfair,  respecting  not  only  com- 

merce,  but  even  the  interior  police  of  his  goveniment,  without  consulting  his  phv- 

sician  and  frieud,  and   xs  seldom  deviated  from  the  opinion   he  propos«'d;    and  so 

singular  was  the  character  of  the  niler's  friendship  for  his  confidante  that  he  gave 

him  the  full  credit  of  everj-  popular  and  merciful  act,     rcsen  ing  to  himsc  If  only  the 

gloomy  prerogativc  of  punishment,  whith  he   took  care  to  exercise  in  the  Doctor's 

absence.       Even  when   he  thoughl  fit  to  spare  of  his  own   proper  motit  n,  lest  his 

clemency  should  render  him  less  dreaded,  he  always  ascribed  the  remission  or  miti- 

gation  of  the    penalty    to    the    suggestion   of  the   English    Doctor.      Whencc  the 

English  Doctor  was  occasionally  surprised  and  overpowercd  with  tlie  thanks  of  r»*spited 

wretchcs,  who  really  owed  him  no  t»bligation.      Sometimos  the  Pacha  went  so  far 

as  to  confess  a  kind    of  subjection   to  his  physician,  and  tell  an  orteuder,  thnt  in  hi.s 

opinion  he  deservtd  death,  but  that  he  durst  not  order  it,  for  the  English  Doctor  insisted 

on  mercy."      It    would  be  curious  to  know   by  what   means  Russell   acquired  and 

retained  so  uncommon  an  iuterest.     Despots  are  extreme  in  all  thiugs, — 

Not  more  a  storm  their  bate  than  gratitude. 

A  physician  may,  by  a  timely  application,  changes  a  state  of  corporeal  a^ony  to 
that  ease  which,  contra.sted  with  contiguou.s  sufleriug,  is  more  delightful  thao  any 
positive  pleasure.  This  to  any  mind  must  appear  a  great  good — to  an  untaught 
predestiuarian  a  miraculous  boon.  Even  brults  are  capable  of  grateful  p;ivsions 
towards  those  who  rescue  them  from  pain,  when  they  can  connect  the  eure  with  the 
agent  Who  has  not  read  of  Androcks  and  the  lion?  a  storv-  so  beautiful,  and  withal 
so  possible,  that  we  would  fain  believe  it  trni'.  It  would  be  very  easy  for  a  nian 
pos.sessed  but  of  a  moderate  degree  of  medical  or  chemical  knowledgc,  to  pi-rsuade  a 
Pacha  that  he  possessed  siiptTnatural  or  prophttic  powcrs;  but  the  influence  fouuded 
on  fraud  or  fear  is  ever  insecun',  aud  liussell  remained  iu  favour  ols  loiig  as  his 
Moslem  patron  continued  to  rule  Aleppo.  The  gratitude  of  the  Pacha  appeared  in 
some  pleasing  instances,  particularly  in    stMidins:  ct»stly  pn^sents  to  the  D.m  ."d 

father.     "  But  for  your  father,"  said  he,  •  I  should  not  have  known  your  >  •  '» 

Nor  did  Rnsseirs  estimation  fade  awav  under  the   succeedinf;  Pachas  one  of  whom, 

4    T 
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From  Edinburgli  he  weiit  to  Leyden,  a  University  tlien  mucli 
frequented  by  English  students,  both  in  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts. 
Here  lie  made  but  a  short  stay,  but  travelled  for  some  time  on  tlie 
continent,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  professional  improvement,  visiting  tlie 
celebrated  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  Spa.  He  returned  to 
England,  and  commenced  practice  in.London  about  1740,  in  the  29tli 
year  of  his  age.  That  he  took  so  long  a  time  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  proves  that  his  circumstances  must 
have  secured  him  from  necessity ;  but  he  was  doubtless  nurtured  in 
frugal  maxims  and  self-denying  habits.     His  first  habitation  was  in 

an  old  man,  who  died  at  Aleppo,  made  him  the  depositary  of  his  most  important 
secrets. 

The  Doctor's  fame  extending  throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  was  more  than  once 
likely  to  expose  him  to  the  dangerous  honour  of  a  summons  to  Constantinople  in 
time  of  plague.  The  name  of  Russell  procured  for  his  brother  Patrick,  who  followed 
him  to  Aleppo,  a  courteous  reception  wherever  he  arrived  in  the  Levant. 

On  his  return  from  Aleppo,  Dr.  Russell  visited  the  most  famous  lazarettos  to  which 
he  could  have  access,  inquired  into  their  stmcture,  the  govcrnment  they  were  vinder, 
and  the  precautions  used  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  pestilence.  His  thorough  and 
experieuced  acquaintance  with  the  plague,  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  which 
Euglish  physicians  in  general  have  had  a  long  and  blessed  opportuuity  of  not  know- 
ing,  pointed  him  out  to  government,  at  the  eud  of  1757,  when  reports  were  rife  of  the 
plague  at  Lisbon,  as  a  fit  person  to  consult  on  the  most  effective  means  of  excluding 
the  infection.  He  was  summoned  before  the  Privy  Couucil,  and  gave  great  satis- 
faction  by  the  fulness  and  pertinence  of  his  answers,  which  he  was  ordered  to  commit 
to  writing.  Whatever  his  medical  works  may  be,  it  is  to  his  "  Natural  History  of 
Aleppo  "  that  he  is  indebted  for  whatever  hold  he  may  retain  on  the  public  memory. 
It  is  a  book  that  still  keeps  its  authority,  though  so  many  travellers  have  since 
traversed  the  plains  of  Syria,  and  did  much  to  remove  many  false  and  antiquated 
notions  of  Oriental  manners  and  Ottoman  policy. 

Russell,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  a  vigorous  asscrtor  of  the  rights  of  the 
Licentiates  against  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  The  same  spirit  which 
in  the  church  has  given  rise  to  High  Chui'chmen  and  Low  Churchmen,  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  and  Independents,  has  long  existed  iu  the  mcdical  world,  and  the 
contest  has  been  carried  on  perhaps  in  as  ill  a  temper — sometimes  with  ahnost  equal 
scurrility ;  but  happily  the  points  at  issuc  do  not  require  so  much  blasphemy. 

Dr.  Alexander  Russell  returned  to  England,  after  an  absencc  of  fiftecn  years,  in 
1755,  was  chosen  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  1759,  and  died  in  1770. 
Among  pharmacopoeists  and  medical  botanists  he  is  noted  as  the  first  who  brought 
to  England  the  seeds  of  the  true  Scammony,  in  procuring  which  he  had  no  small 
trouble  from  the  ignorance  or  knavery  of  the  Arabs,  who  brought  him  twenty  sorts  of 
seeds  before  the  right,  no  doiibt  unwilling  to  give  up  a  patent  which  nature  had 
bestowed  on  the  east.  Dr.  Fothergill  also  ascril)cs  to  him  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Andracne,  a  species  of  Arbutus,  highly  ornament;il.  Ijut  according  to  Rces's  Cyclo- 
paedia,  this  shrub  was  cultivated  as  early  as  1734,  at  Eltham,  by  Dr.  Sherrard, 
probably  thc  Consul  Sherrard,  who  preceded  Dr.  Russell  at  Aleppo. 
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White  Hart  Court,  Lombard  Street.      Hc  did  not  set  up  a  carriage  nn 
speculation,  but  for  sonic  tinie  visited  Iiis  patients  on  foot. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked,  that  "  an  interesting  hook  might  l>e 
written  on  the  fortune  of  physicians."  And  most  true  it  is,  that 
physicians  must  ever  depend  upon  fortunate  accidents  for  the  founda- 
tion  of  their  fame.  Thc  absence  of  a  predeccssor,  the  successful  recom- 
mendation  of  a  rctiring  favourite,  the  happy  rcsult  of  a  single  case,  may 
have  opened  the  way  to  affluence,  when  it  seemed  to  be  closed  against 
all  concerted  endeavours.  It  may  l>e  doubted  whether  the  mere  repu- 
tation  of  science,  or  the  good  o})inion  of  professional  brethren,  are  avail- 
able  to  bring  a  young  man  into  notice.  Somc  dash  into  celebrity  bv 
the  unlikeliest  means  imaginable.  'Tis  said  that  cowardice,  in  mere 
blind  desperation,  sometimes  does  the  work  of  heroism  in  the  field. 
Ignorance  sometimes  blunders  into  a  cure  by  experiments  which 
nothing  but  success  could  save  from  the  imputation  of  manslaughter. 
An  ugly  visage,  a  blunt  manuer,  a  fluency  of  oaths,  a  braggart  contcnipt 
of  learning,  perpetual  quarrcls  with  rival  practitioners,  a  cynical  snarl- 
ing  at  every  thing  and  every  body,  do  occasionally  succeed,  es|x?cially 
with  tlie  poor,  and  the  ignorant  wealthy.  Now  and  then  we  have 
known  a  drunken  doctor  have  an  uncomnion  run.  Others  have  found 
tlieir  account  in  jacobinism  or  intidelity.  We  need  not  allude  to 
(piackeries  morc  specifically  professional,  any  further  than  to  remark 
that  their  success  is  chiefly  with  the  very  low,  and  with  the  very  high  ; 
M  ith  those  who  have  never  learned  to  think,  and  those  who  cannot  l)ear 
the  trouble  of  thinking.  The  poor  man  listcns  to  the  hastv  empiric 
Ixjcausc  he  finds  sickness  more  grievous  than  death  is  terrible ;  tlie 
rich,  through  extreme  eagerness  to  live  and  enjoy,  gripes  at  an  offer  of 
health  on  easier  terras  than  establislied  maxims  warrant.  Both  riili 
and  poor  Iiad  rather  believe  tlie  process  of  healing  altogether  unintel- 
ligible,  tlian  acknowledge  that  it  is  intelligible,  but  that  they  tlieni- 
selves  do  not  understand  it. 

But  cven  tlie  worthier  mcmlK-rs  of  the  faculty,  who  refrain  from 
(|uackeries  of  every  description,  require  something  else  Ijcsides  a  know- 
ledge  of  diseases  and  remedies,  to  niake  their  knowledge  efltctual  either 
for  tlieir  own  or  their  patients'  l)eiiefit.  C)f  tliese  exoteric  (|ualitications, 
S(»ine  are  outu  ard  aiid  visible ;  aa  a  good  gentlemanly  j)erson,  not 
alarmingly  handsome  (for  the  Adonis  Doctor,  though  he  lias  a  fair 
oj>ening  to  a  wealthy  marriage,  seldom  greatly  jirosj^ers  in  the  way  of 
business),  witli  an  address  to  suit, — that  is  to  say,  a  gentecl  self-j>os- 
session  and  subdued  jioliteness,  not  of  tlie  very  last  j>«»Iisli — a  slow,  low, 
and  iTgiilar  tone  of  voice  (here  Dr.  Fotliergills  Quaker  habits  must 
have  been  an  e.xccllent  preparative),  and  such  an  cvcn  fl(»u  of  s|>irit8  as 
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iieitlier  to  be  dejected  by  tlie  sight  of  paiii  and  the  weight  of  responsi- 
bility,.nor  to  ofFend  the  anxious  and  the  sufFering  by  an  unsympathetic 
hilarity!  The  dress  should  be  neat,  and  rather  above  than  below  par 
in  costliness.  The  distinguishing  costume  of  the  faculty  has  iiow 
almost  totally  disappeared ;  the  periwig  has  followed  the  furred  gown, 
and  tlie  gold-headed  cane  is  as  much  out  of  date  as  the  serpent-wreathed 
stafF  of  ^scalapius.  This  is  doubtless  a  great  relief  to  the  professors  ; 
for  no  civil  uniform  is  pleasant  to  wear,  and  even  the  military  scarlet 
or  naval  blue  give  their  wearers  a  painfully  dazzling  superiority.  But 
the  modern  levelling  of  garments  makes  the  streets  and  assemblies 
horridly  unpicturesque,  has  done  a  serious  injury  to  the  stage,  and  left 
to  evevy  professional  man  (under  a  Bishop,  or  head  of  a  house)  the 
puzzling  decision  how  to  dress  himself.  Here,  too,  Dr.  Fothergill  was 
lucky  in  his  religious  denomination.  In  his  earliest  days  the  wig  and 
ruffles  were  still  in  vogue,  but  he  retained  the  simple  garb  of  a  Friend, 
not  however  so  as  to  make  its  peculiarities  obtrusive. 

In  finCj  the  young  physician  sliould  carry  a  something  of  his  profes- 
sion  in  his  outward  man,  but  yet  so  that  nobody  should  be  able  to  say 
Mhat  it  was.  Some  practitioners,  in  the  ardour  of  their  noviciate,  talk 
of  caseSj  dissections,  and  post  mortem  examinations,  in  every  mixed 
company.  This  is  very  injudicious.  Few  ailing  persons  like  to  have 
their  complaints  made  a  general  topic  of  discussion,  however  fond  they 
may  be  of  talking  about  them  themselves  : — 

Some  people  use  their  health  (an  ugly  trick) 
Jn  telling  you  how  oft  they  have  been  sick, 

As  Cowper  saith.  It  is  a  still  uglier  trick  to  tell  how  often  other 
people  have  been  sick.  Besides,  it  clearly  proves  that  the  narrator  has 
a  paucity  both  of  patients  and  ideas.  Medical  students  sometimes 
think  it  very  knowing  to  discuss  offensive  or  equivocal  topics  with  a 
solemn  slyness  and  technical  diction,  shewing  themselves  abundantly 
eatisfied  with  their  superiority  to  the  weak-stomached  superstition  of 
delicacy.  This  is  by  no  means  commendablc  at  any  age_,  but  after 
twenty  is  intolerablc.  AII  slang,  and  knowingness,  and  slyness  should, 
and  generally  Avill,  exclude  a  young  practioner  from  every  respectable 
family. 

But,  far  more  than  all  dcfinable  proprieties  of  demeanor,  the  effects  of 
which  are  chiefly  negative,  there  are  certain  inward  gifts,  more  akin  to 
genius  than  to  talent — to  intuition  than  to  rationation — which  makc 
the  physician  prosper,  and  deserve  to  prospcr.  Medicine  is  not,  like 
practical  gcometry,  or  the  doctrine  of  })rojectiIes,  an  application  of  an 
abstract,  demonstrable  science,  in  which  a  certain  result  may  be  drawn 
from  certain  data,  or  in  which  the  disturbing  forces  can  be  calculated 
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with  aii  approximation  to  exactness.  It  is  a  tentative  art,  to  succeeti 
in  which  demands  a  (jiiickness  of  eye,  tict,  thought,  and  invention, 
which  are  not  to  be  learned  l)y  study,  nor  without  a  connatural  aptitudc, 
to  be  acquired  by  expericnce.  And  it  is  the  possession  of  this  sense, 
exercised  l)y  patient  observation,  and  fortified  with  a  just  reliance  on 
the  vis  medicatrix,  the  seif-adjusting  tendcncy  of  nature,  that  consti- 
tutes  the  physician,  as  imagination  constitutes  the  poet,  aud  brings  it 
to  pass,  that  sometimes  an  old  apothecary,  not  very  far  removed  from 
an  old  woman,  wliose  ordinary  conversation  partakes  largely  of  the 
character  of  twaddle,  who  can  seldom  givc  any  rational  account  of  a 
case  or  prescription,  acquires  a  reputation  of  infallibility,  as  if  he  liad 
made  a  trucc  with  dcath, — while  mcn  of  talent  and  erudition  are 
admired  and  neglected,  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
mysterious  in  whatever  is  practical.  It  is  not  only  in  the  concerns  of 
the  spirit  that  man  walks  by  faith.  Wherever  there  is  life  there  is  a 
mystery. 

But  neither  genius  nor  science  will  avail  the  physician,  if  he  want 
confidence  iu  himself,  and  cannot  create  a  confidence  in  others.  He 
must  also,  bv  persuasion  or  authorily,  obtain  a  mastery  ovcr  his  paticnt^, 
and  over  all  ab(jut  thcm.  Tlie  occasional  success  of  bul/i/i/i^;  (l<x'tors 
arises  from  the  fear  they  inspire,  which  enforces  a  strict  obscrvation  of 
thcir  directions.  A  niedical  raan  stands  in  the  situation  (»f  a  father 
confessor.  Hc  has  to  extract  truth  from  reluctant  jKMiitcnts  ;  hc  haa 
to  inflict  sevcre  penance  on  peccant  nature  But  to  this  ciid,  tlie 
sarcastic  c(jarscness  of  a  bully  is  far  less  etfcctual  tlian  thc  niild  Hrm- 
ness  of  a  Quaker.  Some  have  ascribed  the  success  of  Dr.  Fothcrgill 
to  the  novelty  of  a  Quaker  doctor.  But  this  was,  in  fact,  nothing  new. 
Thcre  were  two  physicians  of  the  same  persuasion  j)ractising  in  London 
at  the  commcncenient  (»f  his  carccr.  Nor  was  liis  risc  by  .iMy  nicans 
suddcn.  Ile  sought  no  sinister  j)aths  to  j)oj)ularity.  His  iK-ndiccnce, 
grcat  as  it  was,  was  never  speculative.  He  j)roj)ortioncd  his  givings 
to  his  earnings.  Without  any  remarkable  brilliancy  of  tiilent,  without 
any  striking  (»riginality  of  j)racticc,  hc  gained  thc  c(»nfid«'nce  of  thosc 
who  nccdcd  his  assi.stancc,  chicriy  by  convincing  thcm  that  hc  wishcd 
to  do  thcni  good  for  thcir  own  .sakcs. 

The  medical  j)rofession,  in  rcsj)ect  of  tlie  sj)irit  iii  w  lii<li  tlicy  j)ursue 
their  (X!CUj)ation,  may  Ixi  dividcd  into  four  cla.sscs,  corresj)oiidiug  to 
four  classcs  of  clcrical  tcachers  ;  l.st,  Tlio>e  who  havc  Ih-cii  jiut  into  tlic 
j>roft'ssi(»n,  or  choscn  it  at  random,  lR'cau.st.'  tliey  must  l»c  sonictliiiig — 
btuiigcrs  wlio  fccl  thcir  busincss  a  t(»il  aiid  a  constraint,  who  at  Ix^st  only 
desire  to  escaj>e  disgracc  aiid  niakc  a  li\iiig — (orrclativc  to  tlic  gcntlc- 
mcn  in  (»rdcrs,   and  thc   drudgiiig  curatcs, — a   vcry   uiijiroruablc    ra<r 
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wheii  geiitleinen,  a  vcry  unhappy  and  mischievous  one  whcn  othcrwise. 
2d.  Those  who  pursue  their  trade  eagerly  and  diligently  for  moncy  or 
advanccment — correspondcnt  to  the  prefcrment  hunters  of  the  church, 
and  the  popular  preachers  and  Tartuffes  of  all  dcnominations,  who  will 
gcnerally  be  respcctable,  or  otherwise,  as  their  rank  and  conncctions 
givc  thcm  morc  or  less  of  charactcr  to  losc,  3d.  The  votaries  of  science, 
to  whom  knowledge  is  an  ultimate  object,  and  practice  chiefly  valued 
as  the  means  of  increasing  and  ccrtifying  knowledge — corrcspondent  to 
the  speculativc  thcologians — the  studcnts  of  rcligious  Icarning — a  class 
highly  estimable  and  nccessary,  who  answcr  thcir  vocation  well,  and 
dignify  their  rank,  whatcvcr  it  may  be :  and  4th,  Thc  philanthropists, 
to  whom  knowledge  is  only  a  secondary  objcct,  valued  as  it  is  the 
means  of  abating  pain  and  prescrving  life — correlative  to  those  christian 
teachcrs  and  pastors  who  are  animatcd  m  ith  thc  true  and  faithful  love 
of  souls.  Among  thcse,  it  is  dclightful  to  find  men  of  all  ranks — but 
rank  with  them  is  nothing :  thcse  are  illuminatcd  with  a  light,  in 
which  there  may  be  many  colours,  but  thcrc  is  no  darkncss.  To  this 
class  did  Fothergill  belong.  Yet  he,  too,  was  a  lover  of  knowlcdgc  for 
its  own  sake :  a  careful  investigator  of  nature,  whcther  she  displayed 
hcrsclf  in  thc  marvcllous  human  frame,  or  in  the  multitudinous  vari- 
eties  of  plants,  shells,  minerals  : — glad,  whcn  hc  could,  to  discovcr  a  use 
in  her  works,  and  glad  at  all  times  to  acknowledge  them  the  works  of 
God. 

"  The  uniformity  of  a  professional  life/'  says  one  of  Dr.  Fothcrgiirs 
biographers,  "  is  scldom  interrupted :  it  therefore  furnishes  few  par- 
ticulars  worthy  of  being  recordcd.  The  transactions  of  one  day  seldom 
differ  from  those  of  another.  In  Dr.  Fothergiirs  case,  perhaps,  there 
was  as  little  variety  as  evcr  fell  to  thc  share  of  any  one  man.  His 
popularity  continucd  undiminishcd  as  long  as  his  health  and  strength 
would  allow  him  to  attend  on  his  patients ;  and  during  a  long  series 
of  years  his  diligence  was  imabated." 

This  is  in  some  measure  true.  Yet  if  the  circumstances  of  a  pro- 
fessional  life  make  but  a  duU  biography,  they  might  furnish  very 
interesting  auto-biographics.  Every  day  adds  somcthing  to  their 
knowlcdge  of  mankind.  They  bchold  human  naturc  as  it  wcre  slrippcd 
and  whipped.  It  would  be  truly  delightful  to  read  the  private  minutes 
of  a  leech  like  Fothergill,  whose  eyes  werc  purgcd  by  the  euphrasy  of 
l)encvoIence,  and  to  trace  thc  steps,  the  ramifications  of  practicc,  by 
which  he  advanccd  from  comparative  obscurity  to  eminencc.  But  no 
such  prccious  records  havc  fallcn  under  our  cognizance. 

In  1744,  Dr.  Fothcrgill  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  at  London,  and  about  the  same  timc  was  clioscn  a  mcmbcr 
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of  the  Royal  Society,  theii  flourishing  uiuler  tlie  auspires  of  ISIartin 
Folkes.*  This  proves  tliat  he  had  already  distiiiguished  hiinself  hy 
studies  not  strictly  professional.  He  was  a  frequent  contrihutcir  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  In  1744  he  printed  "  Ohscriations  on  a 
case  published  in  the  last  VoUnne  qf  thc  Mcdical  Essai/s,  l)'c.  nf  rcco- 
vering  a  vian  dead  in  appearance."  The  suspension  of  aniniatiun  arose 
from  the  noxious  steam  of  coals  in  the  pit ;  he  had  lain  hetween  half  an 
liour  and  three  quarters,  and  was  resuscitated  by  inflating  tlie  hings 
Avitli  tlie  natural  breatli,  ru])bing,  Scc.  From  the  hmguage  of  this  essiiy 
it  woukl  seem  that  the  experiinent  of  distending  the  lungs  was  thcn 
new,  and  tliat  tlie  art  of  resuscitation  was  in  its  infancy.  Tlie  Doctor 
proposes  tliat  experimcnts  shouki  be  made  on  tlie  bo<lies  of  hanged 
malefactors.  We  cannot  suspect  tliat  he,  or  any  other  christian  tliouglit 
a  tliief  shouhl  be  hangcd  twico.  At  difl\?rent  times  he  contrilnitod — 
an  essay  on  tlie  origin  of  Ambcr,  by  no  mcans  as  full  or  satisfactory  as 
itmight  liave  been — a  rcview  of  Gmelin's  account  of  Sil)eria,  and  other 
papers,  wliicli  sliew  how  much  natural  philosophy,  geograjdiy,  &c.  liave 

•  Martin  Folkcs  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  lawycr  aud  bcnchcr  '»i  <iray's  Iiin,  that 
most  syh  an  of  all  inns  of  court,  whose  ancieut  trecs  and  \ «jiierable  walks  rcuiind  ouc 
more  of  thc  groves  of  Acadcmus  thau  Christ  Church  mcadow  itsclf.  No  mau  uuder 
sixty  should  bc  allowed  to  cntcr  therein,  unlcss  thoso  youths  could  bc  rcvivcd  who 
pcrfonni'd  iu  the  masqucs  of  Fletcher  and  Jonson,  when  the  men  of  law  hcld  hii;h 
fcstival  before  Eliza  and  our  Jamcs.  Well,  but  Martin  Folkes  was  born  in  Qucen- 
street,  Liucoln's-inn-Fields,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1690.  From  thc  aee  of  uiiie  to 
sixtccn,  he  was  uudcr  the  tuition  of  thc  karucd  sou  of  thc  cruditc  Lcwis  Capcl,  some- 
time  Ilcbrew  professor  at  Saumur,  who  camc  to  Eugland  whcii  that  uuivcrsity  was 
suppressed  in  169.3.  After  luaking  grcat  proficicncy  in  rirctk  and  Latin,  he  was 
entcrcd  of  Clare  Ilall,  Cainbridge,  in  1707.  His  progress  in  malhematics  was  won- 
derful  for  that  pcriod;  and  at  twenty-two  he  was  elected  into  the  Royal  Socicty,  an 
houour  which  has  ncver  ceased  to  bc  covctcd,  notwithstandiug  the  abuse  and  ridicalc 
that  has  becn  constantly  throwu  on  that  lcarncd  body,  evcn  whcu  Sir  Isaac  Ncwton  was 
its  hcad.  Folkcs  was  chosen  a  meinber  of  the  council  iu  17 IG,  wheu  he  inadc  a  coin- 
municatiou  relative  to  thc  cclipsc  of  a  fixed  star  in  Gemni  by  thc  body  of  Jupitcr. 
In  Octobcr  1717,  at  the  mcmorablc  royal  visit,  of  which  we  havc  givcu  so  fuU  au 
account  in  our  life  of  Beutlcy,  Martin  was  madc  Mastcr  of  Arts  by  the  Univcrsity  of 
Cambridge.  A  littlo  while  aftcr  hc  had  the  mtich  higher  honour  of  Kinjr  app^iiuted 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  hiinsclf  a  vice  prcsident  of  the  Royal  Socicty.  On  the  dcath  of 
Sir  Isaac,  iu  1727,  hc  was  a  caudidate  for  thc  Prcsidcutship  of  thc  Society,  aud  loiincd 
several  rcspcctable  votcs,  though  thc  elcction  fcll  on  Sir  Han»  Sloane;  but  i»n  thc 
dcath  of  Sir  Hans,  hc  attaiued  that  honour.  Hc  wa-s  also  a  di.stingui>hcd  aiitit|uur>', 
uuinbcrof  thc  Antitjuarian  Socicty,  and  of  thc  Freiich  Acatlciuy  ««f  Scicuccs.  He 
was  a  grcat  cncouragcr  of  the  fiue  arts,  thc  frieud  and  patrou  of  ILtgarth,  by  »hom 
his  portrait  was.  jiaintcd.  It  is  thc  picturc  of  «»pcu-hc:irted  Englivh  hoiicsty  nnd  hiw- 
pitality,  but  docs  not  iudicatc  luuch  intcUcct.  Hc  marricd  an  acln-vs  a  coarM' le>w 
usual  tlicu  than  at  prcst-nt,  and  dicd  of  thc  paUy  iu  17.il. 
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iniproved  in  the  last  half  century.  The  Doctor's  style  is  in  tlie  highest 
(legree  familiar  and  conversational,  free  from  pedantry  and  vulgarism, 
but  not  remarkable  for  strength  and  liveliness.  Though  a  truly  reli- 
gious  man,  he  did  not  imitate  the  elder  medical  writers  in  interlarding 
his  professioual  writings  with  Scripture  texts  or  theological  discussion : 
nor  is  there  any  of  the  Quaker  in  his  compositions,  except  a  general 
plainness,  and  absence  of  ornament.  Many  of  his  occasional  tracts  were 
printed  in  the  "  Medical  Ohservations  and  Inquiries"  a  work  of  which 
only  six  volumes  were  published. 

In  1748,  he  published  the  longest  and  most  important  of  all  his 
writings,  "  Aji  Account  of  the  Putrid  Sore  Throat"  a  form  of  disease 
then  newly  imported  into  England,  thougli  Dr.  Fothergill  establishes 
its  identity  with  the  Garrotillo*  or  gallows  disease  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  morb^is  strangulatorius  of  the  Italian  writers,  which  first 
appeared  in  Spain  in  1610,  and  from  thence  spread  to  Malta,  Sicily, 
Otranto,  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  the  Campagna,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years;  and  breaking  out  in  Naples,  in  1618,  ravaged  the  country  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  leaving  many  a  prolific  mother  cliildless,  for 
the  pest  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  children.  Such  an  epicure  in 
cruelty  was  this  maJady,  as  to  select  black-eyed  girls  for  its  peculiar 
victims.  From  its  fatality  to  infants,  it  was  called  by  Marcus  Aurelius 
Severinus,  Paedanchone  Loimodes^—the  pestiferous  Choke-babe.  Dr. 
Fothergill,  in  the  historical  part  of  the  tract,  shews  very  considerable 
reading,  for  lie  quotes  Johannes  Andreas  Sgambatus,  Johannes  Bap- 
tista  Cortesius,  Johannes  Antonius  Anguilloni,  (physician  in  chief  to 
the  INIaltese  Gallies,)  Ludovicus  Mercatus,  })hysician  to  Philip  the 
Second,  and  to  Charles  the  Third,  and  other  of  the  illustrious  obscure, 
of  whom,  though  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  tlie  backs  and  titles  of 
tlie  ordinary  coiitents  of  a  medical  library,  we  never  chanced  to  hear  or 
read  elsewhere.  Yet  in  this  display  of  rcsearch  there  is  no  pedantry. 
It  was  a  real  comfort  to  those  who  were  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of 
a  new  disease,  to  be  informed  that  the  same  malady  had  visited  and 
quittcd  other  countries  in  other  times  :  for  it  adds  to  the  despondency 
of  sickness,  and  the  tcrror  of  death  itself,  wlien  the  j^ain  and  peril  seem 
strange,  and  unconformable  to  the  regular  course  of  nature. 

*  "  Ab  Hispanis  Garrotillo  appellatur,  ut  eadem  patiantur  Angina  laborantes  quae 
facinorosi  homines,  cum  injecto  cir  cum  collem  funestrangulantur.  Epist.  R.  Moreau 
ad  Th.  Earth.  Epis.  Med.  cent.  \.  p.  336.  We  cannot  congratulate  Monsieur 
Moreau  on  the  conciseness  with  which  he  haslatinized  the  operation  of  hanging,  nor 
should  we  suppose  thata  sufBcient  number  of  sufterers  in  the  Garrotillo  had  compared 
notes  with  the  facinorosi  homines  in  question  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  their 
seDsations. 
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This  morbus  strangiilatorius  made  its  first  attack  on  tlic  English  in 
1739.  Wliile  the  poor  only  suffered,  it  sprcad  little  alarni  ;  but  wlien 
the  two  only  sons  of  the  Honourabie  Henry  Pelham  fell  victims  to  its 
severity,  a  panic  took  possession  of  thc  higher  orders.  But  the  cascs 
becoming  rare,  the  apprehension  subsided,  As  in  most  infections,  tlie 
latter  seizures  were  much  less  virulent  than  thc  earlier  oncs.  '*  It 
l^egan,  however,  to  show  itself  again  in  1 742,  but  not  so  general  as  to 
rendcr  it  the  subject  of  much  public  discourse ;  for  though  such  of  tlie 
faculty  as  wcrc  in  most  cxtensivc  practice  met  with  it  now  and  thcn, 
in  the  city  especially,  it  rcmaincd  unknown  to  tlic  greatcst  part  of 
practitioners."  In  the  wintcr  of  1746  it  brokc  out  again  witli  grcat 
violencc,  particularly  at  Bromley,  in  iMiddlesex.  AII  remedics  seeme<l 
vain :  many  families  were  left  without  one  child  out  of  many,  and 
houses  that  had  rung  with  the  mirth  of  childhood,  l)ecame  silcnt  and 
gloomy  in  a  littlc  wcek.  Aftcr  a  timc,  thc  violcnce  of  the  disordcr 
abated,  but  it  still  continued  to  occur  frcqucntly,  particularly  in  Lon- 
don.  Though  children  were  most  subjcct  to  thc  infliction,  adults  did 
not  always  escapc.  Girls  were  more  commonly  attacked  than  Ixiys, 
women  than  men,  and  thc  fccblc  than  the  robust.  In  the  treatmcnt  of 
this  complaint  Dr.  Fothcrgill  was  highly  succcssful.  At  thc  suggcstion 
of  Dr.  Lcthcrland,  hc  prcscrilx^d  a  nnich  more  gcnial  and  strengthening 
regimen  than  had  before  been  usual,  adniinistering  cordials,  tonics,  and 
alcxipharmics;  as  bark,  contrayerva,*  aromatics,  carminativcs,  &c. ;  nor 
di<l  hc  forbid  the  modcratc  use  of  winc. — In  what  may  l)c  considercd 
as  thc  pcroration  of  the  essay,  he  makcs  the  following  rccapitula- 
tion : — 

Ist.  That  the  sore  throal  altendcd  wilh  ulccrs  secms  to  be  accompa- 
nied  with  a  strong  disposition  to  putrcfaction,  which  affccts  thc  habit 
in  gcncral,  but  the  fauccs  and  the  parts  contiguous  in  particular.  And 
it  seems  not  unrcasonablc  to  suppose, 

2.  That  thc  causc  of  this  tcndcncy  is  a  putrid  virus.  or  miiisma  sui 
generis,  introduced  into  thc  habit  by  contagion,  principally  by  means 
of  thc  brcath  of  the  person  affcctcd. 

3.  That  this  virus,  or  contagious  mattcr,   j)roduccs  cffccts  more   or 

•  Contrayen-a  is  a  South  American  plant,  introduced  into  Europe  by  Sir  Francis 
Drakc,  in  158 L  The  name  signifies  coMiJ/rr./>o/«)«  ;  it«  juice  is  strong  jMjison,  and 
was  formvrly  uscd  by  thf  Penivians  to  envcnom  their  arrows.  It  wxs  fnrmerly 
rstienud  a  most  pjwerful  antidote  an«l  pnsorvutive ;  but  ita  rt  putation  has  fallen 
ofT,  and  it  is  used  only  as  a  gentle  stimulant.  Therc  ia  anothcr  5«»rt,  produceti  iu 
Virffinia,  call.d  S,ri)cntaria,  from  its  supposrd  ifficacy  apainst  tho  bitcs  of  sei-penLs. 
It  is  very  nromalic,  and  by  S4)me  accounttd  i»pial  to  thc  Penivian  contrayrrva. — 
Reei'  Ct/rfp/UTflin. 
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less  pernicious,  according  to  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  infection, 
and  as  the  subject  is  disposed  to  receive  or  suffer  by  it. 

4.  That  putrefactive  and  malignant  diseases  in  common  admit  of  the 
most  sensible  and  secure  relief  from  discharges  of  the  peccant  matter, 
either  upon  the  skin  in  general,  or  on  particular  parts  of  the  body. 

5.  That  the  redness  and  cutaneous  effervescence  in  the  present  case 
may  be  considered  as  an  eruption  of  like  nature,  and  therefore  to  be 
promoted  by  such  methods  as  have  proved  successful  in  similar  diseases. 

6.  That  a  cordial,  alexipharmiC;,  warm  regimen  has  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  of  the  most  use  in  such  cases;  and  that  bleeding, 
purging,  and  antiphlogistics,  liberally  employed,  either  retard  or  wholly 
prevent  these  discharges. 

Therefore,  as  to  expel  the  morbific  matter  seems  to  be  the  design  of 
nature,  to  promote  this  design  by  the  methods  that  are  approved  by 
experience  in  similar  cases,  is  the  duty  of  the  physician. 

This  treatise  was  highly  approved^  and  went  through  many  editions. 
It  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  Dr.  Fothergiirs  merit  in  regard  to  this  dis- 
order  was  not  that  of  an  original  discoverer,  but  that  he  owed  much  to 
the  communications  of  Drs.  Leatherland  and  Sylvester, — especially  to 
the  former,  who  with  singular  modesty  or  generosity  forbad  his  name 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  work. 

We  have  entered  somewhat  largely  into  the  subject  of  this  essay, 
because  the  hopes  of  parents  are  perhaps  more  frequently  and  more 
cruelly  cut  off  by  diseases  of  the  throat,  than  by  any  other  causc.  That 
murderous  affection,  the  croop,  which  suffocates  many  a  sweet  infant, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  known  half  a  century  ago.  The 
rise,  abatement,  and  disappearance  of  diseases  is  a  curious  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  nature.  Is  there  any  work  extant  on  medical  chro- 
nology  ? 

In  1753,  Dr.  Fothergill  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society  ;  and  in  1754,  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  at  Edin- 
burgh.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  thc  American 
Philosophical  Society,  instituted  at  Philadelphia ;  and  in  1776,  when  a 
medical  society  vvas  founded  at  Paris  by  the  King  of  France,  he  was  one 
of  a  select  number  of  foreign  physicians  whom  the  society  thought 
proper  to  honour  with  their  diploma. 

Neither  increasing  wcalth  nor  sprcading  fame  ever  alienated  him 
from  the  body  of  christians  from  whom  he  sprung,  and  among  whom  hc 
had  been  brought  up.  The  socicty  of  Friends  looked  with  affectionate 
csteem,  and  it  may  be  with  excusable  j)ride,  on  their  famous  doctor ; 
and  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  whatever  concerned  the  discipline  and 
economy  of  their  church.     Hc  was  frequently  employed  by  the  meeting 
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to  whicli  lie  bclongcd,  to  composc  tlic  aniiual  Ictter  to  tlie  Friciids  at 
tlieir  great  Wliitsuntide  council.  He  also  drew  up  the  congratuhitory 
address  of  his  brctliren  on  the  accession  of  George  the  Tliird,  in  which 
he  expresscd  himself  likc  a  man  of  this  world.  Really  Iil>eral,  in  the 
bcst  and  only  truc  scnse  of  the  world,  hc  valucd  thc  outward  insijjnia 
of  his  religious  connection  as  they  Mcre  the  means  of  strcngthening  the 
bands  of  union  ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  obtrude  peculiar- 
ities  of  specch  or  opinion  in  his  dealings  with  those  who  were  without 
tlie  pale. 

Though  niild  by  naturc,  and  pacific  from  princij)Ic,  he  was  bv  no 
mcans  a  man  to  sit  down  undcr  injusticc.  Thinking  that  tlic  Fcllows 
of  the  CoIIege  of  Pliysicians  not  only  assumed  too  much  superiority 
over  the  Licentiates,  but  that  they  were  inclined  to  lower  the  character 
of  thc  lattcr  by  introducing  unqualificd  pcrsons  among  them,  hc  took  a 
wann  intcrest  in  the  contest  Ijctwccn  thc  upper  and  lotvcr  houscs  (so  to 
express  it)  of  thc  profession.  Of  this  dispute  we  can  give  no  lx?tter 
account  tlian  is  contained  in  the  preface  to  ihe  ''Essay  on  the  Character 
of  Alexander  Russcll,"  which  is  as  follows: — 

"  A  fcw  ycars  ago  it  was  rcportcd  that  thc  CoIIege  of  Physicians  in 
London  had  it  undcr  considcratioii  to  adniit  pcrsons  dcsirous  of  prac- 
tising  ])hysic,  as  Licentiatcs,  upon  an  cxamination  in  English.  This 
was  done,  as  it  was  suj)posed,  to  intrmluce  into  this  rank  men  of  little 
or  no  education,  in  order  to  dej^reciatc  thc  characters  of  many  who 
were  in  somc  cstcem  with  thc  j)ublic. 

"An  attcmpt  of  tliis  nature  could  not  but  alarm  thosc  who  wcre 
inimcdiatcly  to  l>e  affccted  by  it,  and  mIio  felt  the  designcd  indignity. 
Several  of  these  met  together,  comj)ared  the  accounts  they  had  received, 
and  found  there  was  too  much  truth  in  the  rcj)orts,  to  suffcr  them  any 
longor  to  rcmain  inattentivc  to  designs  so  j)rcjudicial.  It  was  rcsolved 
to  call  thc  Liccntiatcs  iii  gencral  togcthcr,  to  accjuaint  thcm  with  tlicir 
situation,  and  to  act  in  concert  for  tlicir  general  safety.  But  this  was 
not  all ;  thosc  who  had  embarked  in  this  affair  had  at  heart  not  oniy 
the  lionour  of  tlieir  profession,  but  its  public  utility  ;  not  only  to  eman- 
cij)atc  thcmsclvcs  from  an  authority  wliicli  aj)])cared  to  thcm  in  the 
light  of  a  usurjiation,  but  to  cstablish  thc  faculty  ujion  a  solid  and 
libcral  foundation.  How  far  tlicir  cndeavours  may  succee<l  is  uncer- 
taiii.  Rut  of  one  thing  they  are  sure :  tliey  jiromote  liarmony  among 
tlicmsclves ;  excite  to  an  honourablc  cmulation  ;  and  whatcvcr  may  !je 
thcir  fatc,  will  givc  j)roof,  by  thc  rcctitudc  of  thcir  conduct,  and  an 
cxcrtion  of  thcir  abilitics,  that  they  are  not  unwortliy  of  tlie  highest 
honours  of  their  jirofession." 

Should  the  «[ucstiou  !>c  considcrcd  according  to  mmlcru  muxims,  it  {•< 
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probable  that  moie  Mould  be  fouiid  to  approve  tlie  design  of  the 
College,  iu  throwing  open  the  gates  of  the  profession  to  such  as  could 
shew  the  requisite  professional  knoMledge  in  their  own  tongue,  rather 
than  the  jealousy  of  the  Licentiates,  who  were  for  shutting  out  all  who 
could  not  give  the  pass-word  in  Latin.  The  University  of  Edinburgli 
have  lately  made  a  similar  concession  to  the  spirit  of  the  time ;  and 
though  the  measure  may  probably  make  certain  FluellenSj  who  stickle 
for  the  primitive  discipline,  the  "  Roman  Disciplines/'  shake  their 
heads,  and  sigh  out  a  "  Fuimus  Troes/'  we  do  not  hear  that  the  College 
is  suspected  of  an  intention  to  sivamp  the  profession.  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  Licentiates,  uneasy  under  the  invidious  distinctions  of  the 
Fellows^  caught  eagerly  at  the  first  departure  from  established  custom, 
to  revolt  against  a  superiority  which  had  nothing  but  custom  to  rest 
upon.  There  were  serious  thoughts  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  legal 
decision,  and  Dr.  Fothergill  subscribed  £500  for  the  purpose.  No 
trial,  however,  took  place  ;  but  the  union  of  the  Licentiates  assumed  a 
purely  literary  and  scientific  character,  and  continued  to  assemble  once 
a  montlij  for  the  sake  of  reading  medical  papers,  and  conversing  on  the 
prevailing  diseases,  and  other  subjects  of  professional  interest.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  William  Duncan,  Bart.  Dr.  Fothergill  was  unanimously 
elected  President  of  this  meeting,  and  so  continued  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  After  the  fashion  of  the  French  Academie,  the  deceased  mem- 
bers  were  honoured  with  panegyrical  orations.  The  "  Essay  on  the 
Character  of  the  late  Alexander  Russel "  was  spoken  on  one  of  these 
occasions. 

No  man  can  expect  to  pass  through  this  M^orld  in  perfect  quiet. 
Fothergill,  though  his  life  was  on  the  main  a  life  of  tranquility,  was 
for  a  short  time  disagreeably  embroiled  with  a  man  of  his  own  per- 
suasion,  whom  thc  Friends  had  been  the  principal  means  of  bringing 
into  notice.  About  the  year  1766  fiourislied  one  Samuel  Leeds;,  by 
education  a  brush-maker,  by  transmutation  (of  the  Edinburgh  College) 
an  M.  D.  and  by  present  profession  Physician  of  the  London  Hospital, 
an  appointment  wliich  he  owed  to  tlie  recommendation  of  some  eminent 
Q.uukers.  Fothergill,  in  a  conversation  on  Doctor  Leeds'  rise  in  the 
world,  said  ominously,  "  Take  care  that  he  does  no  mischief."  Leeds 
s(X)n  Ijetrayed  so  much  ignorance,  that  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital, 
to  remedy  tlieir  past  precij^itancy,  passed  a  resolution,  '^that  no  phy- 
sician  should  continue  to  ofiiciate  in  that  Hospital  who  had  not  under- 
gone  an  examination  at  the  CoUege  of  Pliysicians."  Leeds,  unwilling 
to  resign  his  emoluments,  madc  the  experiment,  and  was  plucked.  In 
his  anger  and  disajipointmcnt  he  heard  of  tlie  boding  speech  of  Dr. 
Fothergill^  and  either  thought,  or  pretcndcd  to  think,  that  the  rosolu- 
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tion  of  the  Hospital,  whicli  had  subjected  hiiu  to  the  disgrace  of 
rejcction,  had  beeu  caused  by  it.  He  accordingly  niade  it  the  ground 
of  complaint  before  the  Society.  "  Tl»ese  inoffensive  j^eople,  wlio  are 
averse  to  the  litigious  proceedings  that  vex  and  ruin  so  many  of  tlieir 
fellow  citizens,  referred  tlie  charge,  after  their  manner,  to  a  certain 
uumber  of  arbitrators.  Five  persons  were  appointed  for  tliis  purposo, 
and  tliree  of  the  number  awarded  £500  damages  to  Dr.  Leeds,  after 
refusing  to  hear  Dr.  Fothergiirs  principal  evidence.  The  two  other 
arbitrators,  m  ith  great  propriety,  protestcd  against  the  award  ;  and 
after  much  altercation  in  the  Society,  Dr.  Leeds  moved  the  Court  of 
Kings  Bench  to  shew  cause  why  tlic  rule  for  the  recoverv  of  tlie 
damages  should  be  made  absolute.  Lord  ^lanslield,  after  liearing  the 
evidence  and  counsel  ou  the  part  of  Dr.  Leeds,  refused  to  liear  Dr. 
Fothergill's  counsel ;  because,  he  observed,  the  evidence  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Leeds's  arbitrators  Mas  sufficient  to  prove  the  illegality  aiid  injustice 
of  their  own  award  :  the  learned  and  noble  judge  further  added,  that 
Dr.  Fothergill  did  no  more  than  his  duty  in  saying  what  lie  wa^  charged 
with  ;  and  that  lie  would  not  have  acted  as  an  honest  man  if  he  had 
said  less."  In  fine,  Dr.  Leeds  retreated  to  the  sphere  of  a  simj)Ie 
apothecary,  and  settled  at  I])swich. 

Witli  these  exceptions,  Dr.  Fothcrgill  was  seldom  or  nevcr  cngaged 
in  conriict  or  controversy  with  his  brcthren  of  the  healing  craft.  Hc 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lilx^ral  auxiliary  to  tlujse  who  needed  recom- 
mendation  and  protection,  and  was  so  far  from  feeling  jealousy  at  the 
appcarance  of  a  rival  in  jihysic  of  his  own  rcligious  j)ersuasion,  that  Dr. 
Chorley,  a  young  Quaker  j)hysician,  was  adniitted  into  his  Iiouse  as  aii 
inmate,  and  introduced  to  a  considerable  practice :  he  might,  indeed, 
have  inherited  the  whole  connection  of  his  j)atron  had  he  survive<I  him, 
but  his  course  was  cut  short,  and  he  diqd  under  Dr.  Fothergiirs 
roof. 

It  is  j)robabIe  that  Fothergill  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Dr. 
jNIead  ;  for  in  tlie  Philosoj)hical  Transactions,  No.  487,  i^  Ji  tract,  in 
excellent  Latin,  a<ldressed  by  our  author  to  the  D<x'tor,  theri  Vice- 
Prosident  of  the  Royal  Society.*     The  subject  is  a  case  of  ruj)ture<! 

♦  Dc  Diaphrnrfnmtf  fisso,  et  muttitis  i/W)rini<liim  yiscerum  ScMins,  in  CtulaiYre  Puellat 
decem  mensium  obsercatisy  Epistula  Richnrdu  Mead. 

A  leariied  wit  once  told  a  lurge  a.ssrinbly  of  medical  Kentlemen  that  they  had  no 
cxcuse  for  writing  bad  Latin,  when  they  inie:ht  find  s<>  much  jfoml  in  Celsus.  Celsu» 
is,  indeed,  an  excellent  writer,  and  n)i>:ht  be  read  with  preat  advantafre  by  all  who 
wish  to  learn  Latin  in  earnest,  a»  a  uiodel  of  didactic  proM.'.  fhit  Celsun  will  not 
supply  j»hrases  for  all  the  occa.sions  of  moderu  inedicine;  and,  moreo\er,  a  jihyMciaii 
\vh«»  makes  the  history  of  his  profes.si«iu  his  study,  mu.st  have  so  inuch  to  do  wjtli 
barbaroui»  Latin,  ihal  it  is  a  tvonder  if  his  owu  ciicapc  iufcctiou. 
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diapliragni  occurring  in  a  feniale  infant  of  ten  months  old ;  biit  it  is 
singidar  enough,  that  Fothergill  expresses  himself  in  the  Latin  tongue 
Mith  a  picturesque  force,  a  vividness,  an  eloquent  ardour,  which  he 
uever  ventures  upon  in  his  English  compositions. 

As  his  years  and  his  vvealth  increased,  he  thought  liimself  entitled 
to  occasional  respites  from  the  press  of  his  vocation^  and  to  indulge 
those  tastes  which  pointed  out  his  natural  recreations.  He  left  his 
house  in  the  city,  and  began  to  reside  in  Harpur  Street,  near  Leon 
Square,  which  continued  to  be  his  town  abode  till  his  death.  In  1672 
he  purchased  a  pleasant  retreat  near  Upton_,  in  Essex,  to  which  lic 
used  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  employed  himself  in  laying 
out  and  cultivating  one  of  the  first  botanic  gardens  in  Europe.  The 
hot-houses  aiid  green-houses  extended  260  feet,  all  covered  with  glass. 
Whatever  plant  had  obtained  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica,  or  pro- 
mised  to  be  of  service  in  physic  or  manufactures,  or  was  any  way 
remarkable  for  its  rarity^  beauty,  or  physiological  habits,  was  sought 
out  and  purchased  without  regard  to  expense,  and  no  pains  were  spared 
in  the  culture.  Dr.  Fothergill  entertained  a  hope  that  the  medicinal 
plants  of  the  East  might,  in  geueral,  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
British  Settlements  of  Nortli  America,  or  in  the  Wcst  India  Islands, 
and  by  that  means  an  unadulterated  article  be  provided  for  the  Euro- 
j)ean  markct,  a  result  hardly  to  be  exjjected  till  the  world  grows  honest.. 
At  that  time  even  the  learned  of  Europe  were  but  imperfectly  informed 
res})ecting  the  origin  and  preparation  of  many  imported  commodities. 
Long  as  musk  has  been  celebrated  both  as  a  perfume  and  as  a  remedy, 
it  is  only  of  late  years  that  there  has  been  any  accurate  descrij^tion  of 
the  animal  producing  it ;  and  of  the  drug-producing  plants,  few  had 
been  described  with  such  accuracy  as  to  enable  a  botanist  to  recognize 
thcm.  Even  yet,  the  enlightened  English  have  but  vaguc  notions  of 
the  trees  which  furnish  the  fancy  woods  in   their  cabinets,  the  shrubs 

To  write  pure  and  elegant  Latin  even  in  an  academic  exercise,  the  highest  object 
of  which  is  to  accommodate  old  words  to  new  meanings,  is  by  no  means  a  common 
accomplishment;  but  when  you  really  have  any  thing  to  say,  you  must  be  a  very 
good  scholar,  and  a  man  of  strong  sense  and  some  imagination,  if  you  can  say  it 
naturally  in  Latin. 

Latiu  is  now,  in  England  at  least,  bon^  fide  a  dead  language;  it  is  no  longer  an 
organ  of  thought,  or  of  vital  communication ;  and  the  efForts  of  those  who  attempt  to 
talk  or  compose  in  it,  are  like  those  of  the  worker  in  Mosaic,  who  would  make  an 
inanimated  collection  of  fragments  imitate  life.  liut  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  period  of  its  decease  has  been  antedated  many  a  century.  The  Latin  of  the 
middlc  ages  was  to  all  intcnts  and  purposes  a  living  languagc.  It  was  the  medium 
by  which  Ihc  learncd  thought:  it  was  thc  vehiclc  of  rcligiou  and  sciencc  :  it  maik 
one  nation  of  western  christendom. 
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which  contribute  to  the  luxury  of  tlioir  ta])les,  or  supply  the  "  juleps 
and  catholians  "  which  the  consequences  of  hixury  niake  necessary.  . 

Botany,  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  Dr.  Fotlicrgills  favourite 
relaxation ;  and  in  regard  to  his  professional  researclies,  his  attention 
was  particularly  turned  to  tlie  IMateria  IMedica.  He  was  at  grcat  pains 
to  procure  accounts  of  tlie  Cortex  Winteranus,*  and  of  tlie  tree  that 
produces  the  Terra  Japonica  (cateclui).  He  had  correspondents  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  who  were  continually  furnishing  him  with  new 
plants,  shells,  and  insects.  But  his  great  assistant  aiid  congenial  friend 
in  his  investigations  of  nature,  was  that  honour  to  Westmorland,  Peter 
CoIIinson.t     From  IJol  to  17^^^  lie  was  a  constant  correspondeut  to 

*  The  original  discover}-  of  the  Cortex  Winteranus,  or  Winter's  Bark,  was  a  col- 
latoral  consequence  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  voyage.  Captain  John  Winter,  who  sailed 
with  Sir  Francis  in  the  year  1577,  as  commander  of  the  Elizabeth,  desdned  for  the 
South  Seas,  but  after  eutering  the  Streights  or  Magellan,  stress  of  weather  obliged 
him  to  putback,  and  on  some  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Streight  he  collected  a  quantity 
of  an  aromatic  and  medicinal  bark,  which  Clarias  uamed  after  him,  Cortex  Winter- 
anus.  Though  the  trees  producing  it  were  noticed  by  many  succeeding  voyagers  to 
those  parts,  as  Van  Nort  in  1600,  and  Handasyd  in  1G91,  yet  thc  bark  was  frcquently 
confounded  with  the  Canella  alba  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  black  Cinnamon  of 
Virginia.  (See  the  account  of  Amada  and  Barlow's  discovcry  of  Virginia,  in  Hack- 
luyt,  vol-  3,  p.  246.)  Captaiu  Wallis,  iu  1768,  gathered  a  quantity  of  the  true  Cortex 
"VNiuteranus;  and  Dr.  Solander  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  the  following  year,  drew  up 
thc  first  correct  botanical  account  of  the  tree,  which  they  found  ou  the  Streight  le 
Maire,  and  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  It  is  a  large  forest  trce,  sometimes  exceeding  fifty 
feet  in  height.  Its  outward  bark  is  on  the  trunk  grey,  and  very  littlc  wrinkled;  on  the 
branchcs  quite  smooth  and  green.  By  the  accounts  of  Captain  Wallis,  and  the 
minuti:  botanical  description  of  Dr.  Solander,  it  must  be  very  beautiful;  the  branches 
curviug  upwards  so  as  to  form  aii  elegant  oval  head ,  the  leavcs  large,  eliptical, 
evergreen,  of  a  dark,  shining,  laurel-like  verdiire  above,  and  a  pale  bluish  colour 
underueath ;  the  flowers  small,  white,  and  delicatc,  but  cvanescent  Captaiu  Wallis 
made  an  uns-uccessful  attempt  to  propagate  it  in  the  Falkland  Islcs.  When  first 
discovered,  the  bark  was  celebrated  as  an  antiscorbutic,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
kept  its  place  in  the  pharmacopcca.  It  is  astringent,  aromatic,  with  something  of  a 
cinnamoii  flavour,  but  much  lcss  pala'nbU'. 

f  Peter  Collinson  was  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  Westmorland  family,  a  stock 
still  growing  in  that  land  of  lakes,  froni  which,  ni  /allor,  spnmg  the  late  Septimus 
Collinson,  Provost  of  Quceu's  Collegc,  Oxon,  and  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity. 
Pcter,  who  was  born  iu  the  parish  of  Staveley,  hard  by  the  "rivcr-lake  A^inander," 
whilc  yet  a  boy,  discovered  the  passion  of  a  naturali.st  The  wonderful  ecotiomy  of 
nature  in  the  metaniorphoses  of  insects,  strongly  attracted  hisjuvcuile  attention;  and 
it  was  his  rt-creation,  his  play,  to  hunt  for  those  rainule  animals,  so  marvtHons  in 
their  conformations,  and  in  some  instances  so  human  in  their  arcbitecture  and  their 
civil  ptdity,  so  nioro  than  human  in  their  prophetic  instincLs.  Nor  wju.  h*-  lcss  curituiK 
in  examining  tho  \arieties  i>f  vfiretablc  lilc:  though  hiscommercial  occupalion  carried 
hin»  youuj?  to  London,  he  fonnd  opportunities  to  ctill  antl  arrauc^'  ihe  plants  which 
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tlie    Gentleman's  Magazine.     His   contributions  were   chiefly  on   the 
weather,  and  diseases,  and  were  designed  to  induce  other  physicians  to 

grow  iu  the  viciuity  of  the  metropolis;  he  fouud  access  to  the  best  gardens,  aud  early 
began  to  form  a  hortus  siccus.  As  he  grew  vip,  he  eutered  iuto  a  partuership  Avdth  his 
brother  James,  "  in  a  business  that  did  uot  always  require  their  presence  together. 
They  lived  in  great  harmouy,  aud  reciprocally  afForded  to  each  other  opportunities 
for  tbeir  respective  pursuits.  Both,  however,  had  a  strong  relish  for  horticulture  and 
plantiug,  aud  both  had  acquired  a  just  couceptiou  of  niral  elegauce." 

Cougeniality  of  piarsuits,  and  manners  peculiarly  pleasing,  soon  made  him  the 
friend  of  Derham,  Dale,  Woodward,  Sir  Haus  Sloaue,  aud  others,  whose  euthusiastic 
devotiou  to  uatural  kuowledge  excited  the  ridicule  of  Pope,  Swift,  aud  the  rest  of  the 
Scriblerus  club,  only  to  prove  how  impotent  is  all  wit  agaiust  sincere  gooduess  aud 
tme  philosophy.  In  fact,  the  ill  efFects  of  satire  have  been  as  much  exaggerated  as 
its  moral  beuefits.  Satire  on  virtue  or  ou  kuowledge  never  dimiuished  the  number  of 
the  virtuous  or  of  the  learned ;  at  worst,  it  only  flatters  the  self-complacency  of  the 
vicious  aud  the  iguoraut.  Whom  has  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  either  cured  of  fauaticism 
or  alienated  from  piety  ?  Who  ever  reuounced  mathematics  or  natural  philosophy, 
in  apprehension  of  being  takeu  for  a  Lapvitau  ? 

Peter  Collinsou  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  iu  1728,  and  proved  a  most 
useful  member,  not  only  by  the  information  he  contributed  from  his  personal  stock  to  the 
general  fund,but  by his  extensive  correspondence.  His  mercantile  afFairs  beiug  connected 
much  with  foreiguers,  he  turned  this  uecessary  iutercourse  to  the  benefit  of  science. 
To  him  Frauklin  commuuicated  his  earliest  discoveries  in  electricity.  As  much  of 
his  commercial  eugagemeuts  were  with  America,  he  kept  up  a  constant  epistolary 
intercourse  with  the  colonies,  and  felt  a  peculiar  anxiety  for  their  welfare.  From  a 
letter  addressed  by  Franklin  to  Michael  Collinsou,  Esq.  it  appears  "that  in  1730,  a 
subscription  library  beiug  set  afoot  in  Philadelphia,  he  encouraged  the  design  by 
making  several  very  valuable  presents  to  it,  aud  procuring  others  from  his  friends; 
and  as  the  Library  Company  had  a  considerable  svim  arisiug  annually,  to  be  laid  out 
in  books,  and  needed  a  judicious  friend  in  Londou  to  transact  the  busiuess  for  them, 
he  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  vxudertook  that  service,  and  executed  it  for  more  than 
thirty  years  successively,  assisting  in  the  choice  of  books,  aud  taking  the  whole  care 
of  collecting  and  shippingthem,  withovit  ever  charging  or  accepting  any  consideration 
for  his  trouble.  The  success  of  this  library,"  coutinues  Frauklin,  "  (greatiy  owing  to 
his  countenance  and  good  advice),  encouraged  the  erecting  others  in  difFerent  places 
on  the  same  plau,  aud  it  is  supposed  that  thcre  are  now  upwards  of  thirty  subsisting 
in  the  several  colonies,  which  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  spreading  of  useful 
knowledge  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  the  books  he  recommended  being  all  of  that 
kind,  and  the  catalogue  of  this  first  library  being  much  respected  and  followed  by 
those  libraries  that  succeeded.  During  the  same  timc  he  transmitted  to  the  directors 
of  the  library  the  earliest  accounts  of  every  new  European  improvement  in  agricvilture 
and  in  the  arts,  and  every  philosophical  discoveiy;  among  which,  in  \7i5,  he  sent 
over  an  accouut  of  the  new  German  experiments  in  electricitj',  together  with  a  glass 
tube,  and  some  directious  for  using  it,  so  as  to  repeat  those  experiraents.  This  was 
the  first  notice  I  had  of  tJiat  curiom  suhject,  ivhich  I  aflerwards  prosecuted  with  some 
dilir/ence.*'  Thus  it  was  to  Collinson's  suggestions  that  the  modern  science  of  electri- 
city  in  some  measure  is  indebtcd  for  its  origin. 

For  the  Amcricans  he   appcars  to  have  felt  a  singular  affection.     He  was  ucver 
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supply  the  like  materials  for  IMeteorologicul  and  Nosological  Ilistory. 
Fiiuling  that  his  example  had  not  the  intendcd  effect,  he  discontiuued 
liis  communications,  on  these  heads  at  least;  but  he  \ras  a  frequent 
writer  in  public  papers  on  subjects  of  public  utility,  lending  his  pen  to 
the  aid  of  every  improvement  aud  every  good  work.  It  is  said,  that  his 
papers  of  this  kind,  if  collected,  would  fill  many  volumes.  Ile  wrote 
upwards  of  a  hundred  letters  to  the  Gazetteer  ou  the  new  pavement. 
He  was  one  of  those  happy  men,  who  are  interested  about  every  thing, 
and  anxious  about  nothing.  He  Mas  somewhat  of  a  projector,  and 
spared  not  words  or  mouey  to  prumote  what  he  esteemed  beneficial. 
But,  content  Mith  the  ample  income  which  his  practice  affordcd,  he 
uever  speculated  in  improvement,  therefore  his  douations  nevcr  impo- 
verished  him. 

Many  anecdotes  of  his  bencficcnce  remaiu,  but  three  must  sufficc  in 
this  place,  Tlie  object  of  tlie  first  was  a  poor  clergymau,  a  class  who, 
cousidering  the  rank  they  are  expected  to  support,  the  expense  of  their 
education,  aud  the  wealth  of  their  more  opuleut  brethren,  which 
operates  as  a  direct  tax  upon  the  laborious  and  sleuderly-providcd,  may 
be  called  the  poorest  of  the   poor.     This  door-keeper  of  the   Tcmple 

weary  of  giving  them  good  advice.  Did  he  regard  them  as  his  fellow  Englishmen,  or 
did  he  foresce  that  they  were  to  become  a  great  and  rival  nation  ?  He  constantly 
urged  the  Virginians,  in  particular,  to  make  a  better  use  of  their  soil,  "  to  bethink 
themselves  in  time  of  a  more  permanent  staple  than  a  plant  whose  consumption  only 
depends  on  custom  and  caprice,  and  this  custom  daily  declining."  His  suggestion 
would  at  least  beautify  their  country.  "  Vines,"  said  he,  "  will  thrive  well  in  your 
country;  but  imitate  nature  in  their  cultivation;  don't  keep  them  close  to  the  grouud, 
as  we  are  forced  to  do  in  this  and  other  northern  European  climates,  for  the  sake  of 
a  little  sun  aiid  heat  to  ripen  the  grape;  your  summer  heats  exceed,  as  much  as  ours 
fall  short ;  allow  them,  therefore,  longer  stcms,  let  them  he  trained  to,  and  supported 
by  trees,  and  hidc  llirir  fruit  among  thcjhliatjr,  as  in  the  warnier  countries  of  Europe." 
From  the  picturesque  eye  which  he  evinced  in  this  and  other  short  touches,  and  from 
his  enamoured  attachmeut  to  plants,  we  doubt  not  that  Peter  Collinson,  had  he  pos- 
sessed  or  acquired  the  accomplishment  of  versc,  might  have  written  a  verj"  respectable 
Georgic.  Gardening,  indeed,  was  his  hobby.  He  had  correspondenLs  iu  all  parLs  of 
Europe,  in  America,  in  Asia,  even  at  Pekin,  and  they  all  souglit  to  oblige  hini  by 
presenLs  of  rare  seeds.  Had  he  been  a  monarch,  a  present  of  seeds  would  have  pur- 
chased  his  alliance. 

Having  arrived  at  his  75lh  year  with  little  sickness,  barring  an  occasional  attack  of 
gout,  he  died  of  a  painful  nialady  frequently  incident  to  old  ag»*,  at  the  seat  of  Lord 
Petrc,  in  Essex,  on  the  lllh  of  August,  1768.  Inclosed  in  his  will  was  found  a  paper, 
importing,  "  that  he  hoped  he  should  leave  behind  him  a  good  name,  which  he  valued 
more  than  riches :  that  he  had  endeavoured  not  to  live  u.selessly ;  and  that  all  his 
days,  he  constantly  aimed  to  be  a  fritnd  to  mankind." 

A  very  minute  life  of  Collinson  is  in  Kippis's  Hiographia  Britaunica,  a  work  which 
oMght  not  to  have  concluded  at  the  5th  volume. 

4  X 
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(hon-  miich  better  ofF  is  a  college  porter !)  was  seated  in  London  on  a 
curacy  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  with  a  wife  and  a  numerous  family. 
An  epidemical  disease,  which  was  at  that  time  prevalent,  seized  upon 
his  wife  and  five  of  liis  children  :  in  this  scene  of  distress  he  looked 
towards  Fothergill — perhaps  the  sick  matron  herself  put  faith  in  him — 
but  how  was  the  fee.  to  be  raised  }  Every  guinea  liad  already  to 
perform  the  Mork  of  two,  and  a  poor  curate  with  a  large  family  has  no 
hopes  in  contingency,  The  turns  of  the  market,  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness,  peace  or  war — nothing  promises  him  anything.  Very  possibly 
this  curate  may  have  had  a  patron  once  (the  only  lever  that  can  raise 
a  churchman  from  the  dust),  but  many  a  man,  somewhat  above  legal 
pauperism,  has  given  deadly  offence  by  having  a  large  family.  In 
general,  patrons  are  lost  by  nothing  so  hopelessly  as  by  an  imprudent 
marriage,  an  offence  which  parents^  vvho  alone  have  a  right  to  be  angry, 
are  for  the  most  part  the  readiest  to  forgive.  Yet,  if  the  poor  London 
curate  had  no  patron^  he  had  a  friend,  who  lent  him  a  guinea,  and 
introduced  him  to  Dr.  Fothergill.  They  attended  at  the  usual  hour  of 
audience,  gave  an  account  of  the  several  cases,  and  after  some  consult- 
ation  offered  the  fee,  which  was  rejected ;  but  a  note  was  taken  of  the 
clergyman's  residence.  The  Doctor  called  assiduously  the  next  and 
every  succeeding  day,  till  his  attendance  became  unnecessary.  The 
curate  anxious  to  display  his  gratitude,  or  perhaps  thinking  that  his 
cloth  was  stained  by  a  debt  to  a  schismatic,  pinched  or  starved  up  a 
sum,  which  he  proffered  to  the  Doctor,  with  many  apologies  for  his 
inability  to  do  more.  Fothergill  put  it  back  gently,  and  at  the  same 
time  slid  ten  guineas  into  the  curate's  hand,  bidding  Iiim  to  remember 
where  he  had  a  friend  in  case  of  future  need.  It  is  agreeable  to  record 
that  the  poor  clergyman  afterwards  attained  church  preferment  to  the 
value  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  a  hungry  stipend  enough  for  the 
servant  of  an  aristocratic  church,  but  still  twice  as  good  as  fifty. 

This  M-^as  a  kind  act  of  the  doctor,  but  we  believe  such  kindnesses  of 
the  medical  profession  to  be  by  no  means  rare.  Seeing  much  of  that 
distress  which  would  fain  hide  itself,  and  which  should  therefore  be 
relieved  in  secret,  they  perform  many  good  deeds  which  others  do  not, 
not  from  disinclination  to  well-doing,  but  because  the  occasions  do  not 
cross  their  path.  And  few  indeed  are  those  who  will  hunt  misery  out  of 
its  lurking  places  into  the  light  of  consolation.  Perhaps  this  anecdote 
has  Ixjen  repeatcd  the  oftener  on  account  of  the  sectarian  relations  ofthe 
parties  as  Quaker  and  Parsons.  The  scene  would  make  an  excellcnt 
subjcct  for  a  good  humoured  humorous  painting.  * 

Coidd  the  curate  in  the  midst  of  his  gratitude  forbear  discontented 
reflections  on  the  disproportionate  rcgard  of  men  for  their  souls  and  for 
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their  bodies,  as  exemplified   iii  thc  wordly  coudition  of  the  Leech  aiid  of 
the  Pastor.  * 

*  The  miseries  of  the  itt/erior  c\ergy,  (a  phrase  which  we  hope  is,  orwill  bebaiiished 
from  all  good  society)  are  not  uow  what  they  were  when  they  furnished  couversation  to 
Parson  Adams  at  the  couutry  inn  :  but  there  are  still  numbers,  who,  if  above  peuury, 
are  not  above  care.  Thisisthe  point  to  which  the  emoluments  of  a  christian  miuister 
should  always  be  raised,  and  which  they  never  need  surmouut 

The  pictures  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  drawn  by  some  writers  on  the  church  in 
thc  earlier  ages  of  protestanism  almost  exceed  belief,  and  yet  they  must  have  been 
matters  of  public  notoriety,  if  true.  Thus  discourseth  old  Thomas  Drant  in  his  famous 
Spittle  Sermon :  "  Howbeit,  I  am  not  ignorant  how  many  a  poor  minister  of  these 
times  is  like  Elizas.  {Elisha,  See  2  Kings,  c.  iv.  verse  10.)  He  had  not  pen,  nor 
iuk,  nor  table,  nor  candlestick,  but  as  his  hosts  allowed  him ;  and  these  poor  God's 
nien  mu-;t  be  helped  by  their  host  or  hosts,  or  one  friend  or  another,  with  coat  and 
cap,  and  cup  and  candle,  and  study  and  table,  or  else  they  shall  be  harbourless  and 
helplcss,  and  needs  must  I  further  yet  say,  that  in  many  a  poor  scholar  in  the  uuiver- 
sities,  Christ  himself  is  full  of  hunger  aud  necessity.  These  be  the  noble  sons  of  the 
prophets,  and  most  apt  of  all  others  to  be  the  builders  of  God's  temple ;  yet  have  I 
seen  many  a  good  wit  many  a  long  day  kept  low  and  lean,  or  to  be  made  broken  with 
hunger  and  abject  with  poverty.  I  do  not  know  the  liberalit}- of //»/.sf/7//  towards  both 
these  places,  only  this  1  can  say,  that  less  thau  the  tenth  part  of  that  which  is  nothing 
but  surfeit  and  sickness  to  the  great  excessive  eaters  of  this  town,  would  cherish  and 
cheer  up  hungrv'  and  thirsti»-  (.'hrist  in  those  his  hunger  starved  members  right  well." 
Some  in  this  age  will  be  surprised,  if  not  ofTended  at  the  boldness  with  which  this  old 
divine  appropriates  to  the  clergy  of  his  own  church  the  declaration  of  the  Saviour — 
*'  I  was  hungry  and  yc  gave  me  no  meat,  I  wa-s  ihirsty  aud  ye  gave  me  no  drink,"  and 
"  iuasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me."  And  still 
morc  at  his  imputing  to  the  glorified  Lord  an  instinct  state  of  extenuatiou  and  inanition. 
His  reproaching  the  city  for  gluttony  is  less  remarkable,  though  few  modern  clergy 
would  have  been  so  very  plain  in  the  presence  of  the  civic  authorities,  or  so  coursely 
graphic  in  his  delineations.  "  Lord  here  is  the  rich  glutton  to  be  seen  up  and  down 
and  round  about  the  town.  Their  horses  chtw  and  spcr  upon  gold  and  silver,  and  their 
mules  go  under  rich  velvet.  Dogs  are  dear  unto  them,  and  feed  much  daintily. 
Here  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  upper  sort,  but  many  a  foolish  Nabal  scruping  and 
scoutching,  eat'ng  and  drinking,  and  suddenly  and  unworthily  dying.  The  eyes  of 
.hidah  are  said  to  be  red  with  drinking,  but  much  of  this  people  have  their  faces  fire  red 
with  continual  quaflTnig  and  carousing.  Sodom  and  (iomorrah  wen*  said  to  be  full  of 
bread,  but  these  Londoners  arc  more  than  full,  for  they  are  even  bursten  with  banquet- 
ting,  and  sore  and  sick  with  .surfeiting.  Lord,thou  whistlest  to  them  and  they  hearthce 
not;  thou  sendest  thy  plague  among  them,  and  they  mind  thee  not-  I  ord,  we  arc 
lean;  L(»rd, we  are  faint;  Lord,  we  are  mis«'rable;  Lord,  we  are  thy  membtrs.  Lord, 
therefore,  thou  art  leau  ;   Lord,  thou  art  faint;  Lord,  thou  art  miserable !  !  " 

The  scrmon  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  was  pn-ached  about  1.5()*>.  Drant  was 
the  first  metrical  translator  of  Horace  in  the  Knplish  language.  Refined  Crilics  have 
prel<-nded  to  be  much  oftended  wiih  thc  tragi-cometly  of  thc  stage.  What  would  they 
say  to  the  tragi-comedy  of  the  pulpit,  and  yet  there  is  in  many  ancient  discourses 
.such  an  incongnums  mixture  of  sul)limity. 

Thc  quaintnesH  of  the  pulpit  wiis  gradually  reformed,  but  the  poverty  ofthe  country 
parsons,  and  we  might  add,  of  the  city  parsons  also,  long  continue<I  to  be  compliuned 
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Yet  Fothergill  had  calls  upon  his  benevoleuce  from  the  less  favoured 
members  of  his  own  calliug ;  among  these  was  Dr.  Gowin  Kuight,  a  mau 
of  learuing  and  merit,  but  whether,  like  Arbuthnot,  he 

Knew  his  art  but  not  his  trade, 
or  whether  the  course  of  eveuts  was  adverse  beyond  his  skill  to  recoucile, 

of.  The  treatise  ascribed  to  Exchard,  and  entitled  "  The  grounds  and  occasions  of 
the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  inquired  into,"  published  in  1670,  paints  the  condition  of 
a  small  beueficed  clergyman,  as  little  superior  to  that  of  Hogarth's  "  Distressed  Poet," 
The  chief  of  his  thoughts  and  his  main  business  must  be  to  study  how  to  live  that 
week ;  how  he  shall  have  bread  for  his  family ;  whose  sow  has  lately  pigged ;  when 
will  come  the  next  rejoicing  goose,  or  the  next  cheerful  basket  of  apples?  How  far 
to  Lammas  or  offeriugs  ?  When  shall  we  have  another  christening,  and  who  is  likely 
to  marry  or  die  ?  These  are  very  reasonable  considerations,  and  worthy  a  man^s 
thoughts,  for  a  family  cannot  be  maintained  by  texts  and  contexts,  and  the  child  that 
lies  crying  in  the  cradle,  will  not  be  satisfied  without  a  little  milk,  and  perhaps 
sugar. 

"  But  suppose  he  does  get  into  a  little  hole  over  the  oven,  with  a  lock  to  it,  called  a 
study,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  week,  oue  may  very  near  guess  what  is  his  first 
thought  when  he  comes  there:  viz.  that  the  last  kilderkin  of  drink  is  near  departed; 
and  that  he  has  but  one  poor  single  groat  in  the  house,  and  there  is  judgment  and 
execution  ready  to  come  out  against  it,  for  butter  and  eggs.  Now  sir,  can  any  one 
think  that  a  man  thus  racked  and  tortured,  can  be  seriously  intent  half  an  hour  to 
continue  anything  that  might  be  of  real  advautage  to  his  people  ?  Beside,  perhaps 
that  week  he  has  met  with  some  dismal  erosses,  and  most  undoing  misfortunes.  There 
was  a  scurvy  conditioned  scrole  that  broke  his  pasture,  and  ploughed  up  the  best  part 
of  his  glebe:  and  a  little  after  that  came  a  couple  of  spiteful  ill-favoured  crows,  and 
trampled  down  the  little  remaining  grass.  Another  day,  having  but  four  chickens, 
sweep  comes  the  kite,  and  carries  away  the  fattest  and  hopefullest  of  all  the 
brood.  Then,  after  all  this  comes  the  jack-daws  and  starlings,  idle  birds  they 
are,  and  they  scattered  and  carried  away  from  his  thin  thatched  house  forty 
or  fifty  of  the  best  straws,  and  to  make  him  completely  unhappy,  after  all  these  afflic- 
tions,  another  day  that  he  had  a  pair  of  breeches  on,  he  suffered  very  much  in  care- 
fully  lifting  over  his  leg.  But  we'II  grant  that  he  meets  not  with  any  of  thesesuch 
frightful  disorders,  but  that  he  goes  iuto  his  study  with  a  mind  as  calm  as  the  evening : 
for  all  that,  upon  Sunday,  we  mustbe  content  even  with  what  God  shall  please  to  send  us. 
For,  as  for  books,  he  is  for  want  of  money  so  moderately  furnished,  that  except  it  be  a 
asmall  Geneva  Bible,  so  small  as  it  will  not  be  desired  to  lie  open  of  itself,  together  with 
small  concordance  thereuuto  belonging,  as  also  a  book  for  all  kinds  of  Latin  sentences, 
called  Polyantheoe,  with  some  exposition  upon  the  Catechism,  (a  portion  of  which  is  to 
be  got  by  heart,  and  to  be  putoff  for  his  own),and  perhapsMr.  Cm-ylupon  Pineda,  Mr. 
Dodd  upon  the  Commandmcnts,  and  Mr.  Clarke's  Lives  of  Famous  Men,  such  as 
Mr.  Carter  of  Norwich  that  used  to  eat  such  abundance  of  pudden;  besides,  I  say, 
there  is  scarce  any  thing  to  be  found  but  a  budget  of  old  stitched  sermons  hung  up 
Ixjhind  the  door,  with  a  few  broken  girts,  two  or  three  yards  of  whipcord,  and  perhaps 
a  hammer  and  saw  to  prevent  delapidations."  Allowing  for  the  strain  of  burlesque 
and  exaggeration  which  pervades  this  glariug  description  of  the  cases  and  comforts  of 
a  sraall  vicar  in  the  sevcnteenth  century,  these  passages  exhibit  a  degrec  of  misery 
which  we  should  havc  hoped  had  never  existed  in  a  church  so  oftcn  rcproached  with 
ita  cxhorbitant  richcs. 
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lie  \vas  weighed  down  with  j)overty  and  enibarrassmcnt,  and  kncw  not 
how  to  help  himself ;  he  turned  to  Fothergill  with  a  heavy  licart  and 
timid  asking  cye,  expecting  no  more  than  the  means  to  ward  off  a  pres- 
sing  assaidt  of  penury,  an  importunate  and  threatening  dun,  or  an  old 
and  merciful  creditor  as  po(jr  as  himself,  or  it  may  })c,  he  was  at  a  loss 
for  the  morrow's  meal.  We  do  not  correctly  rememl)er  whether  he  made 
any  direct  application  to  Fothergill  or  not,  but  however  the  doctor 
understood  his  need,  talked  cheerfully  to  him,  and  in  fine,  gave  him  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  he  probably  supposed  to  be  a  five  pound  note,  but 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  check  for  £1000.  In  what  a  new  state  of  exis- 
tence,  what  a  renovation  of  youth  and  hope  must  this  poor  man  have 
felt  at  that  moment. 

But  Fothergill  was  not  only  beneficent,  he  was  munificent.  In  his 
charity  he  had  regard  chiefly  to  necessity ;  and  as  necessity  is  rarely 
to  l)e  found  in  that  fold  of  Christians  of  which  he  was  a  meml)er,  his 
donations  were  freely  given  to  the  needy  of  all  denominations.  But 
the  remarkable  instances  of  miaiijiccnce  which  we  are  about  to  mention 
had  a  more  especial  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
These  werc,  his  patronage  of  Anthony  Parver,  and  the  part  he  took  iu 
the  foundation  and  endowment  of  Ackworth  School. 

Anthony  Parver  was  a  Quaker,  j)oorer  and  less  educated  than  most 
of  his  brethren,  by  trade  a  shoe  maker.  Can  any  one  assign  a  reason 
\vhy  so  many  shoe  makers  have  become  eminent  for  their  genius 
or  their  enthusiasm  ?  The  employment  is  still,  often  solitary,  and 
allows  a  man  to  bc  meditative.  Anthony  Parver  as  he  worked  with  his 
awl,  was  over-mastered  with  an  idea  tliat  he  was  called  and  commanded 
to  translate  the  Scriptures.  Ilis  faith  attributed  the  impulse,  whose 
origin  he  could  not  tracc  in  his  own  will,  or  in  the  concatenation  of  his 
human  thoughts,  to  the  Divine  Spirit.  But  if  he  was  an  enthusiast, 
he  was  an  enthusiast  of  much  sanity ;  for  he  sought  the  accomj)IishnuMjt 
of  his  end  by  the  necessary  means,  and  did  not  Ix'gin  to  translate  till  he 
had  mastered  the  original  tongues.  We  know  not  what  assistance  he 
received  in  this  great  undertaking,  which  was  commenced  when  he  had 
long  outlived  the  years  of  j)hysical  docility ;  but  if  it  I)e  true,  as  stated, 
that  he  begaii  with  the  Ilebrew  first  (and  it  was  tlie  natural  course  to 
occur  to  his  mind),  he  must  have  had  some,  for  there  was  then  no 
Hebrew  and  English  lexicon  (»r  grammar.  However  he  did  actjuire  a 
comj)etent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac.  Ile  after- 
wards  learned  Greek,  ;uul  Latin  last  of  all.  But  still  he  could  not 
have  acc(imj>Iishrd  liis  j)urj)ose  without  j)ecuniary  aid,  and  that  aid  w;is 
liberally  afforded  by  l)r.  Fotliergill,  at  whosc  sole  exj)ense,  Parver's 
Translation  of  the  Ohl  and  New  Testaments,  with   notes  critical  and 
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explanatory,  iii  two  volumes  folio,  was  printed,  and  appeai-ed  in  1765. 
The  cost  of  the  work  is  stated  at  not  less  than  £200.  A  short  account 
of  this  extraordinary  efFort  of  faith  and  perseverance  may  be  found  in 
Southey's  Omniana.  It  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  a  close  adherance 
to  the  Hebrew  idiom.  It  has  uot  apparently  attracted  as  much  notice 
among  biblical  scholars  as  the  curiosity,  to  say  no  more,  of  its  production 
would  seem  to  challenge.  We  never  saw  it  but  once,  and  that  was  in 
the  library  of  a  Friend.^  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  any  new  trans- 
lation,  however  learned,  exact,  or  truly  orthodox,  will  ever  appear  to 
English  Christians  to  be  the  real  Bible.  The  language  of  the  authorized 
version  is  the  perfection  of  English,  and  it  can  never  be  written  again, 
for  the  language  of  prose  is  one  of  the  few  things  in  which  the  English 
have  really  degenerated.     Our  tongue  has  lost  its  holiness. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Quaker  discipline,  and  the  rigid  purity  in 
which  it  requires  the  youth  of  that  church  to  be  educated,  render  it 
essential  to  their  consistency  to  have  seminaries  proper  to  themselves. 
They  do  not,  indeed;,  require  colleges,  for  they  have  no  priesthood,  uo 
order  that  is  especialiy  their  own,  requiring  a  certificate  of  qualificationj 
but  they  needed  a  school,  where  they  might  see  their  children  reared 
to  a  stature  of  intellect  commensurate  to  their  station,  their  duties,  and 
their  intellectual  desires.  This  desideratum  Dr.  Fothergill  was  anxious 
to  supply,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  first  opening  that  ofFered  to 
make  a  beginning.  We  cannot  record  the  conception  and  nativity  of 
Ackworth  better  than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hird^,  related  by  Dr.  Elliot. 
''  On  his  return  from  Cheshire,,  through  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1778, 
he  did  me  the  favour  of  being  my  guest  a  few  days,  during  which 
time  he  was  visited  by  many  of  his  friends  in  those  parts.  In  one  of 
these  interviews,  the  conversation  turned  on  an  institution  at  Gilder- 
some,  a  small  establishment  for  the  education  of  poor  children  amongst 
the  society.  The  Doctor  was  inquiring  into  its  state  and  management, 
and  how  far  it  might  serve  for  a  larger  undertaking.  A  just  description 
being  given  of  it,  with  the  following  remark,  that  not  only  this  but  all 
othcrs,  however  laudable  the  motives  from  which  they  took  their  rise, 
must  fail  of  success  without  a  constant  superintending  care,  and  unre- 
mitting  attention  to  the  first  great  object  of  the  institution  ;  this  idea 
was  exemplified  by  the  then  present  state  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  at 
Ackworth,  M^hich,  although  originating  from  the  most  humane  principle, 
and  erected  at  a  vast  expense,  was,  from  repeatcd  inattentions  to  the  first 
design,   in  danger  of  delapidation,  and  ready  for  public  sale."     Thc 

♦  The  late  Charles  Lloyd,  banker,  of  Birmingham,  a  man  whom  I  should  be  thankful 
to  Hcaven  for  having  known. 
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relation  struck  the  Doctor  forcibly.  "  Why  may  not  this/'  said  lie, 
"  serve  the  very  purpose  I  ani  in  pursuit  of  .^"  To  1)C  short,  tlie  building 
and  an  estate  of  thirty  acres  of  land  were  purchased,  iniproved,  and 
furnished  by  subscription.  The  Doctor  set  a  generous  exaniple,  by  his 
own  contribution,  and  a  pernianent  endowment  by  his  will  in  pcq)etuity. 

It  is  the  duty,  and  therefore  the  right  of  every  reh'gious  }x)dy  to 
educate  their  own  children  in  tlieir  own  principles.  A  national  rcllgious 
education  wliich  could  comprelicnd  all  sects  must  be  the  organ  of  a  new 
and  impracticable  heresy,  and  could  only  be  maintained  by  inforcing  a 
body  of  negative  cannons  more  multitudinous  than  all  the  articles  of 
faith,  of  all  the  orthodoxies,  and  hetercKioxies  that  have  sprung  up 
since  man  took  upon  himself  to  improve  revelation.  Reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  may  be  taught  without  instructing  the  piipils  in  any 
theological  creed,  and  it  is  better  so  to  do,  tlian  to  teach  a  creed  which, 
by  the  universal  agreement  of  all  sects,  deuominations  and  churclies  is 
a  caput  inortuum  Mithout  life,  truth,  authority,  or  efficiency.  We 
therefore  think  the  Quakers  right  in  founding  scliools  for  themselves ; 
and  we  are  always  glad  to  see  the  Catholics,  the  IMethodists,  tlie 
Arminians,  or  the  Socinians  doing  the  same.  They  ought  not  to  rtnd 
fault  if  the  Episcoj)aIians  follow  their  example.  But  we  must  return 
tothe  Doctor,  only  observing,  en  passant,  that  his  liberality  to  Ackworth 
lias  not  been  tlirown  away.  IMorc  than  one  poet  has  been  trainod  at 
that  seminary.  It  is  sufficient  to  mcntion  William  Howitt,  Jercmiah 
Wiffin,  and  (we  l)elieve)  Bernard  Burton. 

Dr.  Fothergiirs  constitution  was  not  of  thc  most  robust  order,  and  as 
he  advanced  in  years  he  foinid  a  teniporary  secession  from  the  t(»il  and 
anxiety  of  consultation  necessary  to  recruit  liis  health  and  sj)irits.  Ilis 
villa  at  Uj)ton  was  too  near  London  to  allow  of  his  calculating  uj>on 
many  weeks  of  rej)ose  there.  He  ever  retained  an  affection  for  Cheshire, 
his  grandfather's  country,  and  the  land  of  his  oj)ening  thought,  wliich 
induced  him  to  make  it  the  scene  of  liis  summer  retirenjent.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  used  to  sj)end  the  inter^  al  froni  July  to 
Sej)temi)er  at  Lea  Ilall,  a  j)Ie<'usant  seat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  IMiddle- 
wich,  the  projierty  of  Sir  John  Leicester,  of  whom  he  rented  it  froni 
yeartoyear.  In  this  vicinity  he  is  still  rememl)ered  with  gratitude.  His 
arrival  was  always  a  joyful  a,'ra  to  the  j)oor,  to  the  sick,  and  to  the 
circle  of  his  friends.  He  never  took  fees  during  his  vacation,  but  went 
every  week  to  ^liddlewich,  and  j)rescril)ed  gratis  to  all  who  came,  at 
an  inn.  Such  nien  are  not  readily  forgotten.  It  was  a  goixHl  omen 
or  as  goo<l,  to  meet  him  on  his  morning  rides.  When  in  town,  his 
ordinary  jiractice  was  comj)uted  to  amount  to  jC7^^^^  a  year,  but  on 
some  occasions  it  much   exceeded   that  sum.     In   the  year  177«'»  and 
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1776,  wlien  an  influenza  prevailed,  he  numbered;,  on  an  average,  sixty 
patientsa  day,  and  his  practice  was  supposed  worth  £8000  annually. 
His  property  at  his  death  was  estimated  at  £80,000.  He  was  doubtless 
a  fortunate  as  well  as  a  good  man.  Among  his  services  to  literature,  we 
must  not  omit  his  patronage  of  the  voyager  Sidney  Parkinson,  the 
introduction  to  whose  voyage  he  drew  up  himself. 

About  two  years  before  his  death,  he  M^as  afllicted  with  a  troublesome 
disorder,  which  he  mistook  at  lirst  for  irregular  gout ;  though  he  never 
earned  tliat  gentlemanlike  disease,  taking  much  exercise,  and  was 
remarkably  abstemious,  seldom  exceeding  two  glasses  of  wine  after 
dinner  or  supper.  His  pains  are  said  to  have  been  aggravated,  and 
perhaps  his  dissolution  hastened,  by  his  extreme  delicacy.  In  his  last 
illness  he  was  attended  by  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Reynolds,  and 
I\Ir.  Pott,  whose  efforts  produced  a  temporary  relief ;  but  the  symptoms 
returned  with  increased  violence,  and  finally  terminated  his  existence 
on  the  26th  of  December,  1780,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  at  his 
house  in  Harpur  Street. 

On  the  5th  of  January  following,  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
Friends'  burial  ground,  at  Winchmore  Hill.  Though  only  ten  coaches 
were  ordered  to  convey  his  relations  and  more  immediate  connections, 
upwards  of  seventy  carriages  attended  the  funeral,  and  some  Friendscame 
from  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  to  pay  the  last  token  of  respect,  to  a 
man  vvho  had  made  their  garb  aad  discipline  so  honourable  in  the  vrorld's 
eye, 

Dying  a  bachelor,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  his  sister,  who 
was  joined  with  Mr.  Chodey  in  the  executorship.  By  his  will  he 
directed  that  his  collections  in  Natural  History  should  be  oflfered  to  Dr. 
Hunter,  at  500/.  less  than  the  valuation.  The  doctor  purchased  them 
for  1200Z.  His  choice  selection  of  English  portraits  which  he  bought 
for  80/.  sold  for  200  guineas ;  the  house  at  Upton  brought  1000/. 

As  a  professional  man  he  was  principally  noted  for  the  intuitive  skill 
with  which  he  divined  the  true  character  of  a  disease — when  tlie  diag- 
nosis  was  most  pcrplexing,  and  administered  the  remedy  which  the  idi- 
osyncracy  of  the  case  required.  He  was  well-grounded  in  medical 
learning,  not  given  to  novelties;  a  careful  observer  of  facts — and  one 
that  practised  his  art  at  once  with  the  caution  and  the  courage  of  bene- 
volence. 

In  politics  he  was  the  friend  of  peace  and  liberty ;  in  religion,  lie  was 
firm  to  the  principle  in  which  he  was  brought  up.  Neither  M^ealtli  nor 
science,  nor  his  own  philosophical  liberality,  nor  his  widely  extended 
friendsliip,  ever  estrangcd  him  from  the  simple  piety  of  a  Quaker. 

END    OF    VOL.    I. 
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Nothing   is    concluded ;   hopes   of  tho 
Whigs  that   a   commission  will    be 
appointed  to  examinc  the  state  of  the 
Universities,  ..  ..  ..    151 

1719.     PaperWar;  ArthurAshleySykea, 

Dean  Shcrlock,    Dr.  Middlcton,    ...     — 

Pctition  revived;  Bentlcy  compounds 
with  Millcr,  who  walks  off  wth  £528 
of  Collcgc  money,  and  leaves  his 
clients  to  thcir  fatcs,  ...  ••    153 
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1720,    Middleton'8  "True  Account  of  the 

Present  State  of  Trinity    College;" 

proves  to  be  a  libcl,  . .  154, 

Vain  attempt  to  deprivc  Bentley  of  his 

Professorship, 
Prosecution  of  the  case, 
Trinity  term,  1721.       Middleton  found 

guilty,         

South  Sea  scheme ;  Change  of  Ministrj- ; 

Act  of  Grace, 

Middleton  compelled  to  make  an  apo- 

log)-,    and  pay  taxed  costa, 

1720.   Colbatch  prosecutes  Bentley  for  a 

Libel  in  thc  Vice-Chanccllor'9  Court, 

Bentley  procures  an   order    froin   tlie 

King's    Bench   to   stay   proccedings, 

Colbatch's  Jus  Acadcmicum;  libcUous 

passage  therein,     . .  . . 

Prosecution  of  Collatch,  intcrest  made 
in  his  favour;  treachery  of  Earl  of 
Macclcfield, 
Feb.  1724.  Bentley  restored  to  his 
degrees  by  a  peremptorj'  mandamus 
of  the  Kiug'8  Bench, 
A  cessation  of  active  hostilities  for  four 

years, 
Dr.  Newcome,  |Bentley'9  substitute   in 
the  Divinity  chair, 
1724,   1725,  1726.      A   violent  nipture 
between  Dr.  Bentlcy  and  Dr.  Hare, 
1 723.      Death  of  Bishop  Fleetwood — suc- 
cecded    by    Bishop   Green — who    is 
willing  to  act   as  nsitor,  undcr    con- 
ditions, 
.\rbitrary  proceedings  of  Bcntley;    rio- 
niination  of  his  son  to  a    FcUowship 
at  fifleen ;  cstate  lct  to  his  brothcr,  &c. 
Kcne wal  of  hostilities ;    Colbatch  appl  ies 
to  Bishop  CJibson;  to  thc   Dcan    aiwi 
Chaptcr  of  Wchtiniiiistcr,     .  . 
1727.     Questions    proposed  to    Counnel, 
who  decided  that  Kiiig  F^lward"»  «ta- 
tute,      De     Visitatore,    is     Rtill     in 
force, 
April  25,  1728.     King  GcorKc   II.  viMtn 
Cambridgc.       Dangcrou»    illnc»»    of 
Btntlcy, 


155 

158 
155 


156 
158 
158 
160 
161 

162 

163 


164 


164 


165 


166 


A  fre«h  couibiuation  against  Bentlcy,       166 
March,    1729.     The    Privy  Council  re- 
fu^ing  to    intcrfere,    thc    Bishop  of 
Ely  18  at  liberty  to  act,      . .  ..167 

April  I .     Sixty-four  articles  of  acciuation 
drawn   up  ;   Bentley  cited   to  appear 
at  Ely  House,         . .  . .  . .      — 

May  3.      Bcntlcy  applies  for  a  prohibition 

from  the  Court  of  King'8  Bench,  — 

May  7.      Rule  to  shew  causc  grantcd,  — 

Various    dclays     betwecn     1729    and 

1733,      167,  168 

1730.      Report  that  Bcntlcy  was  about  to 
accept    thc    Dcancry   of  Lincoln  ;   his 

triumphant  reception  at  Cambridge,     168 
The    prosecutor'9    appeal,    by    writ    of 
crror,  to  thc  Hous*-  of  Lorils — Sher- 
lock'  speech,  ...   1 69 

1733.      Thc  second  trial  al  Ely  Housc,         — 
April  27.      Bcntlcy  found  guilty  of  dila- 
pidating  the  goods,  and  violating  tho 
statutes  of  collcgc  ;  his  deprivation 
pronounccd,  ...  ...  ...    170 

Whiih  scntence  thc  Vicc-mastcr  is   or- 
dcred  to  execute,  ...  ...     ». 

But  which  Vicc-Mastcr  Hacket  deUy* 
to  cxecute,  ...  ...  ...     — 

May  17,  1734.     Hacket  re«igns  thc  Vice- 
Mastcrship,     and    is    saccecded     by 

Walkcr,      — 

Who  finds  a  suffiricnt  rcawn   for    not 
c.xpclling  hi«  patron   Bcntlcy,  — 

May  28,    1738.      Bishop  Grcenc  dic«, 
Which  oncc  more  nullifiet  the  procced- 
ings, 
1731.      Iicntlcy'i*   Milton. 

His  projcctcd  Honicr, 
1739.      He  is  •eiie«l  with  t   paralytic    af- 

fcction,        .  .  .  •  •  •  •  — 

Hin  doinc«tic  rhararler  and  funilr,  — 

Cunibcrland'»   dcwrription    of    him    in 

hi«  nld  agr,  .••  •  .•.1/4 

Hi«  partialily  for  p«irt.  >nd  ronteropt  ft»r 
Clarrt,  — 

July  14,  1742.      Hi»  pr«Mntiimii  of  thc 

Irngth  of  hit  lifc,  — 

His  dcath,  — 


171 


172 
173 
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James  Bentley,  grandfather  to  the  cri- 
tic,  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Army;  ta- 
ken  prisoner ;  dies  in  Pontefract  Castle,    68 

Thomas  Bentley,  father  to  the  Critic,       

James  Bentley,  brother  to  Richard,  69,  165 
Thomas  Bentley,  the  nephew;  allusion 
to  him  in  the  Dunciad,      ...  ...   119 


PAGE 

Publishes  a  little  Horace,      119 

Collates  MSS.  for  his  Uncle,  ...   134 

Richard  Bentley,  son  of  the  Doctor 
entered  of  Trinity  at  ten,  P^ellow  at 
fifteen;  was  a  dramatic  and  miscella- 
neous  writer,  ...  ...  ...   173 


THOMAS  LORD   FAIRFAX. 


PA6E 

175,  176,  177 


180 


183 

184 
185 


His  ancestry, 

Jan.  1611.     Buth,         

Foreign  service, 
1635,     Married  Anne  Vere, 
1642.     Appeared  on  Heyworth  moor   at 

head  of  a  multitude, 
Appointed  Master  of  the  Horso   under 

his  father, 
His  first  exploits, 
Guards  the  pass  of  Wetherby, 
Worsted,  nearTadcaster,  and  withdraws 

to  Selby,       

Intrenches  himself  at  Bradford  for  thc 

winter, 
Close  of  the  first  Campaign, 
Hostilities     in     Yorkshire     contiuuc 

throughout   the  winter,     ... 
Jan.  23,  1643.     Fairfax  carrics  Leeds, ... 
Defcats  Colonel  Slingsby, 
Receives  the  submission  of  Wakcfield 

and   Doncastcr  in  the  namc  of  thc 

King  and  Parliament, 
Is  proclaimed  a  Traitor, 
Worsted  on  Bramham   Moor,    and    on 

Sea-Croft  Moor,  ... 
Unfavourable  aspect  of  his   party's  af- 

fairs,  ...  ...  ...  ...     — 

June  30.     Thc  Fairfaxes  are  defeatcd  on 

Atherton  Moor,      ...  ...  ...     — 

Thc  younger  is  surrounded  in  Bradford,   190 
Rcsolvcs  to  cut    his    way  through    the 

cncmy,       ...  ...  ...  ...     

His  Lady  taken  prisoncr,       ...  ...    191 


188 


189 


PAGE 

Peril  of  his  little  daughter,    ...  ...   191 

He  is  surprized  on  his  way  to  Cawood, 

and  wounded,         ...         ...  ...     __ 

He  arrives  at  Hull,  ...  ...    192 

Courteous  behaviour  of  Newcastle   to 

the  Lady  Fairfax,  ...  ...     

EfForts  of  Fairfax  to  retrieve  the  Par- 

liamentary  afFairs.,  ...  ...   193 

Makes  an  excursion  into   Lincolnshirc, 

and  joins   the  Earl  of  Manchester's 

Army ;  defeats  a  body  of  Royalists  at 

Homcastle,  ...  ...  ...    194 

Siege  of  HuU  raised';  the  East  Riding 

cleared,       ...  ...  ...  ...     

Close  of  the  Campaign  of  1643;  pros- 

perous  state  of  the  King's  affairs,  195 
Fairfax  takes  the  Covenant,  ...     — 

June    21.      He  marches   westward   into 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  ..   196 

Defeats  Byron  near  Nantvrich,  ...     — 

1644.  Takes  Monk  Prisoner,  ...  — 
Feb.  28.    Forms    thc   Sicgc    of  Lathom 

House,       227 

His  conference  with  thc  Countess  of 

Derby,        228 

Formally  demands  a  surrender,         ...     — 
Is  ordcrcd  back  into  Yorkshire,  ...    196 

Gains  a  victory  ncar  Sclby,    ...  ...     — 

Distress  of  the  Scotch  Army,  ...    197 

April  20.     Thcy   form   a  juncture  with 

F\airfax  at  Wctherby,  ...  ...     — 

Lay  Sicge  to   York;  slow  progress  of 

Sicge,  _ 
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Explosion  of  St.  Mary'3  Tower;  Fair- 
fax'3  laudable  case  of  the  ancient 
records,   &c.  ...  ...  ...    197 

Advance  of  Rupert,  junction  of  Ru- 
perts  and  Newcastle's  Forces;  tlie 
Siege  of  York  raised,         ...  ...    198 

Critical  situation  of  the  Scotch  and 
Parliamentary  Armies,       ...  ...      — 

Council    of    War    on    IIc«sey     Moor; 

national  Jealousies  and  Dissentions, 

July  2,  1644.     Battle  of  Marston  Moor, 

199,  200,  201 

July  15.     Fairfax,  Lesley,  and  Manches- 

ter  rcsume  the  siege  of  York,        . . .  202 

It  surrenders,  ...  ...  .••     — 

Fairfax  employed  in  reducing  scattered 
Garrisons;     wounded    at    Helmsley 
Castle;  narrowly  excapes   at   Pontc- 
fract,  . .  . .  . .  •  •      — 

April  3,  1G4j.      Thc  self-den^nng  Ordi- 


nance. 


203 


Fairfax,  Commander    in   Chief  of   thc 

Parliamentary  Armies,        . .  . .   205 

Receives  a  prescut  of  £1500,  . .   206 

Marches  to  Windsor,  . .  •  •      — 

Remodellingofthe  Army;  Rcformado»,     — 
Treaty  of  Uxbridge  abortivc,  . .      — 

Commenccmcnt   of    thc    fourtli   Cam- 

P«gn,           — 

Disposition  of  forccs  on  both  sides,  206,  207 
Fuirfax  with   CromwcU   and    thc    ncw 

modellcd  Army  at  Windsor,           . .  — 
Assists  Cromwell  in  evading  thc  sclf- 

denying  Ordinancc,             . .          . .  — 

May  1.     His  Mardi  westward,  and  retum,  — 
June5,     Sits    down    bcfore  Oxford;  but 

quickly  brcaks  up  thc  sicge,           . .  — 

Junc  14,  1645.     Battlc  of  Naseby,  208,  209 
Distinguiblied  pcrsonal  couragc  of  Fair- 

fax,             •••          •••          •••             •  — 

Ovcrthrow  of  thc  Royalist»,               ...  210 

June  18.     F^airfux  rcduccs  Lcicestcr,    ...  212 

Marches  into  thc  Wcst,          ...  — 

Dcfcats  Ooring  at  Lanq^ort  on  Parrct,  — 

Takcs  BridgcwatiT,  ll.itli  ;ui(l  Slicrhonir 

Cwtle,  — 

Augiist   22.      Commcucci    thc   Sivgc    of 

Bristol,       — 


PAOK 

Which  surrendered,  Sept.  10,  ...   212 

Thc  plausible  tcnns  of  Fairfax's   sum- 

mons,         ...  ...  ...  ...   213 

Fairfax  complctcs  thc  subjcction  of  thc 

West,  215,216 

Orants  liberal  terms  to  the  Lord   Hop- 

ton,  216 

July  24,  1645,     Takcs  po4<ic«»ion  of  Ox- 
ford  by  capitulation,  ...  ...      — 

His   temperate   conduct;    carc   of   thc 

Bodleian  ;    Reduction    of    Ragland 

Castle,        217 

Declinc  of  Fairfax  and  the  Presbytcrian 

party,  ...  .•  ...  ...     — 

He  convcys  the  price  of  the   King  to 

the  Scotch  Anny,  ...  ...     — 

Feb.  15,  1647.     Meet«  the  King  on    his 

march,8alutC8and  discourseswith  him,     — 
Marili  5.      llc   rctunis  to  Londun;    is 

votcd  Gcneral  of  thc  troops  that  were 

to  bc  continucd,      ..  ...  ...      — 

March  12.      Madc  hononary  MaAtcr  of 

Arts  of  Canibridge,  ...  ...     — 

Choscn  Mcmbcr  for  Cin"cnccslcr,      ...      — 
Discontcnt*  in  thc   Army:  Couik  il  of 

Agiutors,  ...  218 

King'8  pcrson  scizcd  by  Joicc;   Fuirikx 

vainly  cndcavours  to  »ct  things  again 

in  thcir  duc  coursc  and  ordcr,        ...     — 
Waits  on  the  King  at  Sir  Juhn  Cutt't,     — 
Junc  15.     March  to  St.  Albans;  cnramp- 

mcnt  on  Hounslow  Ht*atli;  ««'ri^wiun 

of  sixty-six  mcmbcr»,  ...     — 

August  6.      Entcrs  Iv<»ndon  in  «Irti.iurc  of 

thc  Parliamcnt'»  ordfp»,     ...  ...      — 

Flight    of    thc     Kiiig   from    Ilompton 

Court,         219 

Fairfax  concur»  in  thc  votc  of  thc  army, 

*^to  itand  by  the  Parlianicnt,  xeiiKout 

thc  King,  and  agaifut  him,'*  . .      ^ 

Marrh  13,  1648.     Surcccdi  to  hit  fathrr't 

titlcs  «nd  c«tatct,     . .  . .  . .      .i. 

April  9.     Quclli  »  rrvolt  uf  thc  LoDdon 

apprcnticc»,  . .  . .  . .    2*20 

Junc  2.      Dcfcat»  a  Ro)-»li»t  inturTCction 

in  Kcnt,      . .  — 

Junc  13.      Boticgrt  C»>l«lictt«r,  .,      — 

AiK'  2n.     Colchcttcr  turrcndcrt,  ..     — 
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His  participation  in  "  Pride's  Purge,"       221 
His  behaviour  during  the  King's  execu- 

tion,  222 

Feb.  15,  1649.     Nominated  one  of  the 

Council  of  State, 223 

March  31.     Voted  Geueral  in  Chief,     ..     — 
June,  1650.     Resigns  his  commission,  — 

Retires  to  Nun-Appleton,  with  a  pen- 
sion  of  £5000  a  year,  . .  . .   224 


His  prayers  for  the  Restoration, 
Dec.  3, 1659.     He  appears  in  the  field  at 

the  head  of  tlie  Yorksliire  gentry, 
Jan  1,  1660.     Takes  possession  of  York, 
Sits  in  the  Healing  Parliament, 
Waits  on  the  King  at  the  Hague, 
Lives  retired  after  the  Restoration, 
Nov.  12,  1671.     Dies  in  the  60th  year 
of  his  age.    . . 
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224 


JAMES,  SEVENTH  EARL  OF  DERBY. 


PAGE 

His  descent  and  birth,  . .  . .   225 

1625.      Knighted   at   the   coronation    of 

Charles  L  . .  . .  . .     — 

Married  to  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,     — 

1642.     Joins  King  Charles  at  York,       226 

Musters  60,000  men,  . .  . .     — 

Meets  with  various  mortifications,      . .     — 
His  levies  taken  from  him  as  he  was 

preparing  for  an  attack  on  Manchester,  227 

Hastens  to  his  little  kingdom  of  Man,     — 

Feb.  38, 1641.     Siege  of  Lathom  House,     — 

Heroic  deeds  of  the  Countess,         228,  229 

The  Earl  returns  ;  recovers  Bolton-le- 

Moors,         . .  . .  . .  . .     — 

May  27,  1644.     And  raises  the  siege  of 

Lathom,       . .  . .  . .  . .     — 

Retires  with  his  Countess  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  . .          . .  . .  . .     — 


PAGE 

His  children  treacherously  detained,        230 
July  12,  1649.     His  indignant  letter  to 

Ireton,         . .  . .  . .  . .     — 

1 651.  Lands  in  Lancashire  to  join  Charles 

the  Second,  . .  . .  . .     — 

Is  surprised  in  Wigan  Lane,   . .  . .    231 

Sept.    3,    1651.      Battle   of  Worcester ; 

Derby  aids  Charles's  escape,  . .     — 

He  is  taken,  and  led  prisoner  to  Ches- 
ter,  . .  . .  . .  . .     — 

Tried  by  a  "  High  Court  of  Justice,"        — 
Oct.  15,  1651.     And  beheaded  at   Bol- 

ton-le-Moors,  . .  . .  . .     — 

His  last  letter  to  his  Countess,  . .     — 

Account  of  his  last  hours  and  death, 
by  his  attendant,     . .  . .  . ,  233 

Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  Countess 
of  Derby,    . .     224,  228,  229,  232,  233 


LADY   ANNE    CLIFFORD. 


Jan.  30,  1589.90.     Herbirth, 

Education  undcr  Mrs.  Taylor  and  the 

poet  Danicl, 
Expenscs  of  her  breeding, 
Litigations  with  her  uncle  Francis,     . . 
Marriage  with  Sackvillc,  K&t\  of  Dor- 
»et. 


PAGE 

269 


271 

276 

277 


Its  unliappiness,  . ,  . ,  . ,  277 

May  24,  1616.     Death  of  her  mother,         

March  14,  1617.      King'8  award  against 

her,  278 

She  becomes  a  niother,  . .  . .     — 

1624.     Death  of  her  huaband,  . .  ..279 

Iler  first  widowhood,  ..  ...     — 
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1630.     Mairies   Philip  Ilerbert,   Earl  of 

Pcnibroke  and  Montgomer)-,  . .   279 

Fan.  23,  1650.     His  death,       _ 

Her  account  of  wedded  life,   ...  ...  284 

Rcpairs  lier  delapidated  Cabtles,         ...     — 
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Rebuilds   the  Church  of  Skipton,     ...  287 
March  22,  1675.     Her  death;    aged  86,     — 
Hcr  burial  at  Applcby,  and  funeral  pane- 
gjric,  ...  ...  ...  ...  291 


ROGER  ASCHAM. 


1515.     Bom  at  Kirby  Wiske,  ... 

1530.     Entered  at  John's  College,  Cam- 

bridge, 
1534.     Takes  his  Batchelor*3 degree      ... 
536.     Tp.kes  his  Mastcr's  degrcc, 
>544,     Publishcs  his  Toxophilus, 
And  thereby  gains  the  patronage  of  Sir 

"William  Pagct, 
And  a  pension  from  Ilcnry  VIII. 
Writing  Master  to  Prince  Edward,  Prin- 
ccss  Elizabeth,   and   the    two   young 
Brandons, 

1 547.  Dcath  of  Heury  VIII. ;  his  pension 
ccascs, 

liut  is  rcncwed  during  pleasure  by  Ed- 
ward  VI.,    ... 

1 548.  Tutor  to  the  Princcs  Elizabetli,  . . . 
Misundcrstanding  with  thc  Princess,  . . . 
Retunis  to  Cambridge, 
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293 

294 
298 
304 
305 


306 


308 


1550.     Revisits  Yorkshire,        ..  ...   312 

Summoned  to  attend  an  embassy  to  tlie 

Emperor,         . .  . .  

Takesleave  ofLady  Jane  Grey,         ...   313 
Extracts  from  his  correspondcnce,     316,  317 
Ascham's  retura  to  Cambridgc,         ...      318 
Is  patronised  by  Gardiner,      ...  ...     — 

Appointed  Latin  Sccretar)',     ...  ...     — 

His  pension  enlarged,  ...  ...    319 

June  1,  1554.     Marries  Margaret  Howe,    319 
Cardinal   Pole's  patronage  of  Ascbam,  325 

Nov.  17,  1558.     Acccssion  of  Elizabeth,    325 

March  11,  1559.     Ascham  Prcbcndary  of 

Wetwang,   ...  ...  ...  ...     

His  disintcrestcdness,  ...        325,  326 

Supposed  addiction  to  cockfighting,  ...  — 
Dcc.  30,  1568.  Hi8dcath,&c.  ...328 
His  family,     ...  •  .  — 


JOIIN    FISHER 


FAOR 

1459.     Born  at  Bcvcrley,        •  •••     339 

Instructcd  by  a  Pricst,  ...  •••     — 

Entered  of  Michacl  House,  Cambridgc,     — 

1502.      Almoncr  and    Confessor  to    thc 

Countcss  of  Ridimond,       ...  •••    340 

First  Mar,':irct'B  ProtVssor,      ...  •••      — 

1504.  Bisliop  of  Rochcstcr,     340 

1505.  Supcrintcnds    thc    foundation    of 
Christ's  Collcgc,      ...  ...  ■•• 

Death  of  Lady  Margaret;  Fishcr'»  Funcnil 

Scrmon,        ••  ■  ••   346 

Kibhcr    complctcs    tlie     fouudatiou     of 

Johns  CoUcgc,       347 

1 


1516.     Opcns  it  wilh  grcat  solcmnity,   ..    355 

Pcrsccutcs  tiic  Rcforuicrs,        . .       356,  357 

Rcprovcs  the  vices  of  the  Clcrg}',       . .     — 

Writcs  against  Luthcr,  .  .  . .    359 

!  1529.      Aj^pcars    as   Counscl    for    Quccu 

Cathcrinc, 360 

Fishcr's  Spccch,        . .  . .  • .     3()8 

1530.  His  lifc  attackcd  by  poison,       ..    374 
And  by  ishot,  . .  . .  . .    3/  5 

1531.  Bishop  Fishcr  approvcs  thc  King's 
Suprcuiai  y  iu  Cunvocatiou,  aud  pro- 
curcs  thc  inscrtion  of  a  millirxing 
clauf-c,  .  .  .  .  •  .  •  .      — 
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Impostiuc  of  Elizabeth  Barton,          . .  378 

Fislicr^s  delusion,         . .  380 

1534.     Bill  of  attaindcr;  Fisher  and  tive 
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